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THE SCHOOL OF OPJENTAI. STUDIES. 
LONDON INSTIT'UTION 

INTRODITTIOX 

l3l’I(.)K to the issiK- of the ordor prolnliitint; ilie publication of 
new pcrio(lical>. it bail been iiiteniled tliut liio School should 
produce a ipuirtcrly journal dealing with Oriental languages. 
Although tliis is ni:)W iuipic-sibh'. it has ixwn determined, for the 
purpose of making known to a large public the aims aiul objects 
of this School, to issue the present liulletin. which contains, in 
tiddition to a few articles of Orientalist interest such as would 
naturally eharacteri/.e the journal of the School and which had 
already been contrilmted to the first number a history of the 
various movemeuts which ultimatelx’ led to the foundation of this 
institution and a record of the opcMiing cerenionv by His Majestv 
the King. 

fn the (’barter of Incorporation, it is provided that the 
purposes of the School are to he a School of (Oriental Studies in 
the L niversity of London to give instiaiction in the languages of 
Lastern and .Vliican peoples, ancient and modern, and in the 
literature, history religions and customs of those ])eo])les, esjiecially 
with a view to the needs of persons about to proceed to the East 
or to Africa lor the juusuit of study and research, eojumerce or 
a profession . riie practical side will in no wav prejudice the 
development of the purely academic aims of the School, for it 
is intended tliat it shall become a centre of (^)iiental research, 
and that students of the m(,ist ad\anceil tyjie ma\' be attracted 
-No, r 1 
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here liv tlio oppoi'tuiiitii^"^ oHiti-iI lor _L;iiiilanc<-' in ila-ir ^uidi' ' 
We shall in this way pi-uvide in (iiie iii'-tinition hntli tor ti - 
practical and the literaiy lirancln-s of lanynaye study. It 
hoped that we may attract in lar^e iinmber-> piitato individnab 
who will ''tndy what we teaeli I'oi it^ own ^ake, d'lii' enconi.iue- 
nient of the am.ateur of < triental sniiji’Ct^ niii't he one oi' tie- 
important feature'^ of tld^ School. I-'or until the tnimlMi' oi' 
amatenr-' of the-.e studies i-, ta^tlv increasi il, it i-, impos^il. ,■ ih.ii 
an intellie'ent knowledge ol tlifise distant conntides with wiin h 
Knyland is so intimately connected slionld he wiilespread. 'I'in i- 
is no reason t\ hy (trieiital le.arnintf should ri'ni.ain the monopoly ol 
;i few enthusiasts in the I'i.asi and a handful of students in tin- 
West. Orieiitid studies h.asi' as much riehl to ,i place in the 
ordinary scheme ol eilucation as any of tln.isc studies which now 
couimand universal attention. 

1 wo great ohsiacles hate hitherto impecled the spi’ead ol 
Oriental studies: ( I i the dillicuhies wididi are supposed to attend 
tile aei|uireinent of Kasterii tongues: and (2) the ahsence of 
proper incentives. 

Ihc average l•alglisllnlan has an e.xagger.-iled \ iew of the 
difficulties which attend the study of Oriental hinguages as 
compared with Western tongues: and this is much to he regretted, 
for. ulthougliall Eastern languages have a strange appear;uice to 
those who do not know iheiii, it is in [U'.aclice oidv the first step 
that costs, 'file nuinher of persons who have any iihai of the 
language.s spoken hy our fellow-snhjects east of Sin’i' is lanientahly 
small and not till .such misconceptions are dismissed can we hope 
for the spread among our own peo[)le of tliat knowledge of the 
East which is so essential to the happy rehltions which should 
e.xist helween European and (Jriental races. Enrther than this, 
there is no douht lliat many persons possess latent gifts fur 
languages, which are never discovered nnle.ss they happen to ha\e 
their enthusiasm accidentally aroused. Some of the greatest 
scholars in Oriental laiigiiagi-s wdioni the world has produced have 
hegun their studies in a purely dilettante spirit. Xutahle examples 
are Sir W illiani Jones, wdio founded the Asiatic Society of Jleiigal. 
Oeorgu Sale, the translator of the Koran: and Thomas Cheiiery. 
the translator of fdariri. 

Xo doiilit such languages as Chine.se and Japanese, with their 
picturesque hut inexhaustible hieroglyidiics. offer difficultie.s not 
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t(j be met with in languages written \\itli an a!phal)et ; vet e)ne 
_\’ear s serious study of Chinese, coinbiimd with enthusiasm and 
courage, will take any average mortal deep into the literature 
feeling and mentality of the Chinaman. A.s.Alr I'd'-lmr Fresiih.mt 
ol the bloard of Education, ‘^aid in a recent sj)eech : ’ Kvei'v little 
''Cra[( of knowledge howeter supeilicial. however it mav be 
collected, lik'e the food the birds pick u[i in the forest, is worth 
something." If everyone who cxprc'-sed a desii'e to leain b'hinese 
were told that th.it language contained .~>0 000 characters, of 
which a \ asi numlier are strange to the be-'t educated Chinaman, 
he wojuld \ery naturally feel discour.-iged. J f. on the other hand, 
he weri' told that the mastery of a few liun<lred chai-acters would 
enable him to read and enjoy the Confiician Analects with th(‘ aid 
of a translation, he might be encouraged to embark on the studv 
of this wonderful language, and i-ealize the keen phaisui'e and 
intellectu.al gain w hich this study jirovides 

Eut none of the other languages taiigld in this School offer 
such difficulties as Chinese and Japanese, ifalay. for example, is 
simplicity itself as far as grammar is concerned, while Persian, in 
spite of it.s unfamiliar alphabet, is an easy language to acipiii-e. 

In War-time all are busy, and there is practically no such 
thing as a leisured clas.s. But when the War is over, thousands 
of men and W'omen who have been actively employed will find 
themselves without an occupation, and among them are nianv 
who have slnjwn themselves gifted in languages. It is hoped 
that sonm of tlie'se will ultimately find their way to the School of 
( iriental Studies and there discuver an object of lifelong study. 

The absence of propel- incentives is the other main cause of 
the dearth of students of Oriental languages — for iio prospect of 
a livelibooil could reasonably be held out to anyone taking up 
these subjects in the p.ist. Positions commanding a decent salary 
in the l arious Uni vci-.sities in England di<l not number in the 
Bi'ilisb Isli's a du/cii idl told and the eucoui agenient of language 
study in the ('i\il Service and in the Army has never been 
sufficient to arouse general entliusiasm. It is e^jiccially this want 
of [iractical encouragement that has so long delayed the establish- 
ment in this c<tuntry of a School of ()riental Studies. 

In this coniit'xion attention may lie drawn to the study of 
Hindustani. Lt is greatit’ t<i be i-egretted that a language which 
is uiideistood throughout the length and breadth of India, and 
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Avliicli is spoken, though seldom correctly, hy thousands of English 
men and women daily during their so](jurn in that countiy, should 
so rarelv be an object of serious study outsidi; the small hand of 
those who seek for rewarils. Hindustani is a lich language and 
is capable of expressing tin; most x’aried shades of meaning. It 
possesses a large and growing literature covciing almost every 
branch of thought, and many fine poets have written and are 
writing in it to-day. UmlonhtedI \' m;inv men and women in 
India would dud their days hang less heasily on their hands liad 
they such an engrossing iiohhy as the serious stud}' of Hindustani 
to fall back upon. 

It is hy no means univor.sally recognized that a beginning of 
this, as of all Eastern languages, can best be made at home, d’his 
is, of course, self-evident in the case of travellers, hut it also 
applies to those who intend to reside in an Eastern countiy. For, 
apart from considerations of climate, whicli in mo.st Oriental 
countries tend at the outset to reduce the energies, it is certainly 
tlie case that dui’ing the first year or so of residence in a totally 
strange country, a man's time is fully occupied in learning Ids 
new duties and in adapting himself to unwonted surroundings. 
.Such are not tlie conditions in which to embark on the acquisilion 
of a new language. On the other hand, if the neweoiner ai'rives 
with a definite linguistic stock-in-trade, if he has mastered tlie 
.alpliabet, the rudiments of grammar, and even a limited 
\-ocai)ulary of tin* language spoken in the country of his adoption, 
he is not only able to adapt himself more readily to the new 
conditions hut also to protit in a far greater measure by the 
language teaching which may i)e available locally, than one 
arriving without such equipment. 

It may now be confidently presumed that with the creation of 
this School a fuller recognition will he given t<i tlie importance of 
Oriental studies, and that with this recognition bet ter j)ro.speet.s 
will he held out both in the academic and in the practical spheres 
of activity: and it is to be lioped that the facilities now offered 
will bring about a marked and permanent increase in the number 
of Oriental students, and that the common intere.sts, both liuman 
and literary, which have hitherto reposed on all too slender 
foundations may be corre.spondingly strengthened. 

E. Dexisox Ro.s.s, 
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rilHE Director of the Scliool of Oriental iStudie.s haw invited me 
to contribute to tliis first number of the Bulletin a slvetcli 
of the histoi-j- of the foundation of the School. Blie present 
article lias only the modest ambition of supplv ine to the futine 
historian of the School certain references, dates, and facts 
indi.spensable for his task. 

Brofessor T. . Arnold ’ .states that the first School for 
Oriental Languages in London was tht> ()riental Tnstitui ion. 
Leicester Square, established in LSI 8 by .lohn >!. Oilchri.-t - umh i- 
the patronage of the East India Company, mainly for teaching 
Hindustani to medical students, and that it ceased to exist scon 
after 1826; and that in 1825 i)r. Uob.,-rt Morrison,- the Chint‘se 
scholar ( whose library was left to I'^niversity College), founded 
a language institution in the City for teaching Chinese, Sanskrit- 
and Bengali, but that the Institution came to an end in 1828. 

At University College, founded in 1826 -8. Chairs of Hebrew, 
Oriental Literature, and Hindustani were established at an eaily 
date. At King's College, founded in 1 820-3 1, Oriental Languages 
and Literature were taught from 1833 onwards. Further in- 
formation in regard to the histoiy of the Oriental departments 
at these two C'olleges is given in the Appendices to the Keay 
Report." 

^ See Keport of Cunimittee appointed bv the Trea-^ury (and presided o\er i>y 
Lord Rea\ l to eonsider the in g’anjzation of Oriental »'^tudie^ in London, with . 
Appendices. fOl 4.1(10). Piiee \s. The Report is hereinafter leleired 

to as the Keay Retioit*', The evidence was published a» a sepaiate volume 
lOd. 4.1611. price '2.^ St/. 

Profess* »r Artiohl's menmranduin on pre\ nais ettbrt'' to ci Oiite an Oi ugntal .Selmol 
i'. printed a»> Appendix ITT \h) to the Report, pp 4.1 S Tlie tir^.t srhools loi 
< )i lental Iane-uaHe,> in tlie lb it i^li Kiiipiie appear to ha\ e been tin* (_’olh'*rc at Fort 
William ( lvS(lO--lSl4i. *H hicli ( Olein i*-t. wa^ the Hi^t {)i inciftal. ami tlie Ka^t India 
Colle<'-e at Tfailevbiirv ilSOb IS.ITi. a ■^feomlary 'school Mitli sewn teaehti-' lot 
Oriental lanoiuiLO-^. aPo established by the E.ist India (1niipan\. 

- See ai tide-' in rlie l>/rfionar)/ or' Xttfioiiof /itotjHfjtfn/im ( I ilehi ist and Moi i isnii. 

•I See Apjtendix' V ti> Keay Repoit. pp. 6.1 6. Meiiiuiamlum b_\ Dr. piow Sin 
<ire*'’oiv Foster ami Dr. A. (’ Htbidlam. For information in rejLaid to tin* 
t«;ac}iintr eairu d on np t*t tin* dat*- of foiimhition of the Si -ho*)! or ( )n*ntal St miles 
.see the annual Culemlais ,)f riii\eisir\ (.lille*^*- ami ol Colh'^^^e. 
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On January '24, lSo2, Professor H. H. Wilson, Oirectcjr of the 
Ko\'al Asiatic Society, iu a lecture ' On the present state of the 
Cultivation of Oriental Literature ' saiil : "As long as hinglish 
society is so incurious vvith respect to Oriental Literature, it need 
not be matter of surprise that the nuiiiber.s and the labours of 
English scholars .should be o\ershado\ved by the much more 
imposing array of Continental (frieiitalists " ( J EA,S. , xiii, ]So2, 
]). 214). 

At the outbreak of the Crimean War in 18.54 it was realizeil 
how 7tiuch the study of (fi'iental langu.-tgos had been negh'cted in 
England, and Professor i\la\: .Muller at that time, and later in 
18.57 and 1858. with the as^'istance of Sir Charles 'Prevelyan. 
attempted to eidist further support fi.)r thest; studies ; in the last- 
named year t In-y pnjp(jsi.‘d the bjundaiion of ;iu ' Inst itulion for the 
(.'idtivation of .Vsiatic Languages". Nothing, howeser. \vas done,' 

III .May. 1884. ])r, O. W. I.,idtuei- founded an ’ Oriental 
University Instiuite" ;it Woking, but it is staled that it was 
never attended by any .students.-' Eroin 1884 the b’ot'al Osiatie 
Society and its mern'o-o-s took an aeii\-e interest in tlie nialtei. 

( )n Xovemb.-r Id 18S;! (JHAS \..s., .wi. 18,84, p. 2)8) J’rofes.sor 
H A. ,8almone of King’s ( 'olh'gi' is'ad a paper ' ( )n the Importance 
to Llreat Britain of a study of Arabic , in whiidi he contrasts the 
small facilities in (Ireat Britain with iho.se in foreign countries 
poss)'.,sing .Schools of ( Irieiital Studies. 

On May 17. I88ti. (f'llonel Ileiiry Yule, in his Presidential 
Address to the Society (JU.V.S., N.8., xviii 188().p. iv), staled that 
.Mr II. C. Kay had drawn the attention of the Council to a matter 
of which they were all too coitscious, "the deplorably low ebb at 
which the study of Eastern languages and literature stands in 
this country, and had suggested the formation of a .Sjiecial 
(’ommittee to consider the causes of and possible remedies for tbal 
state of things. The (.'ouncil of the Society appointed a Committee 
consisting of General 11. IMaclagan (as I'hairman), .Messrs. C. 
Bcndall, F. V. Dickins, 11, (7. Kay. and T. il. Thornton, with 
Dr. H. N. Cust and Major-Gen. .Sir Frcilcric Goldsndd. the 
Honorary Secretary and Seen-tai'y of the .‘^ocietv : .'sir .M .Moiiier- 
\\ illiams was added later. The reference to the ( 'ommittee was 
of a wide character, on the lines suggested by Mr. Kay, and 

‘ s '■ Apfieii.] lee^ in ./.i ami .W'l tii Kepoit. {.[) 4.i. Lit 

- S.-e Ajipemli.e 111 i/.i t.. l;).,iy Kep.irt. p. 4."), 
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included tlie following: "to consider the best means for the 
promotion of Oriental Studies in England." Tlie Committee 
inve.stigated the number of British appointments in Oriental 
languages and j)ointed out that there was a moderate number 
in England, and a lai'ger number in India, but added : " It is 
a signiticant fact, and one far from creditable to us, that at 
present the supply of properly - qualitied Engli.shmen is not 
sufficient, and that in order to 1111 some of the most important of 
the exi.sting appointments we are obliged to have recourse to 
.scholars trained in foreign .seats of learning" (JKAS,, \,S., xix, 
liS87. p. d4T). They also st.ated that the main obstacle was that 
of endowment (loc. cit.. p. d4<S ). d'he Conimittee further reported 
( l(jc. cit., pp. 71 .7-20 ) that they did not see their way ti.i recommend 
an appeal to tlm (Jovernment. either of the Uniti.-d Kingdom or of 
India, for direct support in the shape of b^niversity or .School 
enilownmnt, but they recommended that lettei’s should be 
addressed to the (loverning IJodies of the principal I'ni versifies 
('olleges, and .Schools of the Uniitnl Jvingdom, iiniting their 
assistance, and that similar letters shouhl he addressed to certain 
City (' imp. mil's. In the Annu.il Rfjiort of the .Socie'ty for 1.SS7 
(.IR.\S.. NS, .\i\- pp xi ) and in the lh-t;sidential Address by 
( 'olonel Henry Yule it was reported that only thirty-one replies 
had been receixcd. of which the Presidi.'iit could onl\’ point to one 
as encouraging, viz., that from the Hebdomadal t.'ouncil at (dxford. 
The only material support obtained was a subscription for ten 
guineas from the Mei-chant Taylors ('ompianv. Vide referred 
des})ondently to ■' tlie deea_\' or diminution of the pursuit of 
t triental studies in tliis countin’ . 

In the course of a discussion (on i\Iav 1887 ) on tlie Eeport 
of the C'ommittee, Professor .Salmone suggested the establishment 
of a sjiecial school in London ‘’connected, if thought advisable, 
with the Imperial Institute , and the ]n’oposal was sujiported hv 
-Mr. Hyde Clarke and .Sir Henry Iiawllnsoii (JKAS., N.S., xix, 
pp. 704 7). 

In tlie following .September, Major (afterwards Limit. -Col. 
.Sir)C. M. Watson. P.E., lollowing Professor .'salmone s suggestion, 
proposi'd that a .School for Modern (Iriental .''tudies should be 
c'stahlished in London in connexion with the Imperial Institute.' 

' ,s,.|. Api.i-nitix XVT 111 Itc.iv Ri-piii’t. j.p. I.”):! (>. mi llii- lli^tm v m tlie Seliool 
of Oi lent al .St III lies toiindeil in i .miiexioii with the IniDentil Inst it me. hv Ft otessof 
W ynilhaiii [t. Diiiistan. F. K .S. See .iNo Appemlix \’ ih\ to Repoit.p r.ii. 
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A new (ojuiiiiittee was formed, of wliicli Sir ’I’liuiiias Wade and 
Sir Frederic Ciold.smid weie memijei's. The School was formally 
inan^nirated lyv a Lecture delivered hy I’rofessoi- Max Miiller at 
the Koyal In.stitntion on January 11. 1890, with the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards Kine- Edward \' 1 1 ) in the cliair. As far as 
can he ascertained the only practical achievement fif tlie Scliool 
which had no huildines oi- permanent income was to arranee that 
the teaching in Oriental laneiuiRes oi\en at Fni versity ( 'ollene 
and at Kinys College respecti\ely should no hjiieer overlap. It 
received a donation in 1901 of La, 000 from the Mi.sses Ouseley 
for the purpose of endowing scholarships in Oriental laneuaees. 
The operations of the (’ommitteeof the School of Modern Oriental 
Studies of the Imperial Institute weie hroueht to a close at 
the end of the tear 1902, and in 1908, with the appro\al of the 
donor.s, the Ouseley Scholarship Fnml was Ir.ansfetied to the 
[University of London. 

From 1892 onwards the liistory of the moscment is closely 
connected witli the movement for the oreanization of the 
Fniversity of London as a teaching PLiiversit}’. 

Evidence was j,d\en on tin' need for tlie development of the 
teaching uf Oriental .studit's before the Oresham L'omniis.sion on 
the I’^niversity. whic.h sat from 1892 to 1894. hv l^rofessor .Max 
Miiller, Lieut. -Col. Plunkett. K.E., and Dr. J. I). Pollen; and the 
(Commission (of which Litrd Keay was a memher) reported that 
a large increase of the funds available for the teaching under the 
au.spices of the Imperial Institute atul of University and King.s 
(College.s was neces.sary to enable the Scliool to perform its task 
adequately ; but this particular recommendation, as seen above, 
led to no result.^ The Report of the C'ominission and subsequent 
negotiation.s and comproinise.s between the \ arious liodies con- 
cerned led to the passing of the important Universitv of London 
Act of 1898, and the i-econstitution of the L’niveisitv in 1900. in 
accordance tvitli the Statutes made bv the Commissioners under 
that Act. By the new Act and Statutes the LTiiversitv added to 
its old functions as an examining body certain powers in regard 
to the control and organization of higher teaching in the London 
area, which have been developed by subsequent Acts. 


’ Gre^liiim \ Ciiinini~~ioii. 1S!I4 . .Miniiie- ,,f K\ nleiir-e — TFi.-,, .,,,,1 

Keport iC. — T- dUl pp \\\v \i 
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The addresses and speeelies at tlie Anniversary ^Meetings of 
tlie Royal rVsiatic Society fiom 1894 onwards contain frequent 
references to the proposal to estahlisli in London an Oriental 
School "on a better basis than tlie existing one and the Society 
formally decided in 1 8!t4 to do all in its power to promote the 
e■stablishment of such a School.' 

In December, !<Sh7, Professor Salmone read a paper before the 
Society (JRAS., IShS, April, jip. ‘2J2-'21i 'On the Importance to 
(treat Britain of the establishment of a School of Oriental Studies 
in London ", and mo\ed : 

"That the Royal Asiatic Society . . . should take the 
initiative in bringing about the establishment of a School for 
the studv of Oriental languages in London and that the 
Council bo requested to consider the best means of carrying 
out the project.' 

The motion was unanimously agieed to. 

I have found it inqiossible in the time at my dispostil for the 
writing of this paper to trace the e.sact history of tlie mosemeiit 
at thi.s point. It appears from the Report of the Royal Asiatic 
.Societt' for 1900 (JRAS., 1900, p. .588) tlnit tlm ( 'onimissioners 
under the l.^niversity of London Act of 1898 were a'ked by the 
('’ouncil of the Society, but refused, to create a Faculty of Driental 
Languages. History, and Arclueology in the reconstituted Cm \ ersity. 
:ind for the next five years nothing more seems to have been done. 

At the Anniversary Meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society on 
April 11, 190.0 ( JRAS,, 1905, p, 592). Dr. i now' .Sir) George (Irierson 
again spoke of thc'crv'ing need for a School of Oriental Studies, 
and the initiation of the movement which led by consecutixe 
steps to the establishment of the present School took jJace on 
Xovember LS, 1 905. w hen the Academic t'ouncil of the Lniversity 
iJ' London, on the motion of Dr. A. ( '. Ileadlam. resolved to 
lecomniend the Senate to adopt the following resolutions- — 

’ S[»epcli !}_\ J.oid lieay. Ma\ S. JSOdl.IKAS , KstH. ]>. .'iHl , 

- I iiave if! V(Hi t iiKtt u*D. iior 1 n It-* (•n<;inal fm in. i»ur a^ a in'-iult'i 1 1 1 1 act "t ' In ii< *• 
uiili .1 KUi 1 )\ Sianimm* and Sir Iv.ixninnd We"!, act.-ypted i)\’ rhc 

ni()\c!. Apail tioin the action taken directly lu tlie Society I*rnfe^«^ot SaliDonc " 
j 1.1 per led lo r hr htapic'>r Dy Majoi -i ien» im 1 d. < J K Foi ot n ‘'iini ot i'd.UiK 1 . of 

w Inch llic in lei c't w a-' t o he xp»*nt l)\ the Koval .\-iatic SocieT\- on r.e-oruK'-' on 
the KeliLfioii'-. Hi-'torv. ('iinrartei. rRinirua^e. and (’n-'tom'-of K.i'^tciii iacc''nrth'‘ 
School piopo-'cd. T\\ o com of lectiiie^ ha\ e alit^ilv hecn dchvcied under thi'* 
1 1 u^t at oil) School. 
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■'That a Coiiiiiiittee be appointed to consider tlie re- 
organization of Oriental Studies in the I’niversity and to 
suggest a scheme therefor. 

■■ Tliat the Committee consist of (i) Representatives of the 
Senate; ( 2 ) Representalive.s of the Board of Studies in Oriental 
Languages; and (.'1) other j)er.sons. with power to communicate 
with Ollier Bodies.” 

The Senate adopted the re.solutions on November 22. IbO.'), 
and constituted the Committee as follows; The ( 'hancellor (Lord 
Rijsebery), the Vice-Chancellor [also Chairman of (.'onvocation | 
(SirEdward Bu.sk ). l)r. J. B. Benson. Dr. ( now Sir ) ( iregory Fostei- 
Dr. A. C. Headlam. .Mi'. H. J. Mackinder. ]jord Reay, Senators. 
I’rofessor T. \V. Arnold, Sir Robert Itnuglas, Sir Charles L\all 
Frofe.ssor J. W. Neill, Professor E. d. Hajison. Prot'cssoi' ().('. Wliife- 
house, ^Members of the Board of Studies in (Irieiital l^auguages; 
Sir Arthur Riicker. Principal of the rniter.sity. .'^ir Walter 
Hillier. Mr. (now Sir) Felix Schuster, .Mr. Walter .Smith, and 
Dr. A. C'otterill Tupp, with power to appoint two membei's to 
represent the City of Lonilon (.'ollege and the London (.'haniber of 
(Commerce I'especti vely.' 

The Committee invited \arious public .Societies to appoint 
delegates to confer with them upon the subjeet of their reference, 
and a Conference was held on Itecember 11. 190.), at which 
representali ve.s of the following .'societies and Associations were 
present ; British Academy, Royal Asiatic .Society, (,’entral Asian 
.Society. China Association. Anglo-Ru.-.sian Literaiy .Society, 
the .Society for the Propagation of the (lospel, London Missionary 
, Society, Hriti.sh and P'oreign Bible .Society, African .Society, and 
\'ietoria League. 

The P'onference recommended the .Senate to authorize the 
Committee to present a iMemorial to the First Lord of the 
Treasury asking him to appoint a Departmental ( 'ommittee to 
inijuiL'e into the subject, and to receive a de])Utation. The Senate 
on February 21. 1901), adopted a resolution on the lines suggested 
by the Conference, and apjtrowd geueralh' a Draft iMemorial 
submitted by a ,Su!)-( 'ommittee of the Conference. 'Fhe Memorial 
referred specially to an imjiortant pa])er on Oriental .Studies in 

riif’ ( iminiH to'* Mr. Siilnox UntiipliiDN on the nomination ot tin* 

City of London (.'ulleure. and Mi .1. H. }*olak ami Di. H. .1. SjH*n-.t-r on tin; 
nomin.iiioii the London ('iianil»ot tjt ( 'oinnn'rot* 
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England and abroad, published by Professor T. W. Ehys iJasids, 
of Univtu'sity College, in tlie Proceedings of the Jlritisli Academy. 
\ oi. i. p. 188.^ It was jiresenti.'d by a deputation introduced by 
tile \'iee-(_'liancellor of tlie T'niver.sit}' (Sir Edward Eusk ) and 
bv Lord Kea\' to Sir Henry ( 'ainphell-llannerman, Eir.--t Lord of 
the Treasury. wIkj was accomj)anied by iMr. Asipiith as Clianeellor 
of the Exchequer, and by Mr. Jolni Morley (now N'iscount Morley 
of Blackburn), as Secretary of State for India. 

Sir Ilmiry Campladl - Bannerman received the L)eputation 
favourably,- and on April •20. 1907. the Treasury apjiointed 
a ('omniittee to consider the organization of Oi'ieiital Studies in 
London ■with the detailed refei'ence .suggestetl by the Deputation. 
The Committee consisteil of the following: Ia>rd Ih-ay. C.t.'.S.I. 
(.bC.LE. ( ( 'hairman ). T.ord Peilesdale. (.bC. \'.(.) . Iv.C. B. '■ .Sir Alfred 
Lyall.'* (i C.I.E., Iv.C.B.. Sir Thomas llah.dgh, K.(.'.S.I.. and 
i\Ir. A. It. (.iuest, with 31r. P. J. ITartog as Seeietary. (.)n March 2)0 
190S .Sir IMoiitagu (.'. Turner was added tcj the Committee. The 
(’ommittee examined scveiitt’-t liri-e wit nesse.s.-' and sioued their 
report on 1 tecember 28, 1908. Tliey summarizeil their arguments 
and conclusions as follows: — 

(1) There is urgent need for tlie ])ro\ ision of suitable 
teaching in Lonih.in for [lersons about to take up administrati\ e 
or commercial po-,ts in tlie East and in Afiica. 

A knowledge of the language, and some preliminaiy 
knowledge of the histi.ny and leligions and seicial customs of 
the country to which they are ajipointed is essential to such 
jiCLsons. I’ime will actually he gaineil, and it will be 
advantageous in other ways, if the first iimtruction is given 
in this counti'y. 

(2) To meed the need referred to in the foregoing para- 
graph. a School of (.liiental Studies should be built up from 
the nucleus of Oriental teaching now existing at Universit v 

‘ fleail oil Kelli iiai’y '24. liH)4. 

- l'’( ir 1 loi r of r iio ) II O' eej i in'^> >00 tlio •j ot T^occiul’cp iDot). 

' 1)i'm[ Aimu't 17. i'JKi. 

1 )it-dl A ppil ]0. 1 lU ! . 

’ 4'hc* wii iH* — •<.> mo lu.l.d M. P.uil i>«»\op. ]*i oie'-'*»ii in.umi now l)iicci'ip of, tlie 
EofiU* SjH’H'ictle do-' laii'AHo'' tint-niaU-- Pan--; M >'\l\ain Lt'\i. Piuft'^sSop 

or ^aii'ki ir ar tho ( 'ollo'jo (le Fianoo. I*an- ; and Hi K. ( ’ ^aoiian, 7’r()rc'"'Oi of 
St'inii !'• Laiiu'nauo'' 1 11 t ho L nn oi >.11 \ oi Koilin and I>u'oottii ol ih*,* Soinuiar lup 
Oriontali-sche Siiiciohon, ilorliii. 
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and Kind's Colleges, and .'-lionld lie incorjiniatcd in tlie 
University of London, Tlie Scliool .''honld have a ei institution 
sitnilar in its main lines to that of Univei-sity College. It 
should possess a name and liome of its own. 

(8) Tin; .School should provide both for living (.)iiental 
languages and for classical (,)i ii-ntal studi<-s ; hut the Committee 
ask f(jr a grant to he made from (lo\ eminent fund.s, at the 
foundation of the .School, for living Oilental languages only. 
The first eslahlishment of the School should he on the scale 
necessary to meet immediate re(|nii enients, and should he 
(; X t e n d e d gradually. 

(4) The .School should possess a library of which an 
important feature would he a eolleeiion of modern Oriental 
hooks and periodicals, kept up-to-date. 

(5) 'L'he (.'ommittee desire spi-eially to call attention to the 
disadvantage under which in this respect London lies as 
compared with Paris. Iterlin, and ,St. Petei shurg. As England 
is tlie country which aho\e all others has important relations 
with the East, the fact that im Ctriental .School exists in its 
capital city is not creditable to the nation. 

On .Septemher 27, lttf)9. Lord Redesdale opened a debate in 
the House of Lortls on the subject of tlie R.epoi’t of Lord Pieay's 
(.'ommittee, in whiidi I>ord .Morley of Blackburn, llien .Secretai-y 
of .State for India Lord (.'romer, and Lord Curzon of Kedleston 
took part. Lord Horley stated that the Government were in 
full sympathy with the objects and with most of the detailed 
recommendations of the Committee.* In .March, I'JIO. the 
.Secretary of .State for India appointed a Depiartmental Committee 
with the following reference: — 

To formulate in detail an oi-ganized scheme for the 
institution in London of a .School of Oriental Languages 
upon the lines recommended in the Report of Lord ReaCs 
(.'ommittee of 1909. 

The members of the Committee weie as follows: — 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Cromer, G.C.B.. (J.IM. ( Chairman )-; 
the Right Hon. Lord (now Earl) Curzon of Kedleston, (.bC..S L. 
G.tJ.I.E. : the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London. Sir John 
Knill, Bart. ; the Right Hon. .Sir (.’hailes Hardinge. P. ^I.( b, 

' Fell- report of tlie ]iroeceiIiiig.^ -i.'i- the '/Vwfs (if Sfpt(.iiilicr CS. I'lOi), 

“ Loid ('loiiier died on .lauuarv 'Jl*, MH7. 
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G.C.\’.(). ( Fennanent T"ii<ler-Secrerar\' of State fi^r Foreign 
Att'air.s): Sir Charles Lyall, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., LL.I). (fonnerly 
Secretary, Judifial and Pui)lic Department India Office ) ; Dr. (now 
Sir) H. Frank Heath (Director of Special Inqnirie.s and Keports 
to the Board of Education ; Joint Secretary to the Eoyal 
Commission on Cnivei'sity Edtication in London): ^D’- P- J- 
Harlog, Academic Registrar of tlie Ihiiversity of London, to act 
as Secretary. 

Sir Charles H.irdinge (now Lord Hardinge of Pensliurst) 
retired from tlie (’oniniitteo on hi.s appoinlinent a.s Viceroy of 
India in June, 1910, and was succeeded hy tlie Right lion. Sir 
Arthur Nicol.son (now Lord Carnock ), P.C.. G.C.B. (formerly 
Fennanent Under-.Secrctary of State for Foreign Affairs). 

Sir John Knill retired from the Committee oit Xovemher 9. 
HMO, and was succeeded in the Lord ^Mayoralty of London hy tlie 
following, who have succe.ssively been members of tlie Committee : 
I'he Right Hon. Sir 'f. Ve/.ey Strong. FC.. K.C. V.O. Sir Thomas 
Crosby,^ Sir David Burnett. Bart., Sir T. Vansittart Bowater. 
Sir Charles John.ston, Sir Charles Wakefield. Bart.- 

The first question considered by the Cromer Committee was 
that of a site and buildings for the Scliool. The Reay Committee 
(Report, p. 29) had stated that tin- School .■'hould be in a central 
po.sition accessible to students from the City and from the 
('olleges. and in a Memorandum submitted to the Cromer 
(.'ommittee by the Secretary at their first meeting on March IS. 
1910. it was suggested that the London Institution should be 
considered, and the Committee accejited the suggestion. But the 
suggi'stion had already been made in another official quarter 
before the Cromer Committi'e had been actually constituted. In 
order to understand a somewhat comple.x situation it is necessarv 
to give here a brief account of the hi.story of the London 
Institution and to mention that a new Royal Commission on 
Cniversity Education in London, undm- the chairmanship of 
Mr. (now Viscount) Haldane, had been .set up in 190!). 

I he London Institution for the Advancement of Literatuie 
and the Diffusion of L .seful Knowledge was first founded under 
a Royal Charter dated January 21 . LS07. The Institution obtained 

^ Sir Thomii^ C^o^l)y died on April 7, IHIO. 

- Sir Charles W iikerieid's term ot ottice ended on Xovemher 0. HUO. and he 
was not replaced on the C'oiuniittee. 
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a site in Fiusljury Circus on 'wliicli it erected its dnildin;;;'-, 
including a theatre and a library tin- architect being William 
Brooks. In 1S21, with the object of securing a steady yearly 
income apart from voluntary subsei iptions the Institution obtained 
an Act of Parliament authorizing the Committee of Managemem 
to make the share of each Proprietor subject to an annual 
payment not exceeding l\\(j guineas the share to lie lorfi-itoil in 
default of such annual payment. 

At the time when the Institution was founded. Finsbury 
Cii'cus was a fashionable <|uartei'. but duiing the course of the 
nineteenth century the majoritv of the Proprietors had moved to 
a distance from the ('ity. and a \ery huge number, probably the 
majoritj’. found themselves unabh.' to avail themselves of the 
privileges of their membership. Cin Apiil 12 I !>().'), the Proprietors 
appointed a .Special (.'ommittec to confer with the Board of 
Management on tin' position of the Institution. 

\'arious schemes wore proposed for the reconstruction or re- 
building of the Institution, of which certain portions wci-e 
.suffering from structural defects which could tiot be i-emedied 
without serious expense. 'I’he Board. on March Id. I MON. reported 
that a crisis iiad been reached in the position <ff the Instittition : 
that a considerable sum of monev' was imperative for urgent 
repairs, and that in the event of the Pro[)rietors abstaining from 
a decisive vote or action tending to p)lace the affairs of the 
Institution 0 ]i a secure Irasis interference from outside would 
almost certainly result. They finally pointed out that tlii' 
Institution had from the outset been crippled from want of funds 
It was clear that the Board had in their mind that it miglit 
he lield Ijefore long that they were not in a ]iosition to carrv out 
their cliaritahle trust, and that their properl\- miglit therefore go 
into the liand.s of the Attorney-! ieneral. A seln-me for the 
amalgamation of the Institution with the Boval .Societv of Ails 
originally placed before the I’l'ojirietors in 1 !(().■), was considereil 
at a .Special iMeetiiig. and a ballot was tak'eii on Fehruarv 15 
11109, on the scheme, in which d22 votes were recorded for and 
218 against the amalgamation, hut the Board did not think that 
the support was sutticient to justify them in proceeding with 
tlie negotiations Tlie (Corporation of the City of London on 
I ehruary 4. suggested a working arrangement in connexion 

witli the tlresham Trust aA an alternative to the Koyal .Soeietv 
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of Arts scheme, and tlie Town Clerk inquired on Fehruary 25. 

1 !)09, what were tlie mo.st pressing needs of the Institution 
'■ to pre\ent its renio\a] from tlie City of London . At tliis 
stacje, on 3Iarch 0. 1909, tlie Royal Coinniission on University 
Education in London informed the Institution that the 
( 'ommission regarded it as coming' within their reference, 
J.ord Aldenham, the President of the London Institution, and 
Mr. R. W. Frazer, the Principal Lihrarian and Si cretary. furnisheil 
a statement to the P’ommission and "*t''e evidence before them on 
Februarv 24, 1 919. and the < 'hairman of the ( ’ommisNion sue-ne^ted 
that the Institution mieht he utilized for a School of Oriental 
Lauttuaee.s or for the study of hiylier commercial subjects. Lord 
Aldenham stated that the Projuletors were divided, and that t\hile 
some of them " reptrcK’d with i;-reat desire the educational value of 
the Institution' and would he* prepared to do anything' and sacrifice 
anythinit that they thout;Iir would promote education and the 
oriifinal objects of the Institution, others regarded it as a com- 
fortable clul), and would op[io,se bitterly anything that interfered 
with that . while sonn.' again held the " prepcistei’ous notion ' that 
the property of the Institution might bo sold and the proceeds 
divided among the members.' 

In June. 1911. the ( a-otmu- Committee issued their First 
Interim Report.- in which they suggested that the site and 
buildings of the Loudon Institution should, if possible, be acipiired 
for the pur[)Oses of the School. The (Committee pointed out that 
the negotiations with the Committee of Management and the 
Projirietors of the Loudon Institution must tinally he condueted 
by His Majesty's Government, but oH'erod to assist in bringing the 
negotiations to a satisfactory conclusion. The Report was accom- 
panied by plans drawn up by Profe.ssor F. M. Simpson, F.R.I.B.xV., 
showing what adilitions and alterations should lx* made in tlie 
buildings of the London Institution to adapt them for the 
purposes of the School, and stated that their cost was estimated 
by the Committee at from £20.000 to £25.000. The negotiations 
were conducted between Dr. Heath, aetiiig on behalf of the 

‘ See .Xppeiiilix le I'li^i Ri-|)Oit of Ro\ul Comtiii'.'.iuii oil Uiii\ ei‘-it Education 
111 LgikIoii. l‘Jln (C'll. pnre ’J', K pp. llN-19, 

- InrtH’iin Kt iMiir ot (Kd'*r Imliai Oiiennil Stiidi.,'- <_'(inni)itrt(* i(M. pri<-f_- 

A'l ) The UeptiU i** ii<'<*mupaiiHMl l»y Appemhcc-- rLliiniiu' to ilio Mto ami 
liHiltlinm-. lili!ai.\. Ifoal coimtitutioii. and hnancial po-'ifion of the Londoii 
Jimtilution. It al'O coriiaiim a note on llie Berliti .School of Uncutal Lan-gua'j-c'' 
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Govei'iiiiieiit, and a Special ( 'oiiiinif tee of tlie Institution, and 
were carried out .succcessfiilly. 'I'lie Proprietors ^avi' tlieir assent 
to tile scheme suhniitted to tlieiii at a General meeting oil 
Mareli 2.3. lf)12; and the text of the Ijondoii Institution 
(Transfer) Bill was issued in .May. Jn the dehate on the .Second 
Readino (jf the Bill in the Mouse of Lords on ( tctohi-r S. 1!)12, 
Lord Haldane, then Lord ( 'haiicellor, stateil on hehalf of the 
Government that a oraiil of Tl.OOO would he iiiadi' to the new 
School, and that £2.3 000 would he expended on adaptine the 
huildiiies of the London Jnstitulion for the School. The Royal 
Assent was ei\L‘n to the Bill on Jteceniher 12. 1012. 

L’nder the Act the real propel ty of the Instiliilion, /.e., the 
land and huildinos were vested in 1 1. M. Commissioners of W'ork.s 
for the purpose.s of and in c<miiexion with the .School of Griental 
(Studie.s. The fumls helonoiiie- to the Institution, includine- 
£2.5 000 (nominal) iiivij.sted in ConsoLs, i(ieether with £12,000 and 
.such further sum as the 'rreasiii y inielit apjiiove 'out of luoni'ys 
provided by I'arliaiaent, were [ilaced at the disposal of the 
Institution (1) for the discharge of all the liabilities of the 
Institution, (2) for the purpose of itaying to each Proprietor 
a suiii of £25 in respect of each share held by him, and for 
compensating each life nieinher on a con esjionding basis,’ anel 
(3) for the payment of pensions or lump sums in lieu thereof for 
the benefit of the past and piesent members of the staff of the 
Institution and their families as the Gommittee of the Institution 
in their discretion might think fit.'- Ceitain books and manuscripts 
agreed upon by the C’onimissioner.s of Works and the Committee 
of Management of the Institution were retained Iiy the Institution 
for immediate transference to public institutions determined by 
the Committee of 3Ianagement. Under this pnnision some 
valuable books and manuscripts were transferred by the 
Committee to the British yiuseum, ami others t(r the Library at 
the Guildhall, d'he Commissioners were also given power to 
transfer any property other than real property (including the 

^ Lord Aklenliiiiu and tweiity-luur other Proprietor^, iiieludiii" Sir Hoinevvood 
Craw tord. the ( ity Solicitor, and Dr. Edwin Fresidield. the two Propi letois who 
were ehietly re'.puii'ilile for the inoveineiit for retaiiiiiio the tn^titutioii iii theCitv 
of London, genet ou.-ly handed the siiin^ leceived hv them itnilcr the Act 
(amounting in all to £(>d.">l to Lind t’romer and Lord Ciirzoii, fur the purposes of 
the Sehool when founded. The donee., formed a tru^t and tiaii^ieiied the fund to 
the School slioitly alter it^ foundation. 

- I have not quoted the e.xact word.s of the Act. 
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library of over 1(10,000 volumes) vested in tliem by tlie Act. to 
tlie (loverning Body of tlie School of Oriental Studies uj)on the 
establishnient of the School. 'I’he Act further provided for the 
creation of a body of persons designated a.s Continuing Jleiidjers. 
who were to be entitled for so long as they desired to the 
exclusive use of two rooms, the reading-room and smoking-room 
respectively, and to such use of the library, theatre, and other 
buildings and projierty vested in the (^'ommissioners as was in 
the opinion of the Commissioners I'easonalile and not calculated 
to interfere with the main purposes for which the property 
was intended to be used. The (_'(jn tinning .Members consist of 
I’l'oprietor.s and other persons who had certain riglits in the 
Institution when the Act wa.s passed. 'Tin' Act further provided 
that the Continuing iMcmber.s .should be subject to the oldigation 
ti; pay an annual subscription of two guineas to be applied for 
tiieir own benefit; and further, that if in any year the income 
derived from subscriptions and any voluntaiy payments made by 
or on behalf of the Continuing Members should fall below £170 
then at the conclusion of that year the rights of the C(;ntinuing 
^Members should be finally determined. There is no provision for 
the creation of new Continuing Members.^ 

The Treasury ixnjuested the Cromer C<jmmittee to supervise, 
in conjunction with a representative of H.iM. Office of Works, the 
nece.ssary alteration.s to be carried out at the London Institution, 
and sanctioned the employment of Profess»)r F. M. Simpson as 
architect. They stipulated, howexer. that the detailed plans 
.should be approved, not only by II.M. (Iffice of Works and the 
C(jminittee. but also by the representatives of a number of the 
bodies which would eventually be I'epresented on the Governing 
Body of the .School, d’his process took some time, and was pro- 
longed considerably by the necessity for entering into negotiations 
with the owners of large new buildings in course of erection on 
the east side of the .School. Mr. Frank Baines, ^l.V.G.. a Principal 
Architect of the Office of Works, settled with the owners a partv'- 
wall award, and arranged for important concessions to be made 

' After iieg-utiiitiuii. tlie ORice of Works ;is noiii December. 1916, vested tlie 
whole of tins jn'opei ty other tlian real property in tiit* (iovurnin^ Rodv, subject 
to the condilioii that tiie (iovennno' Body >houUl not sell or lend any of tlie 
books ot tiie Library witiiout the consent of the “■ (A)ntinuing Members", or 
failing such consent, of tlie Office of Works, who are to be tlie final arbiteis 
m case of disagreement on this matter heiwcen tlie (iO\erning Body and the 
Continuing Memhei.s. 


I No. It 
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to tlie School, hotli in regard to tljc heijjht <h’ the new buildin;;' 
and the use of white bricks in its construction, wliich prevented 
the School from heing materially affected by los*, of lieht, d’he 
plan,s were finally completed and aj)pi'oved in March f 111 -f, fly that 
time there was a strike in the building tiade and the ( )ffice of 
Works was unable to issue the contract for the building until the 
followine' Xo\endjer, four months aftei' the outbreak of the War, 

In January, ]!)14, a fit}' A{)peal (’omndttee was constituted 
under the chairmanshij) of Sir iMontaitu d'nrner, a former member 
of Lord lleay's C’ommittee, Chairman of the Chartered Lank of 
India, Au.stralia, and China, ‘ In connexion with the work of this 
(’ommittee, the Lord Mayor, Sir T, \’ansittait Lowaler, held 
a Man-sion Hou.se Meeting on May ti, 1!(J4, in order to laise funds 
for the School. Lord Cromer, owing to illness, was unable to 
attend the ^Meeting, and Lord Curzon <)f Ke<lleston mosaaj tlm 
following re, solution, which was seconded by Loul Reay 

" That in view' of the great imperial and commercial 
interest, s dependent on adequate pro%ision being made for 
instruction in the languages, the literature, and the social 
customs of Oriental and African countries, this meeting desires 
heartily to support the .scheme for the foundation of a .School 
of Oriental Studies in the (-'ity of London. ' 

Lord Inehcape proposed and .Mr. Faithfull Regg (as Chairman 
of the Council of the London ('hainber of ( 'ommerce ) seconded 
the following resolution : — 

■‘That this meeting desires to commend to the commercial 
communitj' of the City of London, and to the general public, an 
appeal for the funds nece.ssary to enable the School of Oriental 
Studies to be opened in 11)15 on a .satisfactory financial basis. ’ 

A vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor wa.s proposed by Lord 
(Jrewe, Secretary of .State for India, and .seconded by .Sir Montagu 
Turner. 

The City Comnnttee was merged in a largo- (Committee in Ifilfi, 
of w'hich Lord Curzon became ( 'hairman, and w hich includes among 
others iMr. Asquith, iMr. Austen (,'hamberlain. Lord Chelmsford, 
Lord t rewe. Lord Grey of Falloden, Lord Hardinge of Pen.shurst, 
Mr. Arthur Hendeison.LordLan.sdowne. Mr. Ronar Law, Lord Morlev 
of Blackburn. Lord Reay. and Sir Marcus .Samuel, Bart. 

* Mr. H. T(. Boa.''le\' acted fer a con'^ideral)ie tmio tis Seeretary of this 
Committee and of tlie laig-er Appeal Committee leferitd to belotv. 
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The object of the C’oinmittee was to raise an endowment fund 
of £150,000. It has secured up to the present about £'25.000 in 
the form of capital, and over £3,000 a year in the form of 
.subscriptions for three or five yeans. The present Lord 3Iayor, 
Sir William Dunn, Bart., although not formally a member of 
the Oriental Studies Committee like his predecessors in office, 
has taken a particularly active part in the work of the Appeal 
Committee. 

The view of the Oovernment in regard to the relation of the 
School to the Cnixersity of London was att'ected by the views of 
the Royal Commission, whose final Report was dated March 27, 
1913. As stated above, the Reay Committee had reported that the 
School should be incorporated in the Utdvorsity. At the date of 
their Report University College had already been so incorporated 
(on January 1, 1907), and the Act for the incorporation of King's 
College had received the Royal Assent; the lattei- College was 
iiK'orporated on January 1, 1910. The (|uestion was one which 
closely affected the School, as the Reay Report proposed that it 
should be built up from the nucleus of Oriental teaching at the 
two Colleges (see above, pp. 11-12). The Royal Commission, while 
approving of the proposals of the Reay Committee in general, 
recommended that incorpoiation should not take place until the 
[’niversity as a whole had been reconstituted in accordance with 
the plan which they advocated, and that the School should then 
form “A L^niversity Department of Oriental Studies governed by 
a Delegac}’ of the Senate ; in the meantime they recommended 
that it should be established as a School of the University.^ The 
Government endorsed the views of the Rov’al Commission and 
reijuested the Cromer Committee to assist them by preparing the 
first draft of a Charter, on the lines suggested. Lord C’rewe, as 
Secretary of State for India, applied to the Privy Council for 
a Cfiiarter for the School (see London Guzf’ltf, February 10, 1914). 
\ arious bodies, including the Senate of the University of London 
the London County Council, the Briti.^h Academy, and the Roval 
Asiatic Society, made representations in regard to the Draft 
Charter, which finally issued on June 5. 1910. 

' Final Repcirr of TUiv.il Commission on Unueisitv F.diiciition in London 
(Cd, Oil,, puce ‘J.'. 1. l‘.)13. pp. eijo Foi ihc \ic\\^ ollii.'iallx 

expressed on behalf of the Government in legard to the (pie^tiun ot iiicoi poration 
■see (1) speech by Lord Morley on September '27, ItHlh. in tlie House of Lord.s ; 
'2) leplies to (piesUoirs b\ Mr. G. Lloyd and .Sir W. J. Collins on .March 10, Itllll. 
in the House of Commoiu. 
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Under the Charter, Sir John Piescott Hewett. (J.C.S.I.. C.I.E., 
formerly Lieutenant-Governor of tlie United rro\ ince.s of Aeia 
and Oudh, was appointed first Ghainnan of the Governino; Body, 
and its first meeting was lield at tlie Offices of the Board of 
Education, under the chairmansliip of the I’re.sident of the Board, 
the Rt. Hon. Arthur Uender.son, Jl.P., on June 22, lOlh. At tliat 
meeting tlie present writer was asked to act as Honorary 
■Secretaiy of the Governing Ifody, a position v\hieh he held until 
.Marcli 19, 1917, when he was ohli^ed to resign owiim- to the 
pressure of other duties. 

On October 20. 1910, Dr. E. Denison Ross. G. I. E.. Keeper of 
the Stein Antipuities at the British Museum, previously Piofessor 
of Persian at University College, Pi'incijial of the C'aleutta 
Madrasah, and (Jtficer in Charge of the Records of the < ioveniment 
of India, was appointed Director of the School, to take ofiice on 
November 1. 

On June JO, 19 Hi, the School forwai-ded to the Senate of 
the University of London the comnmnication required undo- 
Article IX of the (Jharter b-fore the Governing Body could make 
the first appointnient.s to the teaching staff. On December IJ, 
1910, the Senate resolved to transfer, under certain conditions, to 
the School, as from January 1, 1917, the members of the staffs of 
the Oriental Departments at University and King's Colleges other 
than those who did not desire to be so transferred. All the 
teachers concerned at the two Colleges, e.Kcept two, accepted the 
jiroposals of the School, but it should be pointed out that certain 
Oriental sulqects, e.g. Egyptology, Assyriology, and Ht>brew at 
University College, and Assyriology and Hebrew at King's 
College, continue to be taught at those Colleges. The .Senate on 
the same occasion decided to transfer on loan to the School books 
immediately needed for the teaching work of the transferred 
teachers, and to consider at a later date the cjuestion of the 
transfer of other Oriental books to the School. 

The “ China Association's School for Practical Chinese’ , which 
for some years had carried on teaching .succe.ssfully in conjunction 
with the authorities of King's College, resolved, with the con- 
currence of the Delegacy of the College, to transfer its sup})ort 
to the School of Oriental Studies, and to pay its income, 
amounting to about £350 a year, to the School, for a period 
of five years. 
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On N ovembef 28, 1010, the School applied for admission as 
a .School of tlie I'niversity. 

A preliminary aimunncoinent was issued in llecember, lOlli, 
and the School o[)ened its doors to students on Januaiy 18, 1917. 

The charge of tlie ,Sclio<-)I huildiiies was formal ly transferi ed 
from Lord (fromer's Committee and tlie ( Iffice of Work.s to the 
CoN ernine- Rody as from January !•, 1917. 

On January 29. 1917, Lord Cromer, who had taken so active 
a part in the promotion of the scheme for the School, died. 
Lord ( lurzoii of Kedleston. who had heen Actiiie-Chai t man of the 
Oriental .Studies Committee .since Lord Cromer's illness in 1914, 
succeeded him as Chairman, and the final ineetine- of tlie 
Committee took place on February 22, 11I17. The final Report 
of the Committee to the India Oflice was dated March 2G, 1917. 

On February 2o, 1917, the .Scdiool was formally opened by 
11. M. the Kin<,c An aci-ount of the memorable proceedings is 
eiveii in the present issue <.)f the Rulietin (see p. 23). 

To this record I desire to add one tinal fact. The number 
of students taken over in Januaiy last by the School from 
tlie pre-existine iiistitution.s was 9. a number niucli less than 
the normal owino to the War; the total number of names on tlie 
resilster has now (July. 19171 increased to 125, including many 
who devote their whole lime to their work at the .School. 

I may perhaps be allowed the privilege of adding to the 
foregoing sketch a per.sonal note. In the first place I should say 
that my paper is intended to be read with the Report of the 
Reay Committee and the InteriTii Repctrt of the Cromer Committee, 
to which it is only a supplement; tiny ai'c both needed in order 
to see the facts in something like their true perspective. In the 
second place, I have not attempted any estimate of the services of 
the many distinguished, able, and unselHsh persons who have 
fought through long years to bring a School like ours into 
existence and of whom some have not lived to see the substantial 
imvasure of success which it has already achieved. I shall 
be forgiven if I speak only of Lord t'romer, of whose 
numiory we all think with affectionate veneration ; and of 
Loi'd Reay ami Lord Curzon. who devoted so much time, thought, 
and energy to the initial and to the tinal stages. r('specti vely, of 
the creation of the School. To any of the living who may thiiilc 
that their names or their sei'vices ought to have been more 
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specially recorded. F can only express ree-ret that the scope of this 
article has made it impossible. I may perhaps, however, express 
liere my .sense of the services reiidei-ed liy the ]mblic Press to onr 
.School durine the last few years; and especially to tlie Times 
audits ■ Educational .Supplement the i)n/7i/ Tt‘h<jrtijih and the 
Miiniiiui Post which liavi^ cjiven us most valuable support, and 
have, no doubt, lielped larijely to educate public opinion. 

It is not only a<,niinst inditfei'cnce tliat tlie advocates of the 
.School have had to strutf^le. but ayoiinst a jealousy li.ased on the 
conviction that the number of students of Oriental lan;,oiae'es in 
this country was bound always to be strictly limited, and that 
the new School could only exist at the exjtense of its livaK 
The last few months have .already pr<>ved the futility of that 
conviction, for the .School has trrown and increased withotit takiny 
a single student from another Univeisity. It is my own sincere 
belief (basetl on analogies referred to in the Peay Report) that 
the interest cretited in Orient.al sttidies by our .Schord. with the 
eight millions of population of (Jreater London within reach of its 
doors, will liel[) the older .Schools greatly, atid will add indirectly 
but within a short time to the numbers of their students and t(> 
tlieir infltience. 

Our history is despertttely longer than it ought to have been. 
It has taken ninety-nine years to .set on foot a School of (.)rient;tl 
Sttidies on a scale at all adequate to the Metropolis of the Rritish 
Empire, and even now the .Scliool has not tlie iticomo legarded as 
a minimum In' two Oitvernment Committees and a Royal Com- 
mi.ssion. Thi.s tinembelli.shed article is not intended as an appeal, 
so I litiiit myself here to thi.s statement of the facts, in the hope 
that mtiny geiierou.s readers may communicate with the Chairman 
or Director of the .School forthwith. 

Finally I cannot help tliinking with compassion and svmpatlu' 
of the arrays of Committees and .Secretaries who ploughed the 
.sands of public inditi'erence in the past, and despaired (though 
wrongly) of the commonwealth. If I belonged to the land of the 
Rising .Sun, I should no doubt feel conscious that in writing this 
article I was otf'ering up a welcome .saciitice to the spirits 'if the 
great scholars of the past, Wilson, fhist. Yule, and others the 
strenuous advocates of our cause in thiur own dav. Miiv our 
.School become a shrine worthy of their name and fame! 

P. .J. ILmmoo. 
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O N February 23rd 1917, the School of Oriental Studies. London 
Institution, was formally opened by His Majostj’ King 
(ieorge V. 'J'he King was accompanied on this occasion by the 
l^ueen and Princess Mary, and the Royal Party included the 
(fountess of Airlie, Lady Mar\- 'rrefusis, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher. 
Mini.ster of Education, Lord Hylton, Lord .Stamfordham. Colonel 
the Hon. Willoughby, Commander Sir Charles Cust. and 
Sir Clive Wigram. 

The Royal carriage was drawn by four horses, with postilions 
and outriders in scarlet coat.s. The route to the city was by way 
of the Mall, Victoria Endjankment, Mansion House. Princes Street, 
and Moorgate Street. The ancient ceremony of presenting the 
pearl-handled sword of the City of London took place at tlie City 
boundary on the Embankment at the west end of Temple Gardens, 
the Lord Mayor, who was accompanied by the Sheritts ]>resenting 
the sword in time-honoured fashion. 

(Jn the arrival at the School, wdiere a guard of honour had 
been provided by the University of London OtHcers ' 1 ' raining 
('orps. their Majesties were received by Lord and Lad\- Curzon 
and Sir John Hewett ((.'hairman of the (loverning Body). 
Proceeding to the Continuing Members' Room Sir John Hewett 
presented to the King the following membei's of the Governing- 
Body ; Lieut. -Col. Sir Alfretl Pearce Gould ( \ ice-Chancellor of 
the University of London). Sir Charle.s Lyall (Chairman of the 
Academic (Organization Committee of the School). Sir Montagu 
Turner (Chairman of the Finance and General Puiposes Committee 
(.)f the School and of the Executi\e of the Appeal Committee). 
Mr. P. J. Hartog (Honorary Secretary) Dr. E. Denison Ros^, 
(Director of the School), and Professor F, M. Simjjson (Architect 
of the new buildings). A pioce.ssion tvas formed to the Libiaiy. 
where the opening ceremony was held. As their IMajesties entered 
the Library and proceeded to the dais, the oieheslra of Trinity 
(.'ollege of Music, conducted by Sir Frederick Bridge (King 
Edward Professor of Jlusic in the University of London), plaj’ed 
the National Anthem. 
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A distingTiished and representative gatlierin^' of upwards of 
500 persons was present at the ceremony. On the dais witli 
their .Afajesties were: .Sir Jolin Hewett. ^lonsienr Boyer (Director 
of the Paris .Scdiool (jf (Oriental Languaj^es). The lit. Hon. Atisten 
Cliainberlain, M.P. Mr. H. E. Coles, The -Marcjiiess and .Marchionevs 
of (frewe. Earl and (fountess (.'iirzon of Eedleston. The Rt. Hon. 
Andrew Eisher The Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Eisher and ,Mrs. Eisher 
Mr. J. \V. Cilhert. .Sir Alfred Pearce (lould. Hi.s Excellency the 
Japanese Ambassador. Sir Joim Jordan, 1\.( '.B. ( Minister to ( ,‘hina ) 
and Lady Jordan, Lieut. -(Jen. Sir ( '. .Macready. K.t.'.B.. and 
Lady Jlacready. Sir Thomas Mackenzie. J’lie Loril May(jr of 
London and the Lady Mayoress, His E.xcellency the Persian 
Mini.stor, the Russian ( ,'harge d'Airaires, Lord and l.ady .Sand Imrsl. 
The Rt. Hon. and Mrs. W. 1’. .Schrcitier, Lt)ril and Lady 
.Sydenham, and their ^Majesties suite. 

.Sir John Hewett. C.(S..S r..C.l.E., tiddressing the Kiiy:. stiid : — 

M.iV IT i’r.E.t.sE voi.’K .M.t.iESTV: 'I’he (ioverning Body of the 
School of (Jrienttil Studies, London Institution, desire to express 
to your IMaJesty their humble duty t»n the occasion of tin.- visit 
which your iMaje.sty has [taid u.s to-day in order to declare these 
building.s ttpen. Vour Majesty has already conferred prestige on 
the School by hec(jming its Piitron, and this further mark of your 
interest in its welftire will atl'ord great incentive and encourage- 
ment to the Governing Body in the task before them. 

The creation of a great School of (,)riental Studies in the 
Capital, adeijuate to the needs of an Empire which includes nearly 
four hundred nullion ( Irientals, has been long contemplated and 
too long delayed. Teaching in (Oriental languages has indeed 
been given in London, both at Cniver.sity (follege and at Kitig's 
College, for many years past and by scholar.s <M high ilistinction, 
but this teaching has been on a scale limited by narrow 
resources. 

Our School has been founded in general accordance with the 
recommendations of a Departmental Committee of the Treasure, 
presided over by Lord Reay, and of a Departmental Committee 
of the India ( )tlice, presided over by the late Lord Cromer, and. 
during Lord Cromer's illnes.s, by Lord Curzon of Kedleston. M'e 
have had many helpers, but to the.se three statesmen our .School 
owes a greater debt than to any others. IVith the rest of the 
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nation, we mourn tlie <leatli of Lord Gromer, in whom our 
Institution has lost a de\oted friend and wise counsellor. It is 
sad that, though he lived to see the Seiiool at work, he passed 
away before its formal opening. 

'the Senate of the I niversitj' of London liave consented to 
transfer to the School the Oriental Lepartinents of Lnivei.sity 
and King's t'olleges. and stejis are being taken to cany out the 
terms of the Article of the lloyal C'liartei" granted to us which 
jirovides that, subject to compliance with the f'ni\ersity Statutes, 
the School shall be a School of the Univer.sity of London. We 
regard tin; inheritance of Uni\ ei-sity traditions as a valuable and 
important factor in our constitution; and we hope to woik in 
cordial harmony and co-operation with the older Uni\ ersities. 
wliose Oriental Schools, particularly those at Oxford and 
( 'amhridgt', have won so Idgh and deserved a reputation. Under 
the terms of our Glianer these Universities are representei] (-n our 
( Joverning Body. 

I’lie main Vdock of the beautiftd buildings which tour Majesty 
has consented formalU’ to open for the purposes of tliis School 
was originally designed for tlie London Institution. ii Literarv 
Society founded at the beginning of the last century, which had 
a long and interesting liistory. ft was with the concurrence of * 
the Proprietors of the London Institution that an Act of 
Parliament was passed in ]!)12 tran.sferring their site and 
l)uildings to your IMajesty’s (,'ommissioueT's of Works for tlie 
purpose.s of the School of Oriental Studies. I’arliameut also 
voted a .sum of ,£'25.000 for the restoration of tliese Imildiugs and 
for the erection of our new block of seventeen class-rooms on 
vacant ground adjacent to the main block. Yonr ilajestv's 
( iovernment, the Oovcrnmeut of India, and the London Cmuitv 
Council liave made substantial grant.s to the School. A\'e consider 
ourselves especially fortunate in liaviiig our home in the centre of 
the Pity of Loudon, and we are iiidehted to tlie Lord Mavor and 
t he ( '(u-poratiou and to si-veral of tlie great City ( 'ompauies for 
generous supjmrt. Hut while our buildings are niiii|ue in 
character and admirably situated, we are still short of the income 
necessary to carry on the School on tlie footing for which it is 
designed: we trimt that this deticieney may quickly he made up 
from private lilierality. and. if ncces'-ary. by further aid from 
public sources. 
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The main objects of tlje School uia\' be expressed as follows: — 

First, to provide a place where <;ur young men who will 
presently be engaged in governing or garrisoning the Oriental 
and African parts of the Empire may learn the languages 
and study the literature, the i-eligions, and the customs of 
the jjeoples with whom they will so soon be bi-might into 
contact, and their influence ovei- whom will largely depend 
upon their familiarity with indigenous character, ideas, and 
institutions, 

ScconiU.ij. to otter a training to tlnrse who ai'e aljout to 
proceed to the same countrie.s to take jpart in commercial 
enterprise or other a\ocati(jns. or for purj)Ose.s of study and 
research. 

Thinlhi, to furnish to the Capital of the Empire a meeting- 
gnjund and focus for scladars from the Ea.st (;f various 
nationalities, where, on their visits to this country, they may 
be assured of a .sympathetic welcoim.', and find at hand, if 
they desire them, opportunities foi- study anumg those engaged 
in kindred pursuits. 

We wish more especially to empliasize the importance of thi.s 
.School as a centre of Indian studie.s, and its creation as in some 
measure a recogniti<m of the great p(rsition which India uccufhes 
in the Empire. 

We take your Majesty s gracious pre.sence as a sign that your 
Majesty is fully cognisant of and iinpre.ssed with the importance 
to the Empire of the study of Oriental and African languages 
and civilizations on a scale which Great Britain, alone among 
great countries of the world interested in the East, has not 
hitherto regarded as necessary ; and we have planned that our 
School shall be at least equal to the Oriental Schools in foreign 
capitals, and adei[uate to imperial needs. We propose to teach 
the languages of eight hundred million people. The imports and 
exports of the k nited Kingdom alone with the [peoples of whom 
we are to teach the languages amount to between two and rhr(*e 
hundred millions sterling annuallv. But the magnitude of our 
scheme cannot be ex[ire.ssed in terms of money or of the mere 
number <pf languages taught. Our teaching is only a means t(j an 
end. The greatness and solidarity of this vast Empire in its 
internal and its i“xteii]al relations I'est on the comjprehension of 
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and tlie just and sympathetic dealing with, men intinitely varied 
in race, religion, speech, character, and upbringing. We believe 
that the trainino- ^iven in our School will matoriallv contribute to 
the fuller realization of the nation's ideals in the distant paits of 
your Majesty's dominions, and to the prosperity and the ethcient 
working of the Empire as a whole. If, with the appro\ al of your 
Majesty's (iovernment, we are starting our new career at this 
crisis, it is because we are deeply convinced that the task we ha\e 
to fulfil, both in view of the War and of the period which will 
immediately follow, could no longer he safely neglected or 
delayed. 

We desire to express to Her Majesty the Queen our humble 
<luty and sincere pleasure at her pi-esence here t(j-day. M e are 
well aware of the great interest which Her ^Majesty has shown in 
the higher education of women, and we hope that, especially in 
view of the part which women doctors and other women workei's 
play in the East, Her [Majesty will take a special inteiest in this 
School. We already have women teachers and women students, 
and enual oppoi'tunities will he given in eviuy way to men and 
women alike. 

AVe desire humbly to thank your [Majesties for your presence 
to-day to .sanction and encourage our great undertaking. 


'I'he King, on rising to reply saiil ; - 

-Mv Loros, L.vdies a\o Hentekmen. — I thank you for your 
loyal and dutiful address. 

1 am glaii to he the Patron of the School (.)f Oriental .Studies, 
and it gives me particular gratification to take part to-day in the 
ceremony (jf opening this tine building in which the School is 
hencef(jrth to carry on it.s work, 

I cannot sufficiently emphasize the wide scope and vast 
importance of that work. The .School will afford fresh oppor- 
tunities of study to those services which have been the pioneer of 
progress and the instrument of gcjod government in India ami 
I*' liirnish with a fuller technical ei[uipm(uit tin.' 

})ioneei's of c<.'mmerce and industry who in each successive 
generation undertake the dntyol tipholding the honoured fame of 
British tr.ade in the East. Its work will serve to develop the 
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sympathy whicli already so liappily exists hetweeii my siihjects 
and those of my Far Eastern Ally, Japan. But more tiian this is 
to he looked for from the Sehool. 

If it happily sneeeed.s in impartintj to the pupils sent ont as 
teachers of unselfish government and ci\ilized commerce a clearer 
comprehension (jf the thonghts and li\>’S of the diverse races of 
the East, the good effects of that snccess will extend fai- heyond 
the immediate and tangible resnlts. 'fhe ancient liteiatnre and 
the art of India are of uni<pie interest in the history of human 
endeaNour. I look to the School to ipiicken public intoi’esf iti the 
intellectual tradition of that great continent atid to promote and 
as.sist the labours of the students in the.si' departments of know- 
ledge, t') the mutual adsantage of both countries. 

The School is about to open its doors in the midst of an 
unparalleled crisis in the wf)ild's history. ^'or more than two 
years tin; peoples of my dominions with loyalty nml de\otion 
have \ied with each other in offering their blood and treasure for 
the prosecution of a righteous war. The sense of common sacrifice 
and common endeavour has drawn ns all nearer to om; another in 
feeling and .sympathy. .Meanwhile we belie\e that the ])e.‘tceful 
lahtjurs of this Institution in spreading acenrate and scietuitic 
knowledge of Eastern life and thotight will foster the spirit of 
loyalty and patriotism and knit together still el(;ser the many 
nations of iny Empire. 

I am very conscious of how much we owe to those distiuguished 
scholars aud statesmen whose undaunted etibrts have largely aided 
in establishing this .School. I deeply regret that one of the most 
illustrious. Loid Cromer, has not been perndtted to see the 
completion of his share in tin; work. Had he lived his wise 
judgment and unrivalled experience would have been of priceless 
value ill council. I recognize and appreciate the debt of gratitude 
which this School owes to the public-spirited benefactors who 
have contributed so liberally to it.s endowment fund. In so d(jing 
they have rendered a service to the Empire, and I trust that the 
beiieticeiice of the community will endow the School with funds 
adequate to all the demands which may be made upon its teaching 
capacity. 

I now declare the .School of Oriental Studies open. May Cod 
bless its labours in the advancement of learning, unity, and good 
government among my people of every race and language. 
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Tlio lit. Hon. Earl Curzon of Kedle.stoii. K.tJ., 

G.C.I.E., Ghainnan of the Genera) Coiiiuhttee, spolce as follotvs: — 

Your Majesty lias taken part, if I may sa\' so, in a ineinorable 
cereinonv. It marks the end of one period and tlie heginning of 
anotlier. For years tliere liave existed means of following Oriental 
studies, both at Iving's I'ollege and at Universit\' College in 
London, (piite apart from the larger efforts which have been made 
at the old academic institutions of Clxford and Cambridge. But 
now. for the first time, those efforts are to be co-ordinated, unitied. 
and centralized in the Metropolis of the Empire. Henceforth we 
shall feel that we are not behind the similar institutions that 
exist at Paris, at Petrograd, and — if I may say it with bated 
breath — at Berlin. (Laughter.) Henceforward 1 hope we shall 
not be behind those rivals or those enemies in our eijuipment for 
that which is an essential part of the duty of the Empire. ( Hear, 
hear.) We place representatives of Oxford and ( 'ambridge upon 
our Governing' Body, and we hope to work in the closest and most 
cordial co-operation with them. (Hear, hear.) 

It i.s nearly ten years ago since the (Committee was formed, 
under the chairmanship of Lord Keay, which laid down the plan 
(.if this School of Oriental Studies. May I add a word to what 
your Majest}^ .said of Lord Cromer ' I cannot exaggerate the 
debt which this Institution, no less than the Empire at large, owes 
to that eminent man. (Hear, hear.) He devoted to this purpose 
all the enthusiasm, assiduity, and organizing capacitv which 
characterized everything he did. Nothing was too small for him 
to deal with, nothing was too big for him to grasp. His friends 
and the public will always regard thi.s In.stitution as one of the 
le.sser monuments to his memory. It will serve — although no 
such service is needed — to keep alive the memory of that great 
man, who was a true friend of all Eastern peoples as well as 
a great servant of the State. (Hear, hear.) 

E.yst and West 

And now as to the objects of thi.s Institution. I do not look 
upon it merely as an educational centre, where administrators and 
.soldiers, merchants and missionaries, will learn the languages, 
study the history, and absorb the customs of the East. That, 
indeed, is its primary object. We hope to .send forth those 
persons in every sphere better equipped for the work that they 
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are about to uudertake. 3'liat ivork ought to apj)eiil to tlie City. 
Nobly a.s the City lia.s re.sponded to the appeal, splendidly as 
some of the City ('ompaiiies have given. I hope tliat theif 
generosity is not yet exhausted. ( Hear. hear. ) J confront you 
with the striking and lamentable fact that, while we aie aiming 
at £14.000 a year, we have at present only £10..‘)00. of which not 
more than £7. .100 can be regai-ded as permanent, the remainder 
being sub.scriptioii.s for a .sho)-t term f>f t’ears. What an opportunit}' 
there i.s in the midst of a gre.it war to .show that your lesouice.s 
are not e.\hausted. and to piove the power and vitality of the 
Chty by e(mtributing to thi.s great Imperial object ! 

But in my \'iew this .School ought to haw much imtie than 
a merely instructional or utilitarian value. I hojie a.s time jia-sses 
this place will become a sort of clearing-house of ideas between 
Hast and West — a bridge hi'tween the mind and character ul’ 
Croat Britain and those Oriental peoples with whom she is 
brought into such close cont.act. 4'he gap that exists between 
the psychology of the K.-ist and West is often spidten (jf as though 
it were unplumbed ami impassable. .M_)’ belief is that with everv 
year that passes it becomes less wide and le.ss deep. Bridges are 
constantly being tlirown over it by the common relations of 
travel, of trade, of diplomacy, of ])ublic .seiwice, and private 
busines.s. Let this Institution be an additional bridge. A real 
understanding between East and West can only be achieved bv 
a knowledge (tf the character, the life, and thought of those whose 
physical einironment may be so entirely different, and great 
indeed will be the disappointment of many of us if this place doe, s 
not bring into closer union what we maj- describe as the soul of 
the Eastern and Western world. (Hear, hear.) 

Tue Ki.vid.s Tk.avee.s 

May I say that there can be no happier augury foi- the success 
of such a scheme than that your IMajesty should ha\e graced this 
opening ceremony. (Hear, hear.) Youi Majesty is the most 
tra\ elled .Sovereign since the days of the Roman Emperor Hadrian. 
There i.s hardly one of the countries the languages of which are 
going to be taught here by Dr. .Denison Ko.s.s and his capable staff' 
which your Majesty has not visited, and of w hich you cannot 
speak wu'th per.sotia! knowledge. Circumstances have thrown 
a good deal of my life into contact with the East, and thi.s I can 
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truly say, that the intimate acquaintance Mhich your Majesty has 
acquired with those parts of tlie world, the sympathy ^\hich ha.s 
characterized every uttei'ancc of yours when you have spoken, 
have been assets of immense and incalculable value to the Empire 
of which you are the hcael. I hope that all future Soveieigns of 
the British Empire will follow your example in this respect, and 
that we shall all remember that, thoiieli the cential tabeinacle of 
this Empiie is set ujr here in London, its outer courts are thronged 
with countless hosts who will continue to look to us in the future, 
as they ha\e done in the jiast. for administratis e guidance, for 
inspiration, and for example. 

As to what the future of those countries and those peoples 
will be — what decrees of autonomy or self-government will be 
either conceded to them or won by themselves, what will be the 
link that unite.s them to the centre in the future — none of us can 
say. But never let it be said that the country which started 
them forward on the career of constitutional development, of 
industrial and commercial expansion and moral progress, shrank 
from the task because it became more difficult or because the end 
was lost in cloud and mist. Rather may an Institution like this, 
which your Majesty has opened to-day, be as a wayside inn on 
the road which East and West will travel together hand in hand 
in an ever closer and more fraternal union.' (Cheers.) 

At the conclusion of the ceremony the King and Royal party 
made a tour of the School and inspected the class-rooms and 
lecture halls. 

^ On February *Jb. IIHT. t]ie following letter from Lord Curzon appeared in 
tlie Tinifs and el>e\vbore 

“ M\ remarks as Chaiinian of the Committee at tlie openin^^ of the new 
Scliool of Oriental Studies in Finsbury Circus by His Majesty the King" suti'eied 
from a very regrettable oiiii''Sion — due not to ma<lvei fence, but to forgetfulness — 
which I «5houId like, with your penni«*''ion, to rectify. After mentioning the 
sei vices of Lord Cromer as fir^t Chairman of the Committee. I had meant to sa\ 
liow great is the debt that the new instilution owes to our Hon. SecretaiA*. 
Mr. F. J. Ilartog, (,M.E , Hegi'^trar of the L<nidon University, without whosr 
indefatigable and tactful labours <luring the past seven ^eai" the scheme coubi 
not have rea<-hed fruition. And, lurther, I had intended to mention the con- 
trihution to the same result of our architect, ProfesMu- F. M. Simplon. F.K.I.K.A.. 
wlio adapted and added to the* rine clas'^ical stiuctuie ol the London Institution 
with eipial leganl to utility and taste.'* 
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PI! K- T A X<i POETR Y 
Hv A. i>. Walev 

rpHE followiiio' poeiii.'^ liave never been translated Ijefore.' 

I have added to niv translations oidy such connnents as 
are indis})ensable. I liope in a siibse(|uent essay to discuss the 
importance ot' pre-T ant:;' poetry, and to yive references to tin' 
sources rvln’cli I liave used. 

I wish to take thi.s oppuitunity of tlianking Mr. S. IT Tiny 
for the kind and intelligent assistance he has given me in many 
ditlicultie.s. 

The Orphan 

To be an orphan, 

To be fated to be an orphan. 

How Ihtter i.s this lot ! 

When my father and mother were alive 
1 Used to ride in a carriage 
With four tine horses. 

Hut when they both died. 

My brother and sister-in-law 
Sent me out to be a merchant. 

Jn the south 1 travelled to the ' Nine Rivers 
And in the east as far as (’h i and Lu.' 

At the end (jf tin' year Avhen I came home 
.T dared not tell them what I had suti'ered — 

Of the lice and vermin in my head. 

Of the dust in my face and eves. 

IMy brother told me to yet ready the dinm.-i-. 
iMy sister-in-law told me to see after the hutses. 

1 was always going tip into the hall 
And running down again to the parh.air. 

.My tears fell like rain. 

In the morning they sent me to draw water 
1 did not get back till nightfall. 

SiiH-o t 111- \va- I ir Ten. a t ran-hinon (tf the tour h\ T'ati (.’h 'H-n i p. 4Pu 

h,i~ apjxRit (.-(I ill i id many. 

■ i.e. Kiii-kianji in 


Sliantmur. 
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^fy liands ^vere all .‘■ore 
And I had no .shoe.^;, 

I walked the cold earth 
'rreadiny on thorn.s and hranihlcs. 

As I stopped to pull out the thorns, 

How hitter my heai't was! 

.My tears fell atid fell 

.\nd [ went on sohhiny' and solthin". 

In winter I have no e^reat-coat ; 

Nor in sninmei', thin clothe.s. 

It is no pleasure to he alive, 

I had rather quickly leave the earth 
And go heneath the Yellow .Spring.s.' 

The April winds blow 

And the grass is growing green. 

In the thii'il month— -silkwot ms and mulherries. 

In the sixth month — the melon-harvest. 

I went out with the melon-eart 
-Vnd just as f was eoming home 
'I’he melon-cart turned over. 

The jxi'ople wIk.i came to help me were fow. 

Hut the peciple who ate the melons were many. 

All they left im,' was tlie stalks — 

To tak'i; Intmc as fast as I c<.)iild. 

My Ijfctther and sister-in-law were harsh. 

They asked me all sorts of awful questions. - 
\Vhy (loe.s eveiy one in the village hate me ^ 

T want to write a letter and send it 

'l'<t mv father and mother under the eaith. 

And tell them I can t go on anv longer 
Living with my hiotlier and mv' sister-in-law. 

Anmt., jirst centunj B.C. 

Cock-crow Song 

In the eastern (juarter dawn breaks, the stars flicker pale. 

Tlie morning cock at Ju-nan mounts the wall and crows. 

‘ H.uk's. 

- rhf ])ln'a‘e §j, 1^, wliich foUoH'.i tlii'5 line, a formula for introdiieiiig- the 
Li^t part ot a song and .simply means "In conclusion". 
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The songs are over, the clock ^ run down, but the feast is 
still Set, 

The moon "TOWS dim and the stars are few: mornine lias come 

O ' O 

to the world. 

At a thousand gates ami ten thousand doors the fi.sh-shaped 
keys turn ; 

Round the Palace and up by the Castle, tlie crows and magpies 
are flying. 

Anon., first century B.C. 

The Golden Palace 

We go to the Golden Palace : 

We set out the jade cups. 

We summon the lionoured guests 
To enter at the Golden Gate. 

They enter at the Golden Gate. 

In the Eastern Kitchen the meat is sliced and ready — 

Roast Ijeef and boiled pork and mutton. 

The Master of the Feast hands round the wine. 

The harp-pla\'er.s souikI their clear chords. 

The cups are pushed aside and we face each other at chess: 
The rival pawns ai-e maishalled rank against rank. 

The tire gluws and the smoke puffs and cuils: 

From the incen^i.'-burner rises a delicate fragrance. 

TTie clear wine h:is made our cheeks red ; 

Round the table jiyv and peace prevail. 

May those who shared in this day's delight 
Through countless autumns enJo\' like felicity. 

Anon., frst century B.C. 

Fighting South of the Castle. 

They fought south of the Castle, 

They died north of the wall. 

T’hey died in the moors and were not buried. 

Their Hesh was the food of crows. 

'■ Tell the ci'ijws we are not afraid : 

We ha\e died in the moors and cannot be buried. 
Crows, how can our bodies escape you ? ” 


A water-clock. 
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Tlie waters flowed deep 

And tlie ruslies in tlie pool were dark. 

Tlie riders fouglit and were slain ; 

Tlioir lior.ses wajider neighing. 

By tlie bridge there was a lioiise.' 

Wa.s it south, wa.s it north ' 

The harve.st wa.s Jiever gathered. 

How can we give y(jn your otl'erings ^ 

Faillifully you served yonr I’ririee. 

Though all in vain. 

I think of you. faithful .s(ddiers. 

Your serv ice sliall n<.»t he foi-golteii. 

For in tlie niorning you went our to battle 
And at night you did not return. 

Aumi.. r. 1 24 [!.( 


The Eastern Gate. 

A poor man determines tv ;/e nut into the imiid and male lux foi I inie. 
Ills wife tries to detain him. 

I w'ent out at the eastern gate : 

I never thought to return. 

But I came back to the gate with my heart full of sorrow 

There was not a peck of rice in the bin . 

'i'here was not a coat Imnging on the pegs. 

.So I took my sword and went toward.s the gate. 

.My wife and child clutched at niy coat and w'cpt ■ 

Some people want to be' lich and grand : 

I only want to share niy porridge with you. 

Above. W’e have the blue waves of the sky . 

Below the yellow face of tin's little child. ' 

“■ Bear wife, I cannot stay. 

Soon it will be loo late. 

^\ hen one is growing old 
One cannot ])ut thing.s oil'. ' 

Anvil., tirst centiai/ U.C. 

There is no tract' et jt left. Tins pas.-iea’c ilescrihcs the havoc or war. Th.- 
harvest has not heen eatheie'I • therefore eorn-oftei inits eainiot he iiaule to t h.- 
.spirits of the ileail. Tor this eainpaijrn airaiiisl the ituiis. sec W’lce'cr, 7V.,v . 
Jliafoeitpe 1 , 47s. 
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'riip followini; five poems belong to the series known as the 
Nineteen Old Poems (1^ I# + # ), attributed to Mei Slieng 

second century B.C. 

I 

Oreen. green, 

Tlie cypress on the mound. 

Firm. firm. 

The boulder in the .stream. 

Man's li fe lived within this world 

Is like the sojourning of a hurried traveller. 

A cup of wine together will make us glad, 

And a little friendship is no little matter. 

Yoking my chariot I urge my stubborn horses. 

I wander about in the streets of Wan and Lo.’^ 

In Lo Town how fine exerytliing is 1 

The '‘Caps and Belts" - go seeking each other out. 

The great boulevards are intersected by lanes. 

Wherein are the town-houses of Royal Dukes. 

The two palaces stare at each other from afar. 

'the twin gates rise a hundred feet. 

By prohmging the feast let us keep our hearts gay. 

And leave no room for sadness to creep in. 


II 

Of this day's gloi'ious feast and revel 

The pleasure and delight are difficult to describe. 

Plucking the lute they .sent forth lingering sounds. 

The new melodies in beauty reached the divine. 

Skilful singers entoned the high words. 

Those who knew the tune heard the trueness of their singing. 
We sat there each with the same desire 
And like thought.s by each unexpressed : 

'■ .Man in the world lodging for a single lifetime 
Passes suddenly like dust borne on the wind. 

^ This pneni was oleiously written ttlien tlic capital was at Lo-vany:. i.e. 
(luring the Eastern Han (lynasty, which started in '2.-i .t.ti. It cannot, therefore, 
lie hy Hei Slicng. who died under the previous dvnastv. 

- Higli officei s. 
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Then let us hiiny out -with steps 

And be the first to reach the highways and fords: 

Eather than star’ at lioine wretched and pour 
For long years plunged in sordid grief. ’ 

III 

Turning nu’ chariot I yoke iny horses and go. 

On and on down the long roads 

The autumn winds shake the hundred grasses. 

On every side how desolate and bare 
The things I meet are all new thing.s. 

Their straiTTeness hastens the coming of old age. 

Prosperity and decay each have their season. 

Success is bitter when it is slow in coming. 
iVfan's life i.s not metal or stone, 

He cannot far prolong the days of hi.s fate 
Suddenly he follows in the rvay' of things that change. 

Fame is the only treasure that endure.s. 

IV 

The dead are gone and with them we cannot convei.se. 

The living are here and ought to have our love. 

Leaving the cit\’-gate I look ahead 

And see before me only mound.s and tombs. 

The old graves are ploughed up into tleld.s 
The pines and cypresses are hewn for timber. 

In the white aspens sad winds sing ; 

Their long murmuring kills my heart with grief. 

I want to go home, to ride to mv village "ate. 

I want to go back, but there's no road back. 

V 

Col'l, cold the year draw.s to its end. 

The crickets and grasshoppers make a doleful chirping. 

The chill wind increases its violence. 

My’ wandering love has nu coat to cover him. 

He gave his embroidered furs to the Ladv of Lo,^ 

* I he Lo .Shell }'.§ ^1^. who the subject of T^'ao Chili's famous "Lo Siieii 
Ballad , which Has illustrated by Ku K’ai-c-liih iii a roll which now belong's To 
Mr. Charles i reer ot Detroit. Her name is here used g'eiiericallv to mean '‘the 
beaurifiil women of the capital **. 
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But from me liis Ijedfellow he is quite estranged. 

Sleeping alone in the depth of the long night 
In a dream I thought I saw the light of his face. 

IMj’ dear one thought of our old joys together, 

He came in his chariot and gave me the front reins. 

I wanted so to prolong our pUu’ and laughter. 

To Injld his hand and go hack with him in his coach. 

But when he had come he would not stay long, 

Nor stop to go with me to the inner chamher. 

Truly without the falcon’s wing.s to carry me 
How can I rival the flying wind's swiftness ’ 

I go and lean at the gate and think of mv grief. 

My falling tears wet the double gates. 

Li Ling {aecond centuri/ B.C.) 

Partimj from Su ll'a 

The good time will never come hack again : 

In a moment our parting will he over. 

Anxiously, we halt at the road-side; 

Hesitating, we embrace where the fields begin. 

The clouds above are floating acro.ss the sky : 

.Swiftly, swiftlv passing ; or blending together. 

The waves in the wind lose their fixed place 
And are rolled away each to a corner of Heaven. 

From now onwards long must he our parting. 

So let us stop again for a little while. 

I wish I could ride on the wings of the morning wind 
And go with you right to your journev s end. 

Li Ling ^ |>^ and Su \\ u ^ were both prisoners in the 
land of the Huns. After nineteen years Su AVu was relea.sed. 
Li Ling would not go hack with him. AA'hen inxiii d to do so. he 
got up and danced. singin<T; 

I came ten thousand leagues 

Acnw.s sandy deserts 

In the service of mj' Prince. 

To break the Hun tribes. 

Aly way was blocked and haired, 

My arrows and sword broken. 
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My armies had faded away, 

Mj’ reputation liad i^one. 

*#**•* 

My old mother is long dead. 

Altliough I want to requite my Prince. 

How can I return ? 

Ch‘in Chia 

Cli'iii Cilia ^ ^ (first century A.D. ) was summoned to take 
up an appointment at the capital at a time wlien Ids wife was ill 
and staying with her parent.s. He was therefore unahle to say 
good-hve to her, and sent her three poems instead. Tins is the 
last of the three. 

Solemn, solemn, the coachman gets ready to go ; 

Chiang, chiang. ' the harness hells ring. 

At break of dawn I must start on my long journej' : 

At cock-crow I must gird on my belt. 

I turn hack and look at the empty room : 

For a moment I almost think I see you there. 

One parting, but ten thousand regrets : 

As I take my seat, my heart is unquiet. 

What shall I do to tell j'ou all my thoughts 
How can I let you know of all my love ? 

Precious hairpins make the head to shine, 

And bright mirrors can reflect beauty. 

Fragrant herbs banish evil smells. 

And the scholar’s harp has a clear note. 

The man in the Book of Odes ^ who was given a quince 
Wanted to pay it back with diamonds and rubies. 

\Vhen I think of all the things you have done bn' me, 
How ashamed I am to have done .so little for vou .' 
Although I know that it is a poor return. 

All I can give you is this description of my feelings. 

Ch‘in Chia’s Wife’s Reply 

My poor body is, alas, unworthy: 

I was ill when first you brought me home. 

Limp and weary in the house. 

* 0(fe', V, 10. 
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Time passed and I got no better ; 

\Ye could hardly ever see each other : 

I could not serve you as I ought. 

Then you received the Imperial mandate : 

You were ordered to go far away to the city. 

Long, long must be our parting ; 

I was not destined to tell you my thoughts. 

I stood on tiptoe gazing into the distance. 

Interminably gazing at the road that had taken you. 
With thoughts of you my mind is obsessed : 

In my dreams I see the light of your face. 

Xow 3 ’ou are started on your long journey, 

Each day brings you further from me. 

(Ill that I had a bird s wing^ 

And high Hyitig could follow you ! 

Long I sob and long I cry : 

The tears fall down and wet my skirt. 

Satire on Paying Calls in Au^st 

When I was young, throughout the hot .season 
There were no carriages driving about the roads. 

I’eople shut their doors and lay down in the cool : 

Or if they went out. it was not to pat’ calls. 
Xow'adat’s, — -ill-bred, ignorant fellows, 

W hen they feel the heat, make for a friend s house. 
I’he unfortunate host, when he hears some one coming. 
Scowls and frowns, but can think of no escape. 

There's nothing for it but to rise and go to the door," 
-Vnd in his comfortable seat he groans and .sighs. 

'Fhe conversation doe.s not end quickly ; 

Prattling and babiiling, what a lot he savs ! 

Only when one i.s almost dead with fatigue 
He asks at last if one isn't tinding him tirino-. 

((due's arm is almost in half with continual fanning: 
I'he sweat is pouring down one's neck in .streams.) 

Do not say that this i.s a small matter: 

1 consider the practice a blot on our social life. 

I therefore caution all wise men 

That August visitors should not be admitted. 

By L'Ji ciKi Hsiao ^ third century A.T). 
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The Campaign against Wu 

(Two PijeiD-^) 

I 

^fy charioteer Iia^tens to yoke iny carriage. 

For I must go on a joniin-y far awa_\'. 

‘Where are you "oiui;; ou yijiii- joiiiney far away"" 

To the land of \\ u, when' my enemies are. 

J!ut I must 7ide many tiioiisand miles. 

Feyond tlie eastern road tliat leads to Wu. 

Fetween the rivers hitter winds I7I0W, 

Swiftly flow the waters of Ilnai and Ssfi. 

I want to take a skiti’ and cross these riveis 
Fut alas for me, where shall I find a hoal " 

To sit idle is not my desii-e; 

(dadly enough would 1 go to my (.•onnirFs aid. 

H 

He /(/innili'iiis the eiiinpaiiin 
In the north-we.st there is a lloating cloud 
Stretched on high, like a chariot'.s canvas-awning, 

Alas that I was horn in lln.'se times. 

To be hlown along like a cloud puffed hy the wind I 
It has blown me away tit the south-east, 

(hi and on till I came to Wu-liui. 

\\’u-hui is not my country : 

Why should I go on staying and staying here " 

1 will give it up and never speak of it again — 

This being abroad and always living in dread. 

Bu Wei Wen-ti ^ ^ ^ is.S-V-.-T A.D. ijii^t Empeior of 
the Ibis; dijnustij). 

The Ruins of Lo-yang 

Fy Ts ao Chih fr ^ ( IP2-233 a.d.), third son of Ts ao Ts ao. 
He was a great favourite with his father till he made a mistake 
in a campaign. In this poem he retTirns to look at the ruins of 
Lo-i'ang, where he used to live. It had been sacked by Tung Clio. 

I climb to the ridge of Pei .Mang 3Iountain 
And look down on the citv of Lo-vain^ 

«- •• O' 

In Lo-yang how .still it is 1 
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Palaces and liouses all burnt to ashes. 

Walls and fences all broken and gapin". 

Thorns and brambles shooting up to the .sky. 

I do not see the old old-men : 

1 only see the new young men. 

I turn aside, for the straight road is lost : 

The fields are overgrown and will never be ploughed again. 

I have been away such a long time 

That I do not know which street is which. 

How sad and ugly the empty moors are ! 

A thousand miles without the smoke of a chimney. 

1 think of the house I lived in all those years : 

I am heart-tied and cannot speak a word. 

The Cock-fight 

Our wandering eyes are sated with the dancer's skill. 

Our cars are weary with the sound of -kung" and • shang".' 
Our host is silent and sits doing nothing: 

All the guests go on to places of amusement. 
»*»»**•** 

On long benches the sportsmen sit ranged 
Round a cleared room, watching the tio-htino'-coclcs. 

The gallant birds are all in battle-trim : 

They raise their tails and Hap defiantly. 

Their beating wings stir the calm air ; 

Their angry eyes gleam with a red light. 

Where their beaks have .struck, the tine feathers are scattered: 
With their strong talons they wound again and again. 

Their long cries enter the blue clouds; 

Their Happing wings tirelessly boat and throh. 

“ Pray God the lamp-oil lasts a little longer, 

Then I shall not leave tvithout winning the match!'’ 

Bi/ Ts'au Chill. 

Regret 

When I was young I learnt fencing 

xVnd was better at it than “Crooked Castle".'- 

^ Xotes of the scale. 

^ ® f-'h‘vi-ch'eng. 01>viou''ly the hirihplaee of a famou'. swordsman, 

but I have not identitietl him. There was a place ot thi^ name m ^Shantum^. 
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3Jy spirit was liigh as the rolling clouds. 

And iny fame resounded beyond the world. 

I took iny sword to the de.sert sands, 

I drank m\' horse at the Nine Moors. 

My flags and banners flapped in the wind. 

And nothing was heard but the song of my drums 

Mar and its travel.s have made me .sad, 

And a tierce anger burns within me : 

Its thinking of how I’ve wasted my time 
That makes this fury tear my heart. 

Bn YiUtn Chi In, A.D. 

Taoist Song 

I will cast out M’i.sdom and reject Learning, 

My thoughts shall wander in the (Ircat Void {his). 
Always repenting of wrongs done 
Mill never bring my heart to rest. 

I cast my hook in a single .stream ; 

But my joy is as though 1 posses.sed a kingdom. 

I loose my hair and go singing: 

To the four frontiers men join in my refrain. 

This is the purport of my .song ; 

'■ My thoughts .shall wander in the Great Void. ’ 

Bn Chi K'ann A.D. 

A Gentle Wind 

A gentle wind fans the calm night; 

A bright moon shines on the high toner. 

A voice wliispers, but no one answers when I call ; 

A shadow stirs, but no one coine.s when I beckon. 

The kitchen-man brings in a dish of lentils : 

Mhne is there, but I do not till niv cup. 
t onteutment with poverty is fortune s best gift : 

Kiches and Honour are the handmaids of Disaster. 

'rhough gold and gems by the world are sought and prized 
To me tliey seem no more tlian weeds or chaff. 

By Fii Ilhilun ff 5^, died 278 A.D. 
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Day Dreams 

^yhen I was youiii;’ I played with a soft hrusli, 

And was passionately devoted to reading all sorts of hooks. 
In prose I made t'hia I ^ my standard ; 

In \crse I imitated Ssu-ma Hsiang-Ju.'^ 

But then the arrows began singing at the frontier, 

And a winged summons came dying to the city. 

Although arms were not my profession. 

I had once read .lang-ehu's war-book 
I shouted aloud and my cries rent the air ; 

I felt as though 'L'ung \Vu were already annihilated. 

The scholar's knife cuts be.st at its fii-.st use, 

And my dreams hurried on to the completion of my plan. 

I wanted at a .stroke to clear the Yang-tze and Hsiang, 

And at a glance to |■[Uoll the 'ribetans and Hm 
When my tusk was done I should not accept a barony. 

But refusing with a bow, retire to a cottagt.' in the counti’y. 

Bi/ 'fao San ^ tJiiril cnuttini A. I). 

The Desecration of the Han Tombs 

At I’ei-mang how thev lise to Heaven, 

I'hose high mounds. Four f>i- five in the fields ! 

A’hat men lie burieil under these tombs ' 

All of them were l^ords nf the Han wi»rld. 

■ Kung" and "Wen gaze acruss ;ir each other: 

'I'he \ uan mound is all grown o\i-r with weeds. 

When the ilynasty was falling, tumult and disorder aicwe, 
I'hietes and robljers roamed like wild beasts. 

Of earth ’ they have carried away more than one handful. 
They base gone into \aults and opened the secret doois. 
Jewelled scabbards lie twisted and defaced : 

The stones that were set iii them, thieves have carried awav. 

■ Eoi tile-''; f.nuoU' w l iter-, see t ales' Hmiji 'ij'liictl Jhrlinu'iri/' 

- X.iiiie- (It two toiiiU-. 

' In the tailv d.iy- or tlie dyiia-ty a man -role ,i liandiul oi eaith Iroui the 
linpefial toui'n- lunl m a- e-xeeuted liy llnj iiuliee. 'I’lie F.inpeioi \\ a- turioii- iit i lie 
lightne-s ot the puni-hmeiit. Viin-meii ^ -aid to .Meiig t'h ■iing-ehuii 

® (idled tit 'JT'.t) . •■Doe- it not guet e _\ou to llniik that after 

a Imiidred yeai- this terr.tee will he cast down and this pond cleared aw a_\ " 

Meieg Ch'ang-edinn wept. 
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Tlie ancestral temples are Ininimocks in tlie gi-onml ; 

'I’he walls that went round tlieiii are all levelled fiat. 

(Jver everythin^ the tangled thorns are <rrowin;r: 

A herdhoy pushes through them up the path. 

Down in the thorns rabbits liave made their ljurrows : 

The weeds and thi.stles will never be cleared away. 

Over the tombs the ploughsliare will be driven. 

And peasants will have their iield.s and orchai'ds there. 

'I’hey that were once lords of a thousand hosts 
Are now become the dust of the liills and ritlges. 

I tliiidc of what Yun-meii saitl 

And am sorely grieved at the thought of “ then " and "now ". 

litj Chanij Tsfii third ccntiii u A.D. 

Bearer’s Song 

Wlien I was ali\-e, I wandered in the streets of the capital: 
Xow that I am dead, I am left to lie in the lields. 

In the morning I drove out from the High Hall ; 

In the evening I lodged beneath the Yeil(.>w Springs.* 

When the white .sun had sunk in the Western ( 'liasm 
I hung u[i m\' chariot and rested my four horses. 

Now, even the mighty Haker of All 
Could not bring the life ))ack to my limbs. 

Bij Mill ILii ^3 second century A.D. 

Four Poems by I'ao C'lrien 3Cd-427 A.D. 

I 

Substance, Shadow, and Spirit 

High and low, wise and simple, all busily hoard up the 
moment.s of life. How greatly they err! Therefoi'e I have to 
the utterino'-t expo.'-ed the bitternes.s both of Substance and 
Shadow, and have made Spirit .show how, by following Xature. 
we ma\' dissolve this bitterness. 

Siitistance speuks to .ShiJoir 
Heaven and Faith exist for ever: 

Ifountains and rivers never change. 

Put heibs and trees in perpetual rotation 

Are renovated and withered by the dew.s and frosts: 


' Hade'. 
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A)ul 4[an the wise, Man the divine — 

Shall he alone escape this law ? 

Fortuitously appearing for a nioiiient in the \vorld 
He suddenly departs, never to return. 

How can he know that the friends he has lel’l 
Are missing him and tliinking of him ' 

Only the things that he used remain : 

They look upon them and their tears flow. 

Me' no magical arts can .save. 

Though you may hope for a wizard’s aid. 

I heg you listen to this advice — 

When you can get wine, he sure to drink it. 

There is no way ti> preserve life. 

Drugs of immortality are instruments of folly. 

I would gladly wander in Paradise, 

Put it is far away and theie is no road. 

•Since the day that I was joined to you 
We have shared all <.>ur joys and pains. 

^^'hile you re.sted in tlit' ''hade, f left you a while; 
Put till the end we sliali he together. 

( )ur joint existence is impermanent : 

Sadly togetlier we shall .slip away. 

I'hat t\heii the l.'0<]y decays fame sliould also go 
Is a thought uueiidurahle, hurning the heart. 

Let us strive and labour wlnle yet we mav 
T’o do some deeil that men will praise. 

Wine may in truth dispel our sorrow. 

Put how compare it with lasting fame ? 

SpDlt ExpOllllJi 
( iod can only set in imjtion : 

He cannot conti'ol the tilings lie has made. 

Man. the second of the Three Urders. 

Owes his [irecedence to Me. 

Though I am ditl'erent from you, 

W e were born involved in one another; 

Xor by any means can we escape 
The intimate sharing of good and ill. 
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The three Emperors were saintly men. 

Yet to-day, where are they ’ 

Peng^ lived to a great age. 

Yet he went at last, when he longed to stay. 

And late or .soon, all go: 

Wise and .simple have no reprieve. 

Wine may bring forgetfulness. 

Put does it not ha.sten old age ^ 

If you set your heart on noble deeds. 

How do you know that any will ])raise you ^ 
all this thinking you do l\fe injury; 

You had better go where Fate lead.s — 

Drift on the Stream of Infinite P’lux, 

Without joy, without fear: 

When you must go, then go. 

And make as little fu.ss a.s you can. 

II 

Moving House 

i\Iy old de.sire to live in tlio .sotithern tillage 
Was not becau.se I had taken a fancy to the house. 

But I heard it was a place simple-minded mm 

With whom it were a jo\' to .spend the ijiornings and eteiiings. 

3Iany year.s I had longed to .settle here: 

Now at la.sl I have nianaged to move Ik.ih.'^c. 

I do not mind if my cottage is rathei- small 
So long as there.s room enough for bed and mat. 

Often and often the neighbour.s come to see me. 

And with brave words discuss the things of old 
Hare writings we read together and praise ; 

Doubtful lueanings we e.xamine together and settle, 

HI 

Reading the Book of Hills and Seas 

In the month (A June the grass gi'ows high. 

And round my cottage the thick-leaved branches swaw 
There is not a bird but delights in the place where it i-e^is : 
And I loo lu\e my thatched cottage. 

‘ 2? jpU- bi': Cliiiiu-e Methu-elali, «l],i Ins-U from gg.V, n i t(j tlit- -tet-iilli 
oenturY b.i’. 
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I liave (lone iny ploiigliing; 

I lia\e sown uiy seed. 

Again I liave time to sit and read uiy books. 

In tlie narrow lanes there are no deep ruts : 

Often my friends’ cairiages turn back. 

Ill high spirits I pour out niy .spring wine 
And pluck the lettuce growing in niy garden. 

A gentle rain comes stealing up from the east. 

And a sweet wind liear.s it company. 

-My thoughts float idly over the story of King Chou, 

.My eyes wander over the pictures of hills and .sea.s. 

At a single glance I sur\ey the whole universe. 

He will ne\er he hajipy wliotn such jilea.sures fail to please' 

IV 

New Corn 

.Swiftly the years, beyond recall. 

Solemn the stillness of this fair morning. 

I will clothe mysi-lf in spring clothing 
And visit the slopes of the easterii hill. 

Hy the mountain stream a mist liovers. 

Hoxer.s a moment, tlicn .scatters. 

There comes a wind blowing from the souili 
’I'hat hru.shes the fields of new corn. 

Inviting Guests 

I sent out invitations 
To summon guests. 

I collected together 
All my friends. 

Loud talk 

And simple feasting; 

Discussion of philosojjhy. 

Investigations of subtleties. 

Tongues loo.seiied 
And iiiind.s at one. 

Hearts refreshed 
Ev discharge of emotion ! 

Ily Cii'ruij-knuij Sui ^ & IS, third critliiri/ A.J). 

4 


-\CI 1 
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Climbing a Mountain 

High rises the eastern peak 
Soaring up to tlie blue sky. 

Among the rocks, an empty hollow, 

Secret, still, mysterious! 

Uncarved and unhewn. 

Screened hy nature with a roof of clouds. 

Times and sea.sons. what things are you, 
bringing to my life ceaseless change ^ 

J will lodge forever in this hollow 
Where springs and autumns unheeded pass. 

Bn Tan-ijini 'M. -1-H.l, icife of (fini/‘ nil liVna/ 

The Genriiil ira.s au stupid that she linalln 

deserted him. 

Tzu-yeh 

Vopidar soiujs of Soochoir, fourth centurj/ A. If 

1 

At the time when hlossoms 
Fall from the cherry-tree, 

(.In a day when yellow hiid.s 
Hovei-ed in tlie hranches. 

You said you must stop, 

Because your horse was tired : 

I said I must go, 

Because my silkworms were hungry. 

II 

I have hrought my pillow and am lying at the northern 
window. 

So come to me and play with me a while. 

With .so much (piarrelling and so few kisses 
How long do you think our love can last ? 

Plucking the Rushes 

A hull and girl are sent to gather rushes for thatchnuj 
Green rushes with red shoots. 

Long leaves bending to the wind — 

You and I in the same boat 
Plucking rushes at the Five Lakes. 
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We stai’ted at dawn from tlie orchid-island : 

We rested under the elms till noon. 

You and I plucking rushes 

Hadn't plucked a handful when night came 

Anon., fourth ccntmij. 

Song of the Men of Chin-Ling 

MitrchiiKj had' into the cnpital 
Chiang-nan is a glorious and beautiful land. 

And Chin-ling an exalted and kingly piovince. 

The green canals of the city stretch on and on, 

And its high towers stretch up and up. 

Fluing gables lean over the hridle-ioad; 

Drooping willows cover the Koyal Apueduct. 

•thrill Hates sing by the coach's awning. 

And reiterated drums bang near its painted wheels. 

The names of the deserving sluill be carved oil the Cloud 
Terrace.^ 

And for those who have done valiantly rich reward awaits. 

By H'^tch Tiiio tifth contury A.l>. 

The Scholar Recruit 

Now late 

I follow the time's necessity 

IMouiitiiig a barricade I pacify remote tribes. 

Ibiscai'dini'' mv sash I dun a coat of rhinoceros-skin : 
HoHing up my skirts I shoulder a black how. 

Even at the very start my strength fails : 

What will become of me before it's all over f 

By Bao Chao D3 , dicil 406 A.l>. 

The Red Hills 

Red hills lie athwart us as a menace in the west. 

And fiery mountains glare terrible in the south. 

T'hc bod}^ burns, the head aches and throbs : 

If a bird light here, its soul forthwith dejiarts. 

Warm springs 

Pour from cloudy pools, 

And hot smoke issues between the rocks. 


’ The Recoril Office. 


- i.e. " enlist 
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Tlie sun and moon are perpetuallj* olj.scured : 

The rain and dew never stay dry. 

There are red serpents a liundred feet long 
And black snakes ten girths round. 

Tile sand-spitlers shoot their poi.son at the sunbeani.s : 

The flying insects are ill with the shifting glare, 
d'he hungry monkeys dare not come down to eat . 

The moi'iiing birds dare not set out to fly. 

At the Clung River many die of poi.son ; 

Crossing the Lu one is lucky if one i.s only ill. 

Our livino- feet walk on dead ground ; 

(Jur high wills surmonnt the snares of Fate. 

'J'iie Spear-hoat General* got hut little honour. 

The Wave-subduer- met with scant reward. 

If our Prince still grudges the things that are e;isy to gi\i " 
Can he hope that his soldiers will give what is hardest to givt''* 

Bn Fdo L'lhio. 

Lo-yang 

A beautiful place is the t<iwn of Lu-\'ang : 

'I’he hig streets ai'c full of spring-light. 

The lads go driving out with haip> in theii- hands; 

The miilherry-girls go out to the Helds with tljeir baskets 
Golden whips glint at the horses' flanits 
Gauze sleeves brusli the green boughs. 

Racing dawn, the carriages come home, 

And the girls witli their high baskets full of fruit. 

By the Emperor CJiien M'en-ti, RnJh century. 

The “Waters of Lung-Tou (the North-West Frontier) 

The road that I came by mounts eight thousand feet : 

The ri\er that I crossed hangs a hundred fathoms. 

The hi-amhles .so thick that in summer one cannot pass; 

The snow so high that in winter one cannot eliml). 

Witli branches that interlace Lung “i'alley is dark' ; 

Against elitt's that tower one’s voice heats and echoes. 

I turn my liead and it seems only a dream 
I’hat I ever lived in the streets of Hsien-vang.'' 

By IIsii Liny A. I), 

‘ Ho.i Yen ^ jg, tir-t century c e - Ma Yuan Jg. li,-t century .ve. 

■= Ken-anls and title?. Life. = jin, i.e. Clraiig-an, the caiulal. 



THIRTY-EKiHT POEMS BY PO CHU-I ^ ^ ^ 
Translated by A. D. Wai.EV 

/^F tliese poems all but tliree are now translated for tlie tii-.st 
time. Versions of Xcis. 8, 11, and 14 were publislied by 
Ptlzmaier (Denkscliriftcn der Kais, Akad. d. Wissensch. in Wien, 
vul. xxxvi ), but the}’ were so incorrect that I need make no 
apoloey for translatin'^ these tliree poems again. 

I liope elsewhere to discuss the poet s life and works. Here 
I will only give the few dates and indicatioms which are 
necessary as a preface to the poems. 

He wa.s born in 772, became a courtier at the capital, was 
exiled to the South in 815. owing to his per.sistent attacks on the 
(Government, was recalled live years later, and lose to a foremost 
place ill the State. In 822 he became dovernor of Hangchow, 
and ill 825 (.iovernor of Soochow. He died in 84ti. At Court in 
the early days he had became acrpiainted with the handsome 
Yuan Gheii. The friendship lasted till the latter’s death in 831. 
and plays an important part in the poems. 

I have unfortunately not had the assistance of an annotated 
edition, liecently I received from Japan a short selection of the 
poems, with a few head-notes, but these are singularl}- irrele\ant. 
1 have thei-efore had to supply my own commentary, rummaging 
for it ill native dictionaries and encycloptcdias. 

Note ox the Hetke oe the Tu.vxsl.vitoxs 
Any literal translation of Chinese poetry is bound to be to 
some extent rhythmical, for the rhythm of the original obtrudes 
itself. If one translates literally, without thinking about the 
metre of the version, one finds that about two lines out of three 
ha\ o a very definite swing, similar to that of the Chinese lines. 
The remaining lines are just too short or too long, a circumstance 
\ery irritating to the reader, whose ear expects the rhjdhm to 
continue. I ha\'e therefore tried to produce regular ihythiiiic 
effects similar to those of the original. Each character in the 
( 'hinese is represented by a stress in the English ; but between 
the stresses unstressed syllables are of cour.se interposed. I have 
not Used rhyme, because it is impossible to produce in English 
rhyme etiects at all similar to those of the original, where the 
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same rhyme sometimes runs thronj;li a whole poem. Al^o, 
because the restrictions of rhj-mc necessarily injure either the 
vigour of one’s language or the literalness of one's version. I do 
not. at any rate, know of any example to the contiary. What is 
generally known as " blank verse ' is the worst medium for 
translating Chinese poetry, because the essence of “ blank verse 
is that it varies the position of its pauses, whereas in Chine'-e the 
stop always comes at the end of the couplet. 

As in the case of the pre-T ang poems translat^‘d in another 
article, I have been greatly indebted to the intelligent assistance 
of -Mr. Ting. 

mo n m \w A 

1. An Early Levee: addressed to Ch'en. the Hermit IX, bj' 

At Chang-an — a full foot of snow: 

A levee at dawn — to be.stow congratulations on the Emperor, 
Just as I was nearing the Gate of the Siher Terrace. 

After I had left the suburb of Hsin-ch‘ang. 

On the high causeway my horse's frajt slipped : 

Tn the iinddle of the Journey my lantern suddenly went out. 
d'en leagues riding, always facing to the north ; 

'rile cold wind almost blow otf mv ears. 

I waited for the bell outsid(' the Five (.lates : 

I waited for the summons within the Triple Hall. 

M}' hair and beard were frozen and covered with icicles: 

IMy coat and robe — chilly like water, 

Suddenl}' I thought of Hsien-yu Valley 

And secretly envied Chen Chii-shih,- 

Who in warm bed-socks dozes beneath the rugs 

And need not get up till the sun has mounted the skv. 

+ S lit 't- ii 1lll ill # 

2. Being on duty all night in the Palace and dreaming of 

the Hsien yu Temple (V. 12) 

At the weistern window I jiaused from writing rescripts: 
'The pines and bamboos were all buried in stillness. 

'riie moon rose and a calm wind came ; 

Suddenly it was like an evening in the hills, 

‘ Tliese references .'ire to Po Sht/i Wrii Chi FJ J]^ 3>C ^ . ‘’The Works of 
.Mr Pn " 

- Chu-sliih M ± . i.e. ifctire<l scholar. 
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And so, as I dozed, I dreamed of the South-AVest 
And thought I was stayiii" at the Hsieii-j-u Temple. ^ 

AA’hen I woke and heard tlie drippiiip^ of tlie Palace clock 
I still thought it M*as tlie murmur of a mountain .stream. 

5c PI 

;i. Passing T‘ien-men Street in Ch‘ang-an and seeing a distant 
view of Ch ung-nan Mountain "XIII, 14) 

'the .snow has gone from Chung-nan ; spring is almost come. 
Lovely in the distance its hlue colours, against the brown of 
the streets 

A tliousand coaches, ten thousand horsemen pass down the Nine 
Roads. 

Turns his head and looks at the mountain.s — not one man ' 

^ X 5l S'J 5 « 

4. The Letter (IX, 9) 

Prcfiii'e .- — After I parted witli Yiian Chen I suddenly dreamt 
one night that I saw him. AVlien I awoke I found that a letter 
from him had just arrived and, enclosed in it, a poem on tlie 
jxinlovnid flower. 

We tallced togetiier in the Yung-sliou Temple; 

We parted to the north of the Hsin-clrang dylte. 

•doing home I shed a few tears 
(drieving about things, not sorry for you. 

Long, long the road to Lan-fien ; 

You said yourself you would not be able to write. 
Reckoning nj^ your lialts for eating and sleeping — 

J3y this time, I suppose, you've crossed tlie .Sliang Mountains. 
Last night tlie clouds scattered away ; 

A thousand league.s tlie same moonlight scene. 

When dawn came I dreamt I .saw your face; 
ft must have lieen that yon were thinking of me. 

Ill my dream I thought I lield your hand 

And asked you to tell me what your thoughts were. 

1l[| j|£ ^ ■ " fiere the [loet used to .spenil his holiiLiys. 

- ThH tlie ^ or '* title" of the [>oem ; l)Ut it is so long that ayo "liouhl l>e 
nwlined to call it a pit-face rather than a title. 
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And you said, “ I miss a'ou bitterlj’. 

But there s no one liere to send to you with a letter." 

Wlien I awoke, before I liad time to speak, 

A knocking on the door .sounded Doong, doong ! 

They came and told me a messenger from .Sliang-cliou 
Had brought a letter, a single scroll from you ! 

I'p from my pillow I suddenly sprang out of bed 
And threw on my clotlies. all topsy-turvy. 

I undid the knot and saw the letter witliin : 

A sino-le sheet with thirteen lines of writing. 

At the top it told the sorrows of an exile's heart ; 

At the bottom it described the pain.s of .separation. 

The sorrows and pains took up so much space 
There was no room left to talk about the weather ! 

But you said that when you wrote this letter to me 
You were staving for the night to the east of tshang-chnu ; 
.Sitting alone. lighted bv a .s<ditarv candle. 

Lodging in the mountain hostel of Yang Ch eng. 

Night wa.s late when you finished writing the letter . 

The mountain moon was slanting towards the' west. 

Across the moon, what is it lies aslant i 
A single tree of purple ya olov n 'i<i dowers — 

Paultjv aia dowers just on the point ot falling 

Are a symbol to express ‘-thinking of an ab.sent friend". 

Lm-ingly you wrote on the back side. 

To send in the letter, your -‘Poem of the Paulovnia Flower ". 
I’he Poem of the Paulovnia Flower has eight rhymes: 

Yet these eight couplets have cast a .sj)ell on my heart. 

I’hey have taken hold of my this mornings thoughts 
And carried them to y(turs, the night you wrote vour letter. 
The whole poem I read three times. 

Each verse ten times I recite. 

.So precious to me arc the fourscore words 
That each letter changes into a bar of gold ! 

[\ liait Chen had been ■■ degraded " to Chiang-ling -gQ j^' 
(modern. King-chow), Lan-fien ^ [n and Shang-chou 
were place.s (jii the way from the capital (C'h‘ang-an) to 
Chiang-ling in Hujieh. The H.sin-ch‘ang suburb was .'-outh 
of Ch'anf-an.l 

C? J 
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-5. Rejoicing at the arrival of Ch'en Hsiung (VI, 20 
{Circa <S7V A.D.) 

Wlieu the yellow bird's note M'as almost stopped. 

And half formed the green ])liim's fruit. 

Sitting and grieving that spring things were over 
I rose and entered the Eastern Garden's gate. 

1 cai-ried my cup and was dullj’ drinking alone : 
Suddenly I heard a knocking sound at the door, 
dwelling secluded, I was glad that some one had come: 
How much the more, wlien I saw it was Ch en Hsiung 
At ease and leisure, all day we talked ; 

Crowding and jostling, the feelings of many years. 

How great a thing is a single cup of wine ! 

For it niake.s us tell the story of our whole li\es. 

g ^ H ' 
d. Golden Bells flX, 7; 

(Trn/A« in 67 2 AJj) 

When I was almo.st forty 
I had a daughter whose name was Golden Hells. 

Xow it is just a year since she was horn ; 

She is learning to .sit and cannot yet talk. 

Ashamed, to tind that T have not a sage s licart ; 

I cannot resist vulgar timuglits and feelings. 
Henceforward I am tied to things outside myself : 

-My only reward, tlie pleasure I am getting now. 

If I am spared tlie grief of her dying young 
'I’heu I shall have tlie trouble of getting lier married. 
I’hat plan for retiring and going hack to the hilN 
-flust now he po.stponed for fifteen years! 

fg: ^ ^ ^ 

7. Remembering Golden Bells X, Sj 

Ruined and ill, a man of two score; 

Pretty and guileless, a girl of three veai s. 

Xot a hoy, hut .still better than nothing: 

To soothe one's feelings, from time to time a kiss! 
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There came a day, they suddeiii\" took her from me ; 
Her soul’s shadow wandered I know not where. 

And when I i-emember how just at the time .she died 
She lisped strange .sounds, heginning to learn to talk. 
Then I know that the ties of flesh and blood 
Onl\’ bind us to a load of grief and sorrow. 

At last, by thinking of tlie time before she was born. 
By thought and reason I drove the pain awaj'. 

Since my heart forgot her, many day.s ha\ e j)assed 
And three times winter has changed to spring. 

This morning, for a little, the old grief came back. 
Because, in the road, I met her foster-nurse. 


® I# 

8. The Grain-Tribute ‘ I. 

[Written <\ Sl'i, during one of the poet's periods of I'etirement. 
When tlie officials come to receive hi.s grain-tribute, he leineiubers 
that he is only giving back what he had taken during his years 
of office. Salaries were paid partly in kind.] 

'riiere came an officer knocking by night at niv door. 

In a loud voice demanding grain-tribute. 

.My Icmse-servants dared not wait till the morning. 

But brought candles and set them on the bai’n-f!o<u-. 

Passed throngh the sieve, clean- waslied as pearls, 

A whole cart-load, thirty busln-l.s of gi-ain. 

But still they cry that it is imt paid in full ; 

With whips and curses they goad my servants and lio\ s. 
Once, in error. I entei-ed public life; 

I am inwardly ashamed that my talents were not sufficient. 
In succession I occupied four ollicial posts; 

I’or tloiiig nothing — ten years' .salarv 1 
Often have I heard a .saying of ancient men 
That ' (lood and ill follow in an endless chain . 

And to day it ought to set my heart at re.st 
lo return to other.s the corn in mv great barn. 


’ (Jf PHzmaier. p. lo 
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9. The People of Tao-chou' (III, 14; 

(T[5 iii fjOD A.D.) 

In the land of Tao-cliou 
^laiiy of the people are dwarfs : 

4’lie tallest of them never j^o’ow to more than tliree feet. 

They were sold in the market as dwarf slaves and yearly sent 
to Court ; 

T'escrihed as “an otferinv' nf natural products from the land 
of Tao-chou ". 

A strange '‘otlering of natural products". I never heard of 
one yet 

That parted men from those they loved. ne\ er to meet again! 

<.)ld men — tveeping for their grandsons; tiuMhcrs for their 
children ! 

<.)ne day Yang (.'liGiig came to govern the land; 

lie refused to Send up dwaif sla\es in s])ite i.)E incessant 
mandates. 

He replied to the Emperor '• Your servant finds in the Six; 
Canonical Books, 

• In i)flering products, one must ofi'er what is there, and not 
\vhat isn l there.' 

Un the waters and lands ot 'lao-ehou, .'imong all the things 
that ii\e 

I oidy find dM'arfish peoyde; no dwarfish .s/iov.v. ' 

rite Emperors hetu't M.as deeply moxi.'il ami he sealed and 
sent a scroll. 

' The yearly trilmte of dwartwh slaves is henceforth tinnulled. ' 
The people of Tao-chou. 

< )Id ones and young ones, how gre.at their jen' ' 

lather with son and hn^ther with hrolher henceforward kejit 
together . 

h rmn that day lor evernioie the\' lived as free men. 

.Si-c ^ ang t liS’iig. Oilc% g.lti.t aici 'g.'Jfit. The poet the stei\' ot 

(-<■0011(1 cuntury i: < | wilii that .»f jiJJ died Str) \ i.. In another potin 

Po I'hu-i cennparf-s In- fnend Yuan ('hr*n to Van*r ( 'h'tni'j. Hoili had he* n 
<h*^'^rafled to | n o \ inoial j “ >-t - ami hot li di-tuiCTui-ln^d l hetn'=^« Iyp- hy thei r cU meno\ 

I here E- Iitth* doiiht t liat th<' |n o-ent pofin al-o r*‘foi - to ^ nan C Ix'n. 
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The people of Tao-ehou 
Still enjoy this gift. 

And even notv tvlien tliey speak of the Governor 
Teal’S start to theii- eyes. 

And lest tlieir children and their children's children should 
forget the (iovernor's name. 

When boys are bora the stllable "Yang" is ofteii used in 
tlieir foi’enanie. 


m ^ I# 

10. The Old Harp d, G) 

Of cord and cassia-wood is the harp conipoundi'd : 
Within it lie ancient melodies. 

Ancient melodies — weak and savouiles.s. 

Xot appealing to present men's taste. 

Light and colour are faded from the jade stojis : 

Dust has covered the rose-red strings, 
l.lecay and ruin came to it long ago. 

Tut the sound that is left is still cold and clear, 
r do not refu.so to play it, if t’ou want me to: 

But even if I play, people will not listen. 
****** 

How did it come to be neglected so ? 

Because of the Ch'iang flute and the Ch'in flageolet. ‘ 

2L m 

11. The Harper of Chao’ (11, 

The singers have hushed their notes of clear song: 
The red sleeves of the dancers are motionless. 
Hugging his lute, the old harper of Chao 
Rocks and .swatvs as he touches the five chords. 

The loud notes .swell and .scatter abroad : 

.Ba. .sa. like wind blowing the rain. 

The soft iKtte.s dying almost tf) nothing: 

(.’h ieh ch ieh. " like the voice of ghosts talking. 

Aow a.s glad as the magpie'.s lucky song: 

Again bitter as the gibbon s ominous crv. 


^ Barlsaious iiioJcni iiistriniient'*. 
" Cf. PHzmuier. p. o.l. 
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His ten tino-crs iiave no fixed note: 

Up and down — ■ l<nnj;-,'’ ■chili ' and ■■yii"d 
And those wlio sit and listen to the time he plays 
Of sonl and body lo^e the mastery. 

And those who pass that way as he plays the tune. 
Suddenly sto[i and cannot rai.se their feet. 

* itt * * It a, 

Ala.s. alas that the ear.s of common men 
Should love the modi'i-n and not love tlio old! 

'riius it is that the harp in the ureeii window 
Day l-iy day is covered deeper with dust. 


ft ^ A 

12. The Prisoner III, IS) 

iWiittcii in sdO A.].).) 

d’artar.s- led in chains, 

Tartars led in chains ! 

ilic-ir ear.s pierced, their laces l.iruised, they are driven into 
tin' land of Ch in." 

dhe Son of Heaven took jiity on them and would not have 
them slain. 

He sent them away to the south-'ust. to the lands of \Vu ami 
Y ueh. ' 

A petty otKcer in a yellow co;it took down their names and 
surnames : 

1 hey were led Irom the city of (.'hany-ati under escort of an 
armed euard. 

Their bodies were covered with the wounds of arrows, their 
bone.s stood out from their cheeks. 

‘ 'tome, (luminuin. and sii|Ki<Iominant of ilie li\ e-iiote si\de should, 

I t.hiid<, l.e luoiiouiieecm-elid, '. not -chi". K'.ane Hsi the pionniiriation 

J 2 . Jl >M- The lirst rhuise suuo-esCs -ehi". hnr tlie scrond 

cone.'ts this to -rhih" in riie tism- tone. Tins i, iheeutieiit inonunciation. 
Ciksynes < In ". Couvieur -teheu', i.e. ehih. fan Aalst also en es eliih " 

- A ■ 111 orl lei- ;i;uts of the jioein the teuiis and Pi m 

aie Used. the Iihetan eotuinefurs ot P.. liukestan ate meant. I hate chosen 
ihe Wind Tartar fot convenience, 
l.e. ('IraiiLT-an. thr capital. 

’ Tlic Eniptrtnb 

' ].e. the ili-'ti let' 01 >oochow' and Sliao-lis-inir. 
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They had grown so weak they could only march a single 
stage a day. 

In the morning they must satisfy hunger and tliir.st with 
neither plate nor cup : 

At night the\’ must lie in their dirt and rags on beds that 
stank with filth. 

Suddenly they came to the hanks of the Kiang and remembeied 
the Chiao-ho:‘ 

With hjwered hands and levelled voices they sobbed a muffled 
song. 

Then one Tartar lifted up his voice and spoke to the other 
Tartars, 

-Your sorrows are none at all compared with mj/ sorrows." 

Those that were with him in the .same band asked to hear 
his tale : 

A.s he tried to speak the words were choked by the auger 
that blazed in his heart. 

He told them : I w'a.s born and bred in tlie town of Liang-yuan.- 

In the frontier wars of Ta-li“ I fell into tlie Tartars' hands. 

Since the day the Tartars took me alive fortv \-ear.s have 
passed : 

They put me into a coat of skins tied with a belt of rope. 

Only on the first of the first month might I put on mj' 
Chinese dre.ss. 

As I put on my coat and arranged my cap, how fast the 
tears flowed ! 

I made in my heart a secret vow I would find a way home : 

I hid my plan from my Tartar wife and the children she 
had borne me in the land. 

I thought to my.self, it is well for me that my limbs are 
still strong : 

And yet, being old, in my heart I feared I should never live 
to return. 

' ‘‘ Tlie Junction of Rivers,"’ the ruins of whicli town stand near 

Turfan, at tlie modern village of Yarklioto (for photos see Stein, Ijfsert Cities of 
Cathnij). During the previous century Chiao-ho-ch‘eng had been the headquartei's 
of the Chinese military protectorate of E. Turkestan : but at the time when 
this poem was written the whole Tarim basin and even parts of the Chinese 

provinces Kansuh and Shansi were occupied by the T-u-fan I^- ^ (Tibetans) 

= S O'- ^ U’ north of Ch‘an"-an, near Chung-pu 

^ Tiie period Ta-li, 7GG-780 a.d. 
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The Tartar chieftains shoot so well that the birds are afraid 
to fly : 

Fi'om the risk of their arrows I escaped alive and tied 
swiftly home. 

llidiiiE; all day and walkinj^ all night, I crossed the Great 
Desert : ^ 

Where clouds are dark and the moon black and the sands 
eddy in the wind. 

Frightened I sheltered at the (Ireeii (.Irave," where the frozen 
grasses are few : 

.Stealthily I crossed the Yellow Fiver, at night, on the thin ice. 

.Suddenly I heard Haif' drums and the .sound of soldiers 
coming : 

I went to meet them at tla.' road.side. bowing to them as 
they came. 

Ihit the moving horsemen diil not hear that I spoke the Han 
tongue : 

I'heir captain took' me for a Tartar-born and had me bound 
in chains. 

They are sending me away to the south-east, to a low and 
swamp}’, land : 

Xo one now will take pity on me: resistance is all in vain. 

'riiinking of this, my voice chokes and I ask of Heaven above, 

Y'as I spared from death only to spend the rest of mv’ years 
in sorrow 

.My native village of Liang-ynan I shall not see again : 

-M\’ wife and children in the Tartars' land I have fruitlessly 
deserted. 


’ Tlie < Desei t, 

“ TheUrave ot Cbao-cluin II3 CliineM* gill \\ho in .‘13 h.i_. 

wu'* •• he^towetl n[)Oii the Khan of the Hsmng-nu a mark of Imperial recrarcl " 
((tilt,"'!. Hei> was the only grave in thib (le^olate ih^trict on wliioh gra-"' Mould 
grow. One tradition plaeC'^ it near Ta-fung Fu on the north frontier of Sliaii-i ; 
acuoiding to anutlier story .she Mas buried on th« banks of the Amur, in 
Manehuna. But our poet evidently think'^ot her grave a& being on the Me^teui 
fuintier. for if the fugitive had been coming into China from the north he Mould 
not have cro'^sed the \ellow River. Accortbng to a poem by Li Bo. Chao-chun 
Mas earned oli to Khotan Ul^. I fancy l*o Chii-i's geographical conceptions 
M'ere rather vague. Several of his poems deal with this story, e.g. “ The Breen 
<.rave and “ Chao-ehun \ dlage There is a Xo play on the subject by 
Komparu Cjinobii (l.‘ilo-l4nl ). see Yukijokn Htjoshaku, ix, 6:1 
^ i.e. Chinese. 
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When I fell among 'rartars and was taken prisonei', I pined 
for the land of Han : 

Xow that I am back in the land of Ifan. they liave turned 
me into a Tartar. 

Pfad I liut Icnown what my fate would be, I would not have 
stai'led Jiome ! 

For the two land.s, so wide apait. are alike in the soi-roW 
they Ijriiig. 

'I'artar prisoner.s in chains ' 

Of all the sorrow^ of all the prisoner^, mine is hardest to bear' 
Xe\er in the world ha.s so great a wrong befallen the lot of 
man — 

A PPan heart and a Han tongue set in the bodv of .a 'Purk.' ' 

^ till I# 

Id. The Man who Dreamed of Fairies d, 4 

[This poem is an attack on tlie Itniperor llsieii-lsuiig, 
S0(i-20 A. I)., who ^ jpitl 111] " was devott.'d to niagic ”. A Taoist 
wizard told him that herbs of loiigetity grew near the city of 
T ai-chou. 'Phe Fmperor at once appointetl him ])refect of the‘ 
place, • pour lui [lermcttre d herboriser [ilus it son aise ' ( Wieger. 

iii, 172-4). Whi.m the censor.s protested, the Fmperor 
replied, " The ruin of a .single district would be a small price to 
pay. if it could procure htngeviiy for the J..ord of IMen, '] 

There was once a man who dreamt he went to Heaven • 
Hi.s dream-ljodt’ soared aloft through space. 

He rode on the back of a white-plumed crane 
And was led on his ilight by two crimson banners. 
Whirring of wings and ilapping of coat-tails ! 

Jade bells - suddenly all a-tinkle ! 

Half-way to Heaven, he looked down beneath him 
Down on the dark turmoil of the world. 

(Iradually he lost the })lace of his native town : 

•Mountains and water — nothing else distinct, 

■ r u>e the Turk as a translation tor y- ^ -iniijly for com tnience and 
do ni>t coinniit iny-idt to any etlinolo^icul theory. The Jajauie^e eoniinentator 
%s'ntes, -lust now llsy.ji I regiel to '.ly that a Euiopean heal t and tongue in the 
t,od\ of a .lafianese is no unconnnon -ighr.'" 

Head 
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The Eastern Ocean — a single strip of white ; 

The hills of China — five specks of green. 

(Tliding pa.st him a host of faiiies .swept 

In long procession to the Palace of the Jade City. 

How should he guess that the children of Tzil-men * 

How to the throne like courtiers of earthly kings 1 

They take him to the presence of the mighty Jade Emperor : 

He bows hi.s head and jirotfers loyal homage. 

The Emjieror says: "We see yon have fairy talents; 

He of good heart and do not slight yourself. 

We shall send to fetch you in fifteen years. 

And give you a place in the Courtyard of ImmoiTaiiry.' 

Twice bowing, he acknowledged the gracious word'- . 

Then woke friim .sleep, full of wonder and joy. 

He hid his secret and dared not toll it abroad. 

But vowed a vow he would Ji\e in a cave of roi’k, 

From love and affection he severed kith and Itin. 

From Ids eating and drinking he omitted savoury ami spice. 
His morning meal was a dish of coral-dust : 

At night he sipped an essence of dewy mists. 

In the enipt}' mountains he lived for thirty years 
Daily watching for the heaveidy (,'oach to conm 
The time of appointment wa.s already long past. 

But of wings and coach-helIs--.still in.) sound. 

His teeth and liair daily withered and decayeil : 

His ears and eyes gradually lo.st their keennes.s. 

One morning he sutiered the Common Change, 

And his body was one W’ith the dn.sfc and dirt of the hill. 

Cods and fairies ! If indeed such thing.s thei'e he. 

Their wuxys are beyond the striving i^f mortal men. 

If you liave not on your skull the Golden Bumps protrusion. 
If your name is ab.sent from the roll.s of the red Terrace, 

In vain you learn the " Method of Avoiding Food ' : 

For nought you study the Book of Alchemic Lore. 

Though you sweat and toil, what sliall your tnmble bi'iiig 
You will onl\’ shorten the five-score year.s of your span. 
kSad. alas, the man who dreamt of fairies ! 

For a single dream misled hi.s whole life. 

^ i.e. the Immortal?;. 

i xo. 1 1 r> 
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14. The Two Red Towers (IV. :v 

(_1 Satiri: againat Clmcalism, c. 809 A.D. : cf. rji^tnaier. }>. -jo) 
The T\v(j Red Tower.s 

Xoi'th uikI south I'ise faciiio- each other. 

I heu to ask, to whom do they belong ' 

To the two Pi'lnces of the period Cheng \ nan.^ 

The two Princes blew on their tlntes and dn;w down fairies 
from the sky. 

Who carried them off through the Five Clouds, .soaring awa\- 
to Heaven. 

Their halls ami houses. t<.>wei-s and pavilions they could not 
take with them; 

So these were turned into Buddhist temples, planted in the 
world of men. 

In the tiring-rooms and dancer.s' towers all i.s silent and still : 
Only the willows like dancers' arms, and the pond like 
a mirror, 

Wheti the llower.s are falling at yellow twilight, when things 
are sad and hushed. 

(due does not hear song.s and Hutes, hut only chimes ami hells. 
T'he Imperial Patent on the Thnnple doors i.s written in letters 
of gold : 

F(rr nuns' (piarters and monks’ cells ample space is allowed. 
For green moss and bright moonlight — plenty of room provided ; 
In a larvel opposite is a sick man who has hardly room to 
lie down ! 

I remember once, when at Pdng-vang- thev were huildino' 
a great man's hou.se, 

How it swallowed up the housing space of thousands of 
ordinary men. 

The Immortals"' are leaving us, two by two.' and their houses 
are turned into temples ; 

I begin to fear that the whole world will become a vast 
c<jnvent ! 

* A.D. 

- Ill Shansi. Perliaps the place-name is here used to mean a person, as we 
might say “ Cambridge" meaning the Ihike of Cambridge. It is such points as 
this that an annotated edition >\ould elucidate. 

■ H^ien Tiling's brothers? 
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I j- The Old Man with the Broken Arm (III, 10 
(.1 SiitDT on Militarism, c. 800 A.D.) 

At H&in-feng^ an old man — four score and eight; 

The liair on his liead and the hair of Ids e\-ehro\vs — wliite as 
tile new snow. 

Leaning on the shoulders of lii.s great-grandchildieii, he walks 
ill front of the inn . 

With his left arm he leans on their .shonlder.s ; his right arm 
is hrokeii. 

I a.sked the old man how many years had passed since he 
broke his arm ; 

I also asked the cause of the injury, how and why it 
liappiened. 

The old man said he was born and reared in the District of 
Hsin-frmg ; 

At the time of his birth — a wise i-eign . no war.-, or discoi-ds. 

Often I listened in the Pear-tree Oarden to the sound of flute 
and song ; 

Nought I knew of banner and lance; nothing of arrow or bow. 

Then came tlie wars of T'ien-pao - and the great levy of men; 

(.•f tliree men in each house, one man was taken. 

And those to whom the lot fell, where were they taken to ' 

Five inonth.s’ journey, a thousand ndles — away to Yun-nan. 

We heard it said that in Yun-nan there flows the Lu Liver; 

As the dowers fall from the pepper-tree.s. poisonous vajioui's rise. 

When the great army waded across, the water seethed like 
a cauldron ; 

When barely ten had entered the water, two or three were 
dead. 

To the north of mv village, to the south of luv villaoe the 
•sound of weeping and wailing ; 

Children parting from fathers and mothers ; husbands parting 
from wives. 

Every one says that in expeditions against the Yin tribes, 

Of a million men who are sent out, not one returns. 

‘ ^ ® ill .Sheiiji. near Liii-t 'utig'. 

* 74'J-753 A. i). 
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At tliis time I, that am now old, was aged twenty-four. 

My name and fore-name were written down in the rolls of 
the Board of War. 

In the depth of night, not daring to let any one know. 

I seci’etly took a liuge .stone and dashed it against my arm. 
For drawing the how and waving the lianner now wholly 
unfit : 

I knew lienceforward I should not he sent to tight in 
Yiin-nan. 

Bones broken and sinews wounded could not fail to hurt ; 

I was readv enough to hear pain if only I got hack home. 
My arm — hroken ever since ; it was sixty years ago. 

One limh although destroyed — whole body safe ! 

But even now on winter nights, when the wind and rain blow 
From evening on till day's dawn. I cannot sleep for pain. 
Xot sleeping for pain 
Is a small thing to hear. 

Compared with the joy of being alive when all the rest are 
dead. 

For otherwise, t'ears ago, at the ford of Lu River 
-My body would have died and my soul hovered by the hones 
that no one gathered. 

A ghost, Id have wandered in \un-nan, alwav’s looking for 
home. 

Over the graves of ten thousand soldiers, mournfully hovering.'’ 
So the old man spoke. 

And I hid jmu listen to his words. 

Have you not heard 

That the Prime Minister of K'ai-ytian,^ Sung K'ai-fu," 

Did not reward frontier exploits, lest a spirit of agyression 
should prevail ? 

And have you not heard 

That the Prime Minister of T ien-Pao, Yang Kuo-chung® 
Desiring to win imperial favour, started a frontier war ? 

But long before he could win the war people had lost their 
temper ; 

Ask the man with the broken arm in the villao-e of Hsin-feno-. 
> 713 - 742 , 

- Sung Ching ^ JJ;. 

’ Cousin of the notorious mistress of Ming-huang, Yang Kuei-fei. 
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Xote on the Satires 

Feng Pan (eighteenth century) says: “ Po's satires are open 
and direct and therefore move the reader deeply. His prede- 
cessor.s liad always disguised their meaning so as to conve}* 
a suitable warning without running any risks themselves. 
Po, on the other liand, is perfectly explicit, and the excellence 
of his satires lie.s in their very directness. It is impossible to 
read them without being stirred. " 

The three following poems (Xos. 10, 17, and 18) were written 
(jii the poet's journey to his place of exile. 

E3 p la m + 0 

10. Kept waiting in the boat at Chiu K‘ou ten days by an 
adverse wind (XV, 21} 

White billows and huge waves block the river cros.sing : 
Wherever I go, danger and difficulty ; whatever I do, failure. 
Just as in my worldly career I wander and lose the road, 

So when I come to the river-crossing I am stopped b}’ contrary 
winds. 

Of fishes and prawns .sodden in the rain the smell fills my 
nostrils ; 

With the stings of insects that come with the fog, mv whole 

o O - V 

body is sore. 

I am growing old. time flies, and my short span runs out. 
While I sit in a boat at Chiu K‘ou, wasting ten days I 

+ sS % I# 

17. On Board Ship : Reading Yuan Chen’s Poems (XV, 22) 

I take your poems in my hand and read them beside the candle ; 
The poems are finished ; the candle is low ; da-wn not t’et come. 
With sore ej’es b}’ the guttering candle still I sit in the dark. 
To the sound of waves that strike the ship driven by a head- 
wind. 

m u. w s w fij a n If 

IS. Arriving at Hsun-yang (XV, 27} 

(Tiro Poems) 

I 

A bend of the river brings into view two triumphal arches; 
That is the gate in the w'estern wall of the suburbs of Hsiin-yang. 
[ have still to travel in my solitary boat three or four leagues — 
By misty waters and rainy sands, while the yellow dust thickens. 
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We are almost come to Hsiin-yang : how my thoughts are stirred 

As we pass to the south of Yti Liang's ' tower and the east of 
P'en port. 

'Fhe forest trees are leafless and withered — after tlie niouutaiii 
rain ; 

Tlie liouses of men are low hidden among the liver mists. 

The horses, fed on Icit-ch itutg," are too weak to carry their load ; 

The cottages, built of thatch and wattle, let the wind blow on 
one's bed, 

In the distance I see red-wheeled coaches driving from the town- 
gate : 

They have taken the trouble, these civil people, to meet their 
new Prefect ! 


\ii ^ m n 

10. Singing in the Mountains VII, 20) 

There is no one among men that has not a special failing • 
And m\' failing consists in writing verses. 

I have broken away from the th(.>usand tie.s of life 
But this infirmitt' still remains behind. 

Each time that I look at a fine landscape. 

Each time that I meet a loved friend. 

I raise my voice and recite a stanza of poetry. 

And am flad as thoin'-h a cod liad crossed mv’ path. 

Ever since the day 1 was banished to Hsiin-yang. 

Half my time I have lived among the hills. 

And often, when I have finished a new poem. 

Alone I climb the road to the Eastern Rock. 

I lean my bodv' on the banks of white stone ; 

I pull down with my hands a green cassia branch. 

-My mad singing startles the hills and valleys : 

The apes and birds all come to peep. 

Fearing to become a laughing-stock to the world 
I choose a place that i.s unfreijuented by men. 


^ Died 340 A D. < dies 


*’ a specie*' of aquatic grass ' 
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20. To a Portrait Painter who desired him to sit {XVII, 10) 

You, so bravely splasliinij reds and blues ! 

Ju.st when I am yetting wrinkled and old. 

Whv’ should you waste the moments of inspiration 
Tracing the vvithered limbs of a sick man ^ 

Tall, tall is the Palace of the P'nicorn,'^ 

But m}- deeds liave not been frescoed on its walls. 
Minutely limned on a foot of painting silk — 

M’hat can I do with a portrait such as that ? 

g iL m s ‘Hi 

21. On being removed from Hsiin-yang (XI, 2) 

An(i firnt to CJuimi-chou, a remote jAace in the mountains of Pa E, 

iS-seeh' uan) 

Before tliis. when I was stationed at Hsun-yang. 

Already I I'egretted the fewness of friends and guests. 
Suddenly, suddenly, bearing a stricken heart 
I left the gates, with nothing to comfort me. 

Henceforward, relegated to deep scclu.sion 
In a bottomless gorge. Hanked by precipitous mountain.s. 
Five months on end the pa.s.'age of boats is stopped 
By the piled biliow.s that to.ss and leap like colts. 

The inhabitants of Pa resemble wild apes: 

Fierce and lusty, they till the mountains and prairies. 
Among such as these I cannot hope for friends. 

And am pleased with anyone vvlio is even remotely human ! 

St © 

22. Pruning Trees (VII, 14j 

Trees growing — right in front of my window ; 

Ihe tree.s are high and the leave.s grow thick. 

Sad, alas ! the distant mountain view, 

Obscui’ed by this, dimly shows between. 

One morning I took knife and axe ; 

With my own hand I lopped the branches ofi’. 

* '’ae of the “Record Offices" of the T'ang dyna.sty, where 

meritorious deeds were illustrated on the walls. 
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Ten thousand leaves fell ahout my liead ; 

A thousand liills came before mv' eyes. 

Suddenly, as vvlien clouds or mist break 
And straight through, tlie Idue .sky appear.s ; 

Again, like the face of a friend one has loved 
Seen at last after an age of parting. 

First there came a gentle wind blowing; 

One by one the birds Hew back to the tree. 

To ease my mind f gaze<l to the south-east ; 

As my eye wandered, my thmights went far away. 

Of men there is none that has not some preference . 

Of thinv.s there is none but mixe.s good with ill. 

It was not that I did not love the tender branches ; 

But better still, to see the green hills! 

m ^ M A ^ iij 

■2-i. Being visited by a friend during illness (X, 12) 

I have been ill so long that I do not count the days ; 

At the southern window, evening — and again evening. 

Sadly chirping in the grasses under my eaves 
The winter sparrows morning and evening sing. 

By an effort I rise and lean heavily on my bod ; 

Tottering I step towards the door of the courtyard. 

By chance I meet a friend who is coming to see me ; 

As though I had risen specially to greet him. 

They took my couch and placed it in the setting sun : 
They spread my rug and I leaned on the balcony-pillar. 
Tranquil talk was better than any medicine ; 

Gradually I perceived that my spirits were coming back. 

urn ^ m 

24. On the way to Hangchow : Anchored on the River at 
Night (XX, 5) 

Little sleeping and much grieving, the traveller 
Rises at midnight and looks back towards home. 

The sands are bright with moonlight that joins the shores 
The sail is white with dew that has covered the boat. 
Xearing the sea, the river grows broader and broader; 
Approaching autumn, the nights longer and longer. 

Thirty times we have slept amid mists and waves, 

And still we have not reached Hang-chow I 
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25. The Silver Spoon (XX, 3) 

(While on tht' road to his new province. Hang-chow, in 822. 
he send.s a silver spoon to his daughter A-kuei, whom he had 
been obliged to leave' behind with her nur.se, old Mrs. Ts'ao. ) 

To di.stant service my heart i.s well accustomed ; 

M’hen I left home, it wasn't tiuit which wa.s difficult. 

But because I had to leave i\Iiss Kuei at home — 

For thi.s it was that tears filled my eye.s. 

Little girls ought t(j be daintilj' fed : 

Mr.s. l\s‘ao. plea.se see' to this .' 

That's why I've packed and .sent a silver spoon : 

You will think of mo and eat up your food nici'Iy .' 


26. The Big Rug^ 

That so maiyv of the poor should sutf'er from cold 
what can we do to prevent ? 

To bring warmth to a single bodv 
is not much use. 

I wish I had a big rug 

ten thou.sand feet long, 

M’hich at one time could cover u[) 

every inch of the city. 


Ik 

27. After getting drunk, becoming sober in the night (XX, 19j 

(Jur party scattered at yellow dusk and I came home to bed ; 

I woke at midnight and went for a walk, leaning heavily on 
a friend. 

As I lay on mj' pillow my vinous complexion, soothed by .sleep, 
grew sober. 

In front of the tower the ocean moon, accompanying the tide, 
had risen ; 

'I'he swallows, ab(jut to return to the beams, went back to roost 
again ; 

^ I cannot find thi> poem in the ‘‘Works.'* ; it is possible, therefore, tlnit it is 

not genuine. The ‘^ame idea is expressed in a less concise form in three authentic 

poems. 
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Tile candle at my window, just going out, suddenly ivnewed 
its light. 

All the time till dawn came, .still my thoughts were mudilled ; 
And in my ears something .sounded like the music of flutes and 
strings. 


28. On a Box containing his own Works LXIII, U, 

I break up cypress and make a book-box ; 

The box well-made, and the cyprcss-wood tough. 

In it shall be kept what authors works ^ 

The inscription says I’o Lo-T IEN.' 

All my life has been .spent in writing books 
From when I was young, till now that I am old. 

First and last — seventy whole \olume.s; 

Bio- and little — three thousand thmues,- 

Well I know in the end they’ll be .scattered and lost ; 

But I cannot bear to see them thrown away. 

With my own hand 1 open and shut the locks 
And [)ut it carefully in front of the hook-curtain. 

J am like Teng Pai-taoi^ 

But to-day there is not any Wang 'J’s'an.^ 

All I can do is to divide them among my daughteis 
To be left In’ them to gi\ e to my grandchild) eii. 

3 ® 

f'd. On being Sixty (LI, 23, 

(Addressed to f.ni (Meiuj-tc (diles. ld7U), ■tritn Imd asked for a jioetn. 
He was the sinne atje as I’o ChK-iJ 

Between the ages of thirty and fo)'ty, one is distT'acti-il by the 
Five Lusts ; 

Between the ages (jf sevimty and eighty one is a pri'V to 
a hundi'ed diseases. 

But from fifty yeai’s to sixty yeai's one is fix-e from all ills ; 
Quiet and peacid'id. calm and still — the heart enjoys rest. 

^ Po ( 'hil l’s Other name 

yTC y\ 

- i.e separate poems, ete 

Who was uhliged to abandon onlv child on the roadside Sp-e Teiiir Vii 
I'.MlT. 

Giles, Is the reference to Wang'" famous poem. ^ 
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I have put behind me Love and Greed ; I have done with 
Protit and Fame ; 

I am still short of illness and deca}’ and far from decrepit age ; 
Strength of limb I still possess to seek tlie rivers and hills; 
Still my heart has spirit enongli to listen to flutes and strings. 
At leisure I open new wine and taste several cups ; 

Drunken I recall old poems and sing a whole volume. 
i\Ieng-te has asked for a poem, and hei-ewith I exhort him 
Not to complain of tliree-score, "the time of obedient ears."* 

^ M 

30. Climbing the Terrace of Kuan-yin and looking at the 

City (LV, bj 

Hundreds of houses, thousands of houses — like a chess-board. 
The twelve streets like a field planted with I’ows of cabbage. 

In the distance perceptible, dim, dim — the fire of approaching 
dawn 

And a single row of stars lying to the west of the Five Gates. 

S © a * ^ 

31. Climbing the Ling Ying Terrace and looking North LV, t) 

Mounting on high I begin to realize the smallness of ilan s 
Domain ; 

Gazing into distance I begin to know the vanity of the Ganial 
World. 

I turn my head and hurr\- home — back to the Court and Market, 
A single grain of rice falling — into the Great Barn. 

lU iS ^ >1' it 

32. Going to the Mountains with a little Dancing-girl aged 15 

(LX 1 1, t>) 

{Written irhen he icns ahout W). The (jnl prohahhj the fitinotis 
Fiin-su ^ iL'hom the poet sHh.fequenth/ took into his service.) 

Two top-knots not yet plaited into one. 

Of thirty years — ^^just beyond half. 

You who are really a lady of silk.s and satins 
Are now become my hill- and stream-companion ! 

' Confucius >aKl that it was not till .o.,-0/ that ■■his cats olieyed liim Tlii.s 

age was thei-ffore oalleil ■■ tlie time of ol.eilient ear- fp - 
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At the spring fountains together we splash and play, 

On the lovely trees togetlier we climb and sport. 

Her cheeks grow rosy as she quickens her sleeve-dancing ; 
Her brow grows .sad as she slows her songs tune. 

Don't go .singing the Song of the Willow Jlranche.s,' 

When there's no one here with a heart for you to break ! 

^ it 

dd. Dreaming of Yuan Chen (LXVIII, Id) 

{This was written eiijht ycitis nfler Yuan Cften's death, when Po Chii-i 

was Ob.) 

At night you came and took my hand and wo wandered together 
in my dream ; 

When I woke in the morning there was no one to stop the 
tears that fell on my handkerchief. 

On the banks of the Chang my aged body three times’* has 
passed tlirough sickness : 

At Hsien-yang’* to the grasses on your grave eiglit times has 
autumn come. 

You lie buried beneath the springs and your bones are mingled 
with the clay. 

I — -lodging in the world of men ; mv hair white as snow. 

A-wei and Han-lang both followed in their turn ; 

[Affectionate names of Li Piao-chih and Ts'ui Hui-shu.] 

Among the shadows of the Terrace of Night did you know 
them or not ? 

^ -fc ill 

d4. A Dream of Mountaineering (LXIX, Id) 

{Written when he was over 70.) 

At night, in my dream, I stoutly climbed a mountain, 
Going out alone with my staff of holly-wood. 

A thousand cr.ags, a hundred hundred valle\’s — 

In my dream-journey none were unexplored, 

And all the while my feet never grew tired. 

And my step was as strong as in my young dags. 

' A plaiiitne love-.'-oiig (;-ee Vo Fu .Shih Chi ^ cli. Ixixi), to 

which Po Chu-i had himself w'ritten words. 

“ Wei-chih, Yuan Chen's other name. 

’■ Since you died. 

^ , near Ch‘ang-an. modern Si-ngan-fu. 
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Can it be tliat when tlie mind travels backward. 

Tlie body also returns to it.s old state 
And can it be, as between body and soul, 

Tliat the body may languish, while the soul is still strong ^ 
Soul and body — both are vanities ; 

Dreaming and waking — both alike unreal. 

In the day my feet are palsied and tottering; 

In the night my steps go striding over the hill.s 
As day and night are divided in etpial parts 
Between the two I <jet as much a.s I 


sn 


35. [Congratulating himself on the comfort'! <f hn life after Jus 
retirement from qpice. H'ntten c. 644 ,') IJX^ , 19 
Lined coat, warm cap, and easy felt slippers, 

In the little tower, at the low window, sitting over the sunken 
brazier. 

Body at rest, heart at peace : no need to rise early. 

I wonder if the courtiers at the Western Capital know of 
these things, or not ■ 


53 ^ ^ ‘'h tai pIf 

36. On hearing someone sing a poem by Yuan Chen (LXIV, 19 

(Written long after yuan Chen's dctith.) 

Xo new poems his brush Mill trace: 

Lven his fame is dead. 

Hi.s old poems are deep in dust 

At the bottom of boxes and cupboards. 

Once latol 3 ^ when someone was singing. 

Suddenly I heard a verse — 

Before I had time to catch the words 
A pain had stabbed my heart. 


^ ^ m 

37. Taoism and Buddhism (LXIX, 31 1 

(11 ritten soon before he ilieil.) 

A traveller came across the seas 
Telling of strange sights. 

‘ In a deep fold of the sea-hills 
I saw a terrace and tower. 
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In the midst there stood a fairy temple 
Witli one niche empty. 

They all told me this was waiting 
For Lo-t‘ien to come. " 

Traveller, I have studied the Empty Gate;’ 

I am no disciple of fairies. 

The story yon have just told 
Is nothing but an idle tale. 

The hills of ocean shall never be 
Lo-t'ien's home. 

When I leave the earth it will be to go 
To the Heaven of Bliss Fultllled.- 

i ^ # Tp: I# ^ 
d8. Last Poem (LXXI, 13^ 

They have put my bed beside the unpainted screen ; 

They have shifted my .stove in front of the blue curtain. 

I li.sten to my grandchildren, who are reading me a book ; 

I watch the servants, who are eating up my soup. 

I busy my pencil, answering the poems of fiieuds : 

I feel in my pockets and pull out the medicine money. 

When this superintendence of trifling ati’airs is done, 

I lie back on my pillows and sleep with my face to the south. 

‘ ^ , i.e. TSiirldiiism, The poem is quite frivolous, us is shown liv his 

claim to Bodhisattvaliood. 

- The “ tushita ” Heaven. ^ ^ 5^, where Bodhisattvas wait till it time 
for them to appear Budd]^a^. 



THE PHOXETICS OF THE BE^X■rALI LAXGUAGE 
By J. 1). Axdkii.sox. M.A. 

Alphabet, vai-na-malA, hxrijo-iniila. ^4-511^1 I 

1. ^ owels, s\ ar-varna, | 

In Beno'ali, a.-i in most Imlian lant;ua”-c-s, every consonant, 
unless .some other vowel is written witli it. is pronounced witli 
an uhirrltte n " inherent ' vowel, = a. 

In Bengali this vowel is promauiced. not as usuallj' .i, but as a. 

The vowels, like the cousouants, are theoi'etically .supposed 
to he pronounced in the five parts of tin? mouth, thus : (1) throat, 
itantlia, L'.inf/io, : (’2) palate, trdu. tain.. ; i3) cerebrum, 
murddlia, vuDxhUia, : (4) teeth, danta. (hailo. ; (5) lip.s, 
ostha, o.fflo. 


They are also divided into ( 1 

) hrasva, hr, 

,\tj'o, 

= short 

vowels ; (2i dirgha, di:rijla> tftST = 1 

ong vowels. 



Hence, theoretically, tlieie are 

ten pure vowels. Those in 

parentlie.sis are not used in Bengali. 




•?hoit 



( 1 ) Kantliya, kjitffho . . . 

a. a. 

a, 1 /. 


(2) Trdavya. h//.)///<o 

i /. 

i i.\ 


(d) Dlurddhanya, iiiicrdhon no 

r. r/. m 

(r», rc. 


(4) llantt’a. d. nit to .... 

( ! 1, l r. ^ 

(j), //■■. 


(5) (Jsthya. (pyt/zo . . . . 

u . t( , ^ 

u. u\ 

% 

I’here are four diphthong.s ; ( 

1 ) a + i = e 

. (2) a -f i = ai, 


( o I a + u = o, ( 4 ) a + u = au. 

But the.se are not. as in other Indian languages, pronounced 
as r, a.i. 0, and an, but as a, a/, o. and a". Their .svinbols are 
>i|. 'S, and 

There are, however, otlter \oweI sounds than those given 
above. these are due to the intiuence of .Sanskrit compound 
consonants which ha\’e undergone [)honetic decay in passing 
through Brakrt. 

Thu.s ksa ^ became khya and finally kkha ; y and v com- 
pounded with a preceding con.sonant became mute, and either 
(1) lengthened the sound of that consonant (if initial), or (2) 
doubled its sound (if medial). 
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These affect (1) the sound of suhsequrnt a or a. 

(2) prccci//’ Ilf a or a. 

Examples : — 

(1) As attectiiij,f a: ksau = /i7r/.>a, ksatri = /i7/;r/'r(, ksania = 

kJieina, ksati = /c7ir/'( xyay = l/r:. vyatha = vyavahar = 

b:eboh(ir. vyakti = /rWrZo vyasta = Z/.'C.s/o. nj-asta = -u.c-s/o. 

As aff'ectin^f a ; ksalan = /,7(;a7ja. ksaiita = /,7/;ct')(Zo. kliyata = 
khxeto, vyu.havAn = b:(i k.n’.ii). iiyay'ya= n:<t’dzdzi>. syamal = fi(nn.ik 
tyag = tug. vyapar = hiivpur. 

(2) As affecting a: aksi = .('/,7,7/ /. aksar = .7/.7.7(.)r, kalya = 
koHlo. adya = a'tZ'/o, satya = /aOZo. .sat\ a = /;.7Zn, tiitvii = tytta. 
laksini = /a7u7i7« i.'. (A privative is not thus affected.) 

As att’ectiiig a: aakyi = jd'kkh i:. manya. = vuinuo. lihagya = 
hh'.vggo. kary’ya = k'l'rd zdzo. tyay'ya = t:<i-dzdzo. badliya = bi.':<h.Iho. 

There are. therefore, be.sid<.'s tlie seven conventional pure 
votvels, the vowel "j. represented by -il or b^’ a followed by 
a consonant compounded with s or y ; and the vowel e. similarly 
produced by contact of a witli <rompound consonants. 

Besides the coiuentional four fliphtliongs there are (1) 
produced a.s above, and also by epcnthe.sis. as wljcn ati. normalh' 
.)fi, becomes o‘ti ; (2) ak produced by epenthesis, e.g, aji = 0 / 7 :, 
ktili = kail, gfili = gad. silli =zfnil, fili = ad. 

In certain words tiie salaij or normal pronunciation of e 
becomes vi-krta or “distorted”, ff'hus y’ena = cfrcrm, kena = /I’ena, 
y'eman = r/cf mc>n. teman = nia — clo. 

Tlie vowels, when not initial, are written as follows (I give 
combinations with the letter k=^): ^ = ica, ^ = ka, = ki, 
^ = ki, ku. ^ = ku, kr, = ke, ^ = kai. = ko. (?fl = kau 

Theoretically i = /. But in initial and final .syllable.s it often 
becomes i or even i: : e.g. .siva =yV.6, pita=pi7o, dite = cfiYr, 
nite = Tiffp. But nilam = niba = 7i/6o, dilam = 7/b ( hl 

Final i is often i especially the i of emphasis : e.g. inii-i, 
j)yi, gele-i. 

So r varies between ri and ri, the latter chiefly in mono- 
syllables such as trn = trin. 

When final a is not mute (as to rule for which see Wenger) 
it frequently becomes not o but o, especially in the last syllable 
of disyllabic adjectives such as bhala = Jdialo, chota = tfhoto, 
bara = boro. 

Before giving the normal pronunciation of the vowels 
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I had lietter set out the consonants, so as to be able to (juote 
complete words. The consonants, like the vowels, are classitied 
as (1) outtural, (2) palatal, (3) cerebral, (4) dental, and (5) 
labial (see table, p. 82). 

* over a vowel is calhal a candra-vindu, ij'jTi<h'D-hin(hi . and 
nasalizes it. It is the exact eijui valent of 

» = ]ii after a vowel is called anu-nasika. ‘•following nasal.' 
and is pronounced as p : e.g. = /.<;yd;f»/. 

g = h after a vowel is called vi-sai'ga. "cessation.’ It is 
a substitute, under Sanskrit phonetic theory, for final r and s. 
When final it is souneled as a shar[) pause. W hen medial it 
doubles the sound of the following consonant. 

Thus : diir + hha = '5’S'5f = '/»/.7.7/,). 

nir + .sfn- = filg'^rr? = « 
nir + srta =fsfS'yi'5= n 
u i r + s \ as = fsig’g’T^ = u Ujoj. 
nir + .'al)da = fsi8'*r^ = n nj ..ilnbi. 
d ur + St ha = = </ 

dur + sfidli va = 'S’g-yrfSfJ = d >ij'/ail<llu\ etc. 

We can now return t<> the normal soinuls of the \o\\els. 

(1) a, Normal (sahaj ) proiiuuciati(.m = a. 

e.g. ■5r’3’*f J = a \ a sv a = ah.i'//'.). 

-srif = agra = •«//■•>. 

= p.'ilnl = /'.)//( 

Final a is often [troiiouncetl ", ;is mentioned above, and 
S(;mptimes also in an initial .syllable, eg. — 

(2) a. Xormal (sahaj) sound is a. 

Fxamples ; = "-d'an, = a.y(o7(, .SfFl = y ro.7(. Ihe 

vi-krta pronuncitition has been given above. 

(3) i. Xormal (sahaj) sound i.s i. 

Examples ; STTf^I^ = uu/ika. fsisfj) = tuiUha, = -s/A//", 

= ilyi-ito. 

The pronnnci.ation of i into I, as when = /'('7/. has alieadi' 
been noticed. Xole that i in the pemdtimate syllable of verbs 
is elided in Western Bengal, where it follows a consonant, and 
where it follows a vowel, undergoes one of the rare cases of 
a genuine modern .sondA/ or coalescence. 

Thus becomes /.■o;7c, "srlftSTC'S = a/'/c, 

== nijrc. (This 

tj 


No. I 



\ yai'ijan \’aina — liinili.i)) h.trno = ( '(Hi.sonaiils. 
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cliano'e requires a more careful analysis tlian, so far as I know, 
has yet been made. In Eastern Beui^al verbs are, for tlie most 
part, pronounced as spelt.) 

(■4) i is ahvay.s /' or 

e.g. =./V.fa, = fn-iuhri:. •“'rft? =pri:r. 

(.3) r is /'/, except in monosyllables, when it becomes n:. 

e.e. — ki-jto, 'sS: = !>hritfo, 

-m — trr.n. Xote the unicpie use (jf r after r in ^•sjifs = aaiP/u/f, 
the S.W. quarter. 

(ti) 11 is always u. 

e.g. =./"/'■//, ~ dakhlto (note doubling of .subseijiient 

consonant by visarga. and couseipient pronunciation of otherwise 
muted final a). = J kI’h hiai', — hiiihUi i . ^hmlzhii. 

X'ote that = '/cu (fa ; cf. the use of 'S'^ as a symbol for w. 

( 7 ) u is id ways i/:. 

e.g. % Tl I = lUU.'la, ^5TJ = iiticUo. = pil't’tli). = pICi'hi'). 

= stlmdiK = sthudokaj. 

(8) e i.s normally (’, but in its \ ikriii pronunciation, as above 
noted, is e. 

e.g. ^«rr(r*r = (.7,7(aH('. CXZ'^ = (h h . (^-^r = h'f, C5f7! = trli. 

(d) ai is pronounced as a/. 

e.g. twf5T= /'.o/m/. rtr^T*^ etc. 

(10) o is the ]iure ((, as in French. 

e.g. f«Tr»rT^ = (-oft?! '(''•<'■ Fr^TnT^fJTTT = (/'.'/dqau/Aa/. 

(11) an is pronounced as <>". something like the Engli.sli o 
in “■ go ". 

e.g. f^l5rrfr= //(o"//(('f/V. ino'htd, = o"/e(//'. C'fl^ = 

jOO"/', = po"fi\i. 

Finally, note that -9'J, -hy:(, has become -jja in Prrdtrt. and, 
though written as in .Sanskrit, is pronounced accoi'ding to the 
I'rilkrt spelling, with the usual vocalic change produced b\- the 
degeneration of y after another consonant, e.g. ^Ts'J = /«('(f :(7;o, 
>(p j =j'j(Jz(h<i. etc. An odd result of this change is that I have 
seen stJl'JTJ written in a petition as (^J I That is the worst of 
a language that has .Sanskrit spelling with Frakrt pronunciation. 

Phra.sal Accentu.viton 

In Bengali, as in French, there is a liominant phrasal accent 
of quantit\', but at the heijuini ii<j instead of at the end of the 
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phrase. I'he first syllable of several words pronounced rapidly 
together is dwelt upon. But when tlie fir.st word is a personal 
pronoun or other coiupai-ati vely nniniportant woid, it does not, 
take this accent of (juantity. 

e.g. irft c^T«rnr ? 

-srtfsr Rsrfr 'srffsr? i 

Here tlie words and are pronounced rajtidly 

and pai-entl)elically, as it were, and the ])hrasal accent follows 
them. d’lii.s peculiarity i.s refiected in Bengali terse. E;icli 
metrical unit or phrase consists of a fixed number of syllaltles. 
But it is common (for in.stance. in many of Babindranatb'.s Ivrics) 
t(j piecede a ver.se In' an extra-metiical word or two. 

e.g. i^rr?i srRif 

0 5nr&. i^^Tf^rrfsf 

•i?? I 

N.fJ. — The above notes apply (udy to literary ihuigali as 
[)r<niounced in and aitjund Calcutta. Almost every disti'ict lias 
its own peculiarities. For instance, Nailiya. where tlie Bengali 
is as the French of Tours, lias a ti.uidency t(t pronounce n as I 
so that becomes lo'‘lo. 

I’.S — T ought to add that when T .say above that the merging 
<.ii’ ji and r with a preceding consonant tioiihl/j.c tlie sound of that 
consonant. 1 am not strictly accurate. Tlie consonant i.s rcaih' 
prolonged, hut Its sound i.s heard as the tongue louclies and leaves 
till' teeth, etc. Thus siili/K ought perliaps to be written /h/.-o. and 
not i-itto. 



AX IXSCEIPTIOX OF THE EEIGX OF UDAYADITYA 
By L. D. Barn’ett, M.A., Litt.D. 

rjlHE following inscription is now edited — for the first time, 
as far as I am aware — from an ink-impression wliich 
mj’ friend Pandit Shj-ama Sliankar Hai- Chaudlinri, M.A., of 
Jhalrapatan, lias kindly sent to me, together with a transcription 
by Pandit CJopal Lai Vyas, Curator of the Arch mologi cal Depart- 
ment of H.H. the Maharaja (,)f Jhalawar's Government. 'I'he 
place where it was found is not stated. 

The letters are of an elegant Northern type, corre.sponding to 
those shown in Bidder's Tafcln. v, cols, tl-ld, but with some 
variations ; and the initial i i.s peculiar. The average height of 
the characters in lines 1-7 i.s inch ; in lines 8 -10 the letteis 
are much smaller, with a height of about j inch, or rather les.s. 
The language is Saii.skrit, but of an ungrammatical popular kind. 
Tints we have the ending -oh instead of -or in line o, n foi' o in 
Harsh aJXn- on line ti, yK/ruru and i-orisloihi, on lines 8-!). and 
the author drops into undihited and unblushing Prakrit on line 7. 
-devassa IXriiu. The word /Xriiii may be compared with the 
classical Prakrit /.■e/'coh, •' for the sake of ” (see Pischel, Gromm. 
d. Prakr.. § 17(1), and the modern case-endings such as krr. kero, 
kar, etc. (see Kellogg, Gro otinar of fhr Hindi Lo ngniojr. 2nd cd., 
§§ 180, 185). The words paffid.-ila (lines 8, 8), siifhi dine 6). and 
niiidiiko (line 0) are also of some lexical interest. Paftakila is 
the modern iKttPj . " village headman. " Eatkn means " belonging 
to ’ , and is found in a few similar in.scriptions of Northern India. 
Madaka is obscure ; one is tempted to alter it to m u(uka, but the 
latter is a dry measure (cf. Telugu inhtu, ‘ bundle," Marathi 
niPfh. " bullock's pack-saddle ’). 

T1 le document refers itself to the reign of King Udavaditya, 
in the Samvat j'ear 1143, and records the construction of a temple 
of Sambhu (8iva) and of a well, together with a gift of a supply 
of lamp-oil, by Janna, sou of Chahila, a Tailika, whose mother 
Dliaini is also mentioned as offering her homage to the god. The 
king is obviously the Paramara Fdayaditya of ilalwa, who is 
several times mentioned in inscription.s, and i.s known from one 
record (noticed in Indion Antiqnnrji, vol. xx, p. 83) to have 
been reigning in Samvat 1137. 

The date is given as Samvat 1143, the 10th of the bright 
fortnight of 4 aisakha. On the supposition that we have to 
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deal here with the usual Chaitrfidi Vikrama era. we may calculate 
this date either a.s a current or as an e,r[>Lred year. On tlie 
assumption that the 3 ’ear is a current Vikrama 3 'ear, the date 
given above corresponds to Monda\-, April 7, a.D. 108,5. If. 
however, we take the year as expired, tlic date will be Sundav, 
iVpril 20, A.D. 1080. The former alternative seems to be 
preferable. Text 

1. Om ' Xamah Sivfiva II Saiiivat 1 142 Vai.sfu >a jkdia Midi 10 a- 

2. dv=eha M'imad - Uda\ aditva - dcva - Ualx ana - vija^'a - rajve I 

Te( tai )- 


3. lik-anvaye Pattakila-Chrdiila-suta-]’attakila-Janna[ke]- 

4. na Saiiibhoh pnlsadarnddam kriritaiii I tathfi ( 'hirihilla-tale 

Cha- 


5. il7i-ghau(gho)sha-k'upika- Vruvasakat’dh aiiitarale \api cha I 

0 . ITtkirniyevaih Pa[iu*]dita- Harshukeii^eti H - Janya-satka-mu- 

7. ta Dhuinih pranamati II 8ri-Loliga-sv7imi-drva.ssa l-ceriru 

8 . Tailik-anvaeiye) Patiakila-Cluihila-suta - Pattakila - Jaihna- 

keiia II M’i-.Seiiidlia\a-deva-para- 

0 . va-nimitya( tta )th dipa-teli-a ^-chatuh-palaihm=C‘kaiii mudakaiii 
kritvA. t.atha vari.shaiii prati savi * 

1 0, II maihgala niaha ,m -1 || ■* 

Trax.seatiox 

Om ! Homage to .Siva ! Here on this day, the 10th of the 
bright fortnight of Vai^kha of the Saihvat 1143, in the 
auspicious victorious reign of the fortunate king Udiyfiditva. 
the Pattalcila Jaunaka. son of tlie Pattakila Ohrdtila, of the 
Tailika lineage, cau.sed to be coir^tructed thi.s temple of Sambhu ; 
likewise in the grounds of Chirihilla. in the space between the 
small well of Ohai.ia-ghr)',ha and ( O Hruvfisaka. a large well. 
This [inscription] was engraved lyv Pandit Har.shuka. Janna's 
mother Dluiini performs obei.sanee. For the behoof of the ble.ssod 
God LOliga-svanun, the Pattakila Jannaka, .son of the Pattakila 
Chahila, of the Tailika lineage, has purchased for the occasion.s of 
the fe.stivals of the ble.ssed god Sendhava one mfidakal'^ 
containing four pi/Ui.s of lamp-oil and [a.<^signed it to be used 1 ] 
everv year. Happines.s ! great fortune .' 


1 Denoted by <a symiiol. 

^ Tlii.ts 'fnit'fti ijj followf/d by a t’/H/^-m-symboI and another fJat/tJa . 

' Read fai/tf. 

‘ Thi'i line is precedeU by three <lecor:itive figures separated ]ty dan, /as, and 
followed by one. 
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By J. 1). Axdersox, M.A. 

rriHE priiiiai'V busint's.s of a teaolier is to teacli. But everyone 
who has had practical experience of teaching lias found that 
he lias learned from his pupils almost as much as he lias taught, 
•since contact with t'ounger minds supplies a new point of view, 
which imparts a fi-o.sh novelty to familiar facts. For example, 
when a man is actpiiriiig a living language, he learns the 
pronunciation (not only .syllabic pronunciation but the significant 
tones and iiilfexions of the language) hy sheer imitation, by 
trusting to his aural memory and his power of grasping siutiids 
unfamiliar to him in his own tongue. But when he tries to 
impart his accomplishment to others, he must needs analyse, if he 
is to explain, what he has learnt. Hence tetichiiig. if it is not 
mere mechanical transmission of information, such as can be got 
from a book, becomes, in ctfect. a species of research. 

In teaching pronunciation, yitu may recite nr read aloud, and 
invite your pupils to do the like, correcting their errors as be.st 
you can. But there will always be pupils tvho tvill not be 
contented with mere imitation, and will demand somi- generalized 
account of the kind of pronunciation you are endeavouring to 
teach. You are lucky if you get such pupils, since they com2)el 
t'oti to search your linguistic cou.science. to examine, sort, and 
verify your facts, to go through the mentally exhilarating process 
of theorizing about them. For example, you may be led to think 
more carefully and exhaustively of the metres of the language 
you teach, since a metre in any given case is the rhythmical 
arrangement of jjromiuently audible .syllabic sounds, prominent in 
length, or strength, or pitch, or by a cc.imbination of anv two or 
even threi' of these ‘'accents'. And since the poet composes hi.s 
metres so that they shall be recognizeil instantaneous! v bv all hi^ 
readers, gentle and simple, learned and unlearned, metres are (or 
should be) an excellent clue to the characteristic pronunciation of 
a language. 

The easiest way of explaining my meaning is to take one or 
two simple examples. In most modern languages of Europe, the 
dominant audible quality of spoken .speech is a fixed verbal 
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accent of force, a stress, whicli falls on one syllable (or in the 
instance of long words, on two sj'llaloles) of a word. This is the 
case of our own language, and our metres consist in the arrange- 
ment of strong, of stressed syllables at more or less equal intervals. 
In the Germanic languages generally this fixed stress is the 
dominant audible quality. It may, of course, be reintoict'd or 
varied by duration (quantity) or changes of pitch. But it is the 
strong .syllables that beat the rhythm of verse. 

But there are also languages in which the accent is plir.isal 
and not verbal, and falls on .some determinate syllable of 
a number of words pronounced rapidly together. A word will or 
will not carry an accent according to its position in a phrase. The 
most familiar example of this tj-pe of languages is French, in 
which the phra.sal accent is final ; it precedes and announce.^ 
a pause. Tlie preceding syllables in the phrase are ‘'atonic'', 
pronounced rapidh’ and in a more or less level tone of whee. 
(The fact that tlie accent can be transferred from the ultimate to 
the penultimate or even earlier .syllable for purposes of emphasis, 
does not affect the norinal rule.) Out of this rule of pronunciation 
springs the French system of metre. For example, a normal 
Alexandrine consists of two phrases (hemistiches) of six syllables, 
the last or last ljut one of which bears an accent, chieHy of 
duration, but often also of stress and pitch as well. In French 
verse, the accent precedes and annotinces the ctesui a or the end of 
the line. Here is one reason whvto a French beginner in English. 
English verse sounds harshlv monotonou.s; whv to an Englishman 
the infinite varietj- of pitch and quantity in French verse is 
obscured by the regular recurrence of the phrasal accent. 

If I venture to quote these two familiar instances of the 
interrelation of metre and ordinary pronunciation of evervdav 
speech, it is because the same peculiarity may be found in Eastern 
languages. For instance, many Indian languages have a verse 
form which is “quantitative"’, consisting of feet or mdtrds closelv 
resembling those of Greek and Latin scansion. But in language 
teaching we have to be continually on our guard against the 
terminology we inherit from the Classics, whether in matters of 
grammar, etymology, or metre. For example, any Bengali will 
tell you that his native verse, abounding in words borrowed 
unaltered from Sanscrit, is “ quantitative verse, composed of 
indtrds or feet resembling those of Sanscrit. But examine 
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Bengali verse with a native scholar, and you sliall present!}' find 
liiin admitting that the rndtrCi- in Bengali, instead of consisting of 
two or more sliort or long syllables, consists in fact of a single 
al'mra. a consonant with its accompanying vowel ; in short, of 
a single syllable. 

Go further, and you will find that a Bengali verse consists of 
a fixed (an even) number of .syllables, divided by a Ciesura. For 
example, the po ndr metre (the common narrative or heroic vei>e 
of Bengal) contains 8 + (3 syllables, separated by a caisura. It 
is not necessary that an}' (jiie of these should he long or short, 
stre.ssed or unstressed, hio'h or low in pitch, accordin'’' to its 
p'jsition in the verse, with one exception, d.’hat exception is that 
the jlr.'it .syllable in each hemistich (and not the lust, as in 
French) is accented. The accent is prodominantly one of length, 
of duration, though (to an English ear at least) there seems t<J 
be also an accent of force, a stress. 

Now, observe, we have here a reversal of French metro. We 
have a fixed number of rapidly but clear!}' pronounced atonic 
.syllables an accented .syllable. This is a form of verse 
which cannot be written in English. It would be imjiossihle to 
put together words si) as to get an initial long or strong syllable 
followed by so man}- as seven or five atonic .syllables. The fixed 
word-stresses of our language would come in and break the 
rhythm. Yet a Bengali poet trusts to u// his readers, learned or 
unlearned, to pronounce his verse rhythmically. The inevitable 
conclusion is that the pronunciation of spoken Bengali has as its 
dominant audible quality some trick of .speech which lends itself 
to ‘'syllabic'’ or phrasal verse. It may be said, roughl}', that 
Fi'ench ver.se and Bengali verse consist of phrases in which there 
is a fixed, even number of .syllables, of which the last in the one 
case, and the first in the other, bears the phrasal accent, mainly 
an accent of quantity. 

From this crude analysis of Bengali verse, we would expect, 
then, that spoken Bengali would consist of a number of rapidly 
pronounced phrases of which the first syllable is accented. Such 
in fact is the case, with the exception that sometimes an initial 
syllable or two may be pronounced in a parenthetical, " extra- 
metrical,” and atonic fashion before you come to the real 
beginning of the phrasal unit. This peculiarity of the Bengali 
speech may be heard in wliat is sometimes called in Calcutta 
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'■ cliee-chee English”. It is Engli.sh in whicli onr fixed verbal 
stres.ses tend to be replaced by an initial phrasal .stress. 

This peculiarity has an ethnological as ^vell as a linguistic 
interest. So far as its vocabulary is concerned. Bengali is a sister 
of adjacent Hindi, and tlie coininon mother of both is Haithili 
Prakrit. In short, the people of Bengal have borrowed a Western 
vocabulary, a.s the French have taken most of theii- wonls from 
Latin. The dictionary of Bengal is tliat of the Hitidii religion, 
and came to them with Hindu missionaries from the West. 
But the phrasal pronunciation is, no doubt, indigenous, a true 
shibboleth, which may possibly give a clue to racial origin. 

Here is a matter where a School of Ori<;ntal Languages in the 
West may be of use to Bengali students of their own language, 
as being able to supply a cohipumtir/^ study of their speech. If 
we can discover, iii or near to Bengal, languages which have the 
dominant audible ijuality of Bengali, we may make a .shrewd 
guess as to the ethnical relationships of modern speakers (;f 
Bengali. 

Indigenous Bengalis (the upper classes are mostlv the 
descendants of immigrants from the west) may, in the persons 
of their ance.stors, once have spoken some Tibeto-Burnian speech 
in the north of the country, and .some Dravidian tongue in the 
south. The characteristic phrasal accent of Bengali niav be due 
to one or other of these;. It may, on the other hand, be an 
inheritance from some aboriginal speech which has perished and 
has been forgotten. So far as I know, the subject has never 
been studied, though I once met a learned Bengali who had spent 
many years in the Central Provinces and was inclined to think 
that the typical pronunciation of Bengali has a L)ra\idian origin. 
In the north <jf Bengal, the matter can, to some extent, be made 
the subject of actual experiment. At the foot of the Garo Hills 
are many Tibeto-Burinan or Bodo tribes who are rapidlv sub- 
stituting Bengali or Assamese vocabulary for their own. It 
would be interesting to see whether they retain their triltal 
accentuation, and whether this is akin to the phrasal pronunciation 
of Bengali. 

Let it be observed that it is not necessary to confine the 
study of pronunciation to the aboriginal castes and classes, since 
in the.se matters the old proverbial .saying of '■ i2)sis Hibernicis 
Hiberniores ■■ applies. When Englishmen .settled in Ireland, they 
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coiniiiunicated their vocabulary to the Irish, but themselves picked 
up the local accentuation and nianj' local habits of speech and 
idiom. So has it been in Bengal, Frenchmen are justly proud 
of being a Latin ’ race, because they possess a Latin vocabular y. 
Yet their idioms and phra.sal pronunciation ai'e doubtless Celtic, 
in spite of the remai'kably few Celtic words that now sur\'ive in 
their copious and beairtiful language. .So are Bengalis proud of 
the fact that they po.s.sess more (unaltered Sanscrit 

words) than any other modern Indian people. They are still 
a little apt to resent tire suggestion that there are non-Sanscritic 
elements in their speech, elements which it should be a duty and 
pleasure to trace so far as is now possible. That is a matter in 
which men of other races and other tongues can help, since sheer 
familiarity is an obstacle to the recognition of buried .survivals in 
speech and pronunciation. 

Anthropologists tell us that language is an unsafe guide to 
ethnological origins. That is true, no doubt. Yet Mdion Pater 
.Schmidt, of Vienna, tackled the speech of the Khasis in A.ssam 
(long suppo.sed to be as unirpte and isolated as that of the 
Pyrenean Basr|ues) and traced it ijito Southern Burmah. Annam. 
and tinally right across the Pacific to Easter Island, he made 
a di.scovery which had an ethnological as well as a linguistic 
importance. 

It is the hope of lighting upon discoveries of this kind, if not 
of such unusual interest and importance, that gives a new chaim 
to the teaching and learning of languages, and especially in 
a countrt^ like India, where languages and racial origins are far 
more numerous than in Europe, and have to some extent, hitherto, 
been preserved by the social structure of the vast population. 
The learning of Indian languages has. for Englishmen, a pi’actical 
value. But the languages can also be studied in a scientific 
a disinterested spirit, and here, it is oidy fair to say. the Germans 
have set us an example which might be followed with more 
perseverance and assiduity than tve have vet shown. If I have 
ventured to cite the ca.se of Bengali, it is simply because my 
official lot was cast among Bengalis, and it was my duty to learn 
something of their .speech. Xo <loubt other and even more 
intere.sting instances are known to students of other Indian 
languages. 
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Notes 

T( o/’t/s in IndiK n Sm/it 

Most students of Indian tongues have been puzzled by English 
words transliterated into Indian scri{)ts. I was reading a Bengali 
petition with a pupil yesterday. Tlie petition was headed by tlie 
iaysteri(jus word .<■•!>/, -iij. 'I'here was no context tit help us to 
decipher its meaning, and dictionarie.s were, of course, of no 
avail. It wa.s only when we read the word aloud to a tliird 
per.sdu who knows no Bengali, tliat we elicited the ingenious 
suggestion that .so/o'/ is an attempt to write the English word.s 
show cause ■' in Eastern script. 

The petition contained one or twit other puzzles of trans- 
litei-ation. T’he petitioner had been travelling by /v/oi/r. It was 
fIdiriJ frrnt' that he made his joui-ney. or rather intended to do .so. 
For he mis-sed his train, and. as he .says, n/.-fd fron pjtpl 
iliitlid sii'iiiti/'' lini>ii' iiiliiliili’ /iiijii' hiiifp piiri wh. There are 
two Engiish words in that sentence’ 
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16. m m 3a it tliat wliich controls the hidden axis of 

the Universe, creatine and evolving 

is a rare character, pronounced hiv^ or lc‘u^, which Kang 
Hsi's Dictionary defines by the word ^ to strike In the 
present context, however, there is no reason to doubt its being 
a calligraphic form of , which is itself a variant of This is 
a word peculiarl 3 ^ applicable to tbe Supreme Being, as one that 
implies conijjlete control. Legge can hardh' be right in reading 
instead of m- Ti 10 expression “ grasping the axis is (piite 
a common one in Chinese literature, as ma\' be gathered from the 
following quotations ; — 

m s m m ■■ m ^ 5i # m ^ 4* M 

■ Realizing the fleeting nature of our illusoiy existence, and 
attaining the my.stic centre in the circle of phenomena 

-The 

whole duty of a king is to grasp the axis and hold fast to the 
essential . 

I ‘M ^ ^ ^ lip is SSi - Clutching 

the chart [a s^uiibol of suvereigntt']. I am charioted bj- the 
heavens ; grasping the axis, I apfU'oach the confines of space ". 

^ ^ It : tS 40 W M " Holding the axis, to wield 

control ". 

^ ^ ^ ifb m- ^ ^ Js m m m.m i/ji m 

• Now our Sovereign, holding the axis of d’ao in his grasp, greath' 
enlarges the scope of the divine regulations 

The same conception is present to the mind of Ssu-k ung T u, 
though he does not actualh’ use the word where he savs : 

“■ Rroceeding bev-ond the 
domain of objeetivit\' and reaching the centre of the circle, there 
hold fast without violence" (ff (JJ, 0). -ft is, as Havret 
remai-ks, another phrase borrowed from Taoism. '■ Creating ” 
alone is not enough, however ; the idea of evolution is there 
as well. 

Legge : “ who. with His hands operating in the mysterious 
(abvss of space), proceeded to create.'’ 

Havret : ' detenant en ses mains une mr-sterieuse puissance, 
et auteur de la creation. ' 

.Moulo ; •’ the holder of the m\-sterious source of life and the 
(Creator,’' 
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Saeki : ‘-who, holding tlie Secret Source of Origin, created all 
tilings.” 


17. ^ij -f* 5 e ns ‘"He divided the figure of ten and 

established the four quarters of the universe 

This is a whinrsical way of saying that God created the wliole 
of the universe, unlike the gixls of paganism who. as Diaz point.s 
out, are identified only with certain parts of it, such as the 
mountains, the sea, and so forth. There is no direct allusion to 
the cross of Chri.st, though we may a.ssume that the writer had it 
in hi.s mind. It is curious that tlie signiHcance of the cross as 
a Christian symbol .should nowhere he explained in this inscription. 
It would seem that the Xestoriau.s were afraid of exposing 
theinselve.s to profane derision if the\' were to lay stres.s oii the 
Crucifixion as the central fact of Christianity. 

18- hx. M. M A W A "having fashioned all things. [God] 

made the first man 

I cannot help feeling doubtful about ^ as a .synonym for 
which is the meaning assigned to it by Havret. Xo such usage 
is mentioned b\- K'ang Hsi. On the other hand, ^ for ^ is 
certainly awkward, and interfm-es with the parallelism of the 
sentence, flight it not lie possible to take in its original sense 
of 'IfA and translate ' endowed with the spark of life '? d’he 
metaphor 'Jg is, I believe, sometimes applied by Iluddhists to 
the birth of fsakyamuni. 


19 - 20 . fjjl dv lit i 4* 

m M M 0^ ^ ^ 

Having observed that thi.s is a ino.st difficult sentence to 
translate, Legge proceed.s t(r give an utterly impossible rendering 
of it. Havret comes somewhat nearer the mark, Intt is nusled bv 
Diaz, who takes together as a compound expression. The 

key to the whole pa.ssage, which has been strangely missed bv all 
previous translators, lies in the word This does not mean 

■■ in . but goes closely with and (^- "greater tJuxn." '■.same ax." 
The only real ilifficulty is with [Jj], her<‘ used as a verb. It might 
be considered simply as a synonym of [»^ "to introduce". Hut the 
objection to thi.s is that, according to the story of Gencsi.s, Satan 
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introduced not happiness but misery into the Garden of Eden. 
Tlie clue, I think, is to he found rather in such a phrase as ^ 
literally inserted w ords”, .sueye.stions, insinuations. The 

(jiiotes the ^ E : ^ 75 A K] yinhig rejected 

men s artful insinuations”. My propo.sed rendering, tlien, is : — 
[Satan] cunningly held out liopes of happine.ss greater than 
that to be found in this [i.e. Adam's] stale of rigliteousness. 

But inti-oduced darkness similar to that existing in his own 
state of .sin.'’ 

Le'''<''e : "a bniach wide and great was made in its juilgments 
of what was right, and it [man's nature] was drawn asthiough an 
opening into the gulph of (Satan s) perver.sities. 

Havret : ‘■ouvrant nne breche <.lans cadte gi’andeiir inorah'. au 
milieu de cet heureux etat. il y introduisit la ressemblance de la 
C(jnfu.sion. " 

Moule : "disiurhed the great (moral) ei|uilibriuni in (nnin's) 
'•■oodness bv the introduction of the likeness of confn.sion (which 
M'as) in his owti wickedness. 

."saeki ; ■' the perfect attainment of goodness on the one Inuid 
and the entire exeiinition from wickedness on the other became 
alike impossible loi' him [i.e. man]. 


I Til hi’ iiintiniu'il.) 
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MALA r 

By O. Bi. \GDEN’, MA, Uiiivcrsity Beiider in Aral;iy 

AI)^n.u.T or rt leoriii'*- :U tin* >a1io(iI 1>\ Mr. Ubicolen on 

t’clnuary Tcli, JlMT 

ril H B -Malay lanyiiaye is one of tlm loading vtirnaculars of tin* 
world, and luis boen o-rowiny in iinportanre of late years 
owiny to the development of trade and partienlariy of the rublier- 
jjlanliny industry. It is an ea.sy lanyuaye toacquiri'a smatteriiiy 
of. as it involves few d i tKcul ties of phonetie.s. accidmiee. or .synta.\ 
in the form of it which is current as a liiiijnn froiK'n. But this 
jaryou bears the sanie relation to the real 3Ialay lanyuaye as tin- 
Pidyin Bnylish of the China ports does ti.) our owti Enylish. d'he 
real Malay is the speech of the iilalays themselves. Jt is a leadiny 
member of a vast family of lanyunye.s. commonly styled the 
Au.stroiiesian. or .^^ahlyo- Polynesian, or (iceanie. family, which 
is of Asiatic oriyin, but has an ahm.vst entirely insular domain. 
It includes .Madayascar. Indonesia, with a part of Formosa. 
.Microiiesi.a .Melanesia, and Polynesia, as Wi.dl as the yreater part 
of the .Malay J^eninsuhi. a portion (;f the coast of Aew (luinea. 
the -Meryui -Vrehipelayo off the coast of Tenasse]-im. and a small 
tract in Eastern fndo-China. which was probably the oriyinal 
centre of dispersion of the whole family. Its i.‘>ctreme points in 
r(tlynesia are (inclusively) the Samlwieh hslands, Ea.ster Island 
and New Zealand. With the c.xcoption of the Janyuayes of 
Xorthei-n ffalmahera and a few Ibipnau ones in or near New 
(iiiinea, all the numerous native hinytiaye.s of this extensive area 
are related toyether and to 3Jalay.’^ 

I’he Indonesian division includes chietly the iMalav' Peninsula. 
Sumatra, B(.)rueo, the Philippines (with part of Formo.sa). Java. 
(. elebes. and it iiumher of les.scT islands. The race here is a series 
of coynate hhmds, brown in colour, and as a rule more oi- less 

^ 1 he cf i he of tlie Maia\ J Vnui^uUi. thouirii not helonc''ii)'-r 

to the Au-stiojie^ian faniilv. aie now g'eneiallv oUismaI ni one tiiat di'^tant]\' 
lelated to it ami lia" iieeii naiiie«l the Aw^tioa'-iatK* fainih. 

Xo. li 7 
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^fongoloid in type, of a .■^tatiu'e ii\eraeini( (in the men) al)ont 
.1 ft. o in., with hair tliat is usually straight, not wavy. In the 
other disisimis the raves are decidedly dittereiit, and the coninion 
niother-toneue cannot have helon^ed orii^inally to the ance-^tors 
<jf all lhe.se I'aces, hut was imposed hy oiie of them on the rest. 
Amone- the Indonesian^, tlie Malays must he distiimnislied fi’om 
the .la\anese, Ilayaks, Filipinos, etc.; these are ccjiisins of the 
.Malays, hut they an.- not iMalays any more than Frenchmen are 
Italians. The liomeland o! the tru<‘ Malay and ol Ids lan^nam- 
is the ea.stern half (jf ( 'eiitrtd Snmatr;i. 'The ttestein portion is 
occupied Ijy the IM itiany kahan ])eo]>h‘. who speak a lanouaee very 
closelv related to Mahiy. d’o the south of these two tliei-e ate 
tribes speaking liialects whicli set-m to lall more or less midwav 
hetw(;eti Tlinatiekahaii and the Statj<lard IM.-thiy. The latter, 
however, is the latie'titie'e which has spiead far and w ide. ( ’otniti”' 
frotn the i.‘astefti coastlands of ('entral Sttmatra, the .Malays 
colonized the Malay Peiiinstila not h'’.s.s thati ahoiit si.wen centuries 
amj, latt even tiow they have not occupied the whole of tln- 
ititerior; there are still relics of ahoriyinal. less civilized rttces 
in it, whose ;incest(n's wi'fe there hef(.ne the Tfalays came over 
frotn Sttmatra. I•’nrther. the i\falays settled .alone tl,e shores of 
Borneo ( es[ieeiaHy in the norih-west, west, .and sotitht, stihdttine' 
or assiniilatiii”' the Ikiv.aks of ih.at island, htit onlv alonu; the 
la.iastlitie. They alstt estahlished themselves iti nianv otln.-r places 
as traders and their conipar.ati vely simple lanouao'e hecami' in 
time the hiiijiiii ji'diicd of trade (tf the whole Archipelago, south 
of the l.arein' islands of the Philippine ttroup. 

'file j)articnl:ir form of M.alay cttrirent at B.at.avia and its 
itntnediate m.'iehhourhood is adopted hy the Dutch .as a eeiieral 
tnedititn of ititercuurse with their native possi.'ssions in these 
reei(]ns, and is tending to spread, as .an .auxiliary laneaiaye, 
tlirouehont the whole of that area. But except in certain p)Iaces 
it has iKit superseded the local laneaiaee.s ; Javanese, and the rest, 
(amtinue to he the vernaculars used hv the natives amoim-st them- 
selves, In the Malay I’eiiinsula the purest form of Malav is 
spoken in the southern half, up to about latitude 4 X,, which 
is ronyhly the honnd.arv of the old Hfteenth centurv kingdom of 
Makacca. That kine'dom, though it only exi.sted for a little over 
.a century .seems to have had a yo'cat influence : it extended its 
.swav over the coastline of half of the Peninsula and the opposite 
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shore of Suin.-itra ( esj^ecially Ind»“ra;;ui. Kaiiipar. and Siak) just 
at a time when Malay tvas ]>egiiiiiiii(; to Ije a language of 
literature. CtaiseijUenlly tlie Malay of literature has e\er since 
then Ijeeti' bast'd oa ^Malacca Malay. 

Just inland of ^Malacca is a group of small states ^vhich Avme 
colonized bv Minangkabau j)eo]>le within the last four centuties 
tir so. Their descendants still speak their own flialect, and when 
thew attempt to speak Stamlard Malay their accent is generally 
\ ery marked. 

In the north of the Piniinsula. beyoml latitude 4 X. or there- 
abouts, the local Malay dialects ditlin- considerably from the 
•Standard : this is particularly the cast* in Keilah. I’atani and 
Kelantan. ;ind also to some e\'tent in Tringganu and parts of 
Perak ;ind Pahang. (.if course, even in the south, as in all 
countries, thm-e are slight ioc.al diti’en.mces in pronunciation and 
a few local words are used whicli wt.)uld not be readily understood 
elsewhere. 

The form of [Malay which does duty ;is a I'idijuk j'riiuni is 
apt to he mttch inthienced by tiie various local languages tvith 
wdilch it has to eom[>ete, .and has adopted many loanwords from 
them; so in Java, words from Javanese, .Sundanese, and 
Pitiinese. etc. Ptit eveti the Malay of the [\Ialay.s themsehes 
contains a consitlerable percentage of loanwoiais, for the lace has 
Ijcen in contact with strangers for ceiituries. These words are 
mainly from San.skrit. Persian, and Arabic, and point to two 
successive eras of foreign inlluenCe ; the first Indian, introducing 
Hinduism and IJuddhism. the s,-eoni| .M iihanimadan, niainly from 
Southern Arabia. A certain niituiter of Javanese and Tairdl w i.uds 
ha\e also ctmie in. a.s well as a few from llindnstani and (.'hinese. 
and (since the sixteenth ccntinw ) fiom Porltignese. Idiiteh and 
Knglish. The flow of Aralhc words into [Malay is still going on, 
heitig enths.'ly at the option of indi\idual scholais, whose pietv or 
pedantry nitty prom]il them to nitike tm nnnecess;n'il\- large use 
tif thetn. Malays, being till Muhammadans, are, of conise, f.imiliar 
with a niimljer of .\riihic words m eommon use in their prtiters. 
But ti good iminy otlier Arabic words liaxe been ipiite tissimiitited 
to .Malay and are not, as a rule, proiioiniced in the Arabic fashion, 
which indeed .Malays find it very hard to follow. In spite of till 
this toreign element, llie [Malay l.-inguage remains fundamental 1 v 
Jmdone.sian in its phonetics, morphological structure, and svntax ; 
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tlie amount of the foreign element must not he ovoDated. for 
though the foreign M’ords are often imporUuit. and some of tliem 
are very frequently used, their percentage to the whole \ ocaludary 
is very .small. 

The chief difficulties in learning Malay consi'-t in reineuiliering 
a large number of tvord.s, for it has a large \ocahulary; in the 
correct use of its morphological .system of affixes j e a limited 
number of syllables having no separate existence but capable of 
being prefixed or suffixed in certain cases to the sinipl,. unexteiiderl 
word (which otherwise suffers no change) ; and in a thorough 
grasp of the syntactical structure, of the language. 



C(>MMKI!C1AL AM) POLITICAL COXMLXIOXS OF 
AXriEXr IXDIA WITH THE WEST 


By L. J ). 1! ^r.A. Lift L>., Leclurci- in Sanskrit 

AlotiMcL or ii leotMfe j^ivon i\t tlie S^-fiooI l>y !>i Harneft oti 

Frill iiju v ]4tli. tin 7. 

is iiijt iiiiieli eviilciieu of r<-giilar cnininerce by sea 
brtwecu India and the Near Kasl pie\ ious to about 70(> 

The Bible (1 Kin^s x. II: 2 (’bron. ix, '21) speaks oF Solomon 
(<'. 1000 I!.'-'.) as iniporlinjj; by sea uold and wood oF <il uriifi'i i nt 
or iiiiti i in trei.'s From Opldi'. likewi'-t- peacoc-ks. tlie Hebre\\' 

name For wliich. tnkki. (•i>mes Fiami tlie Tamil toe-etber \\itli 

otlier thines that were bi-onelit by tlie deet oF Tarshish, But 
Opliir cuiinot be loeated with cei-tainty in India; al inui/i/'riii or 
ii/tiii iiimi III are an unknown ipiantity ( 2 C’hron. ii, 8. speaks oF 
alijifiii trees in Lebanon'), so perhaps tlie.se statement.s may lie 
anachronisms. There is better evidence' For an o\erIand Hade 
route. On the Black Obelisk oF .Slndinaiieser II i U r. SOO-iS2.')) 
arc the h’e'ures of an Indian elepiiant and a i liiiioccros broneht 
as triliute to him by an Armenian trilie ; and the Rie-teda 
i\'ni. IxxN'iii. 2) iiieiUioiis a ymldeii i/c'mL possilily the .Assyrian 

iiKi inAi. 

.Soon alter 700 ii.c. oversea trade was active. A coinage- of 
bronze knives struck accoi'dinc' to a Babylonian standard wa.s 
bronelit to China e. (17.7 -(170, and it was Followed by a native 
currency oF small bean-shaped coins like the earliest mintages oF 
Lydia and Aleina. India must have been a half-way liousi' on 
this route. Indian cedarwood has been Fottnd in the palace oF 
Aebuebadnezzar al Bir.s Ximnid (early sixth century) ; and teak 
seems to have been used in a temple rebuilt by the latter and 
Xabonidiis. c. .r.iO ii.i'. Rice (o/jcfa, from Tamil a/’t.w) and 
peacocks ( race?. From 'I aniil ((«/<//) were imported into Greece in 
the Fifth century. The Buddhist legend oF the Baveru-jataka 
(c. 400 B.c. in its present form, but oliler in .substance) tells of 
Indian traders who tor the tirst time brought a peacock by ship 
to Babylon. Rurthi'rniore, the two primitive tvpes of the Indian 
alphabet, the Brahnii and the Kharo.shtlu, which were di'iived 
From the Aramaic script, apparently before 700 is.C.. probably 
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were fi'aiiied in tlie first iiistaiic-o to inee-t. the needs of tiade witli 
Babylon and the iieielibnurhood. After tlie decline of Balndon 
the Indian trade passed to other centres, such as Seleucia and 
(hn'rha, opposite Ilahi'ein. and were iiiainl\- into the liands of 
Arabian merchants foi' some centuries. 

Political contact bee-.m when Bariiis, son of Hystaspes ( reigned 
r)2l-4.fS.') I!. C. ), annexed the Indus Valley froni Ivalabacli to the 
Arabian ( )cean. includinLC Sindh and p<'rhaps some districts east 
of the Indus It foiamal the twentieth satrapc of the I’ei’sian 
Empire. When Alexander the (Ireat arrixed however, its eastei-n 
boundary was the Indus. The presence oI tin* Persiatis on tlie 
borders seems to ha\(* had consalerable intlmnice on Indian 
<-i vi li/.ation ; besides traces ol Aclnemeiiian coin-s\-sti‘ms \\ e find 
in India copies of I'ersian architectural ornanient. ihe lion and the 
Persepolitan bell, under tin- Maurya. dynasty le. :>20 I So nr,); 
and l)r. Spoom.'r's refc.'Ut re.searfdies at Patna, the ancient I’atali- 
putra. sue-eest the possibility that the ])alace of the .Maurva 
enjper<ji.s there was chiseiy mo<lelh“d on th;it of haiius at 
l’er.se[iolis. 

'I’liroue-h the l’ei-.-,ian-> the (Ireidxs e.-iine to know somethin^ of 

India. Scylax of (.'aryanda. an admiral of Jlarins wrote a reeord 
of his voyat^e down the Indus. The historian Hecatams of 
iMilotus (549 ISt) It.c. t mentiijm.Ml several jdaces and peoples tif 
India. Herodotus ei\es some details about the Indian satraj)v 
of Hariiis (iii. !IT H. ) and the ti'oops wbicli it supplied for the 
expedition of Xerxe'~ ( vii Sii; ix, dl). ( 'tesias of (Aiidtis who 
xveiit to Persia ah<jut 4 111 and became coui-t plivsician undei- 
Dariu.s II and Artaxerxes .Mnemon wrote amono other works an 
account of India, lareely fabulous. 

In -‘526 J!.C. Alexander the (ircat cro'-sisl the Indus and 
]tenetrated across tin' Panjab as far as the Bias, d'licrc. however. 
In' was compelled to retire, and tbone'li be left Helleiiic Garrisons 
in the Panjah ami Sindh, no trace of his presence is visildt' in 
the culture of India Several (Jreeks of the period wrote on 
India, notahly Xearchns. (Inesicritus, Weeasthenes. the amhassadoi- 
of .Seh'iicus Xieator at the court of < 'haiidraeu[)ta IMaurva at 
I’atalipulra c. dOO H.c.. whose fragments are x'ei'v valuahle 
Palrocles, Deimaehus, d’imosthenes. and Hionvsins. Of Me<'as- 
thenes’ writings laree fragments have been presi'rved : (jf most of 
those of the others, little or nothin". 
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For some (generations there was a constant strne^le in tlie 
North- West Ijetweeu the native IiiiJiau states and tlie Hellenistic 
principalities that liad spnino up on tlie track of Alexanders 
march. Then beo'an the great invasions of the Scythian or Turk! 
liordes — the Sakas ( from c. IT-fto lliO n.C. ) and tlie Knshans (about 
a century later A — who establisheil powerful kingdoms on Indian 
soil. The "(taiidhara scliool of jdastie art, wliicli derived its 
models from Hellenistic sculpture but thoroughly assimilated them 
to Hindu idtails. seems to have arisen about the tiiiU' when the 
Kushans settled In India. There was at the .saim* time a noiafile 
development of tradt* between India and the Hellenistic Centres, 
notabl\’ -Meseiie, ( 'haraceiie. and Flymais, as much of the commerci,' 
of t.'hina chietly in silk [lapsed thniugh Ikilkli and Herat to 
the head of the I’m'sian (iulf, and thmice either owrland to Syria 
or liy sea t'l Jj'.mke JvOme. d’his international commm’ce is 
reriected ill tli<.‘ Coinage of the lirst Ivuslian emi>eror Kanishlta and 
his .successi.)!' Huvishka : it is a goh] coinagt' (apparently the tir.st 
g( lid minted in India since the hegi lining of the -m.'coikI cent nry Js.c. ), 
ailorned with ligure-- of Hindu Buddhist. Eiamitt'. Zoroastriaii. 
and other deities, and its ratio to sil\er i.s 1:12. 

Augustus (.'a'sar .successfully stiimdated tunle witli India and 
the Far East, chietly through tht.‘ port of .Vlexandria. It was' 
probably in coiiiiexioii witli his commercial jiolicy that he was 
\ isited by Indian embassies (Hio t'asvius, //(sf. Ihrui . liv. [) ; 
Strabo. .Nv. i. 4 and 7 : Elorus, Fp//.. ii ;!4 , Sext. Aiirel. Victor 
A’/oV. ill' Cii-i.. i : (drosius, Hiif.. vi. 21. IfH. 

In literature some attention was given to India by I’olybius 
in Ids HiMiii'ji ( c. 144 n.c.l. and Artemidorus of Ejilie^us in bis 
^ii’iifirn ( c. 10(1 n.C. ). After these writt'rs come Strabo's 
IJi’niirn jili ji (completed e. i!).\.l).) the anonymous Prri jihi.'i of tin’ 
Ill'll Si'll (a little aftt'i' -lO A.H. lullin' s Xnfiirnl fliKfui'i/ (77 A.li. ). 
and riolemy s tliiiih' to lli'niirii i>lni (e. l,70.\.l)), .Strabo lias no 
personal knowledge of India, lint lias preserved suiiie \aluable 
materials fi'om other writer--. The author of the Pi'riphis 
accurately describe-, from personal experience the routes to the 
Western and south-western coasts of Iniiia, and the trade carriia] 
(111 through them, but he does not seem to have travelleil along 
tile eastern coast. I’liny gi\es some further information regarding 
trade. 

About the bi-giiining of the second century A.H.. or a little 
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later, a lew C'liristiaii leiieiids, cliietly from the Apocryptial 
(Jospels. began to appear in disguise in lJuddliist stories; later 
tliev were transplanted into the tale of JCrishna. As regards the 
alleged borrowing of certain outward forms liy ( 'hristianity fiom 
Buddhism, see R. Garbe, IikIiih h nil ilnn I'h ri'ili n! n m . p, 1 IS. 

The orations of Dio Ghrysostom (c. 100 a.d. ) make se\erai 
references to India, mostly MOi thless. lie telU ns. howevei’ that 
smiie Indians were present in Ale.xaudria at the public spectacles. 
VuAmny ^ I nlnnlnd LOU In (In'iirii jih i/ (e I bO .\,d.) contains many 
geogra{)hical details, but is marred by his ignorance of the 
contours of India; he imagineil that the coastline ran from 
Broach almost due e.istwards Arrians Iniln'ii (e. end of llrst 
century) contains little or nothing that is new. Baide.sanes' ho<;k 
on the Iii'liii'u I.tij m iinunjili i-'il'i U'. ’H)!)) iloes not st.'ein to ha\e been 
very illuniinating, though it Inis a few interesting details. 

The direct trade of the Homan Kmpire with India, founded bv 
Augustus, reached its acme between bO ami 100. \.j),. and then 
began to declim.c It was mainly c<.incerned with the importtitioii 
itf (.Iriental luxuries and treasures inni tin.- West. After tin* reign 
of Caracalla. who in 215 massacred the Alexandrians and the 
traders in their port, thus destroying the local Hindu colonv. the 
trade almost disappeared as the Roman world s.uik deeper into 
haidcruptey ; but under the Byzantine emperors it revived slighllv 
for a time, as a small amount of industrial products began to be 
imported, chielly from the South-western coast of India, and then 
again disappeared. 

About 200 A.D.. according to Eu.sebius {E.II. v, 9-10). 
Panta.mus. the head of the ( 'atechetical .School in Alexandria, set 
out on a mission to evangelize India, and on his arrival found the 
Go.spel of .St. -Matthew liad been brought thither bv the Apostle 
Bartholomew, d he strange .story of Metrodorus and his visit to 
India also niay he montioued (Rutinus, Ifist. Ki‘i’1,. i. 9; Cedrenus. 
Hid. C inn pr u'L, i, p. 51G f.) Emba.ssies from India are recorded 
to have visited the emperor.s in olIG-T (Eusebius. l)e Vitn Cmid.. 
iv, 50), in.IGl (Amm. dlarc. XXII. vii, 10; .Scxt. Aur. Victor, Epil. 
lie Ciee., XV), and in 530 (.Toh. ilalala. Chronojir.. p. 477 ). 

Brom about the fourth century .a.d. Indian astronomv. 
for.saking its former principles, founded itself on Greek models, 
probably as a result of Western trade. About 500 -\.D. a number 
of Brahmans are .said to liave visited Alexandria fPliotius, Bthl., 
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0(1. Bekker, v((l. ii, p. :!40). 'I'lie Chrisf in n Ttiiini/riijih ij (jf Co.Miias 
(a littk’ before .').')() A.D. l aiiioiii;' other matters coiilaiiis an aecoinit 
of the routes to India and (fevloii and their trade and refers to 
t diristiaii comiuiinitie.s in Kalyana, the .Malayalam country, and 
t'eylon wlio were in communion with the t'liui’cli of Persia. It is 
usually siat(al that these w(u-e Xestorians : but reasons liave be(-'n 
adduce(l to show that they wen' (.'atholic until the .Synod of 
Itiamperin 1 ."ibO (.1. Panjikaran, Tin' rm n ('Iinrch in MaUibtir. 
d'l ichinopoly, I It I 4), 
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Fjv At.tCK Wern'ER, LectnrtT in .Swaliiii and Bantu LauLiUaftos 

Ali-'ti.Ujt (it^ a [Hililic ui\en l>y Mi'*-* \\ f-rru-r nr thr Srlnml on 

FilMiiai\ ■Jl.'.r. I!il7 

BPIK )UC!H the dn\ nlopniftit of llie iniiiiii”' industry conseinient 
nil Eurnpeau oceiipation lias hroiie'ht natives of so\eral 
different trihes into Soutliern Kliodesia, thei-e appears to 'oe 
virtually hut one indigenous lane'na"e in this territoiy. d'he 
Zulu spoken hy the Matehele and tlie Sesnto of Si-hiinane's 
people who settled on the Zandiezi ahoni the niitidle of last 
eentury, ai'o eoniparatit ely recent intrusions. 

'I'his lanttuatfe is soinetiines called • IMashona ‘'('liiuo". 
(fhiswiua and " (.’hizwina ' (.sac and appear to he attempts 
at the pecuiiai- lahial sihilant alsir found in J’onya and the other 
llelamia Bay dialects); lait none of tliesi; nan)es are to be 
recommended. d.’he people calleil ‘ .Mashona or ■ Maswina ’ 
stronely ohjcct to thi.'sc ;ippellations. wliicli seem to he opprolirious 
terms applied to them hy their .Matehidc couijiierors. ,Moreo\’oi', 
the luuue (Jhiswina seems to he contiiieii to the Salisbui’V District, 
while elsewhere there ai-e countless local dcsie-iiations: L'himanvika 
(Umtali). Chiunewe (Kusapi), Chikaran^^a (Victoria), Chiro/.wi, 
etc. ( (7//- is the prefix indicating • lancfuage cori'espondinL;- to 
AV- in .Sesuto ". A)/- in •• Lus-anda eti.-. ) 

The most .satisfactoiy name woidd seem to he "Karan'm". 
.Ml’s. ( '. ,S. Louw ( MuDtiiil dl thi" ( 'll I l.'ii r<i iii/ix la ni/ijinir. Bukiwavo, 
191.J) says: ‘ In the district of Victoria" — in the .south-east, on 
the head-watei-s of the Sahi — -the natives call it Chikarantta ". 
But thei'e seems reason to follow Father Torrend in takine- 
this name to include all the ,suh-ti'ihes. The Bechwana, when 
they came in contact with these people in tlu' north-west, called 
them ■ Makalakji " ( = IMakalantfa or IMakaranea ). and the fact 
that the Great Ziuihahwc. which was the King's Kraal, or chief 
tribal centre, lies in the \ ictoria district seems to indicate that 
their headpuarter.s were foimierly here. It was the Paramount 
Chief of the -Makaranga who was vaeuely known to sixteenth- 
ceutui'y geographers .as the " Emperor of ilonomotapa . 
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Karano'ii is so neai'l\’ akin to Xyaiija ('wliicli covers a larye area 
north of tlie Zambezi ) tliat the dirterences niav be set (jown as 
inereh- dialectical. It includes Chindau (.spoken in (dazaland. just 
east of the Portuguese border), of wliich ilr. Daniel Jones has 
made a careful plionetic study. ^ Its athnities appear to be ratlier 
Avith the lanttuages nortli of tlie Zambezi than witli the more 
southern ones ; it lias not, like Zulu, adopted the suffixed locati\e, 
or the Hottentot clicks, and the ‘ laterals'' (usually written, in 
Zulu and Sesuto. H. illi/. t! . fUn occur, if at all, only to 
a limited extent. Pint this point cannot be determined without 
a full examination of the language by an exact phonetician. The 
tliret; books before me. that of the Iie\' 1 1, thick (Penhalonga) 
of Father Jhehler. ,S,J. ( (,'hishawasha. .Salisbury District), and 
-Mrs. Louw (\’ictoria) not only deal with different parts of the 
country but use different .systems of orthogra[>hy. so that it is 
impossible to gather from them what variatifms of sound are due 
to dialectical divergence, or. in some cases, exactly what sounds 
are intended. IMrs. Louw s book is by far the most .satisfactory 
from a phonetic point of view. 

East of the ai'ea covered by Karanga comes the Delagoa Bay 
group of languages included by M. Junod under the name Tln.inga 
(so written to mark the aspirated i ami also to distinguish them 
from the 'I'onga ( = ( 'hopi ) of Inhamfiane, the Tonga( = Tolta ) of the 
Middle Zambezi, and the 'I’onga of West Xyasa). They are more 
nearly allied to Zulu than is an\' other language. excejiC the Xos.-i 
of (Jape Colony : but they also have liidts with Karanga (notably 
the' labial sibilant already menlioneil) ;tnd with the langnages 
beyond them to the nortli. 

One interesting point about Karanga wbieli dt-serves fiirtlier 
investigation, is the occurrence of wolds identical or cognate 
witli .Swahili forms. Ailiicli seem to be absent from intervening 
languages. Thus Ave lia\e .soy;n = ‘ sew" i.Sw'abili s/h/iki. but 
ISA'anja /.so/oi. .svi/.’o, ^ ao fnfu)'. inho “stick ; fiflcfti. ‘ melon 
'jaiiihi. “skin. ' husk, etc.; and otliers. Tin's is not the place to 
attem[it giving a complete list, still less to draw any inferences 
from this phenomenon. 

A different interest attaclies to a few .sira\' Arabic Avords. 
.\ (ill I'll I'll’ I . “gold. ■ im mey. is e videnll v ( as poiiitia! out long ago Iia' 

^ T/i' P ron H i\' Kti mu n uj tin i'hiiithiii LttiifjH'ifi" L '.it V i 

Loiidon I*re". 15)11 
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3Ieinliof) from (Urlmm, ami iiiuht liavo spread in doth directions 
from tlie Aral) settlements on tlie Lower Zanihezi. as it is also 
found in Xyanja. (Here it means either with the adilition of 
■■ wlute . ■ silver . with tlie addition of '■ red ' y'old or simply 
'money . Curiously enough, it is not used in Swahili.) 

" money, " property JU . is also found in Zulu as 

and in .Swahili as mnH. It may he a ijnesiion whethei- 
the Zulms borrowed it from the Makaranga or /'/(V' rr)’nii : it 
might have reached tlie former through the niedinm of tin- coast 
tribes thougli M. Jiinod sa\'s the Thoinoa liave taken it from 
Zulu. An interesting point in tlii; latl);r language is the 
occurrence of the forms i.-ji-kdfi. ■ time,” inn-ldili ' pi;int of 

time.' Tlie .Swahili ini-l.-dfi i.s si> I'xideniiy i-Ieri\ed froni 
0 

CJij, the initial } being treated as a [irefix. that one is templed 

to tliink of the Zulu words as hating tlie same origin (pretixes 
being variable): but it might he possilde to estahli''h a connexion 
with the Jlantu root KATI, "middle,” "iiitc'rval ' or ■ sjiace 
between ". It .seems to be aeci.-pteil that, in priniitite langutige', 
conceptioms of space precede conce^iiions of time. 



THE nirOHTAXCE OF RIXlJCSTAXl 

B\’ A. A'usrF A 1,1, LLAI. Luctiu-er in Hindu, stani aiul Hindi 

Ab''tiaci; oi i\ puljlM* leriiire i»i\rn at tlie SrliO(»l )>y Mr. ViiNuf Ali o!i 
\\V<inrMla\ . 7tli. MU 7 

4 C(,'()KDTX(i l<> tlin Aral)i(* pT'ovt-i’l) •• the wi'u’d.s of kiiio-.s ai-i,' 
Xv tile kiiiijs of words His Majesty ilie Kino- in Id.s .speecli 
at the opening of the Sehool said, ' The ancient literature and 
the art of India ai’e of uniijiio interest in the histoiy of human 
mideavour," He added that we must develop this " intel leftual 
tradition One of the linesi fiinelions of tlie Sehool would he 
to estahlish, in Lord (.'urzon's words, a eleariu" house for ideas 
het Ween the Itasl and tlie West.' 

Hindustani has htu.-u, and is, a tim.- vehicle f(.ir this purpose. 
Jjiu what is Hindustani ^ 'I’lie frontiers of the Aryan ianyuases 
of India are not easy to detine. l,)iu if we take Li’dii and Hindi 
toLteriier, we shall rind a vast area and [lopnlation within tlie 
circle of i(ieas covered liy tliese laneuayes. Scieiiriric dctinition 
differentiates l.ietweeii Western Hindi Kaso-rn Hindi Leliari, and 
Hajasthaui hut these tiu'iiis are nor used in tliat staise in tlie 
iiiouths of the people, and the census results do not coincide witli 
till' liynres of Sir Oeorye (iriersons moniniieiital faneuistic 
Survey. For our [lurposi.. vvo may spe.ak ol' rrdii and Hindi, 
vvliicli are structurally one laiiLTuaef and ari- prevalent in the Fnited 
Provinces the Kasterti Pan jah t wlier*' tlie Helhi l>ivisiim is solidlv 
Hindu.stani) Piliar, the northern part of the ( 'riitral Provinces, 
and a yreat part of Haj^mtana and ('eiitral India, while T’rilu 
is tlie lanyua”e of the .M iihammad.ans of Hyde'raliad ;ind of most 
parts of India. Jn this way we mjt a, Hindustani area routthlv 
of .lOO 000 sipi.are miles, and a [lopulation of 1 1 :> millions hut 
a hieiier estimate of population. l-'Jli millions is defeusihle. For 
the inriucaice of Hindustani extemls heyoiid those whose mother 
tonyue it is. Linguistically it has a most interesting historv ami 
sociologically it represents many ditl'ercnt .social svsteiiis ami 
circles of ideas (illustrations ei\-cii). 

Putt apart from tlicse e.xternal considerations it has manv 
intrin.sic merits lioth as a lanttuayeand a literature. It is He.xiljle, 
and is t;i’owiny daily. It is perfectly catholic in its adoptioti of 
foreiyii words, phrases ideas, and literarv standards, while it has 
well-dcvelo[)ei,I traditions of its own (illustrations). 
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Its literary u’ealtli can be coii'^iJered in tlie fullowiui;’ 
aspects : — 

]. Lifi'i'itliii'i’. — Ivabir, Datlu, Xanak (the (irantli 

of the Sikhs is uiaiiily Hindi i. 3[a]ik Mubaniinad Jaisi's Padiuiiwai 
(Slid ideas the Ibiinayan ol Tui.si Das, the Satsaiya oL’ Behai-i 
Lai. and the Brij Bhaslia Love Poems — these are ainonif the 
nxist \aliiable contributions, in any !ane;aae’e, to the world. s 
ri'liyions literature-. The mode-rn literature of the Arya Saniaj. 
ot' the (Jiiadiatii .Mii.sabnans. of tlx.- s<)-ealled \Pahabi sects, and oi 
Orthodox anil ,Sutj Islam, is in Hindi or Didti, while the Har.siyas 
of Lncktiow ha\’o added a new cba[)ter to Sliia Islamic literature. 

2. /■’///>■ f/tfi i’d/ II ri\ I'Jiiir^. W’.lhj Sinjiiiiis, Pii/irlls, c/e.— - 

Dliondii Ixhan s Ballads ( Bulandsbabr). Aliir .sotiit's. Eastern 
Ilistricts of the United Provinces. Allia and Uda! ejn'e.s. Xazirs 
iji'iii't’ poetry, lik'e the Dutcli Stthool of paiuline. ( Jllii.strati<ai.s 
e'iveti and extracts read from Xu/tirs poem on the hil'i'i 
(cucumbei ). ) 

d. Brn Ill'll Ir f/ilri'iU n I'l ;. — The Draiint of Behar. with a Ioiilt 
history and tradiiimi beliind it. Ondli (Indar Sabbti in the (.'onit 
of Wajid Ali Shah). Vast ma.ss of modern liindnslaiii drama, 
produced by IJindustani Companies in Upper India, as well as 
Parsi t'ompanies (from Bombay and Calcutta). 

4. Liji'ii‘S, (.flii'zLn. — Bahadur .Shall, the last of the 

line of -Moe'hal Emperors, has left a touebinn poem on the fall of 
his dynasty. Dard and (.dnilib have left some line Ghazls and 
Qasidas. 

-5. — .Saiida, died I7S0. .Syed Akbar Ali. a li\ iny 

author. 

(I l^ri'ilill 'I il^i^n'ilj'i in I'/liiffUltis nt' iilillinl i lisl i jiclil. Ille poet 

lUdi in jioetry, .Maulana Phulwltri in .sermons. Ifanlvi Xazii- 
Ahmed in oratory. Philosopldeal poems and wiitines, such as 
those of Iijbal, may be- classed under this head. 

7. E-iikii I/s . — Sir Sved Ahmed Khan, IMaulana .Shibli A'o nnini. 
Khwiija ( Ihulam-us-.SaijIain, 

8. Hisfiiri/ — ilaulvi Zakaullah. IMaulilna .Shibli No iinini. 

!I Am'c/.s — Pandit Patau Xath .'sarshiir. .Sharar. Aziid. 

10 . dll'll n' ! III’. Arts, ^rii'iii'is. dlnsir. I'lr. — Besides all this, 
tliere is the ever-extendine inlluenee oi modern )ournallsm, with 
daily, weekly, and monthly papers (also paper.s published twice 
a week' and thrice a week). Ihe dlnl'li in ii ot Lalniie is well 
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known for its tine contribntioti.s to t'rciu poetry, wliile the Z<i uu'i ini 
of ( 'awnpore can take rank witli ilhi.sti’ated niagaziiK's in anv 
lann'uaev. 

MonF.RX TEXnEXciF.s. — ("nin has lieen arlopted as the 
laiiena^'e for the profecdinws of tlio All-India Moslem Lea^’ue, 
Hindi has hiam i-ecominended as the coinnion laneuam.' and .script 
of India hy the Hindu Sabha. 'I’hore are li\eiF and e\en bitter 
controversies as to the relative meilt.s of Urdu and Hindi. These 
contr(.)\ersies resolve themscKes into a phase of tlie Hindu- 
.Mnhammadan (piestion. Hut. as Sir (.'harles Ltall ha.s pointed 
out. the Hrdu lanoiiao,- was really created lyv the Hiiidns to 
facilitate their ititereour.se with the Mnhamiiiatl.ins, who spoke ami 
wrote Iktrsian for centuries after they settled in India. There 
need be no sharp line of d<‘niarcation lietween Hrilu ami Hindi ;i'’ 
actutilly spoken. The script (ptoslion will t;ive rise to some 
difficulties, but they need nor be insuperable. The All-Iudi;i 
Hrdii Press ('oiifereiice. whieli rt'Ceiitly met, showed the I'xistence 
of a vie-oroiis borlt- of opinion in wliich both Hindus and 
Muhammark-ins were represenroti. 

Lord ( 'iielmsfotvlk refereuee to tin- vernaculars ami tlieir 
\;due in Indian education {mints the way to a t;reaier utilisation 
of rrdu in the formtition and <le vehipment i)f ntttional eilueaiion 
and national cluirttcter in Cppor Iiiilia. The ( ’ni\ ei'sitie-. in Imliii 
must sooner (jr later taekle this ijnestiou of the x’eriiaculars. 

1 he possibilities of a luture " Academ_\’ lor Hiiidusiaui. or 
at least lor 1 rdii. will have to b.- eousidered serious|\' if the 
standard of {mrity for literar\- Hidii is to he {u-.'served. on 
the one haiul from the chaos of iinreeiilated anomalies, and on 
the other from the {ledantic tendeneies of authors who livi- 
in their studie.s and desjhse the fresh Ineezes of actual life in tin* 
world at lare'e. .Such an academy e.ui not oii!\' sx sterna tise the 
words ami structure of the iane'iiaife. hut can render inesiiinable 
service-, towards their deepier study and the sindv of ideas, of 
the collectixe psx'clioloey. and of the social .systems that lie 
beiiind tliem. 

Who .shall say that wliat i\abir 'I'ulsi Das, klalik' Muhammad, 
ami Nazir aecom{>li.slied in tlie pa.si no {iroduei of ilie blended 
civilisation of Hritain. Islam and India, will be able to achieve in 
the future 
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Uv T. W. AK-Vold. ('.J.K. Li'ctiuei- in Arabif 


AU^tviirt uf A i\\ th<‘ S<h«M»l by 1>r. AviuAil on . 

Mur.-U Uilu MHT 

Lcctuifr liist einjiliasisud iliij impel uuice of llm study of 
^ Islam in \ ic\\ ul tin' iarm’ nunilicr of IMiihamnuidans in Itm 
Jh'iiisli Empirt'. amount iny i;U tlio lowt"-! estimate ) to !)() ', millions 
and implying' a prolilem of "aa-at imjiorlanee to the siatesman. 
tile politieian. the edueationalist, and to all peisons eoneevned 
with the iavyev pro]>lems ()f tlit' ylohe. \Vliate\ev the total 
.Muhamniadaii ]iopitiat ion of the world may he. and, in the 
ahseuce of tiU'twoi thy religious siaiisties or (.‘ven of anyfoitii 
of Census whatsoevei in many <>1 tin,' eotmtries concerned, it is 
impossihle to s^\- e.xacllv what it amotints to.— (on the most 
careful recltonine it is pi-olial)|y soiiiethiiiy hetwemi 200 and 
2d() million'-) — the 00.', millions of Afttltammadati British sulijeets 
form a hivyu- proportion of tlte whole, and have an importance 
heyond wliat mere niimhi.'rs imply liceatise of the siipeiior 
culture of laree sections ainon" tliein. Keshowi d t.iy illustration.s 
how religious considerations enter more largely into the dailv 
life of IMuhammadan peofile tliaii in ( 'liristiaii socielv ; the 
religion of Islam claims to speid-c wit h authority in tlie domain 
of law. politics ami social organisation, as much as in tiie sphere 
of theology and ethics; the wisest and most carefully considered 
[ilans of statesnien and reforiii'.'rs run a risk of heing tvrecked 
upon tlie lock of fanaticism. In the world of Lslain the 
foundations of society have been .set in religion, in a manner that 
is lull'd to nmlerstand for tlie average European ('hristian ulio 
has entered on the Inheritance of aneieiii ( d eeee and Iionie, and 
the institutions of the harhaviaii imaders who swept the Homan 
Empire away. Islam lias accordingly he<'n well desevihed as 
a (dhurch-Staie -not a ,State-( 'hurch. i.e, a church upheld by. and 
coiiseijueutly dependent on. the slate, — but a state whose \erv 
constitutlou is ecclesiastical, in which the church comes first and 
the state rests ipioii it. IMiich of this, no douht. repveseiils an 
ideal, and Islam has not heeii strong enough to wipe awav the 
ditfereiices of race and tribe, or to overcome all inHuences 
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inherited from an ancient past ; and the history of Islam, like the 
histoiy of Christianity, i.s largely the record of the failure of an 
ideal to attain realisation. But the marv'el of the Muslim world 
is the large extent to which Islam has succeeded in imposing 
its special characteristics on the widely differing races that make 
up tlie Muliammadau world. And here comes in the importance 
of Arabic. Witliout Arabic, Islam has no meaning ; again and 
again in the Qur'an is empliasis laid on tiie fact that the IVord of 
God has been revealed in the Arabic language, and from one end 
of the Muslim world to the other, whatever may be the living 
speech of t!ie people — Hausa Hindustani, Javanese, .Malay, 

Persian, or Turkish — prayers are repeated in jLJ ; the 

faitliful greet one another in familiar Arabic phrases, and in tlie 
Arabic original must the sacred text be read. It is true there is 
often little real oomprohension of the meaning of tlie Yvinxls 
repeated, — in countries where Arabic is not the mother-tongue of 
the inhabitants ; hut for au\' undei'stauding of the thouglits that 
sway the lives of Muhammadan peoples, of the lieliefs that they 
hold most sacred, tlie principles of theohtgy and ethics on which 
tliey are nurtured, we must go to Arabic; in the countries 
referred to above (India, etc.) it may be a foreign tongue, hut 

it is studied Ijy all the learned, and the learned (.UJl) constitute 

wliatever clergy Islam [xtssesses. and from tliem the uidettered 
multitudes derive their knowledge of their faitli. But, on the 
other hand, .so large a jiart of the Muslim world thinks and 
speaks in Arabic, that it Httingly takes rank among the living 
languages of the tvorld. — living, nut only in its inflnence on tlie 
minds of men, but living in the continuity and vigour of its 
literary expression, and capable of adapting itself to the cliaugt's 
and developments of each successive age. 

The Lecturer then gave illustrations of the lack of serious 
effort in many of the Engli.sh books on Islam to arrive at an 
understanding of wliat is the nieauiug of their faith to such 
a large proportion of tlie inhahitant.s of the empire, to reali'^e 
wliat are their aims and ideals, what tiie .sentiments tliat animate 
them. He <[UOted the accusation brought against the Engli.sh, 
about seventy years ago. by a Professor of Arabic when delivering 
hi.s inaugural lecture in a country — Holland — which lias realised 
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iimch more than we have the resjmnsihilities of ruling over 
Muhammadan subjects, tliough the ^Muslims in the Dutch 
possessions are iiumerically so much smaller than in ours ; 
Professor Veth then prunted out lioiv little the wealthy English 
universities had done for tlie study of Arabic and of Islam, and 
laid the blame for it on the preponderating clerical influences in 
lhe-,i; universiiie-s, that cramped the growth of independent 
|•eseal■ch. Much scholarly work, of the highest order of 
excellence, has been done since then, to wipe away this reproach. 
Hut there is still a certain amount of literature on Islam in the 
English language that is vitiatiaJ by tin* influence of an acti\e 
clerical intolerance. The Lecturer then ga\e examples from 
Ijopular textbooks on Islam and biographies of .Muhammail. 
and continued: This is not the way in which a Dutch, 
a French, a Derniuu or an Italian .scholar writes, and we in this 
countt'}' are singularly unfortunate in the meagiv supply of 
good hooks on the suhject of Muhammad and his faith, and the 
.Muhamnia<lan woild gc.mi.-rally : even in a great series like that 
of the ifibbert Lectures, avowedly <le\oted to the sympathetic 
exposition of the various religions of the world, Islam is the 
oniy one that recei\es inlcderant and harsh treatnn.mt. Instances 
might be multijilied — in tlie cartdess utterances of politicians, 
tlie ignorance, often tlie insulting ignorance, of our daily press 
— but cnougli has been said to emphasise the need of a more 
svmpathetic knowledge of Islam in this country, and (wliat 
IS more to the immediate purpose) of a wider knowledge of 
Arabic among our fellow-couiitrymeii. 

An impartial observer might supjiose that there is hardiv 
aii\' nation in Europe that has a stronger incentive to learn 
-Vrabic than the Englisii, with their abundant opportunities and 
their close connection with the .'luliammadan world — their 
position in Egypt, where Arabic is a living tongue, where the 
press pours out an increasing stream of publications, reprints of 
the great literature of the past, as well as the writings of living 
autliiii's : — ill the .Sudan and those vast tractsof Central Africa that 
are administered by English officials, where Arabic is so devoutlv 
studit'd, tliongli it is not the motlier-tongue of the people ; — in 
Aden and the littoral of the Persian (lulf where our officials again 
meet Arabic as the living speech of the iiibabitaiits ; — in India, 
with its large Muhamiiuiihui population, where there is a learned 
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tradition that has for centuries maintained a high level of scholar- 
ship, and, though the knowledge of Arabic is not wide-spread, 
there are jilenty of enthusiastic scholars whose learning in certain 
branches of study is often profound. 

It seems strange that living under such favourable conditions 
for actjuiring a knowledge of Arabic, so few Engli.shmen who.se 
work carries them to the Ea.st care to do .so. I have not in mind 
so much professional students, membcr.s of academic bodie.s ; but 
what this country needs is more amateurs, men who take up the 
study of the language for tlie love of it, out of a feeling of personal 
iiilert'st unconnected with any professional occupation. In the 
history of oriental studie.s in this country, some of the most 
honoured names are those of amateurs, at wluise feet professional 
scholar.s have been glad to learn, whose wriiiug.s luive foiaiied 
definite step.s of progre.ss in the hi.story of linmaii knowledge. 
I need only remind you of such names as .Sir William dones, 
Colehrooke. Sir Henry Rawlinsom Sir Brian H(.)ilgson. and you 
will doubtless think of many others. As for Arabic desj)ite the 
general neglect of the study of it in England, we can boast of 
some (though, alas ! few) of the greatest iiame.s in Ai'abie seholar- 
ship ; it may seem .strange to call Lane an juiiateui’, hut I use it 
as a term of honour for the student who pursues hi.s pariicular 
branch of learning apart from any acadcanic eentre. — not pr.j- 
fessioually, but with disinterestia] devotion, fi'oiu the [Uire Io\e 
of knowledge Xow Lanes woi-ks — his gieat Lexici.)n and liis 
J/(/ ;; /n'/'.s' a n'l or tlo' Mi.xh I'li io ns — are luiiiiumeiits 

of erudition that are unsurpassed iu any i.-uiguage of Eui'oiie, 
In the jiresent generation, we have the outstanding h’giire of 
an eminent administrator, Sir Chaides Lyall. who.se jirofeuind 
knowledge of early Arabic poetry outrivals that of any (lerman 
professor, and win.) adds to accurate scholai’shii) a power of 
imer[)retation and of poetic insiglit and ex[)ression such as no 
Iniiig (.ifieiitalist in Europe possesses. I might meutioii the 
names of a number of lesser lights, ])ut what we need — what this 
.School of (Oriental Studies might aim at jiroilucing — is a hirger 
circle of students working at and iiitei-ested iu Arabic. ^Ve need 
Hrst to enlist the intei'est oi the young man before he goes out to 
the East ; iie.xt. persuade tlie older man who has retired, to continue 
the study he has begun; and then — a more diffieiiit ta.sk — arouse 
for Arabic something of tlie enthusiasm that attracts so manv 
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persons in this country to the study of Egyptology. The last niay 
seeni too ■svild a dream, hut thi.s School may at least attract 
officials and others working in tlie East, who come liome for 
a periodical holiday. IMany of such men who have ac(]uired 
a smattering of Arabic fail to realise the wealth of interest that 
further study will bring them ; nor dc.) they recognise the 
opportunities they have tor pioneer work on the dialects (h ]i\ing 
Arabic speech, in the midst of which they spend so many years of 
their live.s. It is a disgrace to u.s as a nation that at the [)resent 
time, when our victoriou.s troop.s are entering Baghdad, there is 
no English grammar or reading-book of the Arabic dialect of 
l\resopotamia . we have nothing in English to corre.spond to the 
w(jrk of Meissner or Sachau, or Socin. or Weissbach. oi- 
Yahuda ; yet. for any one of these tlerman .scholars who has 
visited ^Mesopotamia and collected materials, there )nust ha\e been 
a dttzen Englishmen with etiual opportunities. Syria is m; dout)t 
more remote from English interests. \(.-t none of the many 
hundreds of Englishmen who have lived in or visited Svria has 
done the work for which we are indebted to Littmann. (Jestrup, 
Pourriere. ??eidel. and Wetzstein. Algeria and .Morocco are 
speciall.N' the province of the French, and we may well hoh:i 
Englishmen e.xeused for having made little contribution to a field 
of scholarship where such excellent and abundant work has been 
done by tho.se whose interests are more closely bound tip with 
these countries. But we might have expected more to have been 
done for the .-Arabic f)f the littoral of the Persian (tulf by those 
who bat e occupied .\den for nearly eighty years. For Egyptian 
.brabic we have a notable e.xception ; though excellent work was 
done by S[)itta Bey. Vollers, and Xallino. by far the best work on 
the grammar of modern Egyptian i.s that of IMr. M’illmore ; in no 
other is there so clear a, recognition of the distinctive feature.s of 
this dialect, with such a wealth of illustration. 

The work of Mr. Wilhnore ha.s removed from English scholar- 
ship the disgrace of having neglected the study of the living 
forms of -Arabic speech. But in so vast a Held for acti\ity it 
stand.s alone, and that. too. where Englishmen have had such 
unei|ualled opportunities. Moreover, to collect from the lips of 
the people examples of the living speech makes no such great 
demand on linguistic ability or training as does the study of 
a classical language with a idch literature. For .\)abic the same 
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kind of work lias to be done as has been accomplished in this 
country with such interesting results by the Dialect Society. It 
has only recently come to be recognised that the various Arabic 
dialects are not debased forms of classical Arabic, but have lived 
an independent life of their own, preserving often (especially in 
their inorpholog}' ) early characteristics which can be traced back 
bevond the time when reverence for the (Qur'an caused the dialect 
in which it is written to become the established medium for 


literary expression. 

The amazing fact is that these many forms of Arabic dialect 
should have maintained a continuou.s life, side by side with so 
powerful a literary tradition. In .Syria, for example. Von Kremer 
maintained that almost every town and village had a .separate 
dialect : this i.s no doubt an exaggerated statement, but it is easy 
to distinguish four main divisions of the .Syrian dialect : ('M that 
spoken in the great cities of the interioi-. such as l)aniascu.s and 
Aleppo : (h) that spoken in the coast towu.s ; (rp the speech of the 
inhabitants of the mountain tracts: and (d) the language of the 
Bedouins of the .“syriiin desert. In Baghdad it is possible to 
distinguish even between the forms of speech that prevail in 
dirt'erent (piarters of the city, and as many us six dialects may be 
enumerated. On the left bank of the river there arc two distinct 
.Sunni groups at opposite ends of the city, one in the Ilaydarkhana 
i[uarter near the fort, the second at the other end of the city, near 
Bfib-al-.^haykli. In the centre of the city there is the Jewish 
ipiarter, preseiu ing an ancient Arabic dialect, and near the i-ive)- 
the (juarter of the Christians, whose speech approximates to 
the dialect of Mosul. The Haytawiyin are .Shiahs of mixed 
Bedouin origin, while the Bedouins on the right bank are 
([uite distinct again, with a vocabulary of their own. Kven the 
commonest objects may be called by ditferent names, e.g. the little 
wooden tripod on which is put the earthen vessel for cooling 


water is called 


L5 


iIsCL 


on the left bank, and 


CS'' 


the 


right. Apart from the historical basis for the ditierences between 
the dialects spoken by Jews, Christians, Bedouins, and other 
.Muhammadans, there are the various foreign influences that have 
pi'ofoundly modified the daily vocabulary ; Persians. Afghans, 
Indians, Kui’ds. and Turks have variously attected the common 
speech of the rjuartors of the city they frepueiit or have settled 
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in. The study of the Arabic dialect.s, therefore, is liedged about 
with peculiar difficulties, and there i.s room for the labour of any 
number of investigator.s. 

Whether any of these dialects will succeed in developing any 
independent literature of their own. remains to be seen. Attempts 
have been made on behalf of Eg3'ptian Arabic for more than 
a century but they have been sporadic only : a few enthusiasts 
have produced bfjoks in the Egyptian dialect, but they have 
been frowned upon by the learned, and have received little 
encouragement from tho.se to whom they were addressed. 

The studeuit of Arabic literature must then turn from the 
dialects to the classical languaire. And what an attraction there 
is in this literature of thii'teen centuries that touches on cvery 
theme of human thought and activity ! There is hardly any 
subject within the whole range of human interests to which some 
part of Arabic literature has not made its ccmtribution ; and it 
possesses characteristics peculiar to itself which vindicate fur it 
a very special place among the literatures of the world. — and this, 
e.vpiv.ssed through the medium of a language of a marvellous 
subtletj’. 

It is not my purpo.se to put before you a sketch of the history 
of Arabic literature, which in the brief time at my disposal 
could only be set out in the most meagre detail. But I return to 
the thought with which I began this lecture — namelv, the 
importance of a knowledge of Arabic literature to this countiy, 
as part of an empire that contains so vast a IMuhammadan 
population. In the immediate future we shall be closely concerned 
with .Muhammadan questions ; one of the many problems that 
will face us after the war is over will be the relations of the 
powers of Europe to the Muhammadan world. Germany will 
certainly not neglect it and she does not look to her clergy for 
enlightenment as to the spirit and meaning of Islam. Her 
scholars arouse interest in Islam and spread knowledge by 
a ceaseless stream of publications. A German Colonial Congress 
recently took up the rpiestion of relations with the Muslim 
population of the German colonies as a subject for special 
investigation, and separate societies, such as the Deutsche 
Gesellschaft fur Islamkunde of Berlin and the Orientalische 
Gesellschaft of Munich, have been recently established to 
emphasise the need of a closer stud\' of Islam and Muhammadan 
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questions. This country, in spite of its lar<];er interest in tlie 
Tluslim "world and the vaster Muhainniadan population "within 
the British Empire, has not ijiven serious attention to Islam. 
It should be part of the service which this School of Oriental 
Studies will do for the state, to train administrators who are to 
work airnm" Muhammadan peoples in such a way that the\- may 
learn to appreciate whatever is excellent in Muslim culture, and 
approach IMuhammadan pnjblems with intelligent sympatln*. 
If the last two gcner'ations of English officials had onh* known 
something of the historic past of the Muhammadans they 
governed — more of their ideals and of the sentiments that appeal 
to them — much trouble might have been prevented, and the task 
that lies before the coming generation would have been rendered 
so much the easier. Especially in connection with educational 
policy may be seen the harmful results of this contemptuous 
disregard of that historic past of [slam, which has bequeathed to 
the present generation of -Muslims the circle of idiats in which 
they live, and in which they thid the inspiration of their noblest 
actions. The scornful ignorance of Tlacaulav's faimjus minute 
o!i education in India is typical of such detached theories of 
administration. We are apt to forget that the development of 
a people proceeds upon lines largely determined by its past 
histiuy, and a violent breach with this histoi'ic evolution either 
results in a loss of stable equilibriiu]! and a certain mental 
confusion (men's minds become bewildered through the break 
with the ancient landmarks, and run into extravagances, or fall 
a prer’ to violent reactioTis), or else, iir the case (rf peoples on 
a lower level of cultnre. they suffiei" a profound depression in the 
presence of a civilisatioir and a circle of ideas for which their 
intellectual antecedents have not prepared them. Illustrations 
might be given of either of these unhappy results among Muslim 
peoples who have come under [friti.sh rule. An ac(juaintance 
with -Vrabic literature would have enabled English administrators 
to recognise that they were dealing with the heirs of a great 
civilisation to wh("im had been bequeathed ideas of law, ethics, and 
social order, that have played a great part in the world, and are 
still capable of acting as regenerative forces. These ideals should 
be fostered and encouraged ; — but to know them, and to enter into 
the point of view of those who can be swayed by them, we must 
learn Arabic. Through this knowledge, it is possible to attain to 
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an appreciation of Islamic civilisation, and touch the hearts of 
Muslim peojiles. 

Had there heen some .such knowledge and some intelligent 
recognition of the civilising influences to he found in Arabic 
literature, modern education in Egypt might ha\e been develojied 
on healthier and more fruitful lines. The (lovernment of the 
Sudan has taken wartung from thi.s mistake, and has devised 
a system of education in which Muslim culture tills an important 
place, and Arabic is of coarse assiduously .studied. It is to be 
hoped that the same wise principles of educatiejn will be followed 
in Xigeria, the latest pai’t of the Muhammadan world to come 
under British rule. 

I have .spoken of the importance of the study of Arabic for 
the administrator who lives in the midst of a ^luhammadan 
population, but it is in this country also that there is need of 
a wider knowledge of the Arabic language, need of pei’sons who 
will read the great collections of Arabic books that remain 
untouched upon the .shelves of so many libraries in thi.s land. 
A body of opinion is needed to counteract the common, ignorant, 
and hostile judgment of Islam and iluhammadan civilisation, 
which is so untitting in a people respon.sible for the good 
government of x'a.st ^luhammadan populations. If we exjiect 
them to accept our guidance in the arts of peace and civilised 
life, we must show generous feeling enough to recognise their 
virtues and excellences. On the basis of such recognition, 
a common activity towards noble aims becomes possible ; for 
nations only come to respect one another when they have learned 
to understand each other's ideals. In the midst of much that 
is sordid and ugly in daily life and intercourse, ideals become 
obscured, and they can be .seen more clearly in literature than in 
the market-place. Xow, the .student of Arabic who cares to 
learn what the ideals of the Muslim world are, comes in touch 
with a circle of thoughts which excite admii-ation and stmipatln-. 
I cannot attempt here to analy.se these in full. But among them 
is included a theory of an organised .system of human .society, 
with a detailed body of laws and institutions, — a corporate life, 
in which the functions of the various .sections of societj’ are 
defined and developed ; in the intellectual .sphere, an ardent love 
of learning, and a thirst for knowledge that has left no field of 
human investigation untouched in the moral sphere, a stern 
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sense of duty, more akin to that of our Puritan aiicestor.s (it is 
true) than that of tlie present generation, itnpiying a ‘icriou.s 
outlook upon life and its responsibilities, — and permeating all 
this, a .sense of the Divine Presence, ever recognised in the 
commonest acts of daily life, and adding a dignity to human life, 
where (as Doughtt' has put it) ' religion i.s a devout and genial 
remembrance ’ , and the believer faces the varying change.s of 
fortune with a calm resignation to the Will of God. This is part 
of the ideal of our -Muslim fellow-subjects, and it is in order that 
we may the more recognise and appreciate this, that I have 
ventured to commend to j'ou the studt" of the Arabic language. 
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Thk CiAEKWad's Oriental Series. Edited In- C. D. Dalal and 
Pandit Pi. Ana nta Krishna Shastrv. 

In recent years tlie revival of Sanskrit studies lias been 
materially aided by the eidightened patronage of some of the 
native princes of India. To this goodly company belong's II. H. the 
Maharaja (laekwad of Baroela, under tlie auspices of whose 
Government a number of works have been published, in addition 
to which there has lately begun to appear, under the title of “The 
Gaek wad's Oriental .Series ”, tin attract! ve collection of San.skrit, 
Prakrit, and Gujarati writings, under the editorship of Mr. C. D. 
JJiil.al and Pandit R. Anantakrishna Shastry. Two of these the 
Kavya-mlmrtinsa of Rtijasekhara and the Xara-nrirayanananda of 
Vastupfila, have already been published, and we take the pre.sent 
opportunity to offer a few remarks on the former of them. 

Riijasekhara is a writer of considerable note. He is best 
known as tlie author of four dramas in .Sanskrit and Prakrit ■ 
hut he seems to have composed likewi.so a jtoem styled Hara- 
vilasa, a work on literaiy criticism called Kavi-viniarsa. and 
a geograph}' entitled Bhuvana-kosa. As he nourished in the 
early part of the tenth century A.H., when the classical period of 
literature was coining to an end, he was able to survey it to its 
full e.Ntent. and he has embodied his mature studies in his 
Kavya-mimainsa, or “ anatomy of poetry . This work comprises 
eighteen chapters (po.ssibly there once was more of it, but if so 
the rest has not sur\ived the ravage of time and the ants), in 
M’hich he treats of the theory of aisthetics. the principles of 
literary education, and the techniipie of poetical composition. 
It thus far surpasses in interest the usual manuals of poetry, 
which limit themselves to cut-and-dried rules illustrated bv 
elegant extracts, while Raja^ekhara discusses the fundamental 
princijiles of a'sthetics and education, and eschews scholastic- 
details. In form his book is .somewhat reminiscent of the 
Kautiliya Artha-sfistra : we find lively arguments, in which 
the views of -'eminent authorities” are (|Uoted, and often 
countered or modified by dicta of “ Yayavariva ”, who is 
Raja.-lekhara himself. 
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After a brief iiitroJuctioii and a suininary elassiticatioii (jf 
literature, our author proceeds to evolve out of his inner 

consciousness a liistory of tlie origin of poetry. Like Plato, he 
clothes his ideas in the garb of myth. In order to obtain a .son. 
he tells us. .Sarasvati, the goddess of poetry and literatui-e 

performed austerities (jn the Himalaya. Prahma accordingly 
granted her the desired lioon, and she gave birth to " Kavya- 
purusha , the .Spirit of Poetry, who at once expressed himself in 

metrical speech, which was hitherto unknown. His body con- 

sisted of words and meanings, his face of Sanskrit, his arms of 
Prakrit, his thighs of ApabhrainAt, his feet of Paisachi, lii.s breast 
of mixed dialect, his soul of .sentiment, his hair of metre. One day, 
in order to prevent him from following her into the presence of 
Brahma, who had iiivited her t(,) liis court t(j settle a literary 
dispute, .Sarasxati resolved to create for him a bride who by 
her fascinations .should restrain him. She therefore created 
'■ .Suhitya-vadhu ”, the “Lady of Style”, and charged her to 
follow him and tiy to hold him back, while a chorus of holy men 
should sing their praises. So they travelled to Eastern India, 
and there she danced and made mu.sic, assuming a certain dress 
and mode of adornment, which ever since then has been followed 
by the women of those lands; it was called lui.v.iJra 
and was duly hymn<;d by the obedient chorus of holy men. The 
costume worn b\- Kavya-puruslia on this occasion set the future 
fashion for the men of those regions. The music and dance 
performed by her were the origin of the BJnlndi vrfUi: his 
answer, declining to .submit to her charms, founded the Gtni(l7ii<i 
rJ/i or poetical style of Bengal. .So they travelled on. in the 
Pahchala land founding in the same way the Panch;lla-madhyama 
costume, the Bdtvutl rrifti and the Pdfichilll r7ti, in Avanti 
the Ai'((nf7 vritti, in the South the KdisikJ j-ritti and the 
Vt(idarli]i7 riti. In the South the process of fascination, which 
had been gradually progrc.ssing in Paiichfila and Avanti, finally 
attained cotnplete success, and was e.xpressed in the YuuhirhJn 
i'7fi. Then the pair were wedded by the Gandharva-rite at 
Vatsagulma in Yidarbha. 

After this comes a discussion of the psychology of the poet 
and the critic, in which we learn a tradition that Kumaradasa 
and lledhavi-rudra were born blind ; and this leads to a studv 
(A the relative importajice of natural genius and training, a 
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classification of types and poets, and an analysis of jjilko. or 
poetical ripeness. Then comes a .siirvct' of Graniiuar in relation 
to poetical practice (tve are told, for example, tliat the Yidarbhas 
love case-endint,cs, the Gaudas compounds, the .Southermn .s 
titddkitas, the Northerners /•/ lY-stenis), after which our author 
plun^^e.s into controversy ao-ainst the pui-i.sts who object to 
poetry, either because of its fictitious themes, or of its dubious 
morality, or of its mention of coarse and unedifvin<j objects. 
Next he deals with .style in i;'eueral, classifying language 
according as it is u.sed by Brahma. Siva, Vishnu, the Kishis 
and various classes of godlings, etc.; with the sources of the 
subject-matter of poetry ; and with its themes and their inodes of 
treatment. Chapter x gives an interesting descri])tion of the 
personal character, the household, and the daily life of the poet 
as it should be (not quite the ''simple life and also contains 
the traditions that King .'sisunaga of ilagadha forbade his harem 
to use the four cerebral consonants and si, ],. and /'.s//, tliat 
Kuvinda of tfurasona similarly prohibited harsh consonantal 
combinations, that Sritavfthana of Kuntala allowed only Prakrit 
and that Sfiliasaiika of Ujjayini tolerated only Sanskrit ; and it 
also sketches the court of a king who [latronizes literature and 
art. Three chapter, s are devoted to the analysis and exemplitica- 
lioii of the gentle art of ' borrowing". Iki i;, na , which is an 
important branch of Indian liti-i-ary (•raftinanshi}i. and this 
brings us to five sections in which tlio work approximates some- 
what to a (jrtidns ad Piu-nassitn), classifying and exemplifying 
the conventional modes of treating classes substances, and 
qualities, and including a section of considerable interest on 
Indian geography. 

The Kavya-mimainsa is a really valuable book. Not onlv 
does it furnish many new quotations fnjm vanished authors and 
many .scrapes of mi.scellaneous information ; it also take.s us into 
the inner life of a brilliant and .successful man of letters, showing 
him to us at woik and at play amidst all the furniture of his 
studt'. He talks to u.s with graceful ease about the princijiles of 
his art. the origins of .style, the developanent of pioetical con- 
vention.s from the actual experience.s related Ijy Vedic saces. the 
manner of recitati(.>n and pu'onunciation current in the various 
parts of India, and so forth, always urbane and judicious, with 
nothing of the pedantry of the ordinary Hindu writers on the 
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Ars Poetica, whose inannals are dreary dissections of the KcX\ ya- 
purusha s dead liody. Beyond <juehtioii his is the most precious 
work of its kind that has been published for many years. 

L. D. Barnett. 

EeX O.NBEKE.NI) IXDISCil TOO-XEEL-STL'K ( ( hjl’.\LAKELlCAXI)KIK.V ). 
TEKst -MET iXEEini.NO. Door \V. C.AI.AXI). Verliandelingeii 
der Ivoniuklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, 
Afdi.-eling Letterkunde, Xieuwe Becks, Deel xvii, Xo. 0. 
Amsterdam: .Toliannes Muller. Februail, 1917. 

In his latest work Pr()f(^ssor \V. Caland has abandoned the 
field of minute investit^ation of the ritual literature of ancient 
India foi' the not le.ss e.vactinj;'. if very ditl'erent, task of editing- 
from a single manuscript in the collection of the late Professor 
Kern, now at Leiden, a hitherto indtnown Indian drama, the 
l.roiinh'ilcd'icani] rlkCi. of Bfimakrsua. Such an attempt is clearlv 
hazardou.s, however good the single manuscript may be. and the 
work tvould doubtles.s not ha\e been undertaken by Pr'ofossur 
Caland had there been any hi_>pe that further' rrrarruscript material 
would be aviirlable. But the wor'k is not noticeil in the 
(Jafal(iij(jrii/ih. nor apparently irr any li.st of irranuscripts published 
since the date of the thir'd prirt of Aufrecht's invaluable Avork, 
ami. Avhile there rnav well e.xist copies in some of the many 
unexaririned collectiorrs still in India, J^r-ofe.ssor Caland may be 
e.NCUsed tor irot delaying the wor'k (.m the chance of this boirrg 
the case. As is irrevitable, in the r-esult cer'tain passages of the 
text pr-esertt corr'uptions which cannot bo remedied by anv 
application of sound critical rirethods, but the care and skill rjf 
the editor have grjire far to rertio\e the rrrost of those er-rors 
Avliich can with reasonable certairrty be eradicated. In this r'egrrr d. 
indeed, the only criticisrrr which can be offered is that the editor 
ruiglrt have been more decided irr his treatment of obvious 
corruptiorrs, arrd have bartished readings which carrmrt be correct 
to the footnotes, Avhile insertirrg the necessary correction in the 
text. Thus in the scene with the Gopts the IMS. presents us 
in a speech of Krsrul s with the words iiWj/ebhii. ra lii-'ti/ii/hd 
( p. 124. 1. o-j), with the usurd doubt as to p or ij irr the 
last word: the edit<->r sug'gests /»i = k.-aijnp but the tr'ue readiri”' 
is plainly /tsoyiuV/, the accusative of time; ibhd is more difBcult ; 
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tile editor sufjee.sts rtKHfi'hd, hut in the context Ihhd nia}' 
perhaps stand. The same passage presents tlie strange locution 
umnoi'i'th(isi<.hU(<Ai'ii <jii the editor suggests Icnrisi/il nu . 

hut in a M.S., tvhich is certainly copietl from an original in South 
Indian characters, there can he no hesitation in [ilacing /,vnoho/(7/;/ /, 
in the text in place of the impossihle reading. On the same 
'■■round in Krsna's speech ( p. 12.'h I. 17 ) there can he no douht as to 
reading luoiii'/i Inintfii- for an mo 'h'lirn fo , \\\uc\i is contradicted 
hv the stage direct following, .si/rcu.s fufluiini cal'i'u/j. 

The plat’ as a drama must he regarded as of slight merit, and 
it owes the chief interest to the question of its real character, 
which is discussed with care and discrimination hy Professor 
Caland in the introduction to his edition. The tact that no 
Prfikrit occurs, being deliherately rejected as iinsuitahle hy the 
poet on the ground that the play is not meant for a ■'■a(///(7/-oaa;Y7jo 
audience, hut fur Hicrililutl'tiiro i.s perhaps not .so important 
as Professor (.'aland is inclined to tlnnk, for it shares tliis 
peculiarity not only with the llo an mo.annfu.ha, to wliich tlie 
editor refers, hut also with the ViiMntUiiili)l,’o. a, Plifina liy 
Varadacrirj’a, and in several other dramas of the late period of 
tliis work tile use of Prilkrit i.s either not observed or reduced 
to negligible proportions. Put other points occur which are 
not found normally in Sanskrit J'lays. Some of the stage 
directions are exjiressed hy past tens'.'s, the perfect or the jiast 
particijile, and a mysterious Sucaka is once mentioned i p. 7i!) 
as addressing the t>il Didjih'i.m and deserihing the ad\ent of Ki-sna. 
This term lias hitherto been known only from Hemacandras 
reference, where it i.s taken as denoting the Sutradhara, a sense 
whicli does not suit its use in tliis pla\’. Arc we then to assume 
that the play was really a piijipet play, or that it was performed 
h\’ children, the words being .spoken for them hy the Sucaka. 
a procedure which can ho paralleled from the jierformances at 
-Mathura recorded hy ( Jrowse. or tiiially i.s llio drama no more tliaii 
a mere literary exercise The material for any certain decision 
of these questions is scanty, hut it apfiear.s that the evidence 
all tells strongly in favour of the last of these views. The plav 
miglit no douht have in some .shape been performed before an 
audience of Hari worsliipper.s, Imt not, it is clear, e.xaclly as it 
stands, and this consideration is .snp[)orted hy tlie whole nature of 
the play, which is ratlier obviously an eifort in dramatic form 
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to cove the same ground as is so much more aiily covered ht’ the 
author vf tlie G'ifit<iorinda. 

Tlie date of the author is wholly uncertain, hut it is doubtless 
late. His father's name is taken by tlie editor as De^aiiti. but 
the form is extraordinary, and tlie verse in whicli it occur.s, 
and wliich shows liim to have been a follower of Ramanuja, runs 
rr'i'h'rajjt idrijtih . which must be re.soKed into n'ldprujl -Iti 
dvijaJi. giving thus the modern name Dexaji. d'he only other 
Ramakisna who is as yet known as a. dramatist is the son of 
Ahlada. the author of the Prahlidra tTpviidijirniiui . The author's 
language accords with a late date : it is deficient in originalitx' 
and hi.s syntax is often lax. 

In place of a translation, which could not be satisfactorily’ 
jirepared on the basis of the present text. Professor Caland 
ha.s given an interesting and valuable analysis of the play. 
'I’fi one suggestion exception may perhaps be taken . the author 
is described l<y himself with an exces''i\e licence of self-prai.se 
as a /:ii./rijo In Jhiiidiiia Bhii riihh rdcr iij.a Bid ixn'eh kurcJi. and on 
this Professor t'aland n.'marks (p. t>. n. 1) that it supports the 
view of Profex.sor Pi'-chel that Damlin xva.s a dramatist and 
author (.jf the JIrcvhi.d:ii fil'd. Rut no such conclusion is legitimate : 
I'in.'t’Ii does not serxe to discriminate between Hhuravi as a poet in 
opposition to Dain.Iiii and Bhavabhuti as dramatists ; it is rather 
intended to emphasize the claim of the author to the rank of 
a Kavi himself, and the collocation of names suggest.s the 
conclusion, which is justified by the general standard of the work, 
that the writer xvas fiy no means very well versed in the subject 
of which he claimed to be a master. 


tV. Beuried.vle Keith. 
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1. All nliu ]ia\(‘ liccii ciiijam'd in the stiiily nl' tin* fnllcr-rin;!^ 
Ilf Arab Iraditioiis know liow iJitlicult it i'. anifnio tliOM' \ a>l 
(joiii[ilicatiijiis In trai-c. evt-n apja oxiniatciy. rct'cronccw to aiiv 
yi\(_‘n '^iibjocl. 'I'lii' arrano',-ini*nt of sul»jt'ct niattiT in the vaiioiis 
col lections lias lii'eii nuxile from very ditii-renr jioinis of \ iew \ et 
IIOIU' of the liietliods \Aliieli lia\'e been followed sei\e~ ett'eeii\ el 
to yuide onr researches 

i. This (lifHenlty inielit be renieilietl b_\ conilensiiiy the matter 
into a siininiary in whicli all re]ieiitions would be a\oided Jhit 
to say ncithiny of other (objections to whicii sneh a /'eko/ /nc would 
be open, it would be- almost impossible to laki.' into aet'ount the 
nuuiy Nariants tvliich (.iccur and are often i.if on-al inijiortiince 

■ 1. It will be impossilde to make the best use of the collections 
of traditions until wo lia\e at our <lisposal an .alpliabeticid index 
eoiita iniiio i-very characteristic W(jr(.], under wliicli will he found 
the kindred words necessary for iapi<] r(d'eience. Xatnrallv such 
an index must he <.if considerable dimensions and its com23ilation 
must occupy seterai years. 

4. Further it will lie nec('ssary to index nndi.-r the foll(;wine 
headings : (((iTlie /■•■■i/iiil : (J>) Frijjier names fotuid in tlie m.'i/ n 
if) ( leoerajihical Jiames ; (d) (,'italion.s of \erses nf the Ixoraii. 
( >11 the other hand, tiie indexine' of the proper names a\ liieli tieme 
in the isiiitil presents diflicnlties w hieli would ouiweieh its 
practical \, •due. so tliat it wouh.l seem better t(; ^uil off such an 
niidertakine until a suitable method shouhl lia\e lieen found. 

o. The indexes must emlirace. besides the six so-called 
<-anonical eollectioiis, the J/(/.'//(/d (jf ])arimi, the Musuml i,l' 
Ahmad, the ami the ancient traditions found in the 

Commentaries of (jastallani Xawawi am! Zoikani 

I). A ith reyard to works already puhlished. the f.dluwiny 
editions miylit serve as a basis for the indexes: the edition of 
Hokhari by Krchl. continmal by Juynboll ; the edition of Moslim, 
with the commentary by Xawawi (('aim, 1 2S.") d \oi.s. ); tlie 
edition of Abu iJaud in two volumes (( 'ain.) 1280); tlu' edition of 
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I’iniiidlii ill two vulimics ((‘iiii-ip I2!t2): the edition of A1 Xasai. 
witli the eoiiiiiifiitaiA’ hv Sovuti (('airo, '1 vols. i ; tlie edilioii 

of Ahmad in six \ olumes ( h'airn Id Id); tlie edition of the Moiriiltn 
with the fommeiilaiA' 1)\' Zorkaiii ((dairo. Id7!h 4 vols.); tlie 
ei.litioii of (ilaslalhuii in two \olutiic.s ( liiilaij. 12Sdi. 

4'he works of Darimi and Jim .Maja not havine- yet hceii 
-■atisfaeiorily rditial, Professoi- SiK.mek 1 Jury) on je has most Itindly 
otfei'ed to inidmTake thei)' {mhlieation {iio\ ided that the inann- 
scripts on whieh they are founded are asailahh' ;is a basis lor 
<•) itical edition. 

7. The six so-ealled fammieal eolh-etions. as wihl as from 
those of l)arimi. will havf> to show tlie chapter and the ninnher ol 
the' hith or of the tratlition. folhjwitie' the method (;f scholai’s who 
ipiote iJolthai'i. Xhiolations fi-oni tlie other works should imiicali.- 
\ oltime. paye and liin-. 

<S. Tlie .system of tratisc) iption as used i)i the /d liei/e/oyed/" 
ilr I Is/iiiii tnight he employed. 

h. I>i'. Juynheili anix.miiees ilial In' is williuL; to stai't on the 
abstract of tlie lourtli j>;irt of iJokhari. I myself will undertake 
tlie first pai't of the same tiutlior. W’e shall no diiubt tim.l fellow- 
students wlio will he' eood enoiiyli t<j outer into collaboration 
\N it h tts. 

JO. 'J’he Completion of tin- wlioli* work will take at least ten 
years. In the meantime Seunitists. who may wish for infovma- 
timi on any of the works (juotcd, may apple to the ('omj.u’lers as 
soon as the reijuii'ed indexes exist in mauuseiipt. 

I shall be n'lad to receive the ojiinions and advice of Semitists 
on the uuderlakiny outlined abo\'e. 

(Siyned) A. -T. WeX.S1X( K. 

la iiJKX. Jill II P,. tup,. 

I The abo\e is a translation of a communication which appeared 
in the Jup nml siiil 'njpi . (Inzii'iin; Serie, tome \ii. and is 
puhlished by the kind permission of the Editors of that journal.] 


I'l lull’d hi! Shijiluii Au'-tin d Sun-. TAd.. Hi’itfoid. 
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THE SOUNDS OF BE^XiALI 

By J. D. Andersox, M.A., Lecturer in Bengali 

I N the first issue of our Bulletin the Din^ctor was good enough 
to allow me to insert a very diffident and tentati\’e attempt 
to record the characteristic sounds of Bengali in the script of the 
International Phonetic Association, and to reduce them to some 
sort of rule for the benefit of students. Writing at a long 
distance of time and space from Bengal, I was not so rash as to 
suppose that in\- assertions were beyond (juestion. On the 
contrary, I hoped and wisheil to provoke discussion on a subject 
which has only recently become the subject of serious study. 
I was not surprised, therefore, when a valued colleague (not 
himself a Bengali) told me that some Bengali friends of his were 
convinced that my attempt was a failure and niy statements 
incorrect. This ci iticism, h(.)wever, was not of much help to me, 
since it did not gi\e details. 

Meanwhile, -Mr. .Suiiiti-kumar Chatterji has. after a sound 
training in European phonetic methods, been d<ung notable work, 
it seems, in recording and e-Xplaining the 2'honetic facts ot his 
native sjieech. He has won the Premchand llovchand Student- 
ship with a thesis on the Sounds of Bengali. He has also written 
a valuable article in the Journal of the Vangiya Sahitya Parisad 
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Oil that singularly interesting work, the “ Crepar Xaxtrer 
Ortlihhed”, a Roman C'atholic Catechism composed about 1734 
by the Padre Assuin^'aon. This is written in Eastern Bengali in 
Roman characters according to Portuguese spelling, and is an 
invaluable record of the pronunciation of Dacca at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. 

In the January number of the Calcutta Modern lievieir 
.Mr. Chatterji lias an article on Bengali Phonetics, in wliich he 
makes a detailed e.Kamination of my own <|uite tentative notes on 
the sounds of Bengali. If I had known that tliere existed so 
competent a student of the subject 1 would not have put pen to 
paper. It is obvious that a careful and comjilele record of 
Bengali sounds can be.st bo made at Calcutta and by a student 
whose native language is Bengali. Since I wrote, too, 
.Mr. Jnfinendra Mohan Das has published his admirable Abhidhan, 
which, among other \aluable features, gives the pronunciation of 
most of the words in his dictionary. I may perhaps be allowed 
to say, with modest surprise and gratification, that the.se two 
authorities bear me out in all (or nearly all) of my conclusions. 
In one matter 1 mat’ claim to have pointed out something which 
had never before been noted in print, namely, the characteristic 
initial phra.sal accent of Bengali. I t\a.s much pleased (and 
relieved) to find that Mr. (Jhatterji writes of this accent that 
in standard Bengali it is always initial ”. And, elsewhere, 
“■ Mr. Anderson has given a correct e.xposition of the phenomena 
of Bengali accentuation. This initial phrase-stress, which seems 
to ignore all other s\'llal)les, is very marked in the standard 
colloijuial, and the widespread [>ractice of umlauting, as well as 
the development of holophrastic expre.s.sions (e.g. ku'jjaceu for 
i'ot/id jditerliii. ne : y ffejd hn'lnnjd d-sis dl yd jd)aif un((Uestionabl \' 
due to this strong initial phrase stres.s.’’ 

I could wi.sh that .Mr. t'hatteiji had written - phrase accent " 
rather than ■ phra.sc stress ' . since "stress ’’ i.s now taken to mean 
an accent of force, .such as the English and (Jerman word-accent, 
whereas the Bengali phrase accent i.s, I venture to think, mainh' 
an accent of duration. These accents are very difficult to fix. 
since the same syllabic may bear an accent of pitch, or of 
iluration, or of force, or any two or e\en three of these, and an 
observer is apt to note that (piality which is prominently audible 
in his own language. Sir Rabindranath Tagore once told me 
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that the accent hy vvliich the rhythm of liis verse is regulated is 
undoubtedly accent of duration, and that to this extent Ids 
metres are " ([uantitative 

If I have written these few words, it is simply to draw 
attention to the work being done by such men as Tdr. Suniti- 
kumar Chatterji, Mr. Bijay Chandra Majumdar, Sir. Ramendra 
Sundar Trivedi, and Mr. Jhanendra Mohan Das. I will not 
pretend that I was not pleased to find my own tentative notes 
confirmed by so competent an authority as ]\[r. Chatterji. But 
I must candidly admit, in conclusion, that a careful study of his 
article has convinced me that, in my old age. I am become a 
“ Baiigal ”, i.e., that my present pronunciation is not that of my 
native Calcutta but of the eastern districts in which I spent 
most of my official life. I will also confess, while I am about it, 
that I was not aware of this, and ra.shly claimed that I was 
recording the facts of standard (i.e. Calcutta) Bengali .' 



A HINDU " PARADISO" : SABAR AS ANKARA 
VILAS A, I, oHSo 

Translated by L. D. Barnett, M.A., Litt.D., Lecturer in Sanskrit 

Preface 

TN the following pages is presented a translation of a passage 

from Sbadaksliari Devar's famous Kanarese poem Sabara- 
saiikara-vilasa. Some of tlie more tedious passages I have 
omitted ; enough remains to sliow how the pious Saiva conceives 
his Paradise. Certainly Shadaksbari'.s \ isions of lieaven are very 
unlike those of Dante and ililton. Pint the}- have mucli value as 
documents both of religion and of poetry. 

Of the three chief Dravidian language.s, Tamil, Kanare.se, 
and Telugu, none is a liner vehicle of thought and feeling than 
the Kanarese. Naturally musical, sonorou.s, Hexihle, and graceful, 
it came early under the influence of San.skrit. and .soon developed 
a i-ieh aiul beautiful literature of its own. Of its many brilliant 
poets none is more famous than .Shadakshari Devar, who has 
left two poems, the romance Raja.sekhara-vilasa and the ^abara- 
saiikara-vilasa, the latter a version of the epic theme from the 
Mahabharata handled with consummate skill by Bhfiravi in his 
Sanski-it work Kiratarjuniya. In re.spect of time Shadakshari is 
quite late: the colophon of his Kajasekhara-vilfisa is dated in the 
Saka year 1577 ^ and the cyclic year Jaya, correspond i no- to 
A.D. 1G54. Coming thus almost at the end of the literary 
succession, Shadakshari had at his dispo.sal the accumulated 
riches of nearly a thousand years of poetical creation, and he 
used them with a lavish hand. 

In preparing this translation I have used two native editions 
with Kanare.se commentaries, viz. : — 

A. — An edition printed and published at Bellary in 1S86. 

B. — An edition printed at 31adras and published at Bellarj- 

in 1887. 

‘ This IS iiow 1 the elu-onij_'r:im rn-),aiin-hhfi. The 

use of mO(f( for ■' seven" is niiusiial. Imt jiisCitieii liy tlie '-.seven jewels" of 
Oie chakra rar/i. If we take it in the usual .«en~e of -'nine", the two dates uill 
not tally. 
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As there are often discrepancies in these editions between tlie 
readings given in tlie text and those presented in the commentary, 
I have in such cases denoted the former by A 1 and B 1 and 
the latter by xV 2 and B 2. On the whole B represents a 
textual tradition diflerent from that of A, and generally much 
superior to it. 

Tkan.slation 

[54] On the summit of the mountain of lustrous gold (Meru) 
which was thu.s radiant there shone in its majesty the city of the 
Cities' Foe,’^ with a gateway of gold, where stood together - 
a castle of most brilliant jewels, a moat with depths reaching 
down to the Primeval Tiirtoise, an ocean ^ of nectarcoiis waters, 
a rampart of sapphire, and bastions of diamond. po] The 
exceeding fair city of the Cities’ F'oe wa.s brilliant with rows of 
bright palaces of princes of the Coblin Band adorned by golden 
towers of beautiful shape, together with lofty banners (bearing 
the device) of the Bull fluttering so as to strike against the 
expanse of the sky. and with parks radiant with nectar-filled 
lakes and celestial trees. [56] Brilliantly beautiful was the 
high-road of that city, in which were the ringing sounds of 
musical instruments surrounding ■* the lords of the regions of the 
universe coming to do service to Bhava,® the tinkling of bells on 
the necks of the gods’ elephants brilliant in splendour as they 
w'alked in ordered festival, the clamour of goblins issuing to 
wanton in sleepless play, and the rattling of anklets of celestial 
damsels quivering in high-flung sport. [57] Seated on a swan, 
adorned wdth three eyes, re.splendent with golden cord, tall golden 
rod, noose, and I'o.sary of elajocarpus berries, surrounded by seven 
crores of splendid Bhairavas like himself, accompanied by that 
jewel of damsels, Brrihmi, the great Bhairava named Asitaiiga 
stands ceaselessly on the eastern road of this Kailasa. [58] Fiery- 
eyed, bearing sword, pike, bright khufvd and dhuhlca drum,' 
having a bod\’ like lustrous gold, riding on a bull, terrible of tusk, 

’ X.imelv Siva, the ilestroyer of Trumra or the Three Cities of tlie demons, 

- Reading with B ‘jittuihiihtjuhiih r/hah/i ; A has f/oUfilathyfxl agyalis\ 

■' Heading with B ■<aintfdra/ti ; A I has 'snitirndilhum^ A 2 riddhnm. 

' Read garirriln' with A ; fj'irikrila, B. 

' Another title of Siva. 

A kind of eliih, on which see < !o[iiiiatlia Kao'.s Khinfuls of Hindu Iconoyi aphy, 
vol. i. p. 7. 

' A sort of diiiin shaped like an hour-glass. 
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intinite, tlie Bhairava Runi, aecoiiipanii-d by (his consort) the 
brilliant ilaliesvari. tofjether with twelve crores of Bliaiia\as, 
for ever clieerfully stainls in splendour wiiardin" the soutli-enstiM ii 
gate of Haras city. [oil] Bearing a parrot-pike/ holt and 
speai', radiant as tlie .siin, riding a beautiful peacock', alteniled by 
ten crores of Bliaira\a.s, with his nii.stres.s Kauniari - showing 
e.Kceeding spleiidour, having three stately eyes undefiled by lo\e, 
tlie Bhairava Chamla well guards with ease tlie southei’n gale. 

[60] Mounted on a (laruda, holding a disc and conch-shell, with 
L'limnorldkh and iarihrjd'' displayed, aeconipanied b\' Xaiayanl, 
the Bliaii'ava called Kroda, who stood at the south-western gale, 
with five crores of exalted Bhairavas duly atteiuling him. 
surrounded by crowd.s of witches, was likewise fair to the eye. 

[61] Wearing braided locks like tlie edges of a fresli cloud, 
appearing with four arms in which were seen club and conch, 
shield and sword, and with six crore.s of warriors, accomiianied by 
the lady Vilrrihi, with a buttalo as vehicle, the Bhairava Unmatta 
gladdened the eye on the gate-liouse at the .stately western siile 
of the Trident-bearer's city. [02] Mounted on a furious elephant, 
holding spear, bow, bolt/ and Javelin, witli a body ^ Hashing forth 
golden beams accompanied by the lady .Sasi,® resplendent, witli 
three crores of valiant Bhairavas like himself appearing on his 
left side, the Bhairava Ivapfilin stood in splendour with them 
cheerfully keeping guard at the north-western gateway. [Gd] 
Seated on a crow as vehicle, with bell, pike, .skull, and dJiukl't' 
drum ^ shining in hi.s grim hands, with t welve banded crores of 
Bhairavas waiting upon him in a crowd, the Bhairava named 
Bhishana, whose body is smoke-coloured, together with Chaniumli 
stood there attached to the northern side. [64] IMounted on 
a rat, holding in his hands club, shield, board, and great sword, 
with a body glittering like gold having an eye in his forehead, 
with eight crores of bright Bhairavas eipial in power to himself 
appearing (beside him), the husband of .Mahrdvfili, brilliant in arts, 
adorned with ashes, the Bhairava named Sariihara stands in 

' Apparently a pike wall a head curved like a parrot's beak. 

“ B wrongly gives Kd mffriy. 

■' These are re.speetively the mace and the how of Vishnu. who-.e otlier etnhlcni.-. 
are also borne by Kroda. 

* Reading : \ 1 has ^/nirirr. A ’2 phnri . B piiri . 

^ Read o/hdim with A 2 and B 2 : A I lias ohtriliih, B 1 mhiniii. 

® So B and A 1 : Snehiy A 2. 

’ See above, p. o, n. 7. 
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ia:ijesty joyfully on tlie nortli-easteni side with his assoc-iate 
troopd 

111 the capital city of Siva, which .showed its loveliness witliin 
the bounds of the guardianship of the Eight Bhairavas, mighty 
beings of valour, who were thus constantly manifest, and which, 
possessing an exceeding brilliance which not even tlie King of 
Serpents- could fullj- describe, an exceeding charm, an immense 
majesty, a most mighty beauty, was auspicious to the eye and 
ravishing to the nnnd. 

[05] On the eastern side appears in vast bulk the Kig-veda,, 
white as the moon, in the form of a gatewat’ one hundred thousand 
;idj(iii(is in extent ; on it i.s seen Nandikc'vara liolding a golden 
wand, surrounded by four liundied millions of goodly goblins, 
while Brahman and others duly wait foi- the appointed time 
(of admissi<.)n ). [66] 'I'he Yajur-veda, bearing the form of a 

gateway of the In.dght of one hundred thousand in 

measurement, glittered on the .southern side, radiant in blue 
Colour: there, surrounded by Countless potent goblins bcu'ii from 
the hair (of Siva) eipiipped with sword. l)ow, arrows, and shieki, 
the lord Virabha(lr;i. resplendent with liis mi.stress, .stands in 
Ijrilliance. [67] The great Sama-veda stands in splendour on tl>e 
Western side in tin.' form of a gateway, perfectly wliite, having 
a height measured by one hundred thousand i/(iJanos: and at the 
coiner of it a[ipears the nughty Nilaluhita, bidlliant of body, 
attended by many troops of associate Budras. [68] Again the 
Atharva-veda, famous for its ca.uitents, stands on the north in the 
form of a vast gateway, having a height measured by one 
hundred thousand and the colour of gold : Mahakala, 

attended by troops of goblins, adorned by valour, terrible with 
weapon.s, stands duly in its portal, associated with majesty. 
[66] While on all four sides of the encircling bright golden ring- 
wall* of the crowd of graceful tower.s tin the rows of rubv 
jiavilions the splendour of the glittering portals of the gatewavs 
vlisplayed itself in unison, in the centre there appeared the 
'rrident-bearer's hall of .state, measuiing a crore of i/ojuuiin. 
[70] A right goodly siglit was the Lord's asseinblv’-hall, in 
which were united emerald altars, ruby architraves, sapphire 
columns, bright pavements of moonstone, goodly lieams of coral, 

* Or as^vociated ^^ith - Se^ha, who a thousand tongues. 

’ Reading with B: A 1 has tjaifula. A*J kOlufln, 
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rafters of precious stones, daises radiant witli topazes, cupolas 
bright with pearls, and doors of brilliant diamonds. [71] The 
Cosmos of the Lotus-born (Braliman) is visible in tlie circle of the 
mighty 1 radiance of His most loft\' palace, after the manner of 
an elephant reflected in a mirror: like a glow-Avorm in front of 
the ra\’s of the rising Lover of the Lotus (the Sun) appear the 
mas.ses of jewels on the Serpent-kings’ hoods in presence of His 
palace.- 

On the north-eastern side Puis.sance in the form of a lion, on 
tlie soutli-east pure Kighteousness in the .shape of a bull, on the 
south-west Wisdom in the form of the spirit of peace, and on tlie 
nortli-west Passionlessness in the cliaracter of majesty, trampling 
under foot on the east, soutli, we.st. and north respectively 
Unrighteou.sness in the form of a goblin. Ignorance monstrous of 
limb, Passion hideous in gni.se, and Impuissance deformed of 
body, (the.se eight qualitie.s), thus on eight sides wearing eight 
forms, were occupying a blessed great dais adorned witli wishing- 
stones, which struck the eye by being a crore of yojaiias in 
breadth and of the like height, in the midst of tin’s radiant great 
hall of assembly, in which was contained a circle of vast lustre 
shining so as to eclipse the brightness of crores of fires, suns, and 
moons; and brilliant in tlie midst of these — 

[72] There appeared a lotus-tlirone containing sun, fire, and 
moon, of which the Serpent-king was the stalk, the magic powers 
of animan and the rest® in patent action formed eight bright 
petals, Vama and the other Powers * bore the character of a 
pericarp, and the Vbdj^esas® were seen gathered together in the 
guise of its lustrous filaments. 

Incarnate in beauty upon this lotus-throne, upon a high couch 
consisting of the great Hindu * shining in ruddy lustre like a bed 
of safflower, 

' Reading 'mahar with A: but hhtirarr, the reading of B, may lie right, 
ttiongh it is tame. 

2 Beading tat-mbhiV^ with A1 and B; .A '2 has /nf-prahhu , wliicii is more 
vigorous. 

“ The.se are the eight aiimri/ns or siildhis : for a list see Kittel's Kannada 
Ihctionary, s.v. sidilhi.. 

* Tlie Saktis or Energies of the Supreme Being, conceived as his female 
consort.s. 

•’ Beings belonging to the divine hierarchy of Saiva theologv. 

1 Literally, the dot on the mystic syllable 0i», representing the pha.se of 
i ndeterminate illuniinaticn assumed by Siva in the process of cosmic revelation 
when His power of activity arises into con.sciousness. 
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[73] Appeared J^ankara, the moving force in .sentient and 
iu.sentient beince, without second, without sin, known througli the 
Upanishads, the seat of arts, remote from beginning and end. 
noble, spiritual, surpassing tlie universe, embodied in the universe, 
ocean of mercy, foundation of the world’s origin, maintenance, 
and dissolution, giver of great enjoyment and salvation, whose 
feet are adored by the Lotus-e\'ed (Vishnu) and other immortals. 
[74] Brilliant was Mahe.^vara with the splendour of the crescent- 
moon borne on the locks of His rudd\’ braided hair, upon which 
was the Heavenly Kiver (Ganges), of the eye in the midst of His 
brow, of earrings formed of briglit snake-kings, of long amis, of 
cloak of skins, of the graceful stain' ravishing the mind, of hands 
displaying (the gestures denoting the gift of) boons and security, 
the trident, and the deer, and of the Mountain's Daugliter (Hum) 
who was seen never departing from his lap. [75] Remover of 
the three classes of distre.ss,- three-eyed, adorned with snakes, 
sinless, void of ignorance, plastered with bright ash,'' peerless in 
majesty. He that is above the world appeared to the eye. 

[76] With jewelled crown bearing a crescent moon, jewelled 
ornaments, a face lo\ ely as the moon's orlt, a gauze robe like tlie 
beams of the new dawn, and the lustre of Her brilliant body 
combining, the All-blessed Lady (Uma) fair of limb, adorning 
Her throne that was the lap of the Giacious One, was radiant in 
stately beauty, so as to put to shame a crore of Rati.s.^ [77] 
The Mountain's Daugliter appeared to the sight with the radiance 
of her brilliant tlower-like eyes sliowing like clear moonlight, 
while the goodly lustre of the jewels in the masses of ornaments 
worn by her, displac ing a magnificence like that of red sunshine, 
poured itself forth freely in gushing luxuriance over the eiglit 
regions of space and the troop of Spell-spirits-' lovingly 
worshipped Her lotus-feet. [78] The Lord of Bhavani disjila ved 
Hii iiself while the brilliiint (biyatri.'" iu wlioni is contained the 

^ Hie stain on tlie tlinait iiiaiie l»\ tlie [»oi''on swallowed bv Si\a in order to 
save the world. 

- Hie^e are tlip tronliles cau>ed by one-^elf uhfhf/a/nukft), those caused 
by external beings iOiJhikhaiihhi and thoMf tlue to supernatural influences 
{d'Utlflnit'ik'T. j. 

” Reading with B ; A gi\c-« hf, 

■* Rati the hride of KTima, the Lo\e-go<b 

, the -piiils presiding o\er tlie iin.-ntic tormuhe. 

*’ The (hivatri or Havitii is the peculiarly holy verse. Ri>j-vida. iii, 62, 10. 
Here tw’o goddesses ha\e been created out of the two names of the same verse. 
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wliole series oE Vedas, holdiiiy in lier liand a golden yak-tail fan, 
zealously waved it. and great Savitri, venerated ly the company 
of Powers, '^tood there holdiiig a golden spittoon, and a troop of 
goddesses, Sjteech and otliers,^ joyfully held His jewelled slippers. 

Moreover,- IMahesvara, attended hy trooping goblins with 
widespread festal splendour and great clamour and worshipped hy 
Brahman and Hari with their consorts, was like the lieaven.s, 
covered with masses of cloud accompanied hy spreading liglitnings 
and mighty thunders and always adorned with tlie Moon and 
Sun ; accompanied hy the Mountain's ])anghter with Karttikeya 
on lier lap and hrightened hy (the presence of) gods radiant with 
charming power. He was like a park, containing multitudes of 
trees conspicuous with crowded spreading houghs and hrilliant 
with Hower.s lustrous from afar with nectarous sap: hating His 
feet covered with many (flowers of) the coral-tree, jmre j}U huCkjo 
t ! nctoi'Ki.). and (i^r/nc/er/ euihi'itih<i ), and 

^enjoying) the sports performed ly .'Sarahhava (Karttikeya) 
hearing a spear, who is peerless in the congregation of the gods, 
He was like a forest, where the ground is occupied hy troojis of 
many lion-hrooiB. hear.s, and hull-t.dephants, and wliere thjck.s of 
powerful hrilliant with liigh spirit roam about in 

ahundance ; bestowing perfect enjoyment on them who in truth 
ever seek Him and happy fortune on them wlio fall at His feet, 
and attended hy hands of redeemed soids whose natural powers 
are intiiute, changeless, and universal, He was like tlie ocean, 
bestowing the pleasure of (the company of) Sri upon Achyuta 
(Vishnu) as He sleeps upon the folds of His ever-attendant 
Serpent, excellent with good waters pervaded throughout hy 
endless mountains, and tilled with lines of pearls; though 
i'i)shndltinv , hearing (the mark of) pui.son,^ yet He possessed 
charming {clilrn) radiance [hut, unlike a cloud, vislujcllnt m, 
possessed constant (c// irn ) radiance] ; though lord of the worlds, 
hhuvtinii-pafi , He was the site of animate matter, njudd-iro yn 
[hut, unlike the Ocean, hhitrann-podi, He W'as not a receptacle of 
w-ater, ajadO irayti ] ; though extinguishing the pride of Xara,-’ 

^ Reading with 1> pom'htrakeyam Viuiy-udt-dfrl-samutkaram ; A is senselessly 
•corrupt. 

- Here begins the tir^t of a tedious series of pa'ssages full of words conveying 
■ilonble meanings. Each ejjitiiet has to be translated twice in order to give the 
twofold sense, or nonsense. 

^ A mythical beast with eight legs. ■* See above, p. 9, n. 1. 

’ Reading Xara-<jnrrft nirrapnhtn with B and A 1 ; A 2 has sarrapahahtn. 
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[Braliinan, und secoJK/D/’/Yy Arjuna ^ ], j'et He was ((rjuna-rnvln, 
white of radiance [und scco/tf/oriVy deli^diting in Arjuna] : tliougli 
los’ing Sdmnjapa.t\\& prayers of the Stluia-veda [jiud seciinduril 1 / 
fond of lordly eleijhants], yet He was pariclidiurnii^iirutluta, 
worshipped as five-faced - [hid/ secDyijDjoVy fanions as a lioiHJ; 
though Sadyiijraa/ yet He was witliout birth [onr? serondnri/ >j 
fond of the inooii] : though cliaracterized by Ijoing bodied of 
ether [jx’nd Sft'oJidarilij by having tlie person of Uinu at His left 
side], yet He liad a bodj- radiant in golden hue [and sec<>nd(irlh/ 
in native beauty]: though lia\ ing no enemy born to Him 
[« mf .scc’ondio’iVi/ though a foe to ^'ishnu'.s son ■'] yet He was an 
enemy to the city of countless foes [urn/ seva ndn r 'dij to the cities 
of the earth’s foes'']. . . . ‘ 

Moreover, now, with Hayatri and the rest of the supieme 
Powers standing in a row with tlieir bodies cursed in pride, 
knowing their turns, and with outstretched arms wa\ ing pure 
white yak-tail fans so brilliant a.s to seem like snakes springing 
up in eagerness to assail the radiance of llie aiiltimnal moon ; 
witli Kalamtllini, her lotus-h.-ind'- Joined together di'playing in 
graceftil clasp to the face of Fortune a jewel-mirror shining lik(5 
the full iiKtoii ; with RriiduH'^ stirring up a breeze witli a fan of 
flowers, as if to refresh Kambal.a and Asvattira ■' when faint and 
hungry with singing; with the bride of the .Sun’- thishing a 
swinging light Consisting of a jewol-ltimp wliile singing in 

^ Arjuiin, win) by hi- pioii- Hu-iei )f le- won i he tHvoiu* ol ^l \ a. i> the hero of 
0111 poem. 

- Siva IS often woi -hippetl as Puih'Ihi - lunkha. an iina^-e with five faces, and 
this cult first appear'* in the Tnifttrl yn AranynktK x. 4*^-7. whenee tlie pre-enl 
punning’ antithesis to the Sjima Veda. Ounpare, fnrtlier, <I(.)pjnatha Tbio'.-* 
Khni^nt.'* nj IliiiJii IcoKography. vol. ii. pt. i, pp. 04. 97 f., oOO f., ,S7a 9, .SS4. 
:iss, 404. 

•’ The lion !> the luuuial enemy of the elephant. 

^ This is the name of one of the five [»hases of Si\a inunlioned above. It 
means “born on the same day *, whenee the punning antithesis to tlie two 
epirliet.s that follow. 

■' The Lo\ e-goil, Krmia. 

^ The tlemoiis. 

' As probably the learler ha- already had enough ol tlii- tedious uoid- 
ju!^<_>lerv, I omit the le-t of the paragraph and verse 79. 

■' See above, j). 9, n. b. 

■' The moon's spots are a-iipposed to represent a hare, a [»ro[»fi [)re\ for 
a »nake. 

The favourite wife of the Moon-goil. 

Two celestial minstrels. 

Sahijha, the daughter of Visvakai man. 
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auspicious strains ; witli the gorkless Fortune offering Ijoniage as 
she bore a radiant pearl parasol like a lotus of a thousand petals 
held in her hand; with Sarasvati ^ striking up her music, which 
conveyed to the ear rich melody of inexhaustible sweetness with 
an abundance of tlie soft strains of the pa fichu ma ' accompanied 
bv the tender sounds of the troodlv charmincr lute ; with Yai una’s 
wife standing gracefully holding a golden jar full of sweet cool 
fraijrant water; with PiilOma’s daughter^ and other ladies 
radiant as they held spittoons of rubies ; with the damsel Rati “ 
joyfull}^ adorning the soles of His feet with garlands of half- 
opened flowers exhaling a fragrant scent delighting « a swarm of 
youn" black bees w’hich was settling down buzzing in eager desire 
for the juicy perfume ; with the Mother-goddesses' standing in 
a company holding spears, skulls, swords, axes, and other weapons 
in their hands; with the Yoginis standing with their lotus-hands 
laid upon their foreheads, receiving His command ; with the 
Powers of Spells standing in front with summoning cries ; with 
Anasuyfi^ and other wives of saints chanting blessings; with the 
Goddesses of Scripture singing hymns of praise in union with 
fervent sound upon His naturally numerous virtues**; with 
Rambha^® and otlier celestial dancers standing ravishingly as they 
scattered with flowerlike hands liandfuls of flowers amidst the 
fluttering of golden curtains, as though the very Goddess of 
Grace stood incarnate in tlieir several forms, and freely displaying 
a most skilful fourfold dance*' amidst the applause of all the 
spectators in front of them; with IMukunda*- appearing in 
splendour on His left side and reciting the Thousand Names of 

^ The wife of Brahman and gotides'. of literatuie and poetiy. 

- The fifth note of the gamut. ** Kalika. 

^ Saeiii, the wife of India. 

^ The Mife of the Love-gml. Kama. 

^ B iiere reads taaiifalfa ; A 1 lias tnltu, A *2 faUu. 

' Namely, Bralimi. Miiliesvaii. Kaumari. Vai^hnaYl, Vaiahi, Indrani, and 
C'humundi. 

® Tlie wife of tlie saint Atri. 

® I luive transjlated here rather loosely, and perliaps ineorrectly ; actually 
B 1 gives sahaja-isnrhdn)nya A 1 has sahajtt---<umdnim))i Cida yanamam, 

and A 2 baliajn-sad-yniximath, so that it would seem us if the tiue reading weie 
:^iihaja-!^f-tnidatjii/a y}n}a-yfit(amnin, as I have rendered. 

A heautiful Aj)saras and favourite dancer in the court of Indra. 

B states that these four kinds of dance are haras rddmimny hhdvas and rilOi^a 
(see Da<(i-rfipaka, 4S-51, hi, 08): Kittel's Dictionary di%ides nartana into music, 
song, gesture, and dance. 

Vishnu. 
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f'iva ; with the Four-faced One' on His i-ight laying down his 
rules- with ceaseless voice; with the Lotus-horn One ^ conning 
the Rudra-sfikta, Rathantara, etc.; with the lords of the regions 
of space performing their various offices; with exalted ascetics 
praising Him with excessive tears of joj’and intense horiipilation, 
and witli clasped hands folded on their brows, liaving a feeling of 
choking in their throats owing to the influence of their profound 
devotion; with tlie ushers Bhima and Kaiikala uplifting their 
golden wands, and with cries of ■‘ho, halt! approach! go! stand 
aside ! ” repressing the excessive clamour of the crowd of gods, 
Siddhas, Sadhyas, Gandharvas, and others in their banded throngs, 
and stationing them in their proper placc.s ; with Xandikesvara 
announcing the proper offices, coming in due time and wearing 
with grace his earrings: with the loidly Bull standing in 
ofjuanimity, an incarnation of the Good Law : with the saint 
Bhriiigi in strange apparel of many kinds merrily dancing, 
displaying contortions, and arousing laughter; witli imjia-'-sioned 
Garudas, Gandharvas, and celestial musicians singing in concert; 
with the Vira-pramathas duly standing together in their i-anks; 
with crowds of gods standing massed together in densely serried 
rows — the magniflcent Suiireme Court disjdayed itself ns 
possessing infinite wondrousness, perfect beauty, intense loveli- 
ness. and utterly unprecedented charm, a thing inconceivable of 
comprehension. 

-Moreover — 

[80] .Singing Ivinnaras.^ mei rily <lancing Ap^arases," Chanda- 
kirtis ' coming forward and singing, ascetics tittingh’ i enouncing 
the flesh at His feet witli cries of ■•hurrah ' victory !” and lords 
of the ageless [gods] joy fully liowing hefoi-c the jniceless Blessed 
Being and oflering gifts, disfilayed t hemsel ves delightfull v in the 
palace of the Trident-bearer. . . . ^ 

‘ Braliman. 

" Tlii^ aUo means ’'IigMuilt a crane"; the swan or crane i^ iln* vt^h.clc of 
Bialinian. 

'' Another title of Bi ahman : heie. ]jowe\ er. tlie two nth ^ an mt n two 

(listinct dtitie'. 

■* < JohliH-' arraelictl to the service of Si\a. 

A ehi'"- of rcinx'-cntetl \vit}i the Ih-MhI'. tif hoi'i ' 

'' ^'elestml <i.'^^l■lnu■'^ onicn and coHrn''aH'' 

• A clu--> of faniilLii '•pint" allenflant Si\a. 
i liiue oinitteil allot {ler lon,L'‘ pa''-'a;Xc of jn O'.u and ver-e Si. w hi eh ate full of 
nre^onie and luinistriien^ e Moid-jiig'Mlorv. 
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And here, while tlie lij\eliiiess of His body, which was most 
cliarming. incomparably splendid, having a brilliance surpassing 
ten million times gold retined in tlie fire, aboundino- and on all 
sides multiplying, was displatdng itself : while the elepliant-hide 
[worn liy Him] was radiant like a glistening golden robe: while 
tlie brilliant plaster with whicli He was smeai'ed ' shone like the 
unguent of Kashmir": while His lings of jewel-studded serpents 
showed lovely as ear-jewels of glittering gold : wliile the ornament 
consisting of a festoon of skulls worn by Him glistened like an 
ornament of shining gold : while the poison in His neck, 
combining with the scent natural to His body, glittered “ like a 
streak of musk worn by Him ; while the eye of tire gleaming on 
His brow, on which rested a spirit of calm, appeared like a 
forehead-ornament of reil ochre: while the skull [held by Him], 
enveloped in the ruddy hue of the red lotus of His hand, shone 
assuming the exact si.unblance of a bowl of rubies: radiant with 
brilliant indivisible supreme authority, convincing the mind tliat 
in Him alone resides tlie proper characteristics of supreme felicity, 
unique in their manifestation, by which Ho rules unfailingly the 
three worlds: a mine* of the series of gems of all auspicious 
qualities: it skilful artist in creating the sections of the casket of 
the uiuverse : exalted tibove the iniluence of the three IModcs'*; 
a jewel-ornament on the hair-parting of the lady who is the 
Triad of Vedas ; a home of sport of unsurpassable auspicious 
arts; making the sprout of the universe blossom forth on the 
creeping-j)lant of His Powers a noble swan'* on the lotus of the 
bill ; having His pure body void of birth, age. pain, and death: 
the great Physician who dispels the maladies of bodied life from 
His worshippers: the celestial tree for the desires of Notaries: 
devoid of ijeginning and end: free from ignorance: omniscient; 
eternalh' satisfied ; independent; possessed of unfailing and 
unending Powers; unique in majesty; giver of enjoyment and 
salvation ; composed of intinite iteing, Thought, and Bliss : 

’* The burnt eow'-duiijr with wlncli Si\a and Tfi^ votarie'> are smeared. 

- SartVtrn [)a'*re. 

Iteadmtc \Nitli A 1 ; A‘2 IiU'> mor^i/Kih. B 

* Tlie three Hiujas or pnneiple" ot material Nature. 

^ The empirieal iiiii\erse ari-es from tlie Supreme Siva i)}- the .‘H»-enev of Hi-v 
l^owers or Sukti>. 

® besi({e^ meaiiiu^ tlii^, i*^ aUo the title of a cUi'-s of saint. 

The syllable orn, or the praunvn. a« the piimal revelation of tlie Supreme, is the 
essence ol all know ledjre. and of the ULii\ei''e itself. 
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dwelling in the .secret place of all beings heart.s ; transcending 
speech and thought; .superior to all; worsliipped by all ; accom- 
panied by Unia : like a bud of salvation, like a seed of spii it. 
like the es.sence of truth, like the site of etei-nify, like an ocean of 
bliss, like the supreme bound of perfection, like a .sea of giace. 
like the majesty of righteousness, like a bound of lovelines.s. like 
the greatness of blessedne.ss, like a fulne.ss of brilliance, like a 
treasure of peace, emperor of all deities, unbounded in majesty, 
unique, did He appear. 

Moreover — 

[82] Xow fondling K iimara, now gazing in a rapture of 
tenderness at the face of Aparna.^ now showing courtesy to the 
noble goblins, now listening to the sounds of the goddes.ses a.s 
they sang, now warmly applauding the new dance performed by 
brilliant Rambha,,- appeared He whose ornament.s are the serpent.s, 
[83] ‘'Withdraw, lNirriti“l pu.sh not, 0 Wind! duly present 
thine ottering. Lord of Wealth be still, Death! babble not, Lord 
of the M’orld ^ ! Ptlkas Foe,^ come and do reverence! Madhava,'’ 
sit down here ! Beloved of the Lotus-lake,' make room for the 
I..ord of Night®! " — with these words did Makfda" there chide 
them together at that time. [84] The Wind ceaselessly with 
joy presented as offering sweet scents, the I’rince of .Snakes piles 
of gems, the Ocean rows of noble pearls, the (liver of FortumO*^ 
a vast mass of gold, the Lotus-born “ fittingly a quantity of new 
treasures, the Chieftain of the Celestials rows of garlands of 
the manildru tree, bowed before His feet, and joyfullv sang liis 
lauds. [85] .Saiikara revealed Himself. His feet briglitlv 
illumiued bv the lustre of the jewels studding the ti'emulouslv 
radiant diadems of Lady Fortune's Lover,’^ the Lotus-born,'^ 
Jambha’s Foe,''’ and other gods — a mine of compassion, a founda- 
tion of inconceivable majesty, embodied of the .Su])reme Light, 
crowned with the beauty of the Moon's digit. 

’ A title of Uimi or IVtiviiti : see Kuinilrii-ndinlflinni. v. lis 

- See [). 12. ii, lU. 

■" The Iii-iligiuiiit goiMe^^ presulinjr over the bimth-w e>tei ii (jiuirter. 

Hraliinaii, who i.s conceived as always recuitifr the Veda. 

■' Inili.i. ^'ishlu^. 

■ The Sun. ^ The Moon. 

■’ .Mahakala. a demon attendant on isiva. 

" The goil Kuhera. ‘‘ Brahiiiaii. India. 

Tibhiin. '• Brahiiiaii. 



NOTES OX THE XESTOlUAX MONUMENT AT SIAXFU 


By Lionel Giles, M.A., D.Litt. 


T\R. JOHN STEELE has very kindly sent me some criticisms 
on the Notes which I contrihuted to the first lunnher of the 
Bulletin, and I propose to deal with these before proceeding 
further. 

15. Hr. Steele thinks that “although Taoist phraseology is 
introduced into the Inscription, it is always in a polemical spirit, 
and not with a desire for .syncretism. If that is so, then JL 5^ 
would mean ‘ the true impassive (One)’, asserting this against the 
M predicated of Tao”. And he adds that the .same remark 
would also apply to ® 

This is a suggestion worth considering. But on p. 2.5, as we 
shall see, is undoubtedly used in the Taoist sense of sjjiritual 
purity. 

17. “ I should retain the reference to the Christian st'inbol 
. . . It seems to me that in the spirit of Taoism the Nestorians 
regarded the Cross as an elemental .symbol which entered into the 
evolution of the Cosmos." 

I presume, then, that Dr. Steele would substitute the word 
“ Cross ” for “ figure of ten " in the translation. To this there is 
no particular objection except that, as I pointed out, the true 
significance of the Cross is purposely obscured throughout the 
inscription. 

IN & A m A 

'■ It is not possible to establish a parallelism between the two 
parts of this sentence, and ^ not corresponding. This makes 
your sugge.sted reading for unnecessary. M(,)reover, corre- 
sponds syntactically with the various occurrences of m in the 
neighbouring nassages.” 

I confess I cannot follow Dr. Steele here. There .seems to me 
to be perfect correspondence between ))!( -‘created" and ^ "set 
up . And surely my critic cannot have studied the formation 
of the four preceding clau-es. Each consists, not of eight, but of 
seven characters, and they fall natiually int<; two pairs, each of 
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wliich in perfi'Ctly sy iimietrifal itself. 'I’o extend tlie 

parallelism furtlier, so as to include our present sentence, would 
entirely spoil the balance of the whole. 

19, 20. nn :f< M Ht i ^ 

m m M ^ 

“ There seems to me to be nothin';' ab.'^truse in this couplet. 
It.s tir.st line sums uj} what precede, and its second is e.xplained 
in what f'tllows — 

Repose and peace abounded in this (state of moral » g-ood ; 

Scliism and obscurity consorti.-d in that (state of moral) e\il. ' 

The simj'licity of this new rendering' is certainly \ery 
attractive at tiist sight, but I am not sure that it will siaml the 
test of closer examination. Reading- (he context. ] cannot but 
feel that the tirst clausi- <.if the sentenc<- so construed comes’ 
awkwardly at a point win.-n tin' writer has just begun to describe 
the wiles of Satan. Si-condly tin- rather fof'-ed translation of 
as '‘repose destroys the ob\ious similaiity (jf meaning between 
tliat character and [>^. .Moreover, the phrase f/j] ^ wouhl seem 
to be tinknown to ( 'hinese literature, as it is not gi\en in tin; 
P f'i llTti I'HuFu. The meaning' assigned to is also. I think, 
open to objectiim. (.)n the other hand, "schism ” is certainly 
supported by the nicntion of the SGb sect.s in the next sentence. 
Ifr, Steele thinks that my translation would require ^ instead 
of if Satan is regarded a.s the agent. But ^ is used as the 
recognized "opposite” (fj) to and refers generally to the 
state of sin existing among the fallen angels in hell. 

* » * » * 

20. ^ “ Rivalling one another in weaving the web of 
false doctrines.’’ 

The word niay have been cho.sen, as Havret thinks, in 
order t(.) convey an indirect censure on Buddhism ; but elsewbere 
it is repeatedly us-d in the sense either of religion in "cneral 
<P- '•’2. a ^ ^ fj) or more .speciticaliy of the Christian 
religion (p. 40, ^ i p. 44, ^ 

pp. 71. 78, i, which was apparently the I'ecognized title of 
the Patriarch of the Assyrian Church A. In any case, “ laws ” is 
mtt a good e'piivalent. 


See Tr>uft’ nfrifun' ta Chun ^ p. s."). n 4. 
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Legge : “ striving to weave tlic nets of their several ways. 

Havret; “ tissant a I’envi les filets de leurs lois.” 

Moule : ' vying with one another in weaving the web of 

doctrines." 

Saeki ; ‘ they stro\ e to weave* nets of the laws wherewith to 
ensnare the innocent." 

20, 21. ^ ig ^ ^ ' One .sect pretended that Matter was 

the ultimate principle of the univer.se.” 

IE- Thus we have the common phrase ^ “to 
give a false name " . I am inclined to think that ^ does not 
mean “ an object of worship "" here, but is to be taken as 
equivalent to ^ Havret's translation is not in accord with 

his note, in which he approves the e.vplanation of P. Jliaz ; 
^ i ^ H*-' nt>vs on to say that Taoism is pi'incipalh' 

aimed at in this [)assage ; but I would refer it rather to sceptics 
of the type of 31 ^ Wang Ch'nng. The teachings of Lao Tzvi, 
at any rate, were anything but materialistic. 

Legge : “ Some set up (material^ things as the objects of their 
worship. 

Havret ; • Les uns. designant les creatures, s’appuyaient .sur 
el les comme sur leur principe.’" 

Moule : “ Some, pointing to created things, have trusted to 
tliem as their Lord."’ 

H. A. Giles ; “ .Some of these took material objects as their gods. 

•Saeki ; ■ Some, pointing to natural olojects, pretended that 

they were the right objects to wm'sliip."’ 

21. ^ ^ ^ jy IL "Another divested Being of its reality. 

thus obliterating the duality of Nature.” 

Th ese words ha\e generally been understood as directed 
against the Buddhist doctrine of Maya (;r Cosmic Illu.sion, but 

“ seems to point rather to the Taoist doctrine of the Identity 
of Contraries as propounded by Chuang Tzu, the logical con- 
sequence of which is that the distinction bet'ween good and evil 
disiqipears, so that no place remains for the Christian conception 
of (lod as tile .Supreme Principle of Goodness. We must refer 
back top. ‘"(God) .stirred the primordial 

ether (or (_haos, known to the Chinese as and produced 

the dual forces of Nature . Ihe expression ^ will therefore 
simply denote a reversion to Chaos — in a moral rather than 
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a physical sense. Havret s iutei'pretation of H as lietei'odoxy or 
superstition is a little too far-fetched to carry conviction. Though 
the ordinary meaning of ^ is to sink ” or be submerged 
it should be noted that the verbs |E, and ^ in the corre- 
sponding clauses are all transitive. 

Legge ; “ some insisted on einpt\' space without the (ethereal ) 
duality.’ 

Havret ; ' les autres, suppriinant la realite de I’Etre, se 

plongeaient dans la .superstition.” 

Moule ; "some have been plunged in error by denying the 
realit}’ of existence.” 

H. A. Gile.s : others maintained the illu.sory nature of all 
things, and were swept into devious paths.” 

Saeki : “others denied the reality of existence, and insisted 
on ignoring the dualitv.” 

O O V 

IS iffi Jiy is “ (Jne resorted to prayers and sacrifices in 
order to procure happiness.” 

This cannot Ije .said to apply to t'onfucianism pure and simple 
(see Ha\T"et s notei. but only to ancestor- worship. 

m ^ A “ Another made a parade of \'irtue in order 

to impose on mankind.” 

A rather ungenerous sneer at the Confucianists with their 
lofty moral code. Unfortunately, as Diaz carefully explains later 
on, the Roman Catholic Church recognizes no merit in virtue 
that is not founded on faith. And Protestantism in this particular 
is etjually stern and unbending (see Xos. 11 and J3 of the Thirty- 
nine Articles of Religion). 

‘^1, ^ m ^ ^ S 

^ ^ it « m 

“ Hut all their restle.ss actix ity of mind and heart was thrown 
axvay and they achieved nothing, being consumed by their 
own feverish zeal.” 

Diaz is the only commentator who seems to have understood 
the rertexive foi ce of f|. His paraphrase, ^ If ^ 

is wrongly tran.slated by Havret : “ Fixeites par la chaleur de 

leurs pa.ssion.s. ils se portaient inutuellenient de cui,santes ble.ssures. ' 
■te does not mean “mutually”, but simply emphasizes the action 
of the verb (m the object (i.e. “themselves”, understood). 
Sectarian strife, or persecution, is not hinted at here ; and, indeed. 
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-Cliiiia lias a iimch Ixiltpr n-conl to show in tlial respect lliaii 
Christian Europe. We find hut not hJ jS,, in tlie lien 

l^Mii Fv ; tile nieaiiiiii^f liowever. must lie niiich the same, d'he 
phrase indicates the an.xiety oF each sect to propaeate its own 
creed 

Wvlie.- ‘ Their intellects and thoughts continually waieriny. 
their minds and ati'ections incessantlx' on the nio\e; they never 
obtained their \ast di.-sires, but beiny exhausted and distressed 
the\' revolved in their own h'-ated alniospliere ' 

• ' With their wisdom they anxiously tasked themselxes, 
labourinir with their Fondest Feelinys ; but all in vain. The heat 
oF their distress was turned into a scorchine tlame." 

Havi'ot: Fjes pcnsees de la sae.-s.se (httmaine) etant en 

travail inci'ssant, les [lassions dii c(i-ur (de.s partis i sans cesse en 
mouvemenl, dans cetto activite Febrile ipii restait sans etl'et. 
pousse a bout [lar ces soucis dexorants. et meme consume . . . " 

.Mottle : '■ The thoughts oF xvisdom never rested, the passiotis 
of the heart wore ever in motion. Wearied without attaining, 
driven on by the lieat (of their passions) men were hurnt 
the more." 

H. A. Giles : “Wise concern for the future was lost in the 
confusion ; all feelings were worn out ; and all xvas vague xvithout 
attainment. The fire that oppre.ssed men became a scorching 
flame.” 

Saeki ; “(Thus) the intellect and the thoughts of men fell 
into hopeless confusion ; and their mind and afl'ections began to 
toil incessantly ; but all their trax'ail was in vain. The heat of 
their distress became a scorching flame.” 

22. ^ ^ C A 351 ffc ^ “The darkness xvas intensified 

and they lost their wax', and after long perplexitx' gave 
up all thought of returning to the true path." 

This is a very vexed pa.ssage, and it may be said at once that 
Havret makes out a gooil case for his nexx' interpretation. 
w m certainly has the sense of ‘ happy return ' in the I Cliimj, 
fM diagram. On the other hand, can hardly bear any other 
meaning here than its original one of '■ lose ”, while 9^ and ^ are 
very awkward if regarded as transitive xerb.s. I therefore think 
that must mean ' renounce ’ or "reject”, as in the common 
phrases There is no authority for taking it as 

a simple negative, except with a verb in the imperative mood. 
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Leove : '■ They made the darkness greater and lost their way ; 
and after going long astray, they ceased any further search (for 
the truth).’’ 

Havret : “On accumulait les tenebres dans cette voie de la 
perdition, et Ton eterni.sait cut eluignenient du retour vers le hien.” 

Moule : "They gradually darkened the road of perdition, and 
prolonged their wandering from the happ\- (road of) return.’ 

H. A. Giles: “ Amiil the encircling gloom they lost their way ; 
and after long wandering they failed to letiirn.’’ 

.Saeki : “Self-blinded, they increased the darkness still more; 
and losing their path for a long while they went astiay and 
became unable to return home again. 

H ^ ' "i'he Second Pei'son of the Trinity.' 

The controversy that raged round these words for many 
years was finally laid in 1912 by the publication of Le Tntite 
iVnnit:he>')t. where it was conclusively sliown that ^ must be 
a participle and not a tran.sitive verb. My oidy object now is to 
do justice to the unduly neglected commentary of P. Diaz, in 
which the correct interprelation i.s given : H ^ ■S' ^ 75 

r. % 

-5- ix H — E 's i It ■' He founded the new 
religion of the d'riune Holy Ghost, which does not deal 
in words. 

The author of the inscriptioTi may hu\e been thinking of the 
Ti'o Te ('ll ( ii[/, 2 : iL ^ "a fj; ■' ( Tile Sage) conveys instruction 
without word.s ■' : or -Id ^ ^ f ff- S 

“ Comeviiig le.ssons without words, reaping profit without action 
— there are few in the world who can attain to this ". The 
sentiment is not altogether appropriate to Christianity, though a 
somewhat feeble justitication has been buuid for it in 1 Cor. ii. Id: 
"Wliich things also we speak, not in the words which mans 
wisdom teachelh, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.” Havret 
and others have mistaken the meaning of ■=. I base my 
rendering on Diaz, who says : ^ fjC fft ^ P- ® ^ ^ "s* 
^ fr ifei ■' It is not a religion of the lips, nor does it value 
many w'ords. but oidy sets store by virtuous conduct ’’. 

Legge : “ He ajipointed His new doctrines, operating without 
words by the cleansing influence of the Triune.” 
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Havret : '‘II foiida la iionvelle reli^^ioii que la Trine unite, 
Esprit tres pur, n'exprime pas au nioyen de paroles.” 

Moule : “ He founded the new teac-liiii'^, unexpressed in words, 
of the most pure Spirit of the Triune.’’ 

H. A. Giles : “ He e.stahlished the new doctrine, which cannot 
be expressed in word.s, of the Triune Holy Ghost. 

Saeki : “ Establishing His New ’I’eaching of Non-assertion 

which operate.s .silently through the Holy Spirit.” 

25. flj A 1^ i Jgv It ® '■ He .set up the standard of 

the Eight Moral Conditions, purged the world of sensuality 
and made it pure.” 

7k ^ i.s one of the many recondite exj>ressions affected by the 
author of the Inscription. That it denotes the Eight Beatitudes 
(Matt. V, .3-10) is practically certain. I)iaz has no doubt on the 
subject; and it is surprising to bnd Legge attributing this 
“ discovery ” to a native convert of his own day. The Chinese 
are fond of numerical categories, and the writci’ may have wished 
to provide a Christian counterpoise to the ” Noble Eightfold 
Path ” of Buddhism. It may be added that the phrase /k does 
occur in a poem of Su Tung-p‘o, but not with the figurative scii.se 
required in this pa.ssage. Note that JL must again be used in the 
Taoist sense of “ purity” as opposed to “defilement”. 

Legge : “He defined the measures of the eight (moral) 
conditions, purging away the du.st fof defilement) and perfecting 
the truth (in men).” 

Havret : “ II institua les regies des huit fins, pour jmrifier les 
facultes et perfectionner les saints.” 

Moule: “He laid down the rule of the eight conditions, 
cleansing from the defilement of sense and making (men) saints.” 

H. A. Giles; “ He enunciated the Eight .States, that woildliness 
might be refined away, and purity achieved.” 

Saeki : “ Setting up the standard of the eight cardinal virtues, 
He purged away the dust from human nature and perfected 
a true character.” 

H “He threw open the portals of the ThreeiVirtue.s.” 

In view of the meaning of 5. If , it is hardly possible to doubt 
that ^ If indicates the three theological virtues of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. This i.s the interpretation adopted by Diaz, and 
generally followed by sub.se(|ueut translators. 3 occurs also 
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in the Maniehsean treatise, and is translated by Messrs. Chavannes 
and Pelliot “ le.s trois permanences” (p. 56), these referring 
probably to the three e.ssential attributes of the Almighty, namely, 
his Light, his Strength, and his Goodness. Each sect, of course, 
would apply the term in the way best suited to its own particular 
doctrine. Professor Giles has found a passage in the Histoiy of 
the Northern Ghou dynasty, where it means “• three constant 
practices: (1) the appointment of wise men bj* the sovereign, 

(2) the reliance on wi.se men by the officials, and (3) the respect 
for wise men by the people”.' But to introduce this purely 
political wisdom into an exposition of Chiistian doctrine would 
surely be the height of incongruity. Piofessor Saeki goes still 
further astray, for he mistranslates the sentence “• widely opening 
the three constant Gates”, and proceeds to identify these 
imaginary Gates with the Sanskrit 'Triridlm Dvara, i.e. purity 
of body, speech, and thought. 

26. ii f; 0 J[y m ^ ^ jSr^ ^ ^ ” He su.spended 

a luminous sun, irradiating the abode of darkness: and lo I 
the machinations of the Devil were defeated.” 

It is really impo.ssible to give a satisfactory translation of the 
above, for the simple reason that tlie Chinese is made purposely 
vague and indetinite. The writer wished to hint at the Crucitixion 
without committing himself to crude .''tatements of fact which 
mi<dit startle the uninitiated : and the ])lasticitv of the Chinese 
language enabled him to accom[)lish the feat successfully. The 
objections to translating, with Professor Giles, “ He was hung up 
like a luminous sun, are ( 1 ) that the construction is extremely 
awkward. It is safe to say that sucli a rendering of the woids 
would never occur to any one unacijuainted with the Gospel 
story; (2) it destroys the parallelism with which 

certainly cannot moan ‘ He was rowed like a boat of mercy”; 

(3) it is inconsistent with the aim of the Nestorian missionaries, 
who did their best to conceal Christ's death on the Ch'oss, if not 
from their own citnverts, at any rate from the people at large. 
Diaz has the following commentary : Ch inrj jili , a sun large and 
bright, means the .Sun of Our Lord during His Passion. After 
C)ur Lord’s death, His Hoi}' Spirit was parted from His body, 
being bright and refulgent like the sun. The urgent task of 

^ Adt'e.rsftnu ii, p. 55. 
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redeeming' the world Imving l»ceii completed. He hecaine as it 
were a sun. both shining and great. Hn /n.tlie abode, in tlie 
underworld, of the holy jnen ot antiijuity. When Our Hold had 
undergone sutieiing and death, His Holy Spirit descended to this 
abode of the .Saints, its dai'kiiess being now irradiated with light. 
The meaning, of conr.se, is largely symbolical, as in John i 5 and 
.\ii, 4tJ. though there was an old tradition. Mr. Moule tells me, 
which was doubtless known to the Xe.storia ns, that a visible light 
shone from the Cross. 's ' hnibo , .and not hell in the 

strict sense. ])iaz e.xplains that there are lour distinct cavities 
( E3 ® ^ lying like strata one ;dx)ve the other. The lowest 
of these is “ hell ". the place of etem.a] punishment for devils and 
the sotds of the damned. Tlic next in order is pni’gatory, where 
members of the (fhurch Patient are puritied of their sins until 
they are tit to enter Hea\en. In the two upper ca\itie.s there is 
neither jov nor sutiering. The lower of these two is reserved for 
unbaptized infants wh<) being still infected with original sin. can 
never enter Heavt.ui ; the other was the teinjiorary abode of the 
Patriarchs .and other holy men of the Old Tc'-tinnent until they 
were released by the coming of Jesus t'hiist. This last is the 
our text. 

M M ill ^ m ^ m ^ ^ m ‘ 

Bark of Mercy, conveying its occupants up to the Palace 
of Light; and lo ! the souls of the depaited were In ought 
across to salvation. 

It is evident that ^ must be a tra.nsiti\'e veib, as Diaz takes 
it, for the actual Ascension is described in the next sentence. Aet 
nearly all the translators have gone wrong here. § are the 

souls in limbo, not. as Legge says. ■ all intelligent beings ; and 
m is the Holy City or Xew Jerusalem, which '■ had no need 
of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it : for the glory of 
Cod did lighten it ” (Rev. xxi, 2.‘D. 

Legge: "The vessel of merc\’ was set in motion to convey 
men to the palace of light, and thereby all intelligent beings 'were 
con\a*yed across (the intervening space).” 

Havret ; “ Conduisant a la raine la banjue de la misericorde, 
il s’eleva au.x demeures lumineu.ses ; des lors qnicoinjue possede 
une ame a trouve son salut.” 

Moule: "He moved the boat of mercy, that He might go up 
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on to the sliores of tlie palaces of liijlit: all who have souls then 
found means of salvation. ' 

H. A. (liles : '■ He roweil the boat of merer, in order to reach 
the bright palace : and in it souls are conveyed thither." 

•Sacki : ' He then took an oar in the Vessel of Mercy and 
ascended to the Palace of Light. Thereby all rational beings 
were conve^'ed across the tlnlf. " 

2r. ^ ^ ^ Ascended at full noon to the Domain of 

Purity. " 

This i.s a phrase of ’’J'aoi.st origin. C'f. ^ 0 ^ ^ (or ^ 
which occuis several timc.s in tlie 5!j lllj fli- Hr. Moule 
translates very -well; “He ascended at midday to the spiritual 
.sphere.'’ There is no mention of the Resurrection on the Tablet, 
a nece.ssary consetptence of the silence concerning the Ciucitixion. 

Legge : "At noonday He ascended to His true (place)." 

Havret : " II monta en pleiu midi, homme deitie." 

H. A. Giles : “ He a.scended to heaven at noon of the day. 

Saeki : " He returned at noun to His original position (in 
Heaven ). " 

2S. P(J ^ li' [3 ^ ifn “ As their seal of otllce 

they bear the Figure-of- Ten, which diti’uses its influence 
whcre\er the sun shines and unites all without distinction." 

Another most artfully worded sentence, which should be 
compared with the one already discussed on ]>. 17. The word pp 
has much puzzled the commentattu's. In itself it does not mean 
a symbol or badge, and yet that is ob\iouslv the sense re(|uired 
here. I think that a comparison must Ije intended between the 
minister of (Jhrist who carrie.s the Gross on his person and the 
Ghdnese magistrate whose othcial seal is the outwai’d token of his 
authority. The I’ci ^\en 1 tin F gives two examples of the 
phrase fp, both from inscribed tablets. The seal also forms 
the subject of a simile in Fn Trail)' ^[ii iiivht)^n, p. .5t).j : 

S « - • • • in P I PP s Pi PP i ^ 55 ^ il ^ 

" Pity ... i.s like unto a king's royal seal, which wherever it is 
affixed ensures uni\ ersal obedience ". Diaz seems to think that 
the Cross was actually used as a .seal, and takes 0] as a verb 
co-ordinate with : If PP I do not know 

whether there is any evidence to support this view 
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0 <j:g (anotlier form of ®,) is one of the iniiiierous synonyms 
of 0 , tlie four eaniinal points, others bein:; 0 0 f . 

0 0 ta, 0 5, Pg J^, and 0 iS- A rather curious 

example of its Use occurs in the Shan llai CltLiKj: -JH i. [[] 

w Tt: # iK to m m m. it m 0 s « 0 as 

® ^ fAiao-yao Moiiiitains there is a shrub 

whicli is like a ctui'al in apj)earance, but has black markings, and 
the petals of its Howers are turned towards the four points ot tlie 
compass. It is called mi-lm. (stray-C(jrn ), because be whocai ries 
it with him cannot g(i asliay 

Legge : ’(His ministers) bearing with them the seal of the 
Cross, diffuse a harmonizing intluence wherever the sun shim's, 
and unite all together without distinction." 

Havrot : " Le signe ile la ci'oix <jue Ton tient comme sceau, 
eclaire les ipiatre points cardinaux, qiii sont ainsi unis sans 
exception.” 

Moule : ' I'he figure of ten, which islield as a badge, unligliteiis 
the four (luarters so as to unite (all) without exce{)ti(.>n.” 

Saeki ; '■ ( His ministers) carry the Cross with llieni as a Sign. 
They travel about wherever the sun shines, and try to re-unite 
tliose that are beyond the pale." 

•d9, do. ^ mm m mm A 
X m ffi M m St n 

“ They keep no slaves, male or female, but liold all men, 
whether of high or humble station, in eijual esteem, 'they 
aina.ss uo property or wealth, but set an example of 
poverty and renunciation in tbeir own jiersons.’ 

The parallelism between the.se two clauses is very preci.se, 
whicli makes it all the more astonishing that they should liave 
been so badly translated. Havret was the first to bring out tlie 
ixntithesis between A and quite common in Chinese, which 
Legge so unaccountably failed to perceive. On the other hand, 
he mistran-slates both ^ and @ jg. 

Legge : “ They do not keep or maltreat slaves, male or female. 
They make no distinction between noble and mean among men. 
They do not accumulate property or wealth, but give all they 
have to our (communities).” 

Havret : “ Hs n’entretiennent pas d’eselaves ni de captifs, 
faisant le meme cas de la noblesse et de [vilitatem] parmi les 
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hoinmes ; ils n'amassent ni tresors ni richesses, inontrant en mx- 
memes I’exemple du devoliement et de la generosite.” 

Moule : “ They do not keep slaves or captives, making no 
distinctions of rank among men ; they do not amass goods and 
wealth, displaying devotion and generosity amongst themselves.” 

Saeki : “ They keep neither male nor female slaves. Putting 
all men on an equality, tliey make no distinction between the 
noble and the mean. Tliey neither accumulate property nor 
wealth; but giving all they pos.sess, they .set a good example to 
others." 

30. ^ IS W JSK 

m m n m 

“ Their purity of heart is perfected by seclusion and medita- 
tion ; their , self-discipline is strengthened by silence and 
introspection." 

0 and go closely with ^ and @ re.specti vely, and are 
therefore be.st taken as nouns indicating a state of mind or moral 
condition. The primary meaning of ^ is ^ “reducing 

the will to a uniform simplicity”. This process was found to be 
facilitated by abstention from animal food, and thus the word 
acquired its narrower sense of •fa.sting ", which is not applicable 
here. Diaz is clearly wrong in making ^ equal to = 1 ^, and 
seeing an allusion to the Ten Commandments. Professor Saeki 
seems to understand the word in a similar sense, though his 
tran.slation is far from clear. The says : ^ 

if ^ # Ifj -5: ni Tramsparent purity and simplicity 

is called c/na, reverent circumspection and vigilance is called 
chieh". cannot be a verb, as Legge takes it, for several 

reasons ; (1) it spoils the parallelism of the sentence : (2) it yields 
but poor sense ; and (3) ‘ to .subdue knowledge ” is a veiy un- 
Chinese expression. biE froad chih^) i.s interchangeable with |3 , 
meaning “to impres.s upon ones mind”. Cf. xv, 2, 

^ ^ M tfi ^ ■'tcj learn much and meditate on it”; vii, 2, 
fli IfD “the silent treasuring up of knowledge”. For 

4* W’ b 3, ^ '(a IS ‘‘The higher type of man is 

watchful over himself when he is alone ". 

Legge: ‘They fast to .subdue (the pride of) knowledge and 
become perfect; they keep the vigil of stillness and Avatchfulness 
to maintain (their minds) firm.” 
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• Havret : " La purification s’obtient par la retraite et ie 
recueillenient ; la circonspection tire sa ferniete du silence et de 
la vigilance. ’ 

iloule : ■■ Purification is perfected by .seclusion and meditation 
self-restraint grows strong by silence and watching.’’ 

Saeki : " Tliey observe fasting in order that they may .subdue 
‘ the knowledge ’( u liicli defiles the mind), fi'hey keep the 'igd 
of silence and watchfulness so that they may observe ‘ the 
Precepts'.” 

■ii- R ‘ti? ± it # ifff 1 « 

DS ® ^ 

“Mystic and hanl to name is the pure and eternal Way; but 
its merits shine forth so brilliantly in o 2 )eration that we 
call it perforce the Lunumuis Religion.’’ 

Plagiarism here reaches a pitch whi<;h can oidy be st^ded 
efi'rontery. The sentence has been cleverly comjtounded from 
several passages in the Too Te Cliing. which incidentally throw 
some light on the meaning. All previous translators ha\ e taken 
^ in the sense of “ true ’’ : and Dr. Steele would presumably 
translate ^ ^ as “ the truly eternal ”. But if ^ ^ ® 
on j). 1.5 is ‘ eternally pure and still ”, it seems more [irobable 
that M applied to the Christian To.u, means “ pure and 
eternal ’. Cf. T.T.C.. ch. xxi. where we read that ^ ^ ^ Mr 
“the spiritual es.^ence (of Tao) is exceedingly pure’’ — for you 
cannot very well say that an essence is ifue. occurs, of 

course, in the opening sentence of ch. i, where it is ojiposed to 
“ the Tao that can be expres.sed in words '. The general idea is 
taken from ch. xxv ; 

T\ B A ” fts name I know not. To designate it. I call it Tao. 
Making an effort to de.scribe it. I call it (Ireat ”. (^, by the 

way, also means “great’’.) Cf. also ch. xxxii ( ^ and 
ch. XV. FinalU', in ch. xxxv it is said of Tao : ^ ^ 

'■ In it.s it.se it is inexhaustible ”. 

Legge ; " This true and unchanging system of doctrine is 
mysterious and difficult to name. To di.splay its manifest 
operation, we make an effort and call it the Illustrious Religion. ” 

Havret : La Doctrine vraie et constante est admirable, et 

des lors difficile a deflnir ; ses merites resplendissant par sa 
pratique, nous sommes contraints de la nommer la Religion 
illustre.’’ 
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Houle : Tlie true auJ eternal doctrine is wonderful and hard 
to name. Since its merits and use are manife.st and hrilliaiit. we 
are forced to call it the Illiisti-ious I!eli(,doii." 

Saeki : ' liiis e\'i'r True and L^nchano-iiie Wntf is mysterious, 
and is almo.st impussihle lo name. Hut its meritorious opiu’ations 
are so brilliantly manifested that we make an effort and call it bv 
the name of 'The Luminou.s Relittion 

■M, 3-2. m m 

m m. ± 

"The True .Doctrine without an iii'-pired .So\iToion will not 
.spread far; an inspired .Soxereion without the d’ine 
Doctrine will mwer beoomi.' t;reat. ' 

According' to L’ri)fi*ssor Saeki. "tlieve are pei-liap'- the most 
difficult e.xpressioii.s in the whole inscripi io)i ' ; but the ^pounds 
for thi.s assertion are not at all clear. The eonsti-uction is i-)f tin' 
•simplest, and the only po.ssihle .stumbline-))loek is the rendering 
of Diaz rightly refers it to tin,' Ruler » anil he is 

followed hy Lej't^e as well as by Professor .Sae-ki himself (in his 
note). Havret on the other hand, simply trau'lates the word 
•■sage", while .Mr. .^Ioule iiitroduces the somewhat misleading 
term •' propdiet ". The passage is really nothing more than 
a delicate piece of flattery leading up to a rerit;il of the fat’ours 
bestow'ed on the new' religion by successive (Jhinese emperors. 


( To ht t'oarjnd^-fl . 
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Lecture delivered at the School hy J. With KKS CiiLH, Lecturer in 
Ilaufia. on December 5th, 1917 

R eaders of the Ambinn Xighltt. The Aasemhlies oi El Hariri, 
and conteniporaneous Oriental literature of a similar stamp, 
become familiar with a type of Immanity characteristic of the 
locality and epoch in which those romances of Eastern life are 
laid. This characteristic type is a combination of merchant and 
divine, who is a <,aeat traveller and purveyor of news. He is 
always digtutied, a yctssip and a busybodt' in a Gentlemanly way, 
and distinguished no less for his punctilious performance of all 
the external observances of the creed of Islam than for his 
assiduit}’ in his commercial operations. To tny mind residence in 
the country occupied by the Hausa people cannot fail to prompt 
the thought that between this typical personality and the average 
man of Hausaland there is a striking kinship in character, if not 
in race. 

The historical antiquity of the Western Sudan to which 
Hausaland belongs geographically is well known. Its records 
can be found in the pages of Arab historians. Hoary tradition 
amplifies the written records of its long and turbulent past, in 
the course of which its varied populations, nomad and settled, 
have been shifted by unceasing warfare and inundated by the 
waves of JIuslim conquest, the last ripple of which extended to 
the .southern coniines of the land now peopled by liien of Hausa 
origin. In the eleventh century occurred the first invasion of 
Arab adventurers from Egypt via Darfur and Bornu, and from 
this event dates the Islainizing of the cou))try. For centuries the 
influence and intellect of the East have slowly Altered in, and the 
country owes all its law and its learning to pro.‘'elytizing Islam. 
It is impossible to hold a low estimation of the organized plan of 
government or of the high industrial, fiscal, and legal sj-steins 
current in Hausaland. ^luch of this organization is doubtless 
due to the dominating influence of the Filani, who became the 
governing class in each Hausa State some hundred years before 
the British occupation. Their influence, however, was more in 
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the guise of spiritual leaders forming an exdusive aristocracy 
than that of political leaders rallying a nation. The Fulah of 
hybrid Levantine origin, -^vith facial charaeteri.sties, customs, and 
beliefs of a Semitic type, had neither part nor lot with the negroid 
H ansa of African origin ; and he left the Hausa industrial system 
much as he found it. confining liimself to comjuest and adminis- 
tration. With him also came the bravery, the discipline, the 
cultivated mind of the Orient as well as the institution of slavery. 
Apart from the governing element the hulk of the Filani people 
are tiomadic cattle-owners: and nomads neither malte history nor 
can they impose their language upon settled peoples. 

In this environment the Hau.sas represented the commercial 
clas.ses ; the producers and distributors; the artisans, the farmers, 
and the merchants. The tvjtical Hausa is a j)ersistent traveller 
and tradesman, the chief medium of the commercial life of that 
part of the Sudan which .stretches from Tripoli to the Gold Coast. 
When Britain her.self was emerging from the tribal stage Kano, 
the leading Hausa citj', was a celebrated entrepot for merchandise 
from north, south, east, and west, and the historical centre (A the 
industrial life of the Western Sudan. This position still endures 
under the changes incidental to modern progress by which 
the outlet of trade has been shifted from north to south, as the 
animal transport of the tenth century has been replaced by the 
railway and motor transport of the twentieth century. Just as 
in the past the Hau.sa was tin; middleman in the distribution of 
the country’s products and the industrial reijuirements it imported 
from adjacent territories, so the present economic ad\ance which 
is bringing European commerce to Nigeria is in the hands t)f the 
Hausas also. 

By the impetus of trade the Hausa has imposed, and still 
continues to impose, his language, and often also his creed, on the 
inhabitants of unislamized districts with whom he comes into 
contact. In a m.-irked degree he is a pioneer of the modern 
European idea of ci\ ilization, for his influenee becomes a sol\ent 
of racial prejudice, knowledge spreads, new ideas - religions, 
social and domestic — ferment; and that kind of material progTcss 
which clears the road for the later development of moial and 
intellectual progress becomes a possibilitt’. .Since the British 
occupation of Hausaland one of the most elementary acts of 
policy towards the pagan tribes of Nigeria has been to open and 
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iiuiiiilain in safety trade routes fur the Hausa inercliant. By this 
nietliod tlie first piactical step is taken towards widening the 
horizon of coiuinunities so permeated with savae-ery, fetishism, 
and trilial isolation that I may borrow Sir Alfred Lyall's apt and 
pictures(|ue description of sjujilar trilies in India and describe 
tliem as ■■ pot-bound comnmnities. 

If tliis be till- position oeenpied by the Ilansa inhabitant of 
Sudanese Africa it follows that tlie lanoiiaoe of these people is 
well worthy of study, not sc) mnelt from the academie pt^int of 
view of the comparati\e stiuh’ of the connate tongues of Northern 
and Western Africa, but mainly l)ecatise the work of tint political 
or military otiicer in Nigeria will certainly be unproductive with- 
out a knowledge of the Iukjiih fni/ncii of a country which our 
Sessional Calendar C(jri-ectly describes as “one of tlie ricliest and 
most cultivated languages in Africa Indeed, not to know the 
language of Hausaland emphatically disipialities all Co\ernment 
officials there for any real or lasting work. Similar ignorance 
on the pai't of the trader is also a pi-aetical disability. Still more 
is this the case since the recognition in official schemes of natiN c 
education that the Zuipaa/p(t7tf(( of the country — the tongue in 
which the inhabitants think — is not to be displaced by Knglish. 
This piece of far-sighted statesmanship, born probably of our 
experience in India, is the more striking as .statesmanship with 
regard to the governing of the coloured races of Africa has in the 
past been sadly to seek. If there is one thing more than another 
that makes alien administration bearable to the indigenous 
proletariat and maintains a healthy, national aspiration among 
them, it is the fostering of their language, and such literature as 
it possesses, by the governing class; and the conduct of adminis- 
tration in a tongue that tits in with native ways of thought and 
native modes of expre.ssion. Succe.ssful administration by an 
alien whose thouglits, morals, and molhes move on a different 
jjlane from the peoples he rules is built, not on the pei'sonal ideas 
of the administrator, but on his knowledge of the nature of the 
humans he is called upon to govern. He must think Hausa 
before he can rule Hausas and reach the acme of his profession 
that "what is best administered in be.st ". Befoiv he can think 
Hausa. however, he must learn to speak Hausa. 'I’hat is, he must 
get outside the associations and implications of his own Western 
language and bring himself within the limitations of native 
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iiientality. He abolisli tlie laconisms of Western speecli in 

favour of the circumlocution dear to the oriental mind. 

With this brief demonstration of the geoyra2)hica] distribution 
and practical value of the Hausa huiguage let me pass on to its 
special characteristics. In the classification of lanouages Hausa 
belongs to the Hamitic group, that grou[) of African languages 
which we call Libyo-Sudanian, which includes Herber and the 
tongue.s of the negroid races of the Western Sudan. 

Studying the real life of the language in the only waA' it can 
be studied, namely, from its collo(|iiial foinis, Hausa is negroid in 
character with all the structural characteristics of primitive 
languages strongly in evidence. It has a copious \ocalai)ary — 
copious not in tlie sense that there is much that is snperlluous — 
uml in spite of the centurie.s old internecine warfare and rivalry 
just alluded to. ha.s maintained its indixiduality. Neither 
comjuest nor immigration lias had more etilet ujion it than to 
add some specialized word to its \ocabulary. As the horizon 
l)eca)iiu enlarged and life more complex, words were borrowed 
and incorporated, but the structure of the language did not 
change. The Fulah domination left tlie laiignagc intact, and the 
Al'abic importations redre.ss the poverty of its vocabulary with 
terms of preci.sioii which concern law. i-eligion, and the operations 
of the market. In this respect it is in strong contrast to the 
<j\ erwhehiiing iiiHumice of Hausa over pagan dialects which it 
practically .submerges, and is fuither evidence of the strength, 
utility, and endurance of the Hausa speech. 

Very little need lie said on the snhject of the so-called Hausa 
literature. .Strictly spcakiiig.it docs not exist sa\e in a few 
religions .songs of comparatively late origin whicli show strong 
Arabic iiiHueiiccs. In these nianii.script.s the Arabic alpliahet is 
employed jihoiietically with all tlie diacritical marks in and 

Avith such moditications as illustrate very clearly phonetic loose- 
ness due to careless articulation — the inability of the negroid to 
pronounce shibljoleths. Tims mure effort is re(|uired to pronounce 
fli than cli. and the tiiruat-souml is more dithcult than 
Therefore. 

O represents eh in llau^a 

7 ~ 


h or the siinjih- 
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1? repifsent^; d hard. 

•> ?■ 

Tiun’c is 110 diti’eronco hetAveen and o/zi. 

The e'utturals /• and 7, wliich an- hard to prononnce. niiist 
have assistance in articulation hy the addition of the senii- 
\o\vels II' or 7. 

Similarly, in pronunciation O hecoines a pure labial p or h 

through imperfect articulation. Lazines.s or physical limitations 
ensure that all Semitic throat-sounds are carelessly articulated. 

Hausa written in Arabic scrijit senes to emphasize these 
limitations and to illuiuinaie the fact that Arabic is generally 
unsuitable as a medium for transcription. Indeed, the average 
Mallam (i.e. educated man, -ynu’idl I m ) tinds it difficult to read 
unless he knows the writer and is familiar with his peculiarities. 
Whether it is due to this fact or not that Hausa writttm in 
Arabic script is called Ajami that is, foreign or strange, and 
as such, with true Arab exclusiveness to be despised, it is 
undoubtedly true that the vast majority of the Mallams (educated 
people) of the Moslem parts of Hau.saland invariably employ 
Arabic itself for what has to be written down. To the educated 
classes Arabic holds a place similar to that held by Latin in the 
Middle Ages amongst European scholars. It is possible th.-it 
Hausa may ha\e a longer literaiy history than that which is 
known to us, as it is a matter of cui'i'ent I'cport that the Filani at 
the time of their comiuest destroyed all Hausa documents. In 
any event, however, Arabic d(je.s not appear to be a satisfactory 
means of committing it to 'writing. 

These conditions have determined the policy, in the educational 
schemes at the \ari(jus schools for natives, of training lads to 
write their language in Roman characters. Hausa phonetically 
written in English is therefore taking the place of Hausa 
phonetically written in Arabic, and it is conseijuently probable 
that the use of Arabic script in writing Hausa will in course of 
time become moribund. 

As the natural con.sei|uence of this educational policy a 
standaril of orthogiaphy became necessary, and one has now been 
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Hxfd by the educational autlioritio.s to which it i.s hoped exi>tiug 
grauunars and dictionaries may in time conform. 

In Hau.sa we find the cliaracteristic features which distingnisli 
primitive from intlectional languages. Grammatical relations 
are .shown by reduplication, j)rol(jngati(in. prefixes and sutiixes, 
and bv an important use of pronouns. These relations bear no 
re.semblance to the .Semitic characteri.stics of Arabic with its 
tri literal I'oots of three consonants, where grammatical work i.s 
performed by transpo.sition of vowel.s. 

lleduplication, for instance, for the .sake of emphasis, wljich is 
oii.‘ of the most natural and primitive of word-formations, i.s very 
Common in Hausa, either in tin.' form of pure reduplication or by 
tile repetition of the first syllable, as ij'inl, to see, (jn iKjan i. to spy, 
hiujd, to beat, huhiuja. to beat severely. Practically speaking 
this latter use is common to all verb.s that admit of it. 

The method common to many primitive tongues of forming a 
predicate by the addition of a pron(.>mi is also freijuent. Again, 
the majority of the prepositions are nonns. Nouns are not 
inflected except fm' the plural ; ease-formation is made by the 
aiil of ju'epositions, 

.Similarly, verbs are not inflected except for particijiles and 
moods, as furo. to push; Go'C, pu.sli with an object: Gii'n, pu.sli 
towards; turt(. to be pn.shed : tar<iv:<i. pushing; tuDitra being 
puslied. 

The distinctions of the verb teirse in the active voice are 
made entirely by pronouns, as 

Sh Irffi. they 

*• 

Sini frffi the_\- went. 

Sdiiii fi'tjiii thev are going. 

Sid, ■•I h’jv. thev had gone. 

Sid.-ini hrii. they would go. 

In what coi'respond'- to tlie passive voice the verb tense 
distinetioi) is made liv the inflection of a prefixed imper-.iiiial 
[U'onoun witl) tie* pei--onaI proiinnn a sufli.x, e.g., sn/.d /,,d//c,s'ii, 
they vhot them d/.'iiludliftii . lhe_\' had heen shot. 

Pi'olongatidii or shifting of the accent though in many 
instances a concession to euphony, i- also largely used to expre.s.s 
complete changes ot meaning as/.-.n ur .'■■ii riLi voii are a chief; 
kilt -^in'ik'i nf. are you the ciiief ' 

Imitative or onomatopieic words are of great fieijueney, 
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especially as regards names of animals or birds. Tsnntsu, a 
bird, is onomatopfoic in its resemblance to the susurrus of a bird 
in flight. Aijii'iiijuxi. duck. fnloinJi). turkey, f/ii.riinni. to gnaw, 
are good examples (jf imitative words. The in-breathing action 
is also imitative in ylm. to diink. Inui-'iori. to snore. JimjuiKi, 
yawn. Again, chi. to eat, is similarly imitative, aiid the woid 
i.s not only used to expre.ss masticatimi of food, but is used in 
evert’ sense of devouring or achiexement. Thus, to assume royal 
rank or to osercome an enemy is expre.ssed by chi. The logical 
analogy i.s followed out in case.s where rank is temporai’y when 
ilii.nihni'i. to taste, is used: thus, chinikt chin jimn (auction), the 
business of eating or overcoming each other; chi sarnuta. to 
assume royal I'ank as in the case of the king. ilauJniM anninfii. 
to have rank for a time or a taste (T p<jwer, as in the ctise of the 
Lord .Mayor. 

In gender formation one meets with the con.sonantal change 
from V masculine to t feminine, common to Hamitic languages. 
Particularly i.s this illustrated in the posses.six'e pronouns, thus 
■mii'ii, your. mail. his. in agreement with a masculine noun : fn/cn. 
your, haa, his, in agreement with a feminine noun. Examjdes, 
iloki nusii, his horse, ninfii fiifs<i. his wife. 

In its phonetic structure, that is the sounds of which the 
language is cejmposed, kfausa tends invariably to euphony. It 
belongs to the childhood of a language only recently become 
fossil poetry. The intluenco of intimations on the phonetic 
quality of the language is profound. 

The vocabulary is. as I have said, copious, and reflects 
character and environment. Thei'e are si.x dialects, namely, 
Daura. Ivatsina. Sokoto, Kano, Zamfara, and Zaria, but for all 
practical purposes these have been reduced through centralization 
to two. viz. Kano and .Sokoto, between which there are striking 
ditfereiices in word-formation and grammatical forms. 

Language being tbe expression of thought by means of 
speech-sounds, the range of expression in Hausa is wide and full 
of picturesque imagery fi'om ideas and things common to the 
everyday life of the people. The sentence .structure is siiijplicit\- 
itself. for there is no need to give expression to abstract 
philosophical ide, as. The .s[ioken tongue i.s utilitarian and ser\es 
for daily necessities. For the claims of science, nietaphx sics, 
and religion, as also for literary use. the educated Ilau-a relies on 
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Arabic. For' wit, liuinour, imagination, and such poetry as is 
within his ken, Hausa .speecli is .sufficient for his needs. 

As in tlie Bantu languages and in the inchoate dialect.s of 
Polynesia, consonantal endings in Hausa are of great rarity ; 
where found the words are generally Arabic or an imitative 
intei'jection. 

In the incorporation of Arabic words the Arabic article al 
becomes part and parcel of the word in Hausa — thus ull-ali. a 
Judge (here is an example of the imperfect articulation previously 
alluded to whereby the heavy Arabic d in alL'ddi becomes softened 
to 1). Other examples are : — 

add ini, worshij), 
alada, custom, ailJl 


annahi, prophet. 



ludahi, respect, i >^1)1 

and there are many more all showing this incor[)orated article. 
There is no alteration in grammatical structure in such word- 
borrowing. 

As in Arabic, there is no general rule for noun plurals save 
one that must presuppose irregularities, inconsistencies, and 
anomalies. 

Adjectives are frequently formed by adverbial prefixes to 
nouns and verbs (as anfani. use, da anfani, useful). For the 
definite article the demonstrative pronoun is used, either 
separately or as an abbreviated suffix ; in rare cases by the word 
order in a .sentence. 

In the formation of nonn.s of agency extensive use is made of 
nominal prefixes aia and inai, the latter having plural mitfin. In 
this word-forming process verbs, substantives and adjectives are 
used in profusion with either of the.se pretixes, as mai yaiidiira. 
knave {yavdara = to deceive): mat-t^iyuchi. ))anper (IsiyuvJd = 
poverty); aini-yivivu. great man (ijinna = large). 

The high standard of indu.striali.sm found amongst Hausa 
peopie.s naturally entails a wide vocabidary relating to agriculture, 
arts, and crafts. ^\ ith the light shallow humus of the countiy 
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aoriculture witli them is sometliiny very diti’ereiit frum mciely 
tickliiitr the groiinil witli a hoe iiefore it will laiieh wiih a 
harvest. Intensive cultivation is as.sidnoush' practised and 
the sicill with which natural ilitKcultics are ovcri-unie and the 
materials to hand are utilized has iie\er ceas<al to pi'cunpt llie 
admiration ol the modern e.Kponeiit of scienlilic tarmine-. And 
we lind tlie same hi;,di standard in craftsmansliip. Few people 
holdine the tirade in the scale of civilization held hy the llausas 
can I imagine show such a complete vocabulary f<jr the lli^ra oi 
their country. Practically e\ery tree, bush, and liower has m.it 
onlv its own name in the veimacular but is used ;is material for 
industi V in ail its processes from fertilization of the' soil up to the 
tixinc- of dyes. 

'f’he incorporation of Unelish words in the lanttuaite .shows a 
ijuaint re-castint; in a foreitfii m<juld, thus •■(hx'tor ’ becomes 
‘'headman' h^'H in<i.)i. 'I'he latter even lja.s been heaid 
in the natite plural as lit'liin'riiijuiji.' Ami this biinL;.s me to 
the subject of W(jrd-bi>riowdntf and its ini[ilied consideration of 
the i|uestion to what e.xtent such additions are nseful to widen 
a limited ranee of e.\'[>res-sion. Word-liorrowine from Artdiic 
has, a.s I have shown, supph.-mented llaitsa vocabniary usefully in 
correspondence with the evolution <A' tlie inteilocliial tind indu.sirial 
development of the people. Wbcii applying' the same test t(.) 
words and phrases imported from otlier tongues I liave picked 
out a few e.xamjiles whicli illustrate the extent to which tin* 
etvm d<jgy of incor[)orated words is sometimes almost e’rotesipie 
in origin. 

Enropeati C(jiintries having colonies adjacent to Ilau, salami 
have their wdiite ailnduistrators described by some iiisiguiticaut 
peculiarity that happens to appeal particularly to the nati\e. 
Tlius the French are called J/o.s-ncAc s/mf up, the pjeople wdio say 
“shut up" : because a certain French mission once passed thronL;h 
the country and "shut up’’ appeared to be all the Engli.sli they 
knew*. Similar experiences are common to evei'y laud. In China 
Tommy Atkins used to be de.scribed as ' I .say man ". In Japan 
the Erench as the people wdio say "dis-donc' ; wdiile in (lei man 

’ An alternative illustration of loo^encs., in incorporating foreign somuK is 
afforded by the iiorrowed word tmlhj, wliieli i'. iiiispronoiineed Engli'.h tor 
■■slullnig", and appears thus written phonetically in Arabic on the euireiiev 
notes. 
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East Africa the Gei'inans are called “the people of fifteen " — the 
whip beini;’ the special form of fri^htfiilne.ss by which the 
prophets of Ivultur imposed their will iind fifteen strokes beine- 
the mininiuni number administered. A comical instance of word- 
borruwiug is to be. found in one of the administrative 2n'0\ inces 
of Xigeria in a tax called the '■ Adenkia " tax. This is a kind of 
income-tax a.ssessed upon a t(jwn in its ac;”'regate amount, wherein 
the indivi<lual contributions to make up this total are to be 
ti.xed by the chief according' to the wealth and standing of each 
contributor. This division of the total a.ssessnient is out'-ide the 
scofie of the Euroj)ean official and is left to the native rnlei's. 
One of them on one occasion asked his politicalofficerhowln- 
was to make up this tax, and ri-ceived the reply “I don't care . 
whereupon that sjiecial form of tax became known e\ery where as 
the '• Adenkia " or “ don't care " tax. For years there figured on 
the inaj) of one of the Pnjtectorates a town called ■ I’assinodaia " 
which no one could ever Hnd. (.)nc ini|nisiti\e Kevenui’ officer 
traced the history of this mythical city and found that in the early 
days of British occuj^atii.)!! a snr\ey<>r snfferini;’ fixnn livjpical 
inertia had com[/iled his ma[> fnnu information su])plieil by bis 
labourers. Pointing' to .some rising- "round In- asked wliat town 
was there. and received the rei)ly in nc"io lin"'o ■■ Pa.sson no ilere", 
nieaniii" tliat nobody dwelt there. Misunderstanding his infoi niant 
lie i^toiiUDtly dotti.-d on his map a l<.)wn called “ Passinoilaia ". 
I mention these exanijtles as instances of th(.‘ tri\ial ejiisodes that 
lead to imjtoi'tations in langnae'e which harden as tune yoes on 
into permanent adjunct.s. 

A didactic form of speech common to most oriental laimuaees 
is sjjeaking in parables. By means of imagery and examjile this 
method assists in conciseness of exjire.s.sion, panders also to the 
love of circumlocution, and tills uf) the gaps in a languaee badly 
adapted for the exjiression of abstractions. By means of some 
apt allusions to a concrete fact or exjierience that has become 
common knowledge this method i.s freijuent in dialectics to 
■‘point the moral ". In proverhial sayings Hausa is verv ricli, 
and the colloquial sjieecli is freeh’ garnished with phrases in 
which -‘the wit of one man becomes the wisdom of many’’- 
These throw singularly informing sideliglits on the character 
and customs of the peojile. 

I have described the typical Hausa as a traveller, merchant, 
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artisan, and tradesman. Indnstrial activity is the distinguishing^ 
cliaracteristic of the race. It tvill not he .snrpri.sing. therefore, to 
find among them a high sense of the dignity of iabonr. For tlie 
aristocratic haughty temperament with its correiating contempt 
for manual labour one must go to the governing Filani. In 
Hausa families of higli rank it is the rule that the younger 
memljers sliould learn a trade, and tliis carries ncj indignity. 

This characteristic appears in very man\- sat ings exj)re.ssing 
contempt for “wasters “spongers’, and such-like feckless f(jlk. 
For instance — -“A waster has no u.se for digging tool.s ' 
“Inheriting an estate is a worry to a loafer’ -; “It is ‘cadging’ 
that kills the dog, not hunger,’’ for people throw stones at it. 
“ A waster is like sand, even if you knead it it glides away. ■* 

The mastery of the nn.spoken word and the wisdom of 
caution is emphasized in many ways, as, for example. “ Whoever 
gets into ‘ hot water ' has his own mouth to thank : “ What the 
mouth binds the hand cannot untie”*; ‘Speech is a straw 
plucked from the thatch, once drawn out it cannot be put back.”* 
The advantages of knowledge are expressed by “Lack of 
knowledge exceeds the night in darkness ; and the danger of a 
little knowledge is kunktunmi-L-unktimmi, he'mg the method of 
tying up a captured slave by stringing his wrist to his neck.“ 

The penalties of incurring obligations are shown in “ Whoever 
takes pay from a leper must shave him”'®: and ' Whoever takes 
a present from a king must tight for him " 

The immemorial connexion between oriental courts of justice 
and bribery gives rise to many a sharp .saying, such as ' Wealth is 
the medicine for abasement”'’’; “An empty hand cannot carry 
fire’’'*: ‘‘One must not enter the judgment hall if his hand is 


^ Raggo ba «^ln chin abin gmna, 

- (Jadon gida woballa ga raggo. 

^ Kwadayi ka ka^heii kare bu yuiiwa ba. 

* Pan ])anza rairai iie ko andankulaslii shi wache. 
^ Waiitia \a clebo da zaH bakin'^a za \a sa. 

® Abinda baki ya thiure hanu i>a \a iya kwancdie ba. 

' -Magana cbiram bnmi olje en ta Hta ba ta kouiowa. 

* Resshin sani ya ti deri diifu. 

^ Karamiu sani kunkuinmi. 

Ivowa ya clii ladan kuturu ya yi iiiasa a&ki. 

’ Kowa ya ehi goron sariki ya yi masa }aki. 

Dukia magaiiin kankancld. 

Hanun woti ba ka lya dauka wuta ba. 
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dry” ; “The gate of safety for a poor man is the king, not the 
judge.” - 

The reciprocal duty of iiO'^pitality is enjoined in tlie following 
hyperbolical saying : “ Sliould a man kill hi.s mother for you, oi> 
the day he visits you you mu^t kill yours for hiiii.”® 

On the ethical .side of life Hau-'a colloquial sayings are equally 
illuminating. Deli verance from remorse for the con.se(|Uences of 
sc)me ill-considered act is prayed for in the common aspiration 
“God save us from ‘had I known”. ^ The phrase “ TIad I 
known” is also used in the sense of over-caution, e.g., “‘Had 
I known ' is a horse which never c-ocs to war ” 5 ; ‘ Had I known ’ 
is the hack of the head, it must be left behind.’ ® 

The Hausa law of retaliation i.s Semitic, an eye for an eye 
and a tf)oth for a tooth. So it is a laudable act if a man does 
you a good turn to return it. and equally praiseworthy is it to 
return evil for evil. Thus — “ Returning evil to the evil-doer is 
ju’ai.seworthy.” ” "If a man makes it day for you, you shall not 
make it night for him." ® 

Amongst the philosophical sayings are. ‘'However 2 >leasant 
the world is, death is on the tvay”"; “The world is like a 
rolling crow, now t'ou see white, now black ” : ' The world is the 

steps to a roof, one i.s in front of another ’’ '' ; ■‘ Whom does the 
woi'ld worry? The imjiatient man.”*- Again, of life they say 
with a shmlder, ‘ We know the beginning, we know the end. but 
it is the in-between which frightens us.” ** A strikingly typical 
periphi'asis for “ tradition is found in the phrase kunne [/ti 
txere k(ik<i, the ear outsteps the ancestor. 

Credulity is rebuked in the .sardonic maxim, “Leave off 
buying love jjotions : the oidy successful medicine with a woizian 
is money.” 

' KiuMa ka sTHlan slieria <la hannn woH. 

- Kofar wa talaka Sanki iie, ba alk<ih ba nc. 

■ Mutiim en ya yeiika maka uwata'-a. kai ranrbi \a 70 ka yenka ma«a taka 

^ Allali ya tNaivinn da (ia na '^aiu. 

’’ Da iia -^aui doki fia ya tab.i zua yaki. 

Da na ''am keya ne akanberra abaya. 

~ Kama nhiuta mai-cliiiita ibada m*. 

' Kn inntum ya yi maka den. kai ka yi nia-'a rana. 

•’ Komi dadin dunia lahiia ta tito. 

" l)unia biriinna liankaka en ka ga fan ka ga bekki. 

‘ Duma matakin soro worn jraldai ;ra worn. 

•- \Va ta d.ime dunia mara-hankuri »}n ke. 

• Man ^ani nafan man >ani na kar-^he aintua t^^aka tsaka sin mu ke t«;oro. 

Ben 1)1111 zeze mag-anin mata sai kiidi. 
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All obstinate or stin^n’ man is conipai'ed to a species of wooil 
remarkable for its hardness, ijualitied by tlie woids vxitovnn 
liiini'lii. whicli means “ tons^fli in the nose'. How many of n^ 
liave acipiaintances to whom riitifaiinu lniiichi ■would ajiply 
East Anglians have tlie ejiilhet ■ snoi tly m liicli is tlie exact 
counterpart. Tiie Dutch jihrase ’ he lias a Frisian liead imjilit s 
the same simile. 

Ciiahihil riiciiiis cord m lufrinir’. In a .society in wliich a ricli 
man wlio is not powerful is the leyilimaie ]irey of the kine there 
are naturally se\ eral sly allusiiins to the advantno'es nf poverty, 
a.s ’''The poor man is the kine'.s friend'.' The shrewdness of the 
following- maxim is also remarkable — ' To add a 'tifi to the 
lawful watfe is the beeinnino- of the end of trouble.' '- 

Proverbs common to every race such as, ‘ ('nr-ses come home 
to roost,"’* ■■ Pbiniiliarity breeds contempt A burnt child dreads 
the tire,' etc., have of course their counterpart in Haiisa, .Some 
of the most sue-eestive of Hausa .sayini;s howeser. are those 
which cannot be reproduceil here. The bluntnevs and erossness 
of speech characteristic of a primitix e society which has not let 
attained to the ulira-retim.-uieiit of manners ami laiie-uaec that 
serves to di.sguise the e-nissne^s of cii ilized coiiimnnit ies is much 
in evidence. .Such .say ine-s arc only ipiotabh. w leui veilml in the 
decent obscurity of a learned tongue, and it would be fruitless to 
give them here in such a guise. One loses the opportnnitf of a 
peculiarly interesting insight into Hausa character h\- this 
deiji’ivation. 

The influence of .Muslim ideahs is seen in the manv translations 
into the vernacular rif tlie higher precepts of that creed, such as 
tlie traditional saying of Mohammed that ti’iith lies in the middle 
by wliich he enjoined the halancid judieial mind on the 
dispensers of IMohamnicdan law, and is tints rendered. '■ d’he 
better task is to find a middle course,"^ Also in the moral 
maxims, Preserve tliy feet from stiai ing too far, lest thei' cairv 
you to a place whence there is no departing"®: '"Keep thv hands 
preventing unwise acts."** The latter is a typical instance of 
Hausa circumlocution. 

’ TaUka abokin ^ariki. 

- Baye^jw'ar tukuiohi ma lada ya fara karsben M ohalla. 

^ iaifai ya koiHo lu.i-shckia (husks roturn to the winiiowep). 

* Aiki iiiatikeou apahha&hi. 

^ Akiyaye kaffafiinka dayawaii teffia kadda teffi wunnda iia ateffia ba. 

® Akiyaye hannnka lianaii ba shi da haiikali. 
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Failing adequate Hausa literature one is tluowii ])ack on tlie 
folk-tales of the people, aiul it is from the story-teller who is to 
be found in eveiy concourse of his fellows that the richness of 
the language is to be gauged. In e\ery corner of a crowded 
Hausa market-place, on every camping-ground, will be found 
men fathered under the glamour of the native teller of varus, who 

O O 1 . 

liold.s them spellbound by his recitals of stories of magic, tragedy, 
or love. 

Food, women, and war are staple sul'jia-ts of interest to all, 
and though tlie wit is subtle and charged with innuenelo, with 
little delicacy of expression, yet one strikes occasionally a real 
vein of poetical thought and nowand then a tale of pure romance. 
Here and there in a tale bristling with lust and obscenity one will 
come across a gem of true poetry in parenthesis. For instance, in 
the description of the girl of his heart, my pet 'iv.conleu >• in praise 
of her graceful carriage said that ''the stem of hei’ body swat'cd 
like sugar-cane in' the breeze ‘ — a particulai-ly graccftil simile. 
Again, in a tale of torrid indelicacy a guilty couple in a hut -were 
pictured as waking " when dawn came with it.s dancing moles of 
gold and .silver which lit up the ntom - Again, most realistic is 
the terse distinction between two favoui-ite stringed instruments 
— the rnithi which gives a sulahied plaintive note and the '/"//a 
which is played like a violin — '‘the voice of the rinJo is tears, the 
voice of the (jogr is delirium."^ 

The colloiiuial vocabulary is rich in the l.-inguage of anatliema 
territic curse words of great piUeiicy, the use of which will bring 
one occasionally within the reach of the law. Xot unnaturally 
these are some of the first phrasi^s caught up by cliildren in the 
tenneions stage of infancy. Iha\eone \ivid recollection during 
a strenuous vaccination campaign of a small child venting on tlie 
operating doctor a torrent of appalling abuse tliat woldd lla^■e 
put to shame the fo'c'sle of a tramp steamer. Fortunately the 
doctor did not uuderstaud a word. 

Quaint phrases also, which hy tie- power of association cause 
chords of memory to vibrate, abound. Take the plirase 
kliitll.-li'tJ hduzn as de.scrij)tive of a woman of loose character. 
Literally the word means ‘-useless anklets", hut tlie phiase 

‘ iJoi’UH jikinki kainaii takamla tana ra^\a. 

- Ell as^uba ta \i da zuiana «Ia a/urfa lia’-ke daki "una inotM'. 

■ Mainiuiiaii molo kuka inaiiiiuiian liauka. 
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irresistibly recalls tlie ghostly stillness of a Moslem city at night, 
save of course in the fasting niontli of Ranunian. A .silence, not 
voiceless like the .stillne.s.s of an African forest, but one wliere in 
every hush there is an echo, anil in every fleeting breeze a 
whisper, of mystery intangible but sentient; and in the midst of 
it the silence is broken by the tinkle of the night-walker's 
anklets as her stealthy footsteps steal along the gloomy streets. 
The speaking Biblical phrase of ■keeping one’s garments" as 
being a test of faithfulness is reflected in the term applied to a 
profligate girl — Bn takni Junitentd Im (she has not kept her loin- 
cloth ). 

Another instance is one of historical as.sociation. 

The commonest exclamation in Hausaland exjn-essive of joy, 
satisfaction, or encomium is Mndi/ii. It is .-o often assumed that 
this has some connexion with Allah that it may be well to note 
that it owes its origin to the triumph of a successful imposture over 
maleficent influences as related in one of the traditional records 
of Solomon. 

An old legend of King Solomon says that to the work of 
the building of the Temple he harnessed all the energies of the 
Djinni — those mythical demons fandliar to all leadeis of the 
Arahian Nights. But before tlie completion of the work Solomon 
died, and as control of the Djinni would disappear with his 
authority his body was propped up by his staff so that the 
working Djinni should believe they were still under the task- 
master’s eye. It was not until their work was nearly completed 
that the all-edacious ubiijuitous white ant of Africa had eaten out 
the core of the staff which supported Solomon's corpse, so that it 
fell to the ground and the harassed Djinni realized the imposture 
which had kept them at work. From the Arabic phrase ^ with 
which they expre.ssed their disgust is deiived the popular 
exclamation referred to. 

The phrase “ I hold the ring " - is used as a synonym for “ I 
know better". The reference is to the control exercised b}- the 
camel-driver in holding the nose ring of his animal. Probably 
the power conferred by the holding of a king’s signet ring is also 
implied. 

A highly interesting use is made of the word rna, meaning 

M* 


- Nil ilauke zobe. 
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water or rain. A matter that is not your particular business is 
alluded to as not your rua, not your water. To allay fear or 
suspicion is to say they have no i’liit for anxiety. It i.s an 
expan.sion of the oriental metaphor for both liberality and 
freedom of action which cojiies from the far Arabian desert where 
rainfall is all-important, .so that £;enerosit\’ becomes synonymous 
with moisture and the dry hand is an emjJty hand. In that 
topsy-turvy country to be under a cloud is to be blessed, becau.se 
a cloud holds life-yivino properties. 

The Moslem creed admits of no spiritual ambition, for every- 
thing is governed 113' its inelastic law. Therefore, for linguistic 
references in the domain (.)f .spiritualities one has to search 
amongst the unislamized Hausa populations, of whom there are 
still some numbers. In common with jieoples of similar grade of 
development all over the world, the-se people practi.se nian\- 
.solemn, weird, and ob.scene rite.s to invigorate those m3'Sterious 
natural powers which stimulate the fecunditt’ of the bod}', of 
cultivated lands, and of the wild game in the jungle and the tish 
in the streatns. The manifestations of energv in nature are 
personified. To be on the knees of the Gods is not to be, like 
Moslems, in the hands of a blind and inditi'ereiit destiii}', but in the 
hands of powers capable of being cajoled b}- gifts (u- scolded bv 
vituperation into changing theii- purpose. An integral part of 
these animistic beliefs is that foods and drinks have values 
relative to the .strength the}' atibid to the spiritual part of a man 
which is called I’urun. Kurnrua is ononiatopreic for ■ echo", 
that intangible something which strikes the senses from out.side. 
Bv contraction it becomes knrua. the term aiiplied to what we 
mean b}' soul or spirit of man — the intangible something that 
strikes the seiise.s from within. It was in an attempt — onl\-, I 
mav interpose, successfully accomplished hitherto b\' the Moslem 
missionarv — to stop the .seasonal beer-drinks amongst these people 
that I was accused of arre.sling spiritual dt'velopment. Fur it 
was pointed our that beer had much soul-matter, as evidenced 
bv its etfects, I don't know how thi'- ai-gunient would atl'ect 
the (.-rt'orts of an enthusiast foi teetotalism. but it etl'ectual 1\' 
stopped mini-. 

A cijnsidm-able p<irlion of the Mallams, educ.at’al under the old 
native regime de\-ote theii- talents to the work of doiiiaful utilitv 
of writing charms against all conceivable e\ils and misfortunes. 
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To a people nouri^heil on mystery wlio. in .spitt* of tlieir fatalistic 
creed. l)elieve in ^enii, ijliusts, (^obliii'', and those terrific thine.s 
that “ hump in the nipht ", {)roteetive cliarm.s are eagerly 
souglit fijr. These consi.st s(jmetime.s of a ijuotatioii from tlie 
Quran, more <jr ie.ss appropriate; .sometimes an a.stndogical 
formula.; .sometimes some meaniimle.ss ridthisli written in Ai-ahic. 
You niay have tliem wrappeci in leather to carry ahoiit as 
a permanent amulet You may also ha\o a charm written on 
a hoard. Wash off the ink from the latter and di ink the decoction, 
and lo ! the cure is complete. (Jr you may have a love potion 
that will cause the object of your admiration to follow you like 
a pet dog. Or if t’our desiies wander from self-protection to 
vengeance on someone wh<t has wi-onged you, you may steal 
a portioti of your \ ictim's slurt, impregnated through the 
sudoriferou.s work of Africa with 5-our \ictim’.s soul, and the 
weaver of unholy .spelts will concoct for you a medicine that will 
bring him untold injuiy. 

I hope that I have succeedt'd in interesting you in a living 
language of some individuality and of much historical interest, 
which is spoken bv a large population in the Western Sudan, and 
which in the economic advance now in progress in West Africa 
will, I anticipate, spread far beyond its present geogi'uphical 
limits. 

As a last word I think I shall be forgiven for straj ing so far 
from my subject if, at the present momentous time, I end vith 
a Itrief reference to the regiments of men of the flausa race who 
have fought in the Cameroons and are now fighting in German 
East Africa for the cause of the Hritish Empire. Fostered by 
their devotion to, and their belief in. the rigid justice of British 
rule, they are animated by the same spirit that sends our own 
Sims to pay the price of Empire. It is no feeble tribute to an 
alien coloured race to say that in theirca.se that price is eijuallv 
willingly, and ei|ually proudly, paid. 



l\1)0-ai;yax vel’Xaculahs 


By Sir Gf.()I!(;e Guiek.sox. K.C.r.E. 

^Tbe followini' form a portion of what law lioen written l)y 

me for the b-eetion of the (I i tiiitj > i.si del Iiidi>-ai I'^clien Plulolof/ie intd 
AUeiitonskiinde, dealinsf with the Indo-Aryan Vernacnlars. Tlie wnrk 
was not completed when the ^Yar broke out, and a^; there no immediate 
prospect of their ]iuhlication as originally intended, I yladly accept 
Sir Denison Ross’s su^itestion, and offer them as they stand for 
preliminary publication in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies.] 

A. GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

Chapter I ; General View of the Indo-Arvan Vernacclak.s 

1. Tlie langnac'es spoken at the present day in British India 
are usually divided into three main groups, viz. (1) Aryan 
languages, (2) Dravidian languages, and (R) others. The last 
group is mainly composed of Mttnda and Tiheto-Kunnan forms of 
speech, whose habitats are. respectively, the central hill countiy 
of Hindbstan and the mountains that form the northern and 
the north-eastern boundaries of India 2 >Toper. The Dravidian 
languages are principally spoken in the Deccan, although sjioradie 
dialects of thi.s group are found e\en so far north as the Ganges 
Valle}’ and in Balucistan. The Aryan languages cover, roughly 
sfteaking. the whole of the northern plain of India, penetrating, 
in the case of the Pahfiri dialects, into the lower ranges of the 
Himalat’a. Closely i-elated tt> them is another group of languages 
found ill the wild mountainous country lying to the south of the 
Hindu-kus. These are called in this work the " J>aidic or 
'■ .Modern Pisaca " languages. The Indo-Aryan languages have 
followed the course of the Gange.s down to its mouth and ha\e 
conipieied the fertile jil.ains on both sides of the Brahmajiutra as 
far as .Sadiya near which place that river enters the Assam valley 
on its journey from 'I'ibel. T'he entire course of the Indus, from 
the frontier of India jirojirr to the sea. recognizes their swa\’, and 
on the e.isl ;uid west coasts of the Peninsula the\’ have pushed 
far to till’ south, displacing Dravidian languages — on the one 
hand, Kandh Gond, and Telngii and on the othm- Ivanarese, 
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2. Throughout the present work I ‘-hall call these Aryan 
languages the '' ludo- Aryan Vernaruilars ", it being under-'tond 
that bj’ this term is meant the Tertiary Prakrits or Veimaculais 
of the present da\’. and not tlie ancient Aryan veimaculars of 
India, such as the Pidmary Prakrits (inclmling \’edic Sanskrit), 
or the Secomlai'y Pi'akrits. such a.-- Pfili or Prak'rit kut tfoy//;' ' 
They ha\ e been called ■' ( Jandian a nanu' deris ed fiom the 
Gauda oi" Gaui' tribes of northm-n Hindostati. am] lia\ing no 
connexion with the other Gauda of Pengal. 'I’liis word (Jaiida is 
often oppfjsed in Sanskrit writings to Dravida. or South India, and 
hence there is a certain appri.)priati.‘ne.s.s in calling the gi-eat rival 
of the Di’avidian tongues by the name ' Gaudian ' ; but the term 
has not found genei'al acci'ptance. ami is liable to misconstruction 
owing to the twi^fold meaning of the word "Gauda . It has 
therefore bemi considered advisable to ado])t. instead of this very 
cmivenient word, tlie somewhat unwieldy periphrasis of ” Indo- 
Aryan Vcrnaculai-s 

3. Acconiing to tin.' (deiisus of I!M1. the populatiitn of India, 
excluding Jhirnia, may be taken as about 303 millions. ■ (.)f these 
about 230 millions speak Indo-Aryan vernaculars, G3 millions 
Dravidian and the is.'st <jther languages. According to the 
Linguist'c .Survey of India the total number of speakers of the 
Iiido-Aryau vernaculars is about 22() millions. 'I'he difference i.s 
mainl\’ due to the fact that the Survey is based on the tigure.s of 
earlier censuse.s. Further, and more iinpcjrtant. iliH'erences in the 
figures given for the separate languages are explained bv 
differences in classification, and in .such cases it maybe taken that 
the Survey figures arc the more c<.>rrect. although, nece.ssaril v. 
not ab.solutely accurate foi- 1 !M I. 

These Indo-Arj-an X'crnaculars fall, as we .shall .see, into three 


^ The terms '■ I^-jinary”. and ''Tettian '* Prakrits are explained 

in Chapter II. 

- e g. by Huernle, m lii- i.’oiii/inrfff if •' f>rniiin}(ir of i^ntulion 5 

^ The term ‘ ■ Iinlo-Ai van ’ di-rin;ruiA}ie^ rhu-e Ai\.in^ \fhu ^eLtletl in Iiuha 
fiom tJio-e Aiyaii" who '•eriied in Pei-m and elsewhere, jii'-r ;i'‘ * ' Arvo-Iin] mil " 
.si'jniries rhtfs,; liilmhita'ir" of Fndia uiio aie Ai wiii'*. as dmt 111 '_rui shed fiom orht-i 
Indian laeoN, JiraMtimim. .Mnndas. and on. '•Cautlmn.' meaitiiiLT iioii- 
Dicunli.m. iherefi ti e eonnor*.'* ihe •'ann* ide.i *’Ar\iJ Indian". Tiie-'e twt) 
wtfid> rel^'f ro rlit^ p.-oph- aii-1 tln-ir lauLiu.in** fi..m the i.oini or \ie\\ of India, 
wliile •' indo-Aiy.m " I(*ok- at ilnnn fiutn rhe wider a-peoi ef KiiMtfte.in ellniolo'^v 
anti pliil.tloM'v , IL, I. lltiie-I, iMpi. art. ■■ Indu-Ai \ aii 

Langiiaye’s . 
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main divisions, the grouping of wliich is based on linguistic 
considerations, and also coincides with the geographical distribu- 
tion of the various languages. These divisions are : — ■ 


Xl'mber of Speakers. 


: According to According to 
I Census Linguistic 

I of 1911. Survey. 


Tlie Alidlaiid Liuiiniage — 



1. Hindi ....... 

' 41.,v2-2.3:7 

38,013,928 

Intermediate Languages — : 

a. More iiearlv related to the Midland Language: . 

'2. }\anjai)i ....... 

15.S7b.75S 

12.702,0.39 

3. Kfijastlifini ’ . . . . . 

14,070.100 

1 7, 55 1 , 326 

4. (Uijaratl- ...... 

10,073, 73-2 

13,. 3, 36, 3.30 

Kastein Paliari. Klias Kura, or \aip;’ili" 

1 ■20i>.y32 

143.721 

G. Central Paiiari ^ ... 

' 3.7ho 

1,107.612 

7. Western Palifirl ..... 

1.452,494 

8.53,408 

h. More nearly related to the Outer Language's : i 

8. Eastern Hindi ..... 

' -22,738, 445 

-24,511,047 

Outer Languages — 

a. Kortli- Western Oroui) : ' 

0. Lalinda ....... 

4,853,119 

7,09-2.781 

10. Siridhl 

i 3.069,935 

3,069,470 

b. Southern Language : 

11. Marathi. . . . . . . i 

19, 811-2, 0-20 

18,011,948 

c. Eastern Croup : i 

12. Bihari . ... . . . 1 

.34,001.981 

37.180.78-2 

13. Orivii 

10,16-2,321 

9,042.525 

14. Bengali. 

48,307.915 

41.918.177 

lo. Assamese . . . . . j 

1,533,822 

i 

1,447,552 

Total . 

-2-29, .-.44, 3-2-2 

220,043,91-2 


4. These fifteen languages form the subject of the present 
work. In addition we shall consider the Dardic or ilodern 
Pisaca languages. Of these only Kilsniiri cauie fully under the 
operations of the Census of 1911, the number of speakers recorded 
beiurj 1,180,632. According to the more accurate results of the 
Linguistic Survey, these figures should be corrected to 1,195,902. 
The Modern Pisaca languages are the following : — 

o o O 


^ Including the mixed Khande-Ci dialect. 

- Including the mixed Bhil dialects. 

^ Xearly all the speakers of this language inhabit Xepal, a country which was 
not ■subject to the Census of 1911, and to which the Linguistic Survey did not 
extend. The figures here given refer only to temporary reshlents in India. 

^ In the Census nearly all the speakers of Central Pahun were classed as 
speaking Hindi. 


4 
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n.. Katir, or Western, Group, 

1 . 

2. ^Vai-a]^l. 

O. \ el cm. 

4. A.-^kuiiil. 

5. Pa.'ai. 

t). Tiiahi. 

7. Gawar-bati. 

8. Kalasa. 

b. Central lanniiaoe, 

9. Khijwar. 

c. Dard, or Eastern, Group. 

10. Sini'i. 

11. Kasiniri. 

12. Waiya. 

13. Grirwi. 

5. Returning to the Indo-Aryan vernacular.s proper, it can 
be gathered from the names of the various groups that the 
Midland language occupie.s the centre of the northern Indian 
plain, eorre.sponding to the ancient d/nd// while the Outer 
languages lie round it in a band on the west, south, and east. 
Between this Outer band and the Midland lanauane lie the 
Intermediate language.s, representing the latter shading off into 
the former. dhere is no hard and fast geogi’aphical frontier 
between each language, for, unless separated by some physical 
obstacle, such as a wide river or a range of mountains, languages 
of the same family are not separated by boundary-pillars, but 
insensibly merge into each other. For instance, Panjabi is 
cla.ssed as an Intermediate language, and the adjoining Lahndfi 
as an Outer language, and yet it is impossible to say where 
Panjabi ends and Lahnda begins. We shall now proceed to- 
consider these languages in detail. 

G. The term “Hindi” is very laxly employed by European 
writers. It is a Persian word, and properly means “of or 
belonging to India”, as opposed to “Hindu”," a person of the 
Hindu religion.! In this .sen.se it can be used to mean any 

* Cf. Amir Xu.srau in Elliot. HUtory of lufVm as told hy its own Historians, 
111, A 3 !t. “Whatever live Hindu tell into the kings hands was pounded into 
bits under the leet of elephant.-. The Musalmans, uho were Hindis (country- 
born), had then lives spared.” 
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Indian language. By Europeans the name is sometimes reserved 
for the High Hindi to be described below, but it is more often 
employed as a vague term to designate all the rural dialect.s of 
the four languages — -Bihari, Eastern Hindi, Hindi, and Eaja- 
sthani — spoken between Bengal and the ranjab. In this work 
the term “ Hindi is restricted to the modern vernacular of the 
ancient Madhyadfia in its narrowest sense, i.e. of the greater 
part of the Gangetic DOab and of the plains country immediately 
to its north and south. Its centre may be taken as the city of 
Agra. From this it extends on the north to the Hinuilaya and 
on the south to the valle\- of the Xarmada. On the west it goes 
beyond Delhi, and on the east to about Kanhpur (Gawnpore). 
On its west lie Panjfibi and Rajasthani, and on its east lies 
Eastern Hindi. A.s also was the case in ancient times, the 
language of this tract is by far the most important of any of the 
.S 2 )eeche.s of India. It is not only a local vernacular, but in one 
of its forms, Ilindostani,” - it is spoken over the whole of the 
north and west of continental India as a Icri'jiia franai employed 
alike in the court and in the market-p'lace by everyone with any 
claim to education. HindO.stani is properly the dialect of Hindi 
spoken in the upper j^art of the Gangetic DOab, and in the days 
of the early IMuyul sovereignty of India it was the common 
screech of the hd'.dr of Delhi, which is situated close to this tract 
on the right bank of the Jamna. From Delhi it was carried all 
over India bj’ the IMuyul armies. It lirst received literary 
cultivation in the sixteenth century in Southern India, and 
received a definite standard of form a hundred years later at the 
hands of Wall, of Aurangabad in the Deccan.® It was then 
taken uj5 in the north by both Musalmaiis and Hindus. The 
former enriched its vocabulary with a large stock of Persian 
(including Arabic) words, but this Persianization was carried to 
an extreme by the jiliant Hindu Kayasths and Khattris eniploved 
in the IMuyul administration and acijuainted with Persian, rather 

^ In tlie Linguistic Survey the term ‘‘ We&teni Hindi ' i^ employed instead of 
‘‘Hindi”, in order to di^tingm*^h it from the altogetlier difftrent “Eastern 
Hindi . Tlie woivl “ estern is litre diop[»ed, as heing hardlv necc'^sarv for 
the cla>s ot reader^ for -whom this work is intemled. 

“ Xot “Hindustani”, as often written liy Europeans. See C. J. Lyall, SJcctrh 
of tliK Hindustani La n<jnn<}' ■, Edinhurgh, 18SO, p. 1 . 

The South being a ! idian country, the soldiets and ruleis m ho came from 
various parts of Xoithern India and conquered it did not acqune the local 
language, but adhered to their oami linfjua franca picked up in the Delhi ba/iir. 
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than by Persians and Persianized Mu'/uls, who for many centuries 
used only tlieir own lani^uage.s for literary purposes^ Tliis 
Persianized form of Hindostani is known as U rJ n . a name 
derived from tlie Ur<lu-t mti ulri, (_>r royal military h'^zar outside 
Delhi palace, where it took its rise. A.s a literary lan^uaye 
Urdu i.s also called ifeyh' (“scattered ’ or ■ crumhled ’’ ) from the 
manner in which Persian words are .scattered througli it. and 
a further form of this is fiVy/C, or tlie languag’e of vei-.'.e written 
bv women, and expressing the sentiments, etc., peculiar to tliem.- 
We have seen that Hindostani literatui'e heyan in the Deccan. 
The language is still used by IVfusalmans of that part of India, 
and there retains man}’ old and provincial forms belonging to the 
upper Gangetic Doab, which liave fallen into disuse in the 
lanouafo.' of the north. Tliis southern dialect is called Dukhiiu 

O <!? 

Hindostani. The pre.sent form of literary Hindi, or IHyh Hindi, 
is a reversion to the type of the nou-Persianized \'ernacnlar of 
the Upper DOab, brought into use l;y the teachers at tlie College 
of Fort William in Calcutta in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. It was desired to create a Hindostani for the use of 
Hindus, and this was recreated by taking Urdu, the only form 
then known, as a basis, ejecting therefrom all words of Persian 
or Arabic origin, and substituting in their place words borrowed 
from, or derived from, the indigenous Sanskrit. Owing to the 
popularity of the Pvem of Lallii Lfd, one of the first 

books written in this newly devised speech, and also owing to its 
supplying the need for a lintjua, friinca which could be used bv 
the stricte.st Hindus without their religious prejudices being 
offended, it received cultivation in Benares and is now the 
recognized vehicle for prose written by those inhabitants of 
Upper India who do not employ Urdu. 

Up to the date of the introduction of printing into India by 
the English the only Urdu literature was in verse. During the 
same period Hindu poets generally used their own local dialects 
for the same purpose. These are still used for Hindi poetry. 
High Hindi being almo.st entirely confined to prose. High Hindi 
poetry has only come into existence during the last twenty years 


Lyall, op, cit.. 9. 

- The two principal writer-, in this style were Rangin and Jan Saliib. Their 
works are valuable for students of the women's dialect. 

^ A translation of the tenth book of the Bhagavata Puraiia. 
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and has not yet won general acceptance. Poetry in tlie Hindi 
dialects is based on Indian tradition.s and written in Indian 
metres. On the other hand, nearly all Urdu poetry is an 
imitation of the Peisian and einplojs Persian metres. Urdu 
prose, like High Hindi, came into general use under English 
iniluence, and began in the compilation of textbooks for the 
College of Fort CVilliam. 

7. Urdu is written in a modified form of the Persian 
character. The general u.se of this foini of writing the language 
dates from the time of Todar Hal, Akbar's celebrated Finance 
^Minister, and a Hindu (•*■1589). Up to this time all levenue 
accounts had been kept in .some character of the Xagari type, 
and he ordered ahem in futuie to be written in Persian. He 
thus forced his co-relit;ioni.sts to learn the court language of 
their rulers. The study of Persian, and a familiaritj- with its 
character, thu.s became necessary for its pecuniary advantage.s.’ 
Other forms of Hindi are generally written in the Xagari 
character or in the closely allied Kaithi. Owing to the number 
of Arabic words present it is most inconvenient to write Urdu in 
Xilgari, Avhile High Hindi written in the Persian character is 
found, as a matter of practical experience, to be illegible. 

8. The other dialects of Hindi are Bahgaru, Braj Bhilkha, 
Kanauji, and Bundeli. Bdit^in.rP , or Haridnh is the language 
of the Bfihgar, or the highland of the .south-eastern Panjab, 
immediately to the west of the Jamna. It is a mixed dialect, 
partly Hindi, partly Panjabi, and partly Rajasthani. Braj 
BJuil'Jid, the language of the Vraja or the Cowpen country, 
celebrated as the scene of the early life of Krsna, is spoken 
round Mathura and in part of the Central Gangetic Doab. It 
is the form of Hindi mainly used in literature of the classical 
period, and is hence considered to be the cUalectos pracrpua, and 
may well, save in one respect,- be considered as typical of the 
.Midland language. It has a copious literature of high merit, 
mainly devoted to illustrating the legends regarding and the 
religion directed to Krsna. Kanauji or Antarhedi is the language 


‘ Blochmaiin. Aln-C' tr.. 332. 

- The one exception is tlie fact that the termination of .strong masculine nouns 
■\viih rt-hn^e-' en<U in u. nor in an or o, thus agreeing with tlie vernacular 
Hin'l0’>'tani of the up[)er Doab and with Panjabi, both of which owe it to the 
intlueiice ot the Outer languages. 
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of the ancient holy Antarvedi or Central Gangetic Doah, the 
chief city of which was for very many centnries Kanauj 
( Kanyaknbja ). It has extended north of the Ganges nji to 
the Xepfd Tarai, It differs but little from Braj Bhfikha, and 
like it has a copious literature. Handel i is the language of 
Bundelkhand, lying south (jf the Braj Bhrikha country, and 
reaching to the valley of the Xarm.ada. It also has a literature 
of considerable merit. 

9. The Intermediate language.s, as their name implies, are 
of a mi.xed character, representing the Midland language shading 
off into the Outer languages. In those to the west of the 
Midland the shading off is very gradual, the iuHuence of the 
Midland languace being very strong near the centre, and 
gradually fading away as we approach the circumference. On 
the other hand, the eastern Intermediate language. Eastern Hindi, 
belongs rather to the Outer type, and is not so strotigly intiuenced 
by the ^lidland language. 

10. Panjabi lies immediately to the north-west of Hindi and 
occupie.s the central Baiijfib. The eastern Panjab is occujjied by 
Himli, and the western by Lahnda.an Outer language. X’owhere 
do we see the gradual change of the ^Midland to the Outer 
languages more clearly than in the case of Panjabi. This is due 
to the very composite nature of the speech. We shall see that 
the north-western Outer language.s (including Lahnda) are 
strongly influenced by the Dardic or Modern Pisaca languages of 
the extreme north-Avest, and traces of this Dardic influence 
extend over the Avhole Panjabi area,’ growing weaker and 
weaker as we go eastwards, just as the influence of the ilidland 
language grows weaker and weaker as tve go westwards. This 
linguistic condition leads us to the conclusion that (much as we 
know from history was the case in Rajputfina) this mixed 
language, mainly Outer, but partly Dardic, once e.xtemled over 
the whole Panjab, and that the inhabitants of the Midland, 
through pressure of population or for some other reason, gradually 
took possession of the Panjab, and partly imposed their own 
language upon the inhabitants. In no other way can the nature 
of the mi.xed language of the Panjab be explained. One result of 
this mixture is that it is ipiite iinpo.ssibie to give any definite 
boundary - line between Panjabi and Lahnda, and if, for 

* Such, for instance, as tlie plural of the personal pronouns. 
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•convenience sake we take tlie tleu'ree o£ 74 East lonoitude as 
an approximate conventional fiontier, it is to be clearly under- 
stood that much that is very like Laiinda will be found to its 
east, and much that is very like Panjabi to its west. Panjabi has 
a national character akin to the iMahajani of Kajputana and to 
the iSaradii of Kasinir. It is known as Ln/i<ld ^ or “ clipped ”, and 
is a most imperfect means of writing. It has only two or three 
characters for the initial vowels, and none for the non-initial. 
The consonants, too, are far from cleai’ and the script varies from 
place to place. It is seldom legible to anyone but the writer, and 
not alwat’s to him. According to tradition, Aiigada (1538-52), 
the second Sikkh Guru, found that the hymns of his religion 
when written in this character were liable to be misread, and he 
accordingly’ improved it by borrowing signs from the Nagari 
alphabet and by polishing up the forms of the existing letler.s. 
The resultant alphabet became known as GurmukJiL or that 
which proceeds from the mouth of the Guru, This Gurmukhi 
alphabet is the one now used for printed texts employed by the 
Sikklis of the Panjab. and is also used by Hindus of the same 
country. Musalinrins, as a rule, prefer the Persian alj^habet.- 

The standard form of Panji'ibi is that spoken round Amrtsar 
(Amritsar), and although it varies slightly from place to place, 
it has only one real dialect, the J>6(jr7 spoken in the State of 
Jammu and, with slightly varying inllexions, in the District of 
Kahgra. It has a character of its own called Takhirl or Tdl'ari, 
the name of which is probably derived from that of the Takkas, 
a tribe whose capital was the famous Sfikala." Panjabi has 
a small literature, mainly consisting of ballads and folk-epics. 
The contents of the Sikkh Gvanth, though written in the 
Gurmukhi character, are mostly in old Hindi, only a few of the 
hymns, though some of these are the most important, being 
written in Panjabi, Of the languages connected with the 
Midland, Panjabi is the one which is most free from borrowed 
words, whether Persian or Sanskrit. While capable of expressing 
all ideas, it has a charming rustic flavour characteristic of the 
.sturdy peasantry that uses it. In many respects it bears much 

^ This wonl has nothinji to clo with the wonl LfiUn^hl. winch iiieaii" West 

- See < Jnersoii. "The Mo'leru Indo-Aryaii Alphabet" uf Xorth-westeni Iialia* : 
JRAS., 1004, 67. 

See tlrierson. JUAS.. 1011. ,‘{0*2. 
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the same relationship to Hindi tliat tlie Lowland Scotch of the 
poet Burns bears to Southern English. One other point may be 
noted. So far as I am aware, Panjabi is the only Indo-Aryan 
vernacular that possesses tones, corresponding to the accents of 
\ edic Sanshrit or to the tones of the Pibeto-Ciiinese languaf^es.^ 
11. Directly south of Panjabi lies i. Justus Panjabi 

represents the expansion of Hindi to the north-west, so Kajasthiini 
represents its expansion to the soutli-west. In the cour.‘-e of this 
expansion, Hindi, passing thiough the area of Kfijasthani, reaches 
the sea in Dujarat, where it has become Gvjordtl, another of the 
Intermediate languages. Rajasthani and Gujarati are hence very 
closely connected, and are in fact little more than variant dialects 
of one and the same language.- We shall therefore consider 
them together. Rajasthani has many traditional dialects, which 
fall into four well-marked groups — a northern, or Meirati 
a south-eastern, or Mcdvl] a western, or Muruvrl', and an 
east-central, or Jaipurl. Each of these has numerous sub- 
dialects. Marwari is typical of Western Rajasthani and Jaipuri 
of Eastern Rajasthani. Mewati ranges with Jaipuri, and represents 
Jaipuri shading off into Hindi, while iLilvi represents Gujarati 
and Rajasthani also shading off into Hindi. Marwari and Jaipuri 
are sharply distinguished by two important characteristics. 
In Jaipuri the postposition of the genitive is kd, and the verb 
substantive is derived from the old y/acli, while in Marwari the 
genitive termination is rd and the verb .substantive is hal, is. 
Gujarati has no definite dialects, but Northern Gujarati ditiers 
in many important points from that of the South. 


‘ These were first noted by T. Grah.mie B.iiley. See his PniijOhi Grammar co 
spoken in the Wazlrahad Disfrirf, Lahore, l‘J04. For particulars, see g lo-' below. 
I lieheve that no one has hitherto noted that the Vedic whVta corresponds to a 
Tibeto-Chinese “hig-h" tone, while the vimnja corresponds to the enteriii<- ” or 
•■abrupt ’ tone, like it, also, being the result of the partial or total elision of 
a tinal consonant. 

- The differentiation of Gujar.ati from the ilurwari dialect of Rajasthani is 
quite modern; There is a poem by Padmanabha of .Thrdor, a town only SO miles 
from .Jodhpur, the capital of Marwar, entitled the Kanhadadfra-prahandha 
It was written in Uo.Vfi a.i,. At the beginning of the year 191-2 there was 
a lively controversy in Gujarat as to whether it was in Gujarati or JlarM-ari 
Really It IS in neither, but is in the mother language, which in later years 
differentiated into these two forms of speech. Cf. Tessitori, JRAS., 1913, p 553 
and his “ Xotes on the Grammar of Old Western Rajasthani, with special r^erence 
to Apabhramsa and to Gujarati and Murwuri", in lA. xliii-v (1914-16), reprinted 
in one volume, Bombay, 1916. 
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12. There are many traditions of migration from the Midland 
into Rajputtina, and Gnjarilt, tlie first mentioned being the 
hnindation of Dvaraka in Gujarat, at the time of tlie war of the 
i\[ahabharata. According- to Jain tradition, the first Caulukya 
ruler of Gujarat came from Kanauj,^ and in the beginning of the 
nintli century a.d. a (iurjara-Rajput of Bhilmal or Bhinmal, 
in We.stern Kajputana, conquered that city.- The Rathaurs of 
Marwar say that they came thither from Kananj in tlie twelflli 
century.^ The Kachwfihas of Jaipur claim to come from Ayodhya,-* 
while anotlier tradition make.s the Caulukyas come from tlie 
Eastern Panjab. ^ The close political connexion between Gujaiat 
and Rajputana is sliown b\' tlie historical fact that the Gahlots of 
Mewar came thither from .Saurastra.® That many Rhjput clans 
are descended from Gurjara immigrants is now admitted by most 
scholars,’ and also that one of their centres of dispersion in 
Rrijputanfi was in, or near, Mt. Abu.® They appear to have 
entered India with the Hunas ami other marauding tribes about 
the sixth century a.d., and rapidly rose to great power. They 
were in the main a pastoral people, but had their chiefs and 
fighting men. When the tribe became of consefiuence the latter 
were treated by the Brahmans as eijuivalent to Ksatriyas and 
became called Rajaputras or Ritjputs, and some were even 
admitted to equality with the Bi-rdimaiis themselves,'’ while the 
bulk of the tribe which still followed its pastoral avocations 
remained as a subordinate caste under the title of Gurjaras, or. 
in modern language, Gujars. 


’ V. Smith, JR AS.. liMJ.S. TOS. 

= 111., 190, S, 7S9 ; 1909, .50. 

^ Tod, R'tjn fh'tn. AnnnJs oj Mtn'ar, cli. li. 

Ib., Aiiixils of Ainhf^r, cb. i. 

Ib., ITi^torij of tlui Rnjput J’nhfs, cli. viii. 

Hr, rf Jffirfrr^ oh. i. 

' V. Smith, Karhj History rf Tufltti-, o77. See al>o tht.* following- : Tod, 
Ji'/J'.i Phan. Intioiluctioii : FAhot. Jlt/not/s on Ui.Pnry. Folklon . mnl DiPrUntfioit 
iffla Ii'oy s of Asovth- H Pnjt'inrc^ *</ Indta,. e<l . i. 09 tl, and index ; 

Ibbet^on, ()iidnus of fudtan Kthiirnjraphy, 202; Jack-'On. in (iaz<Jt>.rr of f}o: 
Bombay Prt'-hfiiry, 1 , pt. 1 , a[){). in. Account ot Bhinnuil, e^p. 408 0. ; 

Smith. ‘‘The (dujara^ ol Rajputaiiu and Kanauj,” JRAS., 19U9. o3 tl. : 
1). K. Bhandarkar, *' Foreign Element^ in the Hindu Population," lA. xl (IDllj, 
7 ff.. e-p. 21 ti'. 

" V. Smith, Early lliPory of India 412, and lA. xl (1011), NO. 

^ 1>. R. Bhandarkar. JASB. v(x.s.), 10(_>9,lNo. Cf. contra, Mohanlal Vishnulal 
Pandia. ib. viii l, 1012, 03 11’. 
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13. So powerful did tlie.'-e Giirj.-iras or Gujar-s become tliat 
no fewer tlian four tract.s of luilia received tlieir name. Three of 
those are the Gujrat and Guji-anwrila ])istricts of the I’anjfib and 
the province of Gujarat, and AI-l!iiTiui (IGO-lOdl a.d. ) ^ mentions 
a fourth identified by D. R. IJliandarkar as comsistini; of tlie 
north-eastern part of tlie Jaipur territory and the south of tlie 
Alwar .State. According to D. R. llhandarkar these latter Gujais 
came tliitlier from that part of the Himalaya called Sapadalaksa. 
corresponding to the modern districts of Kumaun and Gaihwfil 
with the country to their west, and from these at least Ea^-tfi n 
Rajputana was peopled. Whether those that centred round 
Wt. Abu in Western Rajputana, belong to the .same invasion, 
or whether they came independently, via Gujarat and the imrth- 
west, is not as yet clear. Here it will suffice to state that tin- 
Central Paharl of Kumaun and Garhwill (i.e. of Eastern Sa})ada- 
laksa) agrees with Eastern Rajasthani in having the genitive 
po.stposition I'O and the verb substantive derived from the Vurji. 
while in the Western Pahari of the .Simla Hills (i.e. of Western 
Sapadalaksa) the termination of the geniti\e is the Western 
Rajasthani n~i. while one of the verbs substantive (d, is) is 
probably of the same origin as the Western Rajasthani lini. 
We thus see that the grammatical slnbboleths of Eastern Raja- 
.sthani agree with Central Pahari. while those of Western 
Rajasthani agree with Western Pahari. We now come to 
Gujarati. Here the genitive termination is no, and the \erb 
substantive belongs to the V nr}i. group. West of Western Pahari, 
in the Himala\a, we come to the northern (Pothwari) dialect 
of Lahnda. Here also the genitive termination is no, but the 
verb substantive differs from that of Gujaiati. On the other 
hand, Gujarati agrees with all the Lahnda dialects in one very 
remarkable point, viz. the formation of the future by means of 
a sibilant.- Hence we find that right along the Lower Himalaya, 
from the Indus to Nepal, there are throe groups of dialects 
agreeing in striking points Avith the three dialects Gujarati. 
Harwtiri, and Jaipuri. 

14. Three characters, all of the Xagari type, are current in 
Gujarat and Rajputana. The Xiigari character itself is used by 

‘ SaciiHU 3 tr., i, 20*2. Cf, D. R. Bhaiidarkar in lA. xl, quoted above. 

" Pth. knffsi. (>. he will strike. 
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the Xa^ai-i Bi-;Himans of Gujarat, and is also read and understood 
over the whole area of hath tliese lano-uages. In Rajputfina 
hooks are printed in it, but in (bijarat people other than Xagar 
Brahmans cmplov a variety of the Kaithi character. This Kaithi 
character is current over tlie whole of the Gauge, s Valley as 
a kind of script hand, instead of Xagari, bar letters and 
documents of small importance ; hut in Gujarat it is used not 
only for written communications but also univer.sally for printed 
books and newspapers. In IMarwar the mercantile clas.ses employ 
a character called Muhi^jii hi. allied to the Landa of the Panjab 
and to the ;Sara<la of Ka'inir.- Tlarwaris are the l,)ankers 
i niahiljanrt) of India, and have carried this character all over 
India for their banking accounts. 

15. Rajasthani has a large literature, about which very little 
is known. The greater part of it consists of baulic chronicles 
but Marwari has also a considerable poetical literature. Most 
of the Marwari poets wrote in the Braj Bhakha form of Hindi, 
which wlien so used is locally kiifiwn as Vi h'JoI. When 2 :)oein.s 
were written in Miirwari itself the language was called in contra- 
distinction Biiujal. Gujarati has an old poetical literatuie 
dating from the fourteenth century A.D. The b'rst. and still the 
most admired, poet was Xai-siiidia .Mehta i B. 1413), and before 
his time tliere were write) s on Sanskrit gi-ammar, poetics, etc. 
The Prakrit gramm;u-ia)i Heinacandrit lloui'ished in the middle 
of the twelfth centuiy. He described the Xagara Ajjabhrahisa. 
and thus it can be said of (lujarati. and of Gujarati alone, that 
we have an almost unbi’oken line of descent from the Vedic 
language down to the vernacidar of the ju'e.sent day. 

lb. \Ve can now consider the thi’ee Puhnri languages. The 
word “Pahari " means ‘ of or belonging to the mountain ’ , and 
is used as ;i convenient name foi' the thi'ee gioujts of Indo-Aryan 
vernacular languages spoken in the lower ranges of the Himalaya 

^ AGCordiiv/ to Xau‘GM«lranat}»a Van'll. Ixv. pt. i. 114 if., thn-'e 

Bifihinaiis g'ave tlieir name t‘) the al{>h ihet. In AI-Biniin’'' time the Xa‘j‘apa 
alphabet used in Mahva. winch i-s clO'tc to < • ujarat . Saeiiau s Ent.x tr.. i. 17*b 

- It IS worth noting' in tin-!, connexion that Old Marwai i in some re'-peet^ agi ee-' 
with Kfi-^miri, e.g. in posse'*>ing a geiutivc po'.tpu'iicion h'dufn. 

' A Bardic and IIi>toiical Suivey or Bajputana has lately been set on foot i-y 
the (o)vernment of India, under the "UperiuLendence of the A'.iaric Soeieiy or 
Bengal. It in chaige of Dr. B. 1\ Tes-sitoii. who has ah cady rliscovered a 
number of important works. See JASB. xni lx.s ). l‘UT. })p. Iho tl’.. and lepoits 
and texts published, under Tc-^Hitori's editorship, by the ASB. 
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from Nepal ia the east to Bhadrawtih in the west. Going from 
east to west, these three groups are Eastern Fahdrl, Central 
Pahdri, and Western Pahdri. 

17. Eastern Pahdri is commonly called “ Nepali ’ or “ Nai- 
pali ’ by European.s, hut thi.s name is hardly .suitable, as it is not 
the principal language of Nepal. In that State the principal 
languages are Tibeto-Burman, the mo.st important being Newari, 
the name of which is also derived from the word “Nepal'. 
Other names for Eastern Pahriri are “ Parbatiya ” or “ the Hill 
language ”, and “ Khas Kura ” or “ the language of the Khas 
tribe We shall shortly see that the last name is not in- 
appropriate. Ea.stern Pahari being .spoken in a mountainous 
country has no doubt many dialects. Into one of these, Palpa, 
spoken in Western Nepiil, the Serampore missionaries made 
a version of the New Testament, and as Nepal is independent 
territory to which Europeans have little access, that is our one 
source of information concerning it. The standard dialect is 
that of the valley of KrithmandO, and in this there is a small 
printed literature, all modern.^ Tlie dialect of Eastern Nepal 
has of late years been adopted by tlie missionaries of Darjiling 
as the standard for a grammar and for their translations of the 
Bible. Eastern Palu'iri is written and printed in the Nagari 
character. 

18. Central Pahdri is the name of the language of the British 
Districts of Ivumaun and Garhwal and of the State of Garhwah 
It has two main dialects, Kumaxinl and Garhivdli. A few 
books have of late years been written in Kumauni and one or 
two in Garhwali. So far as I have seen, both these dialects are 
written in the Nagari character. 

19. Western Pahdri is the name of the large number of con- 
nected dialects spoken in the hill country of which Simla, the 
summer headquarters of the Government of India, is the political 
centre. These dialects have no standard form, and beyond a few 
folk-epics, no literature. The area over which they are spoken 

' Eastern Pahari, as .an independent languiijje, is of very modern origin, tiie 
Indo-Ar^an migration from the west into Xepal dating only from the sixteenth 
century. 4. D. The language is strongly influenced by the surrounding Tibeto- 
Burman dialects, and has cli.anged considerably within living memory. It appears 
to have superseded another Indo-Aryaii language akin to the Alaithili dialect 
of Biharl, now spoken immediately to the south of Xepal. A specimen of this 
old dialect was published by Conrady in 1891. It is a drama, entitled the 
H'lriim ndra ii rlya . 
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extends from the Jaunsar-Ba war tract of the United Provinces, and 
thence, in the Province of tlie Panjab, ovmr the State of Sirmaur, 
the Simla Hills, Knlu, and tlie States of Mandi and Camba, up to. 
in the west, tlie Bhadrawah Jagir of Ka.smir. It has mnncrous 
dialects, all ditfering considerably amongst themselves, but never- 
theless posses.sing many common features. We may take as 
typical, Jaunsori, of Jaunsar-Biiwar ; KirifJudi, the dialect 
spoken in the hills round Simla; Kill Pi, of Kulu ; and Cameuli, 
of Cambfi. Western I’ahan is written in the Takkari or Takari 
alphabet, already referred to as the alphabet used for the Dogri 
dialect of Panjiibi. It has most of the disadvantages of Landh, 
being very inifierfeeth- supplied with signs for the vowels. 
Medial short vowels are usually altogether omitted, and medial 
long vowels are represented by the characters which are also 
used for initial vowels whether long or short. In the case of 
C’ameah, the character has been supplied with the missing signs, 
and books have been printed in it that are as legible and correct 
as anything in IXagari. 

20. It has long been recognized that all the Pahari languages 
are at the present day closely allied to Rajasthani, and we have 
seen above that Central Pahari (to which we may here add Eastern 
Pahari) more nearly agrees with the eastern dialects of that 
language, especiallj’ with Mewati and Jaipuri. while Western 
Pahari agrees rather with Western Rajasthani. We have also 
seen that the areas of Central Pahari and Western Pahari together 
coincide with the ancient Sapiidalaksa. I shall now state what 
I believe to be the origin of the.se languages.^ The bulk of the 
agricultural population of the modern Sapadalaksa consists, in the 
west, of Kanets, and in the east, of members of the Khas tribe. " 
The Kanets are divided into two clans, one called Khasiya, which 
claims to be of pure, and the other called Rao ( or RiijpOt). 

which admits that it is of impure birth. The chiefs of thecountrv 
all claim to he of Rajput descent. We thus see that the whole of 

Tlie whole qnescioii is workeJ out in detail iii vol. ix. pt. iv, of the LSI. 
(lealiiiir with I’ahriri. It is iiiniossihle here to jrive more than the o-eneral results 
and a few of the [iniir-ip.il references. Those desiiin^'’ the lull proof must refer to 
the volume of the L.SI. 

- Ct. (Jiinnuidiam. Arch.T’olonriit.il Sm-vey Reports," xiv, 12.') ff. ; liihetson, 
Oiiflinc-! Ill Pniij'Vi Klhni>i,ii''i phy. gliS ; Atkinson, lluiiulnyin DnlrirP of tin, Xorth- 
ePirn Proiin<:ii of Iniho, ii, gilS-70. llT.'i-Si. 439-42, anti index; Stein, tr. 
Prijatitritiiijiiif. note to i. 317 : in 43U. and index. 
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modern Sapadalaksa is eitlier peojrled with, or cintains many 
people wlio call themselves Klias or Khasiya. Tliat these represent 
tlie Khasas, Khapas, or Khasiras of the .Maliahharata cannot he 
doubted. Like the Pi'acas, tliey were .'■aid to he descended from 
Kasyapa, the founder of Ka'inir. They are freipiently mentiom-d 
in the Rajatni-ahLrinl, and in the Maliahharata they are often 
referreil to as a people of the noi-th-west, and even as closely 
connected with the Ka'iniras and Pisficas (vii. 399). They were 
Aryans, hut had fallen iniiside the Aryan pale of purity 
( viii, 20.o5 tk ).^ The Harivaih-la (7x4, 6440), the Piirrinas, Law- 
book.s, etc., all agree in placing them in the north-west.- Stein 
(l.c. ) shows that in Kalinina s time their seat was, roughly, the 
valleys lying immediately to the south and west of the Pir 
Pantifil range, between the middle course of the Vita.sta on the 
west and KfisUii ata ( the modern Kislitwar) on the ea.st. That 
they eventually spread eastwards o\er the whole of Sapadalaksa 
is shown by their existence there at the pro.sent day 'I’hey must 
have conquered and absorbed the previous inhabitants, who were 
probably non-Aryan ilundfis.^ In later years (about the sixteenth 
century A. I). ) they advanced into Neprd, ami there, mixing with 
the Tibeto-burmans and Mundas whom they found there, became 
the Khas or ruling tribe of that country. ■* 

21. Me have seen that these Kha>as are, in Sanskrit literature, 
freijuently associated with the Pisacas. They must have spoken 
a language akin to the Modern Pisaca languages, for traces of the 
latter are readily found over the whole Sapadalaksa tract, 
diminishing in strength as we go eastw'ards.’' The riurjaras. 
modern Ghjars, seem to ha\e first appeared in India about the 

‘ In tlie S;u;i[).itiia Brrilmian.i if. vii, iii. Si. the B.-ilnka~, with wliom tiie 
Kh;i-£i= lire ii.i'Oei.ite'1 in Alali.thlirirntii. viii. ■JUj.") il'.. are ^till witliiii tlie ji.-ile. and 
w-Qi-'liipjiers nf Ag'iii. 

- Cf. A'lsiiu Piiraii.n (Wilson-Halll, I, xxi ; Khtr. P., II. iv. IS; IX, xx, '29 : 
Mark. P., Ivii. n(j ; Alanu, .x. 44 : Bharataiiat vatitstra, xvii. 52. 

’ Cf. Imperial (Gazetteer of India (ItlUTi, i, 3S0. 

Hodgson, “Origin and Clas=ntieation of the Military Tribei, of Xepal. " 
.JASB. ii (1S3.I), 21 1 tl. ; A ansittart, “The Tribes, Clans, anri Castes of 
Xeprd," JASB. Ixiii (1S94), pt. i, 213 ti. ; S. Ldvi, Lt Xipal. i, 257 ff.. 2(11-7. 
‘276 ff. : li, 216 ff. , and index. 

Such are the tendency to drop an initial aspirate for Iti'Hifi, to 

become) ; to disaspirate sonant aspirate'^ ihul brother) ; to iiarden sonants 

[jmrnp iov jairdft^ an answer ; Okhofi for medicine) : to change c to ts and 

j to - [hazard ioc cajaro, good) ; to change f to h {khft, for kfu-p a field) : to drop 
medial r [kafa for kartCi. doing) ; to change a sibilant to x ix^mnd for smuid, to- 
hear), or to h [hrds or hrdli. a rliododendron j ; and many otliers. 
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fifth or 'lixth century A. D. K. Bhandarkar has shown (l.c.f 
that they occupied iSapadalaksa. There they aniaiganiated with 
the Klia^a population that they found in situ. In Western 
Sapadalaksa tliey became the Rao sept of the Kanets, but were 
not admitted to equalitt’ of caste with the older Khasiya Kanets. 
In East Sapadalaksa they became altogether merged in tlie great 
mass of the Klias population. Tliese Gurjaras were those who 
took to cultivation, or wlio adliered to their pastoral pursuits. 
The lighting men, as we have seen, became Rajputs. From 
Sapadalaksa, Gurjaras migrated to Mewat, and thence settled over 
Eastern Rajputfina. In later years, under the pre.ssure of 
-Musalman rule, main- Rajputs remigrated to , Sapadalaksa, and 
again settled there. In fact, there was continual intercourse 
between Sapiidalaksa and Rajputrina.- Finall}-. as we have seen- 
Xepiil was completed by people of the Khas tribe, who of course 
included many of tliese Gurjara-Ri'ijputs." In this way the close 
connexion between the three ruhari languages and Rajasthani i.s 
fully explained. 

22. Finallj-, as shown b\- V. Smith, certain of the Gurjaras 
who had settled in Eastern Rajputfuiri again migrated towards 
the north-west, and invaded the Ranjab from the south-east. 
They left a line of colonists extending from Mewfit, up both side.s 
of the Jamnil valle}-, and thence, following the foot of the 
HinuHaya, right up to the Indus. Where they have settled in 
the plains they have abandoned their own language, and speak 
that of the surrounding population, but as we enter the lower 
hills we invariably come upon a dialect locally known as Gujari. 
Ill each case thi.s can be described as the language of the peojile 

' Tod, introduction; Elliot. etc., as quoted above, i. It'.l. 

and index: Ibbet-on. op. cit.. -Jlrd H. ; .lackson, Ouziifur. as above, i. 4(;;l ; 
V. Smith. Thi: <; urju ni.<, etc., as above, -VJ tT. ; ” The Outliers of Rajastbruii,'' I.t. 
xl I I'Jll I, S.5 fl'. ; U. R. Rli.indarkar, “ Eoreifrii Elements in the Hindu Population." 
lA. \1 pltll). 7 ff . es|i. 21 tt. 

It IS worth noting that the Ka.]a of Oarliwal claims descent from Kaniska, 
who is said to have come to Oarhwiil from Gujarat or Western Kajputana : 
Atkinson, op. cit , 4411. 

- I have not considereil here the question of Western Kajastlulni and OujauitI, 
Guj.iiat may well have been conquered by Gurjara tribe.s coming fioin the noith- 
Mest. The Western Rajputs had their centre of dispersion near Jit. Abu. but 
whether the l^urjaras ot Abu came from the east or from the west I cannot saw 
All that can be said is that the agreement betw'een Western Paharl and Wcstein 
Rajasthani is veiy sti iking-. 

-* In OutHtrs, etc., as above. 
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nearest tlie local Gujars, but badly spobeii. as if by foreigners. 
The farther \ve go into tliese sparsely populated hills the more 
independent do we find this Gujar dialect, and the le.ss it is 
influenced by its surroundings. At length, when we get into the 
wild hill-country of Swat and Kasmir, we find the nomad Gujars 
(here called Gnjnr.s) still pursuing their original pastoral avocatioms 
and .still speaking the descendant of the language that their 
ancestors brought with them from i\[ewrd. But this shows traces 
of its long journey. It contains odd phrases and idioms of the 
Hindostani of the Jamna valie\', which were picked uj) cn route 
and carried to the distant hills of Dardistan. We thus see that 
there are two classes of Gujar languages in the sub-HinnHa^'a. 
There is first the mixed languages of the Gurjaras who conquered 
the Khasas of Sapadalaksa, some of whom migrated later to 
Mewat; and there is also the Gujuri of Swiit and the Kasmir 
hills, which is the language carried by .some of these last back to 
the Himalaya. 

23. The preceding Intermediate languages all lie to the west 
of Hindi. To its east, separating it from Biliari. lies another 
Intermediate language, Eastern HittJt. While the western 
Intermediate languages are on the whole more nearly related to 
Hindi than to the Outer languages, onI\- .showing prominent 
traces of the latter as we go farther from the centre of dispersion. 
Eastern Hindi is a fairly uniform language which bears on it.s 
face clear marks of connexion both with the Midland and with the 
Outer languages. As a rule, we may say that in declension it 
agrees most closely with the Outer languages to its ea.st. In the 
conjugation of the verb it is more eclectic, sometimes showing 
forms connected with the Midland, and at other times other forms 
which are typical of the Outer band.^ Eastern Hindi has three 
main dialects, viz., Aiuadhl, which may be taken as the standard, 
spoken in Audh ; spoken in Baghelkhand ; and Claiftts- 

garta, spoken in Chattisgarh, i.e. the plain lying to the south-east 
of Baghelkhand and forming the upper basin of the Mahanadi 
River. Awadhi is often called BaisivarJ. or the language of the 
Baiswar Rajputs, but this name properly belongs to that form of 
Awadhi which is spoken in the south-west of the dialect area. 
Another name for Awadhi is KOsuli, from KOsala, the ancient 
name of the country in which it is spoken. Awadhi and Bagheli 

^ See LSI. vi, 2 ff. 
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liardly clitt'er, anil fonii practically one dialect. CliattLsgarlil, 
which is isolated by a range of mountains, is more independent. 
Eastern Hindi is generally written and alwat's printed in the 
Nagarl character, but for less important or le.ss formal documents 
the Kaithi character is usually employed. Some of the oldest 
]\ISS. were also written in Kaithi. Eastern Hindi posse.sses 
a o-reat literature, datino' from at latest the tifteenth century. 
Tulasi Hasa, the greatest poet of mediaeval India and author of 
the so-called Hindi Kamayana, wrote in an old form of Awadhi, 
and since his time Awadhi has been the dialect mo.st employed for 
poetiy dealing with the history of K;ima, while the Braj Bhrikha 
form of Hindi has been reserved for poetry dedicated to Krsna. 

'24. AVe now come to the Outer languages. Be.sides ditf'erences 
in matters of detail we may here draw attention to one 
characteristic in which they all agree in showing a marked 
contrast to the language of the Alidland. This is, that while 
Hindi ha.s a grammar that is essentially anah’tic, the Outer 
languages are passing from that stage and are now again 
becoming synthetic like their .Sanskritic ancestors. It is true 
that in most of them the declension of nouns is still analytic, but 
in all, the conjugation of the verb, owing to the use of pronominal 
suffi.xes, is .strongly synthetic. As regards the Intermediate 
languages, we may say that the western om.-s ( Panjabi, Rajasthani, 
Gujarati, and Pahari) agiee in this respect Avith the ^Midland, 
while Eastern Hindi agrees with the Outer languages. 

The Outer languages fall, as shown in the list in § 3, into 
three groups. The first, or north-western group, consists of 
Lahndii and Sindhi. The character of both these language.s is 
complicated by the fact that they are strongly influenced by the 
Modern Pisaca languages lying immediately to their nortli. 

25. Ldlimld is the language of the W estern Panjab. As 
explained under the head of Panjitbi, there is no distinct boundarv 
line between it and Lahnda. which, more evcui than elsewlieie 
in India insensibly inei’gc into each other, 74“ E. long, beino- 
taken as the coinentional boundary-line. The influence of 
Modern PiAica languages on Lahnda will be understood when we 
consiiler tliat the country in Avhich it is spoken includes the 
ancient land of Kekaya. and that while the Prakrit grammarians 
give extremely contradictory Ii'~ts of the localities in whicli 
Paikfci Prakrit was spoken, they all united in agreeing about one, 
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and only one, locality — Kekayad Lahnda is known by several 
other names, such as d'V.sfc?-}! Panjabi, Jafln, Uccl, and Hindi,- k 
The word “Lahnda" itself means “ (snn)-setting ”, and hence 
“ the west As applied to a language it is merely a conventional 
abbreviation of the Panjabi Luhnde-di boll, or “ the language of 
the west”, spoken from the point of view of the Eastern Pan jab. 
“ Western Panjabi has the disadvantage of suggesting that 
Lahnda is a dialect of Panjabi, whereas it is nothing of the sort. 
“Jatki ” means the language of the Jatt tribe, which is numerous 
in the central part of the Lahnda tract ; but Lahnda is spoken bj- 
millions of people who are not Jatts, and millions of Jatts of the 
Eastern Panjab do not speak Lahnda. Ucci,” the language of 
the town of Ucc iLich or Ooch of the maps), is really another 
name for the Mfdtani dialect of J>ahnda. “ Hindki,” the language 
of the Hindus (i.e. non-Pathans). is the name given to Lahndii in 
the west of the Lahnda tract, in which Mu.salman Pa.sto-speaking 
Pathans also dwell. 

Lahndii has four dialects, a central, spoken in the country 
south of the Salt Range, and considered as the standard ; 
a southern or MiiUanl, spoken in the country round IMultan ; 
a north-eastern (jr Potha.-arl. spoken in the eastern and western 
Salt Range and to the north as far as the borders of Kasmir 
and a north-western or />/(</« n-r, spoken in the central Salt Range 
and northwards up to the northern extremity of the District of 
Hazara where it meets Sina. Both Sina and Kasmirl are Modern 
Pisilea languages. 

Beyond ballad and other folk-songs Lahnda has no literature. 
Its proper written character is the Landa or •■'clipped ” character 
mentioned in connexion with Panjabi, but, owing to its illegibility, 
this is being superseded by the Persian, or. amongst Europeans, 
by the- Roman character. 

26. Sindiu is the language of Sindh, the countrt' on each side 
of the River Indus, commencing about lat. 29° N. and stretching 
thence down to the sea. In the north it merges into Lahndii. to 
which it is closely related. Sindh included the ancient Vracada 
country, and Prakrit grammarians recorded the existence of both 
a Vracada Apabhramsa and a Vracada Paisilci.^ Sindhi has five 
recognized dialects. 1 iroll, Sn-tiil'T, Lari. Thareli. and Kaechi. 

‘ <irier''On. Iwi, 7.). 

’ J’l-i hel. I’r. Ur.. '27. 'iS ; ( U it-i-oii. lOUi. 47. 
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The first is spoken in Central Sindh. It is the standard dialect, 
and that einplot'ed in literature. Siraiki is merely a form of 
VacoU and is no real dialect. The only diti'erence eon.sists in its 
pronunciation hein" more clearly articulated and in sliglit 
variations of vocahulary. In Sindhi the word Siro” means the 
“head” of anythine'. and ■Siraiki” hence comes to mean 
‘ up-stream”, or ' northern” from the point of view of the Lar'* 
oi' Lower Sindh. .Siraiki i.s con.sidered In’ Sindhis to he the 
purest form of the lane uaye, (jr. as a local proverb says, “ a learned 
man of the Lar" is an ox in the Siro. In this connexion it imi.st 
he rememhered tliat, as a name f)f a locality, “the Siio” or 
' up-stream country ” is a relative term, and that it.s meaning 
varies according to the locality of the speaker. The lower down 
the Indus a man lives, the larger the extent of the Sir(5, and, from 
the point of view of an inhahit:uit (.if the Lar", the term practically 
includes also the \’ic(‘ihy or Central Sindh. Lari i.s tluj language 
of the Lar" already mentioned, and is considei’ed to he rude and 
uncoutli. hut it retains many old forms, and displays one important 
feature of the Modern Pi.'aca languages — tin' disaspiration of 
sonant consonants — which no longer exi.sts in \’ic(")li. I’hareli 
and Kacchi are hotli mixed dialeci.s. The former is spoken in tluj 
Thar", oi‘ desert, of Sindh, which forms the jiolitical boundary 
between that province ami the Miirwar C(juntry. It is a transition 
form of speech repri.-senting .'^indhi shading oH' into Raja.sthani- 
Mfiiwari. Kacehi. (rn tlu^ other hand, is a mixture of Sindhi 
and Cujarati. spoken in Kacch. Sindhi has leceived very little 
literary cultivation, and few hmjks have been written in it. Its 
proper alphabet is Lauda, which, as usual, varies from place to 
place, and is hardly legible. The ( lui niukhi and Nagari charactei'.s 
ai'e also employed, liut the Persian alphabet, with several aclditional 
letters for sounds peetdiarto the language, is the one in genei'id nse, 
'27. .'south of the Kacclii dialect of Sindhi tlie Ontei' hand 
of the Indo-Aryan vei’iiaeulars is broken by (iujarati. Altbougb 
(Jujarali is one of the Intermediate languages, it bears, more 
especially in its northern forms, numerous traces of the old Outer 
language once spoken in (lujarat before it wa.s occupied front the 
ilidland,* .'soutli ot Gujarati we comt' to the soiitliern Outer 

^ Suoh lire, r g'. til*- ♦ \ i-'tt iH'«* or a In njol /#. like liiL- a in ail ’ ; the 

eliange of to t/ : <it /.• to ami of r to : the fre<juent eonfu-iion Itci woen ‘iontal" 
and (‘eieitraN; an olilujut' (-a-*/ m a: am! a past pariieiftle fniiinMl Mith tlio 
letter /. 
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langiia^^e, MurCiUn, the ^reat <laui^litei' of Mahai'ri'f ri Prakrit. 
Maratlil covers the north f)f the Deccan plateau and tlie strip of 
country between the Gliats and the Arabian Sea. It is also tlic 
language of Eerar, tlie ancient Vidarhha, and of a good poi tion 
of the country to its (sast. It stretches across tlie middle of the 
Central Provinces, and, in a very corrupt form, occupies most of 
the State of Bastar, where it merges into Oriya thi'ough the 
Bhatii dialect of that language. To its south it has Dravidiau 
languages, and to its north, in order from west to east, Ciijaiati, 
Rajasthaui, Hindi, and Eastern Hindi. 'I'he tirst thiee are 
connected with the .Midland, and Maiathi does not merge into 
them, a sharp border-line existing everywhere between the two 
forms of speech. In the east it shows sevei’al points of agreement 
with the neighbouring Chattisgarhi dialect of Eastern Hindi, 
while it shades otf gradually into Oriya, the former of which is 
closely related to, while the latter is actually a member of. the 
Outer band. 

28. Mariithi has three main dialects. The standard dialect, 
commonly called Dc.h' Mardfht, is spoken in its greatest purity 
in the country round Puna. Varieties of this are spoken in the 
Northern and Central Koiikan, and are hence often called 
KOnkani, but the true Koitl.niit, spoken in the Southern Konkan 
in the country near Coa, is a dialect ((uite ditl’erent from these. 
The third dialect is the Marathi of Berar and the Central 
Provinces, which differs from the standard chiefly in matters 
of pronunciation. Hdlhi is a mongrel mi.xture of Marathi am] 
Dravidiau tongues spoken in Bastar. IMarathi is usually wi-itten 
and printed in the Nagari character, a moditicatiou of which, 
known as modi or ‘'twisted’’, and invent eil by Brdaji Avaji,^ 
Secretary to the famous ,'^i\aji (1627 -80), is used by some for 
current correspondence. The Kanai'cse alphabet is genei-ally 
employed for writing Kniikani, but amongst the numci'ous native 
Christians who speak that dialect the Roman character is often 
used. Marathi has a copiou.s literature, and many poetical works 
of great value are written in it. As Beanies ( Cp. Gr., i, 88) says, 
it is one of those languages which may be called playful. 
It delights in all sorts of jingling formations, and has struck out 
a larger quantity of secondaiy and tertiary words, diminutives 
and the like, than any of the cognate languages. Compared 
^ See 13. A. lA, xxxiv (100.')). 
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with the analytical Hindi, the sj'iithetic Maiathi has a rather 
complicated grammatical system, and in this and other resjjects 
Hindi bears to Marilthi much the same relation that, in Europe, 
English bears to German. In one important particular Jlaratlh 
diders from all other Indo-Aryan vernaculars. It retains many 
traces of the ancient Vedic tone-accents. here converted into weak 
stress-accents ; while the pronunciation of most of the other 
languages is based on a new .sy.stem of stress-accents falling, as 
far as possible, on the antepenullimate of each word.^ 

29. Coming to the Eastern Group of the Outer languages, 
the first that we have to deal with is JiUtCiri. This is spoken 
o\ er a considerable area, including nearly the whole of the Bihar 
and Cutifi Xagpur Provinces, as well as the eastern part of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Atidh. The eastern boundary 
may be taken as the River idahananda in the District of Puraniya 
(Purnia of the map.s), and in the we.st it extends to Benares and 
beyond. Its northern boundary is the Himalaya and its southern 
the northern border of the district of Siiiihabhrimi (Singhbhuin) 
in Cutia Xagpur. In the centre of the Bihari area lie the 
districts (tf Papia and (.laya, which together roughly correspond 
to the ancient kingdom of IMagadha, and we may here note that 
Bihari still shows the two most important characteristics of 
Magadlii Prakrit. ’ 

TO. Bihaii has three main dialects — iMaithili. iMagahi, and 
Bhojpuri, JlnifliilJ or Tindi nf ia , the language of the ancient 
Hithila and of the modern Tirhht, is spoken over the greater 
part of North Bihar, its standard form being that of the north 

^ 8t‘e Turner. “ Tlie Intlo < ierinaniu Auceiit in Marutlil " : JKAS. llUfJ, 1203 tt. 

- Tiie^e are the chang'e of .« to •>. and the teiininalion e of tlie iiuniinative of 
tf-ltase'^. Ill anting' at tlie jae'^eiit ilay, ■i nnariuhly written for holh s and >•, 
thongli in modern times the pronunciation is .•«, iK»t Tlie change of ptonuneia- 
tion 1 *^ due to political rea'~oii>. See Lnufjnafj^^ of Indnu 7*2. In Bengali the 
s-sonnd ‘\'r> retained. In Ohl Biliari jioeiry, \vhen. for metrical leasons. it is 
necessary to lengthen tlie final vowel of the nominative singular, this is done By 
making ihe Avord end in t. Thus Vid\apati Thakkuia (a.d. 1400) has sinOne for 
for jimkilsah. pur*: \ijv purtthu dhh't for dhTixun, ainl hundredb of 
otheis, aaIucIi will Be fouml in any edition of the poet's works. In Jlindi poetry 
such \ioid.s would end in uv. not in i. The Ohl Eastern Hindi of Tnla&l Uasa, 
corresponding to Ardhamagadhi Braki it. occupies an intermediate position, and 
uses Botli u (for oh ) and P. as in jiurlrurd for pai'irdrah , and sriyun*' for stijudwth. 
It should Be noted that Both these t and u terminations are used indifVerently both 
for the nominati\e aii<i for the accusati\e, thus following the example of 
Apabliraiiisa. iii A\hich iPischel. (irammafik dtr Prakrit iSprachm, p. 247) the 
accusative has the same form as the nominative. 
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of tlie district of Darbhaii^a, and lias a small literature tjoiiii^ 
back to the fifteenth centuiy. Mmiiihi is the dialect of the 
districts of Patna and (iaya and the neighbourhood, and also 
extends south over the northern plateau of Cutia Xarjpur. It is 
th(i modern represontatit e of the ancient ilaeadhi Prakrit, the 
lancuaj^e of ancient Ma!.;adha ' It closely resembles Maithili 
both in erainmar and vocabulary, but has no formal liteiature. 
Maithili and M.ieahi have- a most complex \ eib. the conjti^nition 
of which is determined not only by (he subject, but also by the 
person and decree of lionour of tlm <il)iect. Hhnj [m rl - ilifi'ers 
considerably from Maithili and Macahi. It is spoken in the 
western [joi tion of the Itihari area and also cov ers the southern 
plateau of t.'utia Xaepur. It has abandoned tlie conjiicat ioiial 
complexiti(‘s of the other two dialects and is a simple, direct 
form of speech. These diti'ereiices of diaha-t correspond to ethnic 
differences. Mtiithili is the lanciiaec of a people under the 
dornitiation of a powerful .se{T of Piahnuins, who lay crettt stress 
on ceremonitil [turitv'. Accordinc to the proverb, three d'irtihutia 
(or M.'iithil) Brfihinaus will have thirteen cookine- places so 
particular aiv they to avoid pollution of their food. Tirhfit is 
one of the most congested parts of British India, the inhabitants 
of which have little intercourse with the outer world. Magadha 
is the country of the Babhans. admittedly descended from outcastc 
Brahmans (probably Buddhists), and lies on the highway between 
Upper India and the fertile plains of Bengal. It forms the 
political gate of the tatter province, bits sufiered many disastrous 
invasions from Musalnuin armies, and has long lost the spiritual 
imjiress given to it by the Buddha. It.s jamsantry, oppressed for 
centuries, is illiterate and unenterprising. Bhojpuris, on the 
contrary, are a longboned stalwart fighting race, whose membeis 
have spread all over India as mercenary troops or in similar 
pursuits. They are the fighting men of Eastern India, and their 
dialect is a handy, if rough, article, made for current use, and not 
hampered by grammatical .subtilties. 

* l*ischel {Prakrtt iJraTnmatiky j>. :2o) corrsidered that there i's no connexion 
between Magahi and Miicadhi I’rakrit. W ith all res[>ect for tlii.s great bchoUir. 
I am unable to agree with him on this point. 

^ The dialect is named from the ancient towm of Bhojpur, on the southern 
bank of the Ganges, in the District of Shahabad. For the history of Bhojpur and 
its traditional connexion with the famous Bhoja of Malwa, see Khahabad Gazetteer 
(1906), 132. For an account of the character of the Bhojpuris, see ib. 21. 
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31. Three written characters are in use in Bihar. Kaitlii is 
in universal employment by everyone except Maithil Brahmans. 
In its use it closely corresponds to our .script hand, wliile Nagari 
is used for printed books. Maithil Brahmans have a .special 
character of their own, closely allied to that of the neighbouring 
Bengali. 

32. Orii/n. OdrJ, or Ufkuli is the language of Orissa, or, as 
natives of India call it, Odra or Utkala. It is bounded on tlie 
east by the sea, and in other directions somewhat extend.s beyond 
the borders of that province. It varies .slightly from place to 
place, but has no recognized dialectic forms, except that in the 
south-west there is a mixture of Oriya, .Marathi, and Dravidian 
forms of speech which is called lllintri. through which (driya 
merges into Maratlii. Oriya has a fairly large literature, mainly 
devoted to the worslup of Krsna. It has a written cliaracter of 
its own, described in the chaiiter on alphabets. 

33. BenijiiU'- is the language of Bengal proper, i.e. of tlie 
Oangetic Delta and of the country immediately to its north and 
east. It has a large literature dating from the fourteenth 
century - A D., which has been s[)oilt. since the commencement of 
the nineteenth century, by a fashion of borrowing San.skrit words 
in order to enrich its \'<icabulary, to an e.xtent that can hardly be 
conceived by one not familiar with the language. A page of 
a liein’-ali book of the earlv nineteenth century is, so far as its 
votabuiart’ is concerned, almost pure Sanskrit, di.sgui.sed to 
a Certain extent by imi lern terminations and also by an alphabet 
ditl'ering from the familiar Xagari. In this way the litei-ary 
tongue is rpiite dirt'erent from the ordinary speech of general 
conversation. There are three main forms of the collocjuial 
language, a western, a northern, and an eastern, each with 
numerous local varieties. As the literary language can scarcely 
be said to b.e founded on the colloijuial, there is no literary form 
of the colloijuial to give a steadying impulse and prevent the 
fission into numerous sub-dialects. The standard form of the 
western dialect is that spoken round Hugh (Ilooghly). The 
northern dialect is spoken in the country north of the Ganges, 
and has no special standard. It is a curious fact that it agrees 

' Tills is an English word, derived from “ Bengal '. The Indian name is 
BiigLa or Baiigabhasa. 

■ See Uineii Candra Sen, History of Btngali Laiigiiagt nnd Literature, Calcutta, 
1911. 
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in some I’espects witli the connate OriyA. whicli is scpai-ated from 
it hy the whole width of Western Bene-al. Tlie standard of tlie 
eastern dialect is the form of Benijali sjioken in tlie nei^^hboiirliood 
of Dhaka (Dacca), but it varies wry widely from place to place. 
One well-marked variety is .spoken in the west end of the Assam 
Valley and in the adjoinini^ part.s of Xorthern f'>en;;al. and is 
commonly known as Banitpnri, from the town and district of 
Ran^qnir. Another variety, spoken in the neii,dibonrhood ol 
ChittafTong, has developed so many peculiarities of jironunciation 
that it is almo.st a new lane;naoe. Bengali agrees with Wagadhi 
Prakrit in changing every s to Old Bengali poetry also fre- 
(piently retains the Magadhi I’rakt it nominative in e. as in fs/m/eer 
for -deva/i, nayniie for nuyo no m . n 1 nf I’oi- niriki^nnnm , 

and so on,' and traces of this ti-rmination are visible in the prose 
of the present day. Bengali lias a written character of it.s own. 
allied to Nagari, which is described in the chapter on alphabets. 
Here it will be sufficient to say that, while it is admirably 
adapted, like Xagari, for .spelling all the borrowed Sanskrit woid.s 
of the literary language, it can only represent certain of the 
sounds of the spoken language by the most clumsy periphrase.s. 
Thus, it has to repre.sent the sound of v:d by writing oyCt, as the 
letter corresponding to the vu of Xagari is confounded in the 
literary language with hn. 

34. A^snmesp, or, as its speakers call it. A^nnuiid. is the 
Indo-Aryan language of the As.sam Valle\-, iji whi(di there are 
also several Tibeto-Burman languages spoken by tribes who have 
not yet accepted Hinduism. We may trace Jlagadhi Prakrit fi om 
Hagadha in three lines. To the .south it has become Oriva, to the 
south-east it has become first Western and then Eastern Bengali, 
and to the east it has become fir.st Bengali and then A.s.samese. 
Although closely related to Bengali, Assamese, owdng to it.s 
isolated position, and to the presence of Tibeto-Burman influence, 
has struck out on lines of its owm, and differs from Bengali, both 
in grammar and in pronunciation. It has also a good literature, 
specially strong in hi.storical Avork.s, It has no true dialects, and 
its wu-itten character is the same as that of Bengali, Avith some 
useful additions for representing sounds unprovided for by that 
alphabet in its oavu home. Under the guidance of the earlier 
Christian missionaries, As.samese acquired a .system of spelling 
' Such words can be found on every page of OBg. jwetry. 
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whicli is much more phonetic than that of Bengali, but of late 
years the revival of the stud\’ of Sanskrit has promoted a return 
to the unplionetic spelling and to the abuse of Sanskrit borrowed 
terms which has done so much harm to the Bengali literary 
dialect. 

35. We now come to the Dardic or Modfru Pimca languages. 
I have given them the latter name because they are spoken in 
what was the original nidus of the Pi.-iacas of Sanskrit literature. 
The alternative name, “ Dardic,” is also given as more convenient, 
and as having been used by previous writers (see LSI. viii, 
ii, p I ). Pisacas usually appear in Sanskrit literature as demons, 
but the natne also represents an old tribe iidiabiting the extreme 
north-west of India. ^ From this country as a nidus the}- travelled 
down the Indus - and across tlie north of (lujarat into the hill 
country of Central India. If the Indo-Aryan vernaculars are 
any test, they not onh- found their way down the west coast of 
India as far as the Southern Konkan, but also covered a great 
part of the Panjab and the lower ranges of the Himalaya up to 
the borders of Nepal. ^ 

A form of Prakrit .spoken by Pisacas is recorded by Hindu 
grammarians under the name of Paisacl. Konow(l.c.) maintains 
that this language, ^\•hich was used for literature and was 
described by Heiiiaca ndi a, was the language of the Pisacas of 
Central India. ■* But it does not follcAv that this PLaca Prakrit 
was identical with the language ori'dnall v stioken bv the Pisacas 

^ ^ee (irier'^oii, *’Pi>aca = ’Clfio(pdyos/' .IKAJ?. lllO."), ‘JS.l fi’. ; 77/r Pi^nrn 

Lad'juarj* !* of Xorfh- \V> >.(* ni IiitroJtiction ; Pi4dca> in tlie Mahablidrata *' 

in F(t^f>chrift fur VHhfhn Thoui.'^fu tf. ; on the other hand, Konow, 

‘'Tlie Home of I’ai.saci.” ZDM(h L\iv, maintains that Pi-^aea Prakrit Mas 

an Aryan lang’ua'jfe as spoken hy Dravidians of Central India. Tlie Avhole subject 
is ag'ain discussed in (irier.son, “Paisaci, 1‘i'laoas, and Modern Pabaei,'* Z1).\I( b 
Ixvi, 49 tT. Paisaci Prakiit and the Pi'ili of tlie Budtlhist seriptures have much in 
comnion, ami my own opinion is that the latter was originally a kind of literaiy 
frandn. ba>'ed on Magadhi Prakrit, which developed in the great univer-'itv 
of Tak^asila. '^ituatetl in the heart of Kekaya. the nidus ot the former. Its 
development l'^ exactly paralleled by that of literary Hindi, the original home of 
which was Delhi, hut which took its jiresent form m Benares far to the East. See 
my “ Home of Literary Pah ” in U. Ithawhirkar Comhinnoratwn Volume, 1 17 tf. 

^ Cf. the Kaikeya and Vracada ]*ai*^aci I'rakrit^ <kf the Indus Valley (Pischel, 
}*r. <ir. . ’27). 

2 ZDMtb Ixvi, 71). 77. 

^ He is, however, contradicted by Markamleva, xix. 9, in which some words are 
quoted from the Brhatkatha, the work supposeil to he He. s authoritv, as examples 
of Kekaya-paisaciki, i.e. of the Paisuci of Xortii- Western India. 
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of tlie north-west. The I’isaca Prakrit of Hemacaiidra is a purely 
Indian language, altliongli ditlerentiated from other Prakrits liy 
important peculiarities tliat still survive in the Modern Ihsaca 
languages of tlie noith-west : and it is quite possihle. nay proltable, 
that tlie Pi.saeas in the course of their journt'v to {'ential India 
lost those peculiarities <jf theii language which were essentially 
non-Indian, ;ind which are below classed as Eranian or lJuru.saski. 
while retaining those peculiarities by whicli Pisaca Prakrit is now 
known. 

S(). The Modern Pisaca languagi.'s are not purely Indian. 
Tliey have several t3'pical phonetic rules whicli niaikedlv 
diti'erentiate them from Indo-Arvan vernacular.’ Again, while 
in other respects thev are generallv in agreement with the 
lndo-Ar\’au vernaculars, the^- occasionallv' present Eranian 
characteristics.- Indeed, so striking are some of these that 
Konow considers that one of these languages Pasgali, i.s the 
modern representative of an Eranian language, the oldest trace.s 
of which are found in the names of the .Mitani chiefs and (Aher 
chieftain.s known from cuneiform inscriptions. In considm'ation 
of the fact that some Itranian characteristics are wanting in all of 
them.^ inv own opinion i.s that the .Modern Pi.saca form a group 
of languages neither pureh’ Eranian mu’ purelv' Indian, and that 
thev probahlv’ left tlie parent Aiwan stem after the Iiido-Aiwan 
hinguage.s, hut before all tlie tj’pical Eranian characteristics that 
we meet in the Avesta had developed. K. (J. Bhandarkar's 
opinion, though dIti'erentU' expre.sscd, is much to the same effect. 
He sav’s,^ ‘ perhaps thi.s (Paisaci Prakrit) was the language of an 
Arv^an tribe that liad remained longer in the original seat of the 
race . . . and emigrated to India at a veiy late period and 
settled on tlie bordeis. Or it might he that the tribe came to 

' Such e.g. are the very uii-Iiidian treatment of the letter r ; the change of 
■•im and sm to .5 and s, resjiectively. of 0 / and Oh to 0 and of mo f or r ; the not 
infrequent leteiition of intervocalic eonsonant.s and hardening of sonant con- 
.sonants ; a weak sense of the dififcrence between cerebrals and dentals : the 
tendency to aspifate a final surd ; the frequent palatalization of gutturals, 
cerebrals, dentals, and / ; and the regular retention of a short vowel before 
a simplified double consonant. 

- e.g. the treatment of the vowels ; the non -development of cerebral letters : 
the preservation of numerou.s consonantal compounds; the change of d to /, of 
dr to d, and of .st (.ti) to c. 

•’ JRAS. Ittll, 45. I differ here, see ih. 195. 

* e.g. the Avesta change of sm to Am, and the preservation of s. 

° Wilson Philoloijical Lectures on Sanstrit and the Derived Languages, 94. 
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India along with the others, hut living in tlie inonntainons 
countries on the border in a .state of rude independence, it 
<leveloped peculiarities of pronunciation . . . Since under tliis 
-supposition the}^ could not have come into ver\' close contact with 
their more civilized brethren of the plains, their language did not 
undergo those phonetic modifications which Sanskrit underwent ’ 
in becoming Prakrit. Finally, the fact that Modern Pisaca agrees 
in Certain points with Falcah languages' tends to show that tlje 
speakers entered their pre.sent seats, not from the plains of India, 
but directly fisjm the Pamirs, while liic speakeis of the most 
ancient forms of true Indo-Aryan enteied the plains of India fi’om 
the west. If this is the case, they formed a wave of Aryan 
immiuration distinct from that of the main bodv. 

37. Under the shadow of the Hindu-kus lie the two small 
chieftainships of Hunza and Xagar. Their inhabitants ha\-e a 
language of their own, which is ikr Aryan, and which has not yet 
been cminected with anv other language familv. This language, 
or an old form of it, must onci,' have been spoken over the whole 
Modern Pisaca area and also in the west of Ijahistan. where 
a Tibeto-Burman language is now spoken. This non-Aiwan 
language is called Buru.saski. the Boorishki of Biddulph, and the 
Khajuna of Leitner. Stray words from its vocabulary can I'e 
found in nearly all the Modern PisAca languages. Thus, c6)Htir, 
the Burmese woi’d for •iron ", i.s used in e\ery Modern Pisaca 
language except KaMiihi, and zolani, an ass, hni, a cat, hrinij, 
a bird, aiJpear in .Sina under the forms of zii.kfin, bilS7. and hrinrf 
respectively. It is probably owing to the influence of this 
language that we And the peculiar treatment of the letter r in 
IModern Pisaca (cf. § 287 ). In all these languages it shows 
a remarkable tendenct’ to become a palatal letter.- This tendency 
cannot be considered as original in Modern Pisaca itself, for it is 
not confined to it alone, and is really typical, not of any gif)up of 
mutually related languages, but rather of a tract of country, 
i.e. the whole of the 3Iodern Pi.suca aiea and also of the 
immediately adjoining Baltistan ; for in the Tibeto-Burman 
Balti the same change occurs, though it does not appear in other 
Tibeto-Burman dialects more to the east, such as Purik or 


^ Pi-<nca Poiiffnafjt'S, ,5. 

” Pisdca Languwjes^ ‘20. 
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Ladakhi.* Botli Tibeto-Biinnan Balti and the Aryan Modern 
Pisaca must therefore Itave borrowed this peculiarity from 
a common source, and that can only liave been their predecessors 
in the country. It is impossible to point out instances of such 
a clianee in Burusaski itself, as there i.s no otlier known language 
with which comparison can be made. It is an isolated language, 
with no known relative. 

.‘Is, The speakers of iModern Pisaca inliabit the ^\ild mountain 
country lying between the Kabul River and the lower ranges 
of the nortli-western Himalaya on the south, and the Hindu-ku.s 
and the Mustay Range on the north. I'hey fall into three 
groups, the Kafir, KhOwar, and the Daid. M(.)st of the speakeis 
of the languages of the Kafir group dwell in the wild and 
inhospitable countiy of Kafiristan, which is not within the sphere 
of influence of British India, being subject to the Amir of 
Afyiinistan. Our knowledge of them is therefore limited. We 
know BnAjnli best, as a good grammar lias been written by 
Davidson, and we have a dictionaiw by Konow. The speakers 
dwell in the Ba.sgal Valley of Kafiristan. South of them live the 
Wai Kafirs, who .speak Wai-uhl. which is closely related to 
Basgali. Verdii, also called Frestm or iroa/'-pcr/. is spoken by 
the Presuns who live in an inaccessible valley to the west of 
Basgali, and ditt’ers considerably from it. The speaker.s are rpiite 
unapproachable, and the entire body of information concerning it 
is based on the language of one* Presun shepherd who was enticed 
from the wilds of his native valley to Citral for the purposes (;f 
the Linguistic Survey of India. \ eron, as its position suggests, 
possesses more Eranian peculiarities than the others, such as the 
fre(pient change of d to I : but on the other hand, it sometimes 
agrees iti phonetic details with the Daid group where the other 
Kfifir languages difler from it.- Regarding A.ilcnnd, or the 
language of the " Bare Mountain , )K)thing is known except the 
name and its meaning, together with the fact that it is spoken to 
the south-west of the Presun country. Pami, a name which is 
possibly derived from “ Pisaca , is the speech of the Dehgans of 
Layman, and of the country to the east of it as far as the River 

^ LSI. II, i, 34. Tlie only paiallel that I have heen able to find in an Oriental 
languag'e is the Chinese sound, whicli in Southern Mandarin is pronounced like an 
English r, but in Pekin as z (^fateer, xviii). 

“ e.g. the aspiration of a tinal surd, the cliange of iiy to u, and the elision of 
medial w. 
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Kunar. It is also called Layiiiani or Deligfini. It lias two well- 
marked dialects, an eastern and a western. In the eastern dialect 
s is alwaj’S changed to a change which also occurs not only in 
the neighbouring dialects of the Eranian Pasto, but also in the 
Gadi dialect of Western Pahari. 'Tirilhl is the language of 
jieople who once inhabited the Tirah country, but who, in 
comparatively modern times, migrated to Xingnahrir, both in 
Af^/anistiln. All that we know of it is a short vocabulary by 
Leech.' Guuv)--hutt. or Gawar-.speech, is the language of the 
Gawars, a tribe living in the Xarsat country, at the junction of 
the Pasgal and Gitrril Rivers. yu'/ns,7 i.s the language of the 
Kalasa Katirs, who live in the Doab between the same two river.s. 
Gawar-bati and Kalasa are both spoken in territory within the 
■sphere of British influence, and wo have more information about 
them than about most of the other Kafir languages. Biddulpli- 
has given a vocabulary of Gawar-bati under the name of Xarisati, 
and Leitner's Did'di^fa.n is largely taken up with information 
about Kah'isa, All the Kiitir languages are strongly influenced 
b\" the neighbouring Pasto.-' Pa.sai, the most southern member of 
the group, also shows traces of the influence of the Indo-Aryan 
languages of the W'estern Panjiib, and Kalrisfi, on the other hand, 
is, as might be e.xpected, influenced by Khowar, the language 
regarding which we now proceed to speak. 

d9. KIioum)'. the language of the Kho or Ko tribe, occupies 
a linguistic position midway between the Kafir and the I)ard 
group of tlie -Alodern Pisaca languages,' It is the language of 
Upper Citral and of a part of Vasin, and i.s also called Citrdli 
or Cntrdrt. Being .spoken in a tract under the British .sphere 
of influence, we have a fair amount of information concerning it. 
There i.s a great deal about it in Leitner'.s G'/o a . under the 

name of " Arnyia ", and we have grammars by Bitldulph ( Trihfs 
of tho Hi ndoo Knosh, cx.\i ) and G Brien.-' 

40. The principal genuine language of the Uurd group is 


1 JA.SH. Ml. T.s.'f. 

~ Tri'/C') of th( llniihm C\'V1. 

‘ e.g-, tliGie fh-fii lirtle doul»t but lint ilit-y nww* tiie {)i> -r-nt'e or tho pn'ifl.ial 
7 ) t') tiie iiiiliienee of 

■* hee E. Kulin, />/- \'^ ru'nudfo'hajt^r, rhGlfin-^-^' thr lliu^hil:>i~.}i Ih'iUli,, m 
Aifmiii Kpi'ii, 2!) ft. 

j’liitlnhed in IMto Ehi>. ^^olk wnnM }ia\e Ik'cu niose wlua'oL,' if the aiulior 
had cGii^uUed his pi cdece-''Or^. JJiddiiljili an<l Leitner. 
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Sina^^ the language of the Sin tribe, inhabiting the countiy 
north of Kasniir. incliuling Gnrez. Dras. Cilas. and Giltrit. Full 
accountH of this <rreat tribe and of its lano^uae-e will be found 

~ c» O 

in Biddulph’s Trihi‘S af Ihr H'nidoo Koosit and in Leitner's 
Dnrdisfii nr The peoj)le of Cliirez still call themselves Dard*-. 
a name which has sur\i\ed from the name of the great nation, 
the “ Dei'dai ' of iMcgasthenes ^ and the Daradas or Darada.s of 
the Mahribharata. 'I’liere are several ilialects of Sina. the most 
important of which Jire (jdi/ill of the (Jilgit valley. Asiain of the 
Astor valley. Cdat^'i of the Indus valley from near Aslor to 
'I'angir, Gnrezi of the Gurez valley, ami the two BroLjin. or 
Highland, dialects of Dras ami of Dah-Hanu. The last-named 
is spoken in a couple of isolated \ illage.s in Haltistan, surrounded 
by speakers (.if the IJaiti dialect of 'ribetan. It ditlei s .so widely 
from even the Brokpa of Dias that Dras and Pah-IIanu {ieo[iIe 
have to tt.se Ball! .as a liii‘t>iii riunn'ii wln.-n they communicate 
with each other. The name " Dard ” has been extended by 
Europeans to include all the Aryan languages spoken south of 
the Hindu Kus, and is tin; basis of the word '■ Dardic ’ used 
iilternatively ;is a name for IModern Pisaca. 

41. Koiiiilvl or A'llSir" is the language of the valley of 
Kasmir. Its basis is a tongue closely allied to Sinfi, and some 
of its most common words, such as the personal promtuns or 
words indicating close blood-relationship. are almost identical 
with the corresponding words in that language. But at an early 
date it developed a literature under .Sanskrit intluence, and both 
its vijcabulary and its accidence have been strongly ati'ected by 
that language or its descendants, especially the Lahndfi of the 
Western Panjrib spoken immediately to its south. In the 
fourteenth century A.D. the valley was invaded by the Musalmans. 
and it remained under their rule till the year 1814, wlien it was 
conquered by the .Sikkhs. During these five centuries the bulk 
of the population became converted to Islam, and a large number 
of Persian and (through Persian) Arabic words was added to the 

Mr. (jraliame Bailey iiiloriiis me that the vvoid is pronounced with a cerebral 
u and ith the accent on the last syllable. The piesence of the cerebral/! is 
siu [irisinjs. as I ha\e never come acro.-.s that letter either in the lancuag'e itself or 
in the closely related Kahnirl. 

- See atso, for important information regardinjr Brokpa, or Highland, dialects. 
Shaw. ••.Stray Ariams in Tibet." J.ASB. xlvii, pt. i. 2b ff. 

^lc( i'lndle. . I lire/// IiifJiti tf* ilntci'tinr] iii fV//.svim/ [jitt'vutnrf. ol. 
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vocabulary. Tlio.se Kasmiris wlio became Musalmaiis naturally 
borrowed most freely from this foreign source, but the speech 
even of those few who remained faithful to Hinduism is also 
infected by it. Kasmiri has a respectable literature, and has 
received study at the hands of its own speakers. A orammar. 
on the model of the Kaumudis of Imlia and named the KdimTra- 
sdbddmrta , was written about the \-ear 1875 a.d. by Isvara 
Jvaula.^ who for the first time gave the language a fairlv 
con.sistent system of spelling. His .system is gradually being 
adopted, but with most writers the spelling of Ka.smiri is still 
in a state of chaos. Kasmiri varies slightly from place to jilace. 
It has one important dialect, Kad/’icari, spoken in Ivastf^war 
(Kishtwar of the maps) to the soutli-east of the valley on the 
Upper Ciniib. There are also a number of local dialects of .small 
importance, such as Dodi. liinnlmnl, and Pi'kjii.Ii. spoken in 
isolated villages south of the \alley, in the hills between it and 
the Cinab, where the latter pas.ses through JaiJimfi territorv. 
Ka.smiri is the only one of the iKxlern Pi.'aca languages which 
has a written character. Mnsalmans. who form the bulk of the 
population, employ a modification of the Persian chaiacter. 
Hindus prefer the .Sarada character, and in this most old Ka.smiri 
works are written, but of late years the Xagari has begun to 
come into general use. Although Kasmiri cannot be called a pure 
example of the Modern Pisaca languages, it is the onlv one for 
which we have ample materials for study. It will hence be 
frerjuently referred to in the following pages. 

42. Maiyd may be taken as a corrupted form of Sina. 'J’he 
River Indus, after leaving Baltistan, Hows pretty nearlv due west 
through the Ciliis country till it receives the River Kandia. 
From this point the joint Indus-cmn-Kandiii turns to the south, 
and passes through a wild hill-country known as the Indus 
KOhistan till it debouche.s on to the plains of the Panjab. In 
this Kohistan several dialects are spoken, all based upon .Sina, 
but much mixed with the Lahmla spoken to its south, and with 
P'Lsro. These dialects are collectively known as Kohistani, and 
Maiya the most important of them, may bo taken as the typical 
example. Otheis. such as the C'dis and Gaum, are described by 
Biddulph in 'I rihes nj the Hiadoo Ktmsh. None of these dialects 
has any known literature or written character. 'I’he Kohistan 
rulilislietl tjy tlie ASB., under tlie editor‘-lii(i of the [ire^ent writer, in 189S 
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was for long under the domination of the Af7iins, and the main 
language of the countiy is still P*sto, Kohistani being spoken 
only by a few tribes who, while they have accepted Islam from 
their coni|Uerois, still adher<* to their ancient tongue. 

4o. xVnother Kohistrm, that of the valleys of the Hi vers Su fit, 
Panjkora, ami Kunar. lies immediately to the west of ihe Indus 
Kohistan. Here aNo P'*.stu is the main language, but. exactly 
as in the case of the Indus Valky, there are a certain number 
of tribes who still speak languages that are based on Sina. with 
an admixture of P^sto and Lahnda. As a typical e.xample we 
may take GhruP, spoken in the north of this second Kiihislan. 
Other dialects which may be mentioned are Taru'dlT or Torirdhih. 
spoken south of Oarwi, and liaskarik (tf the upper j)art of the 
Swat and Panjltora valleys. Both of these last-named are 
described by Biddulph in the work already mentioned. Both 
Maiya and Garwi are mi.xed forms of speech, and their names 
will seldom be met with in the following ])ages. 

44. Very little is known about the ^lodern Pisaca languages 
except Basgali and Kakniri. None of them really falls strictly 
within the detinition of Indo-Aryan vernacnlais, and hence they 
will not directly form an object of study in this work. But 
nevertheless they have exercised such strong influence over the 
true Indo-Aryan vernaculars of the Himfilaya, the Panjab, 
tiujarat, and the west of Central India, that some consideration 
of their peculiarities is a necessity’, and accordinglv, when such 
a necessitj' occurs, our main reliance will be placed upon the 
forms observable in the two languages Just mentioned. 

45. 4^ e have seen that the Modern Pi.hica languages are 
divided into three groups — a western, a central language 
(Khowar). and an eastern. It is important to note that the 
western group is much more nearly related to the eastern group 
than either is to Khowar, a lauQfuar'e which according' to 
geographical position separates them as if it were a wedge 
between the two.' In order to show the independent position 
occupied bc' Khowar I give the following short list of words 
partly based on Leitner. Beside the Khowar terms are shown 
the corresponding words in two western languages. Basgali and 

‘ Tills WHS tirst shown hy LiGitnfci in 7V(t Hui'hffpi i Ko.jiv'' nufl til’ll}’ 
reprinted ironi liie Journal of the United Service Institution of India. Xo. 13, 
Lahore, June 1<», ISSO. 
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Kalasa, and two eastern ones, Sina and Kasmiri. Although 
Khowfir occupies tliis independent position, it certainly belongs 
to the Modern Pisaca languages, and has borrowed nothing of 


importance 

from the 

Palcah 

languages 

to its north. 

1 

tVesTHKN 

< iKorp. 

E.\sti,i;n 

P. 


E.nui.isu. I 

— 




IvMdW.u; 

1 

Basgali. 

Kal:i<a. 

Siiul. 

Kasinii I. 


Bad 

dli/ar 

klulot 

}:m'o 

kar'-^ 

s'lai 

Bell Hid 

jUiar 


phaf/h 

jtat'i 

,h-J 

Black i 

it 

krfniu 

/cnio 

krihiin'* 

■al 

Bone ' 

ntfi 

•til 

afl 

tiihl" 

In! 

Cow 

•jn 0 

ifitk 

'jO 

(jar 

hsU 

Beep 

f/(i I'll 

iifV 

ijutumO 

;//((«/“ 

kahnn 

Bog [ 

hnu 

Uon 

.w7 

hail‘d 

rPnJ 

Eve 

ort 

rr 

art 

arh> 

rir 

Finger 

•niijnr 

o lll/o 


««!/“/' 

' 'U/if/t 

Head 



s/ s 

.sf r 

>or 

Heavy 

'/itUO 

ai/tlrohi 

aiji'in'i 

i/oh^ 

k'li/i 

Higli 

d/'ifr 

hit /ft/a 

1 vtal/o 

a ofn!^ 

ia laj 

Horse 


ha s 

aspo 

— 

i.sfor 

Husbarifl 


l„ ,-u 

ha r a 

har/ii 

iiidk 

Is 


hr, 

/at 11 a 

.■hnh 

ttsur, stjr 

Rise 

u s7d 

H^/l 

nthf^ 

troth 

, upi- 

Silver 

uru 

ruft 

rap 

rap- 

f/mxfna 


pHh 

pn/r 


pat» 

jan 

Sour 

cfnoi 

cukra 

rarko 


sHf 

.'star 

ra^fa 

taro 

tar a 

tdrah* 

i.'far> 

Stone 

ii'off 

},r,tt 

/•at 

— 

hurt 

•Sweet 

Dini't' 

ma/iora 

: atf'a'o 

mof/ar^ 

stria 

Tongue 

<i,h 

jip 

j'l' 

Zf'r 

Ii>l7al 

Wa- 

<rrj 

(Iso 

asa 

d>“ 

u.ss^i^tai. osoi 








It must not be assumed that Khowar is so ditl’erent from the 
other Modern Pisaca languages as this table seems to show. The 
table indicates only p(jints of diH’erence and not the many points 
of agreement. 

46. Finally, in regard to Modern Pisaca languages, it is note- 
worthy that they still possess many words in exti'emely ancient 
forms. Such are, for instance, Kalnsfi k(il:<iv'iik, Vei'on hil-ol'i/ , 
Basgali kakalr. a f(jwl, as cmnpaied with the Vedic Sanskrit 
kriciil'dkr- : Kln'iwar dro sil\er. which presei ves the Greek 
unaltei'ed to the present day, altiiough even in Sanskrit 
it became changed to /Inniiniii- : Skr. milk, Jil kaiTr, 

white (§ 2!)0) ; Skr. Kh. inpusor, a sister. 

{ To ht confiiuitrl.) 
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THE liUSSlAX SEIZURE OF BARDHFAH IX 043 A.D. 


By Pn)fe.S''or ]). S. ilAiiGOi.iorTH 

T'r ajipcars from lliose who have written tlie history of Bussia 
tliat neitlier iiali\t' nor Enroj)eaii authorities know anytliinj; 
about it before the latter half of the nintli century, and tliat the 
tentli century is nearing its end before anytliing like firm ground 
is reached. Their name is hy this time quite familiar to the 
Arabic chroniclers, and Ibn al-Athir even takes the trouhle to 
record the commencement of the conversion of the Rus.sians to 
Christianity; according to him in the ycair A75, i.c. OcSo- h a.d., 
the Byzajitine emperors being besieged found it necessary to 
invoke the aid of the king of the Russians, and offered him their 
sister in marriage. She declined to many one who was not of 
Iter religion, whence this Russian king adoptefl Christianity, and 
that was how the religion began to be propagated in his country. 
The date of the first conversion of a Russian king given by 
Morfill on the authority of a Russian chronich' is within two 
years of that assigned by Ibn al-Athir; tlie former !»SS, the 
latter apparently 986: and Uni al-Athir is here following 
a contemporary record. The name Has, i.e. Russians, was 
already familiar to Ibn al-Athir s readers and indeed tliose of the 
authority whom he excerpts owing to tlieir being mentioned 
})V the popular poet .Mulanabbi in his most celebrated poem, 
de.scribing the victory won hy the Ilamdanide ,Saif al-daulah in 
9.54 over a force mustered hy the Byzantine general called the 
Do iWint wlierein according to the poet so many tribes and 
tongues were represented that a stafi of interpreters was 
required. The only nation which he mentions besides Enm, 
i.e. the Byzantine Greeks, is lius ; and as he declares that he 
himself fought in the battle, mounted on a charger presented to 
him by his patron, .Saif al-daulah, lie probably deserves credit 
when he asserts that Russians took part in the hght. He 
doubtless singles them out for mention becau.se some eleven years 
before they had attracted the attention of the I.slamic world by 
that seizure of Bardha ah in Adharbaijan with wliich this paper 
IS to deal. But the name Riis or Etiss was already known to 
geographical students in Islamic countries by the accounts of the 
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people whicli the writers on this subject had given in works 
dating from the latter half of the third Islamic century. These 
accounts have been collected and translated into various 
European languages ; the most detailed in some ways is that of 
one Ibti Fadlan, contemporary of the Caliph Muqtadir (908-32)^ 
preserved by the geographer Yaqut ; it is a traveller’s tale, 
and deals mainly with the funeral rites, which it describes 
elaborately ; the value of this account appears to be very slight. 
One that is of somewhat greater interest is to be found in the 
geographical work of Ibn Rusteh, an author who may be roughlj' 
dated 900 A.D. Although this description has already been 
rendered into Engli.sh in a work by Thomsen, it will be of use for 
our present purpose to paraphrase it afresh in order to compare 
with it what those who mi.xed with the Russians some half a 
century later learned from them about their ways and the country 
whence they came.^ 

He starts by saying that they live in an island surrounded by 
a lake and that this island takes three days to traverse. Its soil 
is so moist that if a man sets foot upon it the earth shakes. 
The\’ have a king called the Khaijan of the Russians, and they 
raid the Slavs, sailing in ships until they come out to their 
territory, whence they take them captive, and bring them to the 
Khazars and Bulgars, to whom they sell them. They have no 
cultivated territory of their own; they live entirely on what they 
fetch from the lands of the Slavs. When a son is born to one of 
them, the* father presents him with a drawn sword which he lays 
down in front of the child, saying. ‘You .shall inherit no property 
from me ; your sole po.s.session is to be what you earn for 
yourself wdth this swortl. ' They have no agriculture nor 
villages, their sole occupation is trading with various furs which 
thej^ sell their customers, taking in exchange coin which they tie 
up in their sack.s. They aie very cleanly in their dress, and the 
men wear gold bracelets; they are kind to their slaves, and 
dainty in their a})parel, as is suitable for merchants; they have 
large cities, are given to good living, and arc liberal to their 
guests ; they are indeed bountiful to all strangers who take 
refuge with them, and allow none of their guests to sutler harm 
or injustice ; where any such attempt is made they take the 
guest’s part and protect him. They have swords called after 

^ lUhlhffJunt Arah,^ \ii. 145. 
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Soloiut)ii, anil it’ any part of tin- nation appeal for aid they all 
respond, and unite in meeting the enemy until the (‘iieiny is 
defeated. If one citizen hrin^s an action aLCainst another, the 
kine acts as Judoe; if lie can settle tlie dispute, well and eood: 
if they cannot ai,n-ee to his sentence the matter is referred to their 
swords, and \vhiche\ er sword is the sharper wins ; the families of 
tlie disputants thereupon come out armed and tielit ; whicheM*r 
gains the upper hand has the riglit to settle wliat is to happen to 
the other party. I'hey have native plusicians, who exercise 
despotic powei- over their kings; if the pliysician ordeis the king 
to sar-riMce to their Crcatoi- men, women, or cattle, the king is 
hound to obey, and the physician takes the human being or the 
beast, throws a rope round the neck of the \ielim,and hangs it on 
a, beam until it dies, a.sserting that this is a sacrilice to (iod. 
They are of great valour, and if they invade the territory of any 
tribe they will not turn back until they base either destroved the 
tribe, or carried their women into captivity tind made slaves of 
the men. They have enormous frames, are goodly in appearance, 
and bold ; their enterprises whether in war or trade are all 
conducted in ships, not on the backs of beasts. 'I'hev wear 
trousers so ample that as mucli as a hundred yards goes to the 
material of a pair; they are gathered up and tied above tlie knee. 
They regularly go about armed and in groups owing to the 
insecurity of life and property which there is among them : for if 
a man have a little money it is likely to excite the cupiditv of 
his intimate associate, who will when he gets the chance kill him 
in order to obtain possession of it. When a grandee among them 
dies, they dig for him a grave like a vast mansion, and bury in it 
with him his clothes, the gold liracelets which he wore in his 
lifetime, a quantity of food with jugs of wine, and coined monev ; 
in his grave they bury, too, his favourite wife, on whom the door 
of the grave is closed so that she dies there. 

Ibis account clearly \ erges on the fabulous ; in that of 
Istakhri, for burial, burning is .substituted ; according to him, in 
the case of the wealthy their slave-girls voluntarilv throw 
themselves on the pyre. 

Burning is also mentioned in this context by IMashidi, who 
gives the date d-fi (94.1^ for his account of the Russians in his 
work T/ie Gohltni Mpnd<nr.~<. which was finished in d.Sb. He 
distinguishes the Russian from the Hindu practice, as being 
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obligatory, ■\vliereas in tlie case of the Hindus it is voluntary. He 
mentions it in connexion «itli the Ku.s.sians who according to him 
shared the town of Itil on the Lower Volga with the Jews, wliose 
creed had been adopted by the Khazar king, some Christians, and 
some Sclavs, who, like the Russians, were pagans. What i.s 
surjnising is that Ma.sbidi knows of an intasion of the Moslem 
countries on the soutlnwest coast of tlie Caspian by a Rus.sian 
fleet some time after the year -’iOO ( 9 1 2 ), but be cannot exactly 
remember when. According to him the Russians liad in his time 
exclusive command of the navigation of the Black Sea, and 
possessed five hundred \essels each •\\iih a crew of a hundred 
men ; they got into the Caspian by sailing up that arm of the 
\ olga which dischaiged into the Black Sea and then sailing down 
the arm which discharges into the Caspian . the\- had. on the 
occasion of which he could not fix the exact date, harassed the 
provinces Tabaristan and Jurjan which border the Caspian, and 
advanced into Adliaibaijan as far as Ardabil : they liad landed at 
Baku in the country called .'shirwan. After a successful raid 
they occupied sfitne islands near Baku and thence carried on war 
against the iMoslem shipping. Cn their way home the Ru.saians 
Were attacked on the bank of the Volga, by a force of ^foslems 
who were inhabitants of the Khazar co\intry. ^\ho inflicted a 
.severe defeat upon them. .Since that time, he says, thcie had 
been no laids on the part of this nation. It is hal'd to explain 
how Mas'udi, who lived in Egypt came to hear of this laid, 
whereas Miskawaihi. who was in close contact with the inhabitants 
and even princes of the raided regions, knows nothing of it, imt 
introduces the Russians for the first time in 832. If Mas'udi had 
not dated his account of the matter in the very year wherein 
Miskawaihi jihices the expedition which is to be described, we 
might suppose that iJlas udi was referring to it. That supposition 
is excluded, and indeed a later chronicler of Tabaristan, of the 
seventh century, gives the date 297=910 as that of a Russian 
expedition. "This year sixteen sliips tilled with Russians came to 
Abasgun and the adjacent coasts, and carried off or slew many 
.Moslems. The (Jovernor of Sari sent news of this to the Samanid 
ruler of Khorasan. Next year (299 = 91 1 ) the Russians returned 
in greater force, burned Sari and Panjah-hazar and carried otf 
main’ prisoners. Then they sailed to Chaslima-Rud, in Dailaman ; 
])ut while some of them were on land a number of the people of 
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(Jilan descended to tlie .seasliore, l)urned tlieir ships, and slew 
those who had landed. Shirwanshali, King of the Khazais, 
hearing of this, intercepted such of their ships as had escaped, 
and destroyed them and their crews ; thencefoi th the inai'anding 
raids of tlie Ru.ssians were stopped.' ’ 

This account seetns to be a careless extract from .Masudi. 
since its author confuses the King of Shirwan. according to 
Mas'udi a Moslem namecl 'Ali h. al-Haitham. with the King of the 
Khazars, who was a Jew. lie diH'eis from .Mas udi in placing the 
expedition before JOG; and according to him there was a yet 
earlier Russian invasion of these regions in the days of 
Hasan h. Zaid.a ruler of Tabaristan wlio died 270 = 8iS4. If thei e 
is any trutli in this statement this would be the first apj)earance 
of the Russians on <any stage. .Mas iidi. however. se(‘ms to regaid 
the expedition which he describes as the liist time they entered 
into relations with the Moslems, since he makes the inhabitants 
of the Caspian coasts absolutely unaccustomed to such piratical 
enterprises, the sea having previously been used oidy b\' merchant 
men and fishing vessels. The King of the Khazars. whose river 
they had to ascend, gave the Russians permission on condition 
of sharing their booty to the extent of one half. (.)f cotirse there 
is no arm of the \"olga which di.scharges into the Black Sea ; 
possibly Mas'udi had heard <>1 the l)on. and supposed theie was 
connexion between those rivers. His story cannot of course bo 
mythical, yet it is surprising that Miskawaihi. who gives a fairly 
detailed account of the affairs of Adharbaijan and the adji^ining 
provinces for the thirty-six years which preceded the expedition 
to which we are coming, and was in touch with the princes of 
those regions, should apparently know nothinc- of it. Ibn 
Isfandiyar’s story of an expedition in the middle of the ninth 
century is much le.ss plausible. In any case since Mas'ndi's 
account is vague, whereas Miskawaihi's is detailed, we are 
justified in regarding the expedition which he describes as the 
first entry of the Russians into oriental politics. 

In the year of the Hijrah, beginning September 4-, 

G43 A.D., a Russian fleet cro.ssed the Caspian, and seized the 
city Bardha'ah in the province Adharbaijan. This province was 
for the time being in the power of the Salar Marzuban b. 
Mohammed b. Musatir, who had become possessed of it in 941 
‘ E. f!. Browne, Ibn Is/Kiidii/ar, p. 199. 
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jvfter a complicated series of events which need not now concern 
us. We are told that this prince was an adherent of the sect 
called BatiniyuoJi, which is usually applied to some form of 
Shi'ism. The Caliphate was at this time undergoing the wor.st of 
the throes which resulted two j^ears later, in the establishment of 
the Buwaihid empire ; hence it was an opportune time for any 
external enemy to attack an outlying portion of the old dominion 
of the Caliphs. The expedition, of which, as will be seen, a faii'ly 
detailed account has been preserved, bears some resemblance to 
the first historical appearance of the Teutons in the time of 
Marius; we see for the first time on the scene a nation destined 
to play a part of tremendous importance later on. The account 
which I shall now translate is from a M.S. which is on the eve of 
publication,^ being the chronicle of Miskawaihi, who was con- 
temporary with the events recorded and was in the service of the 
Buwaihid princes ; it will be seen from the narrative, that he 
heard about it from per.sons who had actually witnessed the 
events. The excerpt which Ibn al-Athir. who.'-e chronicle is here 
based on IMiskawaihi, gives of the expedition is very meagre; 
and I fancy that much attention has not hitherto been called in 
Europe to this appearance of the Russians in a field where even 
in our time they were till recently struggling. 

Account of the E.xi’Loits of the Ru.s,sians and their essue. 

They are a mighty nation with vast frames and great courage. 
They know not defeat, nor does any of them turn his back till he 
slay or be slain. It is the practice of the individual among them 
to carry his armour, while bearing suspended upon his person an 
artisan’s outfit, axe, saw, hammer and the like. He fights with 
spear and shield ; he wears a sword, and has hung upon him a lance 
and an instrument re.sembling a poniard. They fight on foot, 
especialh' these invaders. For, indeed, after sailing the sea which 
washes their country - they crossed to a vast river called the Kur, 
which has its source in the mountains of Adharbai jan and Armenia, 
and flows into this sea. It is the river of Bardha'ah, which they 
compare to the Tigris. M hen tliey reached the Kur they were 
met by Marzuban’s^ officer who served as his governor of 

^ i.e. the printed text. Tlie rid>h Truest has already puhli'.hed the fac-iimile. 
.See vi, p. lUO fol. 

The Caspian. 

^ Marzuban b. Mohammed b. Musafir was supreme throuj^hout Adliarbaijan. 
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Bardha'ali at the liead of tlu-ee hundred Daileiniteij and about 
the same number of Suduks and Kurds. He also .summoned the 
people of the place to arms, and was joined by some 5,000 
v'olunteers an.Kioii.s to tight these invaders. They were. howe\er, 
under a delusion, not knowing the strength of the Russians, whom 
they e.xpected to hehave like (Ireeks or Armenians. When they met 
them in battle not more than an hour elapsed befoi-e the Hu.ssians 
made a tierce onslaught which i'<>uted the army of Rardha’ah : the 
Nolunteer.s ami the rest of the troops turned their backs with the 
e.vceptifjn of the Dailemites, wIkj stood their gi’ound, and w ei'c 
killed to a man, e.Kcept such of them as wt.ne mounted. The 
Rus.sians then pursued the fugitives to the town, whence evei y 
one, .soldier or civilian, who had a mount to carrv him tied, 
leaving the town to he entered and .seized bv the Russians. 

I was informed by Abu i-'Abbas Ibn Nudar and a number of 
careful inf[uirers how the Rttssians when they hurried into the 
town made a proclamation to the following etfeet to the citizens : 
" There i.s no dispute between us on the matter of religion: we 
only desire the sovereignty : it is our dttty to treat voti well and 
your.s to be loyal to its. I he arndes, however, cann* agaitist them 
from all .sides, only to be routed by the Russians, who inadt' 
sorties. When the Moslems charged the Russians, tlie people of 
Bardha ah criecl out Allah Albar. and Hung stoties at the 
Russians. The latter had charged the people of Bardha'ah to 
restrain themselves and not interfere between them and the 
Sultan,! but though this advice was accepted by the respectable 
classe.s, the common people and tlie rabble, would not restrain 
themselves, but gave vent to their feelings by attacking the 
Russians when the followers of the Sultan charged them. After 
a time they issued a proclamation that none of the original 
iidiabitants were to remain in the town, after three days from 
the day of the proclamation. All who had mounts to carry 
them, their womenfolk and their children, left the place. These, 
however, were a small minority ; when the fourth dav came the 
majority were still there : .so the Russians put them to the 
sword, slaughtering countless numbers. After the massacre they 
bound over ten thousand men and lads with their womenfolk, 
their wives and their daughters; they proceeded to place the 
women and children in a fortress within the city called locally 
^ i.e. the Moslem government. 
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Shahristan, where they liad taken up their quarters, lodged their 
troops and entrenched themselves. They then gatliered the men 
into the Public .AIos(jue, set guards at the doors and bade tlie men 
ransom themselves. 

.Aucou.nt of a sorxu scheme siaaiE.sTEi) nv one of the.m, 

WHICH THEY' DECEINEH TO FOLLOW. IN coNsEc^LENCE WHEREOF 
THEY' WERE MA.SSACREI) ANIY THEIR (iOOUS AND FA.MII.IES 
WERE PILLAGEU. 

Tliere was in the place a Christian clerk ot sound judgment 
named Iltn .Sam un. wlio acted as negotiator between the parties, 
and made an arrangement with the FiUssians. Yvhereby each man 
should be ransomed for twentv dirhems. The wiser among 
the Moslems acceded to this arrangement, but the olher.s 
disapproved, holding that it was Ibn Sanrun's purpose to equalize 
the Aloslems Yvith the Cliri'tians as payei’S of pidl-tax.' 
Ibn Sam'uiJ, therefore, broke oti' negotiations: the Eussians 
delayed their massacre hoping to get this trilling amount from 
their intendetl victims. A\'hen it was n<Yt forthcoming they put 
them to the sword, and indeed slew them to the last man except 
a few who got away in a narrow conduit which conve\ ed water 
to tin; Mosque, and such as purchased their lives with lioards 
whicli they happened to possess. It happened in some cases 
tliat a .Moslem arranged 'with a Etissian to buy his life for a 
certain sum, and went with the Eitssian to his house or shop. 
When he produced his Imard. and it turned out to he more than 
the sum which he haci eovenanted to pay. the Russian would not 
let him keep it, not e\en if it were many times more than the 
anuYunt, but kept raising his demands till he had ruined the 
man ; only when the Kussian was convinced that nothing 
remained to him. no gold, silver, bedding or clotliing, would he 
let him go, giving him a piece of stamped clay to serve as a safe- 
conduct. Tims tlie Russians possessed thimisehes (jf a \ast 
amount (jf property. I'liey retained tlie females and lads, on 
w'liom they gi-atitied their lusts, and whom thev enslaved. 

When the terrible nature of the calamity Yvas realized, and 
the .Moslems in the ditterent countries heard about it. thev called 

^ Probably thi> I'y corrujit for a wonl meaning' ’‘lansom . '^ince a sing;le 
paviiient couM not well be <‘alle<l •■poll-tax”, and tlie Islainio law assesse> at 
different rate"' the lives- of tlifferent religious communities. 
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for a general expedition, ilarzuban b. Mohammed mustered his 
troops, and called for a general enlistment. A'olunteers joined 
him from all directions. He marched at the head of 30,000 men, 
but in spite of the numbers that he had gathered, he was unable 
to make head against the Russians or to produce any ctfect upon 
them. ilorning and evening he used to attack them, and 
regularly retire defeated. The war continued to be waged in 
this style for many da\-s and the Moslems were always the 
vanquished. 

When the Moslems found themselves unable to deal with the 
Russians, and 3Iarzuban began to realize the situation, he had 
recourse to strategy. It so haj»penetl that when the Russiatis 
had got into Bardha'ah ‘ they indnlge<l excessively in the fruit 
of which there* an; numerous sorts tln're.- This produced an 
epidemic among them, as theirs is an e.Kceedingly cold country, 
where no tree grows, and the little fruit which they have is 
imported from distant regiiuis. When their numbers began 
thereby t(j be reduced, Mar/.uban, seeking for a stratagem, 
bethought him of laying an ambush for them at night. He, 
therefore, arranged with his army that they should make a 
hurried attack ; when the Ru.ssians charged, he with his followers 
should let themselves be routed, thereby encouraging them to 
hope that they would be able to annihilate the Moslem army ; 
when the Russians got beyond the place where the ambush lay, 
Marzuban with his followers should return to the charge and 
shout to the ambush a cry on which they had agreed ; when the 
Russians had thus got between the two forces, the Moslems would 
have them in their power. 

Ihe morning after this scheme had been arraTiged, Marzuban, 
with his followers, advanced, and the Russians came out to meet 
them. Their commander was mounted on an ass, and his 
followers came out and ranged themselves in order of battle. 
The usual procedure occurred. 3Iarzuban, with the Moslems, 
took to flight, and were pursued by the Russians till they had got 
beyond the place of the ambush. Only the Moslems continued 
their flight. 

Marzuban afterwards narrated how, when he saw his followers 

^ The te.'it has Maraghah, but it is not .statetl that they overran all 
Adharhaijan ; this seems, therefore, to be a scribe's error. 

“ Moses of Khorene mentions olives and cucumbers. 
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act thus, and his earnest entreaties to them to renew the tiglit 
were unavailing, owing to tlie terror of the Russians which had 
seized their hearts, he recognized that if tins went on the Russians 
on their return would not fail to notice the amliush, which would 
in consequence be destroyed. So, he said, I turned round invself 
with my personal attendants, m\' brother, my staff, and my 
retainers, having made up my mind to die a martyr's deatli. 
Thereupon most of the Dailemiles were shamed into doing the 
like ; we charged, cried out to tlie ambush, which issued forth 
beliind the Russians, fought them in brave sttde. and killed seven 
hundred of them, including their commander; the remaindei" 
made their way into the fortre.ss in the town where tliey luifl 
established their quarters and whither they had moved a quantity 
of food and stores, and where they hotised their captive.s and 
their treasures. 

While l\Iarzuban was besieging them, with no other plan than 
to reduce them by protracted siege, news leached him that 
Abu ‘Abdallah Husain b. Sa id b. Hamdan ' had entered 
Adharbaijan and reached Salmas, where he had united forces 
with Ja'far b. Shakkttyah, the Kurd who was at the head of the 
Hadayan - hordes. Marzuban was therefore compelled to leave 
one of his officers to tight the Russians with the hundred 
Dailemites, fifteen hundred Kurdish liorsemen, and t^\o thousand 
volunteers; he himself proceeded to Auran,-* where he met 
Abu ‘Abdallah. An insignificant engagement ensued, when 
there was a heavy snowfall; the followers of Abu Abdallah, 
most of whom were Arabs, became di.sorderly, and deserted him ; 
he, in consequence, made for one of the fortified cities, but was 
met on the way by a dispatch from liis cousin Kasir al-daulah, 
informing lum of the death of Tuzun, in Baghdad, and the 
desertion of Tuzun's troops to him.self, and of his determination 
to descend with them to Baghdad. in order to tight Mu'i/.z al-daulah, 
who had entered and taken possession of the city after Tuzun's 


' He liad been Xa>u- al-ilaulali'i minister of public security tliere in .TJ(! n, 4b4). 

- In Ibn Hauqal, ed. de (loeje. p. l.’iO, the name is .spelt Hadnanivs ah. Tbev 
are said (ibid. ’J.'iy) to be (juartered at Ushnub, near Urmiali. In the list of 
Kurdish tribes given by Sir Mark Sykes, The Cnlijih'.t Lrnf Hfrilaije, pp. r>i>3 (hi, 
neither ot these names figures : the nearest rvould appear to be Danan, but its 
location is very diffeient. 

This place is not mentioned by Yaipit. Aran, near Salmas, on the modern 
maps, seems likely to be meant. 
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departure upstream. He therefore onlered Abu ‘Abdallah to 
evacuate Adharbaijau aiul rejoin liim. which he did. 

The follower.s of -Marziiban continued to attack and besiege 
the Russians till the lattei- <^rew weary. The epidemic became 
Severe in addition. When one of them tlied they buried with lum 
hi.s arms, clothes, and e(|uipment. al.so his w ife or .some other ot 
his womenlolk. and his slave, if he hapjiened to l)c attached to 
him : thi.s beiiio their practice.* After their power hail come to 
an end the .Moslems disturbed their craves tniil brou^dtt out a 
number of swiuxls. which are in yreat demand to this day 'tor 
their sharpiies.s and e.xcellence. When their nundters were 
reduced they left by idelit. the fortress in wddeh they had 
established their initirters, ciirryine' on their backs all they could 
of their treasure "ems and tine raiment, and burning the rest. 
'I'hey drair^ed with them such women, boys, and e'it'lf't they 
wanted, and made for the Ivur. where the ships in which they 
had issui.'d from their homes were in leadiness with their crews, 
and three hundred Russians whom they had been supporting 
wdth portions of their booty. I’hey embarked atid departed, titid 
God saved the .Moslems from them. 

From persons who witnessed these Russians I beard wonderful 
.storie.s of their prowi'ss and ci.)ntem[)t of the Moslem lorees 
eathei ed agaitist them. Thus there was a story current in the 
region which I heard from many persons how five Russians were 
assembled in a garden in Rardba ali. one of them ti beardless lad 
of fair countenance, the son of one of their chieftains, wdth some 
captiv e women. \\ hen the ^[osleins knew of their presence they 
surrounded the garden, and a large number of Daileinite and 
other troops came together to Hglit these five. Tliey trieel hard 
to get a single piisoner out of the number, but it was not 
possible, for none of them would capitulate, and they could not 
be killed before they luul slain many times tlieir number of the 
Moslems. The beardle.ss lad was the last survivor. When he 
perceived that he was going to be captured be mounted a tree 
that was near him and kept slashing away at his vital parts w ith 
hi.s scimitar till he fell dead. 

It can obviously be no accident that this nation makes its 
appearance in the annals of the West and of the East at about 

’ This is recorded by the other authorities on the early Russians. 
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the same time; Mr. MorKlI apjiarenth' imote.s a.s the hist e.xainple 
of the name Russian in a European antlior tlie form Rusis/i u.sed 
of a language wliich lie ipiotes for one of the Iliver Dnieper in 
a work b\’ the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus dated 950 ; 
as we have seen the events recorded hy Miskawaihi took place 
some seven years before that date. Like the geographers he is 
decidedly vague as to the place wlience they came; it appears to 
have been somewhere on the northern shores of the Caspian. 
This, he thinks, and not the Black .Sea bounded their country. 
Nor does he tell ns whether this was a private venture on the 
part of the invaders, or whether it was organizeil by the national 
government ; the nature of the enterprise suggests the lattm- 
rather than the former. The complete alisence of names is 
especially vexing, since these wouM have given some linguistic 
clues; thus a great deal is made out from the name ijuoted bv 
Constantine as Russian opposed to .Slavonic ; the word is said bv 
.Mortill to be Scandinavian, and this contirms the tradition of 
a Scandinavian invasion of the Russian territory near the end of 
the ninth century ; Russian territory meaning Nosgorod and the 
surrounding country, which is certainly far removed from the 
Ckispian. 

The summary which follows later in .M isk'awaihi's history 
states that the Russians had at the time no religion ; the 
detailed account is les.s trenchant, merely saving that the 
invader.s made no attempt at proselytizing, and only aimed at 
sovereignty; which last detail has the appearance of being 
etymological, since the word Rns in Arabic suggests a familiar 
group of w<jrds which signify headship. That resemblance 
cannot well be held to have suggested the form Rus in lieu of 
Russ, since we tind the former in the geographies which are some 
decades of years earlier, and Constantine's form Rnsi.^fi has the 
long vowel, which perhaps may come fiom the irilial name 
mentioned in Ezekiel, which .some h,i\e counccied with the 
Russians. The account of Ibn Rusteh implies that they had 
a religion iiivohing human sacritices; as the medicine men, who 
according to him were all-powerful in the country, were clearly 
priests. 

The detail given h\- .Miskawaihi that the Russian soldier 
besides his weapons habitually carried about with him various 
artisan's tools, is similar to what is stated bv Ibn Fadlan ; e\en 
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ill our own time the c.-irryini^ powers of tlie Russian soldier are 
said to be exceedingly great. When their accoutrements are 
compared in tlie summary to those of tlie Dailemites. tlie author 
appears to refer in the Hrst place to their being infantry; at 
times we find that in spite of tlie incessant disputes between 
the Dailemites and the Turkish elements in the armies of the time, 
the Dailemites could not dispen.se with the Turks, who pro\ ided the 
cavalry. The Dailemites were also exceedingly harily. and when 
battles had to be decided by a ijue.stion of endurance of privation 
it was found that the Turks’ gave way long before the Dailemites. 
A contemporary who ile.scribes how he once passed himself 
off as a Dailemite at the court of Abu l-t^asim Baridi. who for 
a time was in possession of Basrah, states that in order to do so 
he purchased a couple of mules and a set of javelins with armour 
and a soldier s kit ; and that he arranged his hair in the style of 
the Jil and the Dailemites. which he does not further explain. 
The other details which this person gives of the mode wherein he 
passed for a Dailemite illustrate their manners rather than their 
e((uipment. One of the reipiisites was to consume i|uantities of 
garlic, taking nothing to mollify the cons.'(|Uenees for the breath ; 
the other was to catch and kill Hies in the presence of the 
governor, which apparently was not in accordance with the usual 
etiquette. 

The statement about the funeral ceremonies is similar to that 
of Ibn Rusteh. though it appears to imply ratlier less ; 
Miskawaihi states from per.sonal knowledge that the warriors 
sword was buried with him, but as he .says nothinf of jewels or 
money being unearthed he can scarcely be cited as evidence for 
this practice ; on the other hand, he agrees that the wife of the 
deceased warrior was buried with him, and the fact that the 
swords were unearthed afterwards shows that burial and not 
burning was the custom with this division of the nation. The 
custom is, of course, recorded of other primitive races : and indeed 
of the Scythians, who are thought to be remote ancestors of the 
Russians ; Mr. MorHll quotes a description of the opening of 
a tomb in this region, which conHrmed the account given by 
Herodotus of the practice. 

It is characteristic of the objective and judicial attitude 
a.ssumed by the historian .Miskawaihi that he uses few or no 
harsh word.s about these invaders. It appears from liis chronicle 
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tliat owing to the absence of any central authority, the province 
Adharbaijan liad been the prey of a number of adventurers, 
and so little co-operation was there between the Islamic rulers, 
that while the person in possession of the province was 
endeavouring to recovei' the city from these powerful invaders, he 
found himself attacked in the I'ear by a Moslem prince. He 
holds that the citizens who took an active part against the 
invaders after the\’ had accepted thi.s foreign domination were 
the mob, not the educated class ; and he attributes the failure of 
the Christian negotiator to obtain reasonable terms after the 
inhabitants had detinitel}' sided with their former ruler against 
the Russians, to an unreasonable suspicion on the part of the 
Moslems. In what language thi.s Christian clerk communicated 
with the Russian invaders is not stated : wo may suspect that it 
was Greek. 

It is not clear that Bardhaah ever recovertul from what it 
underwent during this period. The notices of the place which 
have been collected from Armenian liistorians are all earlier than 
the Russian invasion: they are not consistent with regard to the 
names either of the province to which it should be assigned or of 
the people who lived there : an attempt was made by a bishop to 
unite them (eccle.siastically ) with the Armenians. In Yaqut's 
time. i.e. about 1200 A.n.. it was a village of no consequence. 
If it was on the River Kur, as .Miskawaihi states, that region 
appears to have entered Russian possession in the year 1813. 
At the beirinning of the nineteenth centurv it is described as 
a wretched village, the inhabitants having been forced to emigrate 
by the constant tvars of Georgians, Russians, and Persians. 



FUIiTHEll POEMS BY P() CHU-I, AXD AX EXTRACT 
FROM HIS PROSE WORKS, TOGETHER WITH TWO 
OIHER TAXG POEMS 

Translated hy AUTIU Il WaI.EY 

“Pom- liien contiMit t eii qiioi coiwi^te la iieautp de la Pot'-^ie il 

taiiJi'Oit pa^—dei' leiir 1 iiipnif ; et (SMiime la elio-e n'e-t [jas aisfc, anssi ne (ifiit-on 
JrllK[■e-^ ell iloiiner (pi'iiiie idee fort ^iiperHidelle " — f>ii Ilnl'l' . Tom in. ji. 'JlKt 

iN Titoix t rnix 

I N 170 Pot'Di'i^ I li;(\e oiveii an account of Po (,'liii-is 

life tmd translations of over sixty of Ids poems. 

Here are tvventf’-two furtlior poems, of Avldcli all Imt one 
are now translated for the first time. The excejition is No. 1 !), (ff 
which Ptizniaier oi\es a very imiecurate version in Deiikschr. 
d. K. Akad. d. Wiss. zu Wien, xxxvi ( 1888). p. 289. 

Tlie poems are followetl hy a rather dull ehost-story. It is 
tlie remote jincestor of the tales translated hy Professor Giles 
under the title " Stranjre Stories from a Chinese Studio”. 

Pu Sune-lino, •;[(f the author of the '■ Strange 

Stories '. was horn 8o0 ycar.s later than Po (Jhii-i. Their style 
is not dissimilar, though the later writer is generally more 
allusive. I conclude my article with two characteristic Tang 
poems, one hy Li Po the other hy Tu P’u '^ ). These 

will enable the reader to estimate the immense originality of 
Po Chii-i, who almost alone of T'ang poet.s, avoided the pedantry 
of ohscure literary allusion. 

1. Lazy Man’s Song 

(Circa SIO A.D.) 

I have got patronage, hut am too lazy to use it ; 

I have got land, but am too lazy to farm it. 

My house leaks ; I am too lazy to mend it ; 

My clothes are torn ; I am too lazy to darn them. 

I have got wine, but am too lazy to drink ; 

So its just the same as if my cellar were empty. 

I have got a harp, but am too lazy to play ; 

So it'.s just the same a.s if it had no strings. 


* Constable, 1918. 
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I\l3^ ^yife tells me there is no more bread in the house ; 

I want to bake, but am too lazv to grind. 

M\' friends and relatives write me long letters ; 

I .should like to read them, but the\’'re such a bother to open. 
I have alwa\’s been told that Chi Shu-^’eli ^ 

Passed his whole life in absolute idleness. 

But he pla\’ed the harp and sometimes transmuted metals. 

So even lie was not so lazv as I. 

o 

{Circa SI’:!.} 

Illness and idleness give me much leisure. 

What do I do with 1113- leisure, when it come.s ■' 

I cannot bring m3'self to discard inkstone and brush ; 

Xow and then I make a new poem. 

When the poem is made, it is slight and flavourless. 

A thing of derision to almost everr one. 

SujDerior people will be pained at the flatne.ss of the metre ; 
Common people will hate the plainness of the words. 

I sing it to mt’Self. then stop and think about it . . . 

^ ^ ^ « 

The Prefects of Soochow and P'eng-tse- 

Would perhaps have prai.sed it. but the3' died long ago. 

Who else would care to hear it ’ 
No one to-dav e.Kcept Yuan Chen. 

And Jic is banished to the citv (>f Chiang-Iing. 

For three 3’ears an usher in the Penal Court. 

Parted from me b3’ three thousand leagues 
He will never know even that the poem was made. 

3. Parting from the Winter Stove 

On the fifth da3' after the rise of Spring. 

Everywhere — the season .s gracious attitmles ' 

The white sun graduall\' lengthening its course. 

The blue-grev clouds hanging as tlujugh thev would fail ; 
The last icicle breaking into splinters of jade; 

The new stems mar.shalling red sprouts. 

The things I meet are all full of gladne^' . 

It is not onlv I who love the .Spring. 

^ Al.^so known as Chi K’an^^ a famou" qiueti’;t. 

- Wei Ving-wu. 8th Cent. and T'aoCirien, oh.5-427 A n 
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To welcome the tlowers I stand in the hade fjarden ; 

To enjoy the sunlight I sit under the front eaves. 

Yet still in iny heart there lingers one regret ; 

Soon I shall part with the flame of my red stove ! 

4. Winter Night 

{Written dnriwj ids rctheiacnt in sl’i.) 

My house is poor; tho.se that I love have left me; 
l\[j' body i.s sick ; I cannot join the feast. 

There is not a living soul before my eyes. 

As I lie alone locked in my cottage room, 
ify broken lamp burns with a feeble flame ; 

My tattered curtains are crooked and do not meet. 

“ Tsek, tsek on the door-stop and window-sill 
Again I hear the new snow fall. 

As I grow older, gradually I sleep le.ss ; 

I wake at midnight and sit up straiglit in bod. 

If I had not learned the ‘‘art of sitting and forgetting”,’ 
How could I endure tliis utter loneliness i 
Stiff and stark my body cleaves to the eartli ; 

Unimpeded my soul yields to Change.- 
So has it been for four long years, 

Through one thousand and three hundred night.s ' 

5. Visiting the Hsi-lin Temple 

(Written durimj hi.s exile.) 

I dismount from my horse at the Hsi-lin Temple ; 

I throw the porter my slender riding-whip. 

In the morning I work at a Government oflice-desk ; 

In the evening I become a dweller in the Sacred Hills. 

In the second montli to the north of Kuang-lu 
The ice breaks and the snow begins to melt. 

On the southern plantation the tea-plant thrusts its sprouts •. 
Through the northern sluice the veins of the sjuing ooze. 
******* 

This year there is war in An-hui, 

In every place soldiers are rushing to arms. 

' Ven Hui tolU Confucius that he had acquired the “art of sittina; and 
forgetting". Asked what tliat meant. Yen Hui replied, "I have learnt to 
discard my body and obliterate my intelligence : to abandon matter and be 
impervious to sense-jierreption. Ky this method I become one with the All- 
Pervading ". — Chmiiiij Tzii, cap. i i. 

- “ Change" is the principle of eudle&s mutation -wliich governs the L'niverse. 
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Men of learning have been suimnoned to the Council Boaid ; 
Men of action are marching to the battle-line. 

Only I, who liave no ta]ent.s at all, 

Am left in the mountains to play with tlie pebbles of the stream. 

6. Hearing the Early Oriole 

{Wnllen in exile.) 

The sun rose when I was stilt lying in bed ; 

An early oriole sang on the roof of my house. 

For a moment I tliought of the Royal Park at dawn 
When the Birds of Spring greet their Lord from hi.s trees. 

I remembered the dar's when I served before the Throne 
Pencil in hand, on duty at the Ch'eng-ming : 

At the lieight of .spring, when I paused an instant from work, 
Moi'iiing and evening, was this the voice I lieard ? 

Now i!i my exile the oriole sings again 
In the dreary stillness of Hshn-yang town . . . 

The bird's note cannot really have changed ; 

All the ditference lies in the listener’s heart. 

If he could but forget that he lives at the World's end, 

The bird would sing as it sang in the Palace of old. 

7. Dreaming that I went with Li and Yii to visit Yuan Chen 

{Written in exile.) 

At night I dreamt I was back in Ch‘ang-an : 

I saw again the faces of old friend.®. 

And in my dreams, under an Apiil sky. 

They led me by the hand to wander in the spring winds. 
Together we came to the village of Peace and Quiet ; 

We stopped our horses at the gate of Ytian Chen. 

Yuan Chen was sitting all alone; 

When he saw me coming, a smile jdayed on his face. 

He pointed back at the flowers in the western comt : 

Then opened wine in tlie northern summer-house. 

He seemed to be saying that neither of its had changed ; 

He .seemed to be regretting that joy will not stay ; 

That our .souls had met only for a little while. 

To 2:)art again with hardly time for <rreeting. 

I woke up and thought him still at my side ; 

I put out my hand ; there was nothing there at all. 
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8. 

[Having completed the fifteenth volume of his works, tlie 
poet sends it to his friends Yuan Chen and Li Chien, with 
a jesting poem.] 


{Written in 817.) 

My long poem, tlie Eternal Grief ", is a beautiful and moving 
work : 

My ten Songs of Shensi ’ are models of tunefulness. 

I cannot prevent Old Yuan from stealing my best rbymes ; 

But I earnestly beg Little Li to respect my ballads and songs. 
While I am alive, riches and honour will never fall to my lot ; 
But well I know that after I am dead, the fame of my books 
will live. 

This random talk and foolish boasting forgive me, for to-dav 
I have added volume fifteen to the row that stands to my 
name. 

9. Invitation to Hsiao Chu-Shih^ 

{Written ichen Governor of Chung-Cliou.) 

Within the Gorges there is no lack of men ; 

They are people one meets, not people one cares for. 

At my front door guests al.so arrive ; 

They are people one sits with, not people one knows. 

When I look up, there are only clouds and trees ; 

When I look down — only my wife and child. 

I .sleep, eat, get up or sit still : 

Apart from that, nothing happens at all. 

But beyond the city Hsiao the hermit dwells ; 

And with him at least I find myself at ease. 

For he can drink a full flagon of wine 
And is good at reciting long-line poems. 

Some afternoon, when the clerks have all gone home. 

At a season when the path by the river-bank is dry, 

I beg you, take up your staff of bamboo-wood 

And find your way to the parlour of the Government House. 

' Nos. 10, 11, 12. and 1.3 were written wlien tlie poet was Governor of a 
remote part of Ssechuan, in the extreme west of China. 
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10. To Li Chien 

The province I govern is huiiihle and remote ; 

Yet our festivals follow the Courtly Calendar. 

At rise of day we sacrificed to the Wind God, 

When darkly, darkly dawn <^liimnered in the sky. 

Officers followed, horsemen led the wny ; 

They brought us out to the wastes beyond the town, 
Where river-mi.sts fall heavier than rain, 

And the tires on the hill leap higher than the stars. 

Suddenly I remembered the early levees at Court 
When you and I galloped to the Purjile Yard. 

As we walked our horses up Dragon Tail Street 
We turned our heads and gazed at the Southern Hills. 
Since we parted, both of us have been growing old ; 

And our minds have been vexed by many anxious cares. 

Yet even now I fancy my ears are full 

Of the sound of jade tinkling on your bridle-.straps. 

11. The Spring Eiver 

Heat and cold, dusk and dawn have crowded one upon the 
other ; 

Suddenly I find it is two years since I came to Chung-chou. 
Through 1113' closed door.s I hear nothing but the morning and 
evening drum ; 

From 1113^ upper window.s all I see is the ships that come 
and go. 

In vain the orioles tempt me with their song to strav^ beneath 
the flowering trees ; 

In vain the grasses lure me by their colour to sit beside 
the pond. 

There is one thing and one alone I never tire of watching — 
The spring river as it trickles over the stones and babbles 
past the rocks. 

12. After Collecting the Autumn Taxes 

From m3' high castle I look at the town below 
Where the native.s of Pa cluster like a swarm of flies. 
How can I govern these people and lead them aright ? 

I cannot even understand what the3' sa3'. 
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But at least I am glad, now that the taxes are m, 

To learn tliat in rnv province tiiere is no discontent. 

I fear its prosperity i.s not due to me 

And was only caused by tlie year’s abundant crops, 

The papers that lie on my desk are simple and tew , 

My hou.se by tlie moat is leisurely and still. 

In the autumn rain the berrie.s fall from the eaves . 

At the evening bell the birds return to the wood. 

A broken suidigiit quavers over the southern porch 
Where I lie on my couch abandoned to idleness. 

1-3. The Little Nun at Lung Hua Monastery 

{Written circa SQO) 

Delicate eyebrows, very black hair — 

This little novice of only fourteen. 

At night she is scared by the stillness of the neighbouring 
forests ; 

On spring days she longs for a second meal. 

They tell me slie dawdles and does not get through her tasks ; 
Tliat .she gets up late and is behindhand with her ])rayers. 

But to tne she seems like a child of the Fairy Queen 
In the Palace of Flowers, waiting for her wedding-day. 

14. Good-bye to the People of Hangchow 

(.S?4 -I.D.) 

Blders and officers line tlie returning road : 

WTne and soup load tlie parting table. 

I liave not ruled you with the wi-'-dom of Shao Kung : ^ 

What is the reason your tears should fall .so fast t 

My taxes were lieavy, thougli many of the people were poor : 
The fanners were hungry, for often their fields were dry. 

All I did was to dam the water of the lake' 
xVtid help a little in a year when tilings were bad. 

^ A le:^*eniJary riiUr w )io rlwpon^eil jiistioe **itting uiitler a wild pear-tree. 

“ 1*0 Chu-i tiie dani on the Wc'tterii Lake which is sti'd known as 

Po's dam 
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lo. Written when Governor of Soochow 

A.D.) 

A Govei’nnieiit buildin" — not my own linnie, 

A Government garden — not my own trees. 

But at Lo-yang I liave a small lionse 

And on Wei river I have built a thatched hut. 

I am free from the ties of mariwing and giving in marriage ; 
If I choose to retire. I ha\e somewhere to end my days. 

And though I liave lingered long hevond mv time. 

To retire now would be better than not at all. 

It). Getting up early on a Spring Morning 

{Pait of a poem written when Govenior of Soochow in Sito.) 

The early light of the ri-ing sun shines on the beams of niy 
house : 

The first banging of opened doi,)r.s echoes like the roll of a drum. 
The dog lie.s curled on the stone step, for the earth is wet 
with dew ; 

The birds come near to the window ami chatter, telling that 
the day is line. 

With the lingering fumes of yesterday’s wine my head is still 
heavy ; 

With new doffing of winter chithes my body has grown light. 

17. Losing a Slave-girl 

Around my garden the little wall is low ; 

In the baililf.s lodge the lists are seldom cheidted, 

I am ashamed to think we were not always kind ; 

I regret your labours, that will never bo lepaid. 

The cageil bird owes no allegiance; 

The wind-tossed flower does nor cling to the tree. 

Where to-night she lies none oiri give us news. 

Xur any know.s. save- the bright watching moon, 

1'^. To a Talkative Guest 

The town-visitors easy talk llows in an emiless sti'eam ; 

'I’he countiy hosts ipiiet thoughts ramble timidlv on. 

‘T beg you. sir. do ii'U tell me about things at C'h ang-an ; 

For you enter< '1 just when my harp was tuned and Iving 
balanced on my knees. 
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19. The Pine-tree in the Courtyard 

Below the hall 

The pine-trees grow in front of the steps, 

Irregularly scattered— not in ordered lines. 

Some are tall and .some are low : 

The tallest of them is six roods high ; 

The lowe.st is not more than ten feet. 

They are like wild tilings 

And no one knows who planted them. 

The\' touch the walls of my blue-tiled house ; 

Their roots are sunk in the terrace of white sand. 

Morning and evening they are vi.sited by the wind and moon ; 
Rain or fine — they are free from dust and mud. 

In the gales of autumn they whisper a vague tune ; 

From the suns of summer they yield an icy shade. 

At the height of spring the fine evening rain 
Fills their leaves with a load of hanging pearls. 

At the year's end the time of great snow 
.Stamp,s their branches with a fret of glittering jade. 

Of the Four Seasons — each has its own mood ; 

Among all the trees none is like another. 

Last year, when they heard I had bought this house, 
Xeighbours mocked and the World called me mad — 

That a whole family of twice ten souls 
Should move house for the sake of a few pines ! 

Xow that I have come to them, what have they given me ? 
They have only loosened the buckles of my care. 

Yet even so, they are ‘Mnofitable friends ' 

And till my need of " converse with wise men . 

Yet when I consider how, still a man of the world, 

In belt and cap I scurry through dirt and dust, 

From time to time my heart twinges with shame 
That I am not fit to be master of my pines ! 

10. A Mad Poem addressed to my Nephews and Nieces 

(Circii SJ-O.) 

The World cheats those who cannot read ; 

I, happily, have mastered script and pen. 

^ See Analects of Confucius, 4 and 5, where three kinds of ** profitable 
friends '* and three kinds of “ profitable pleasures ' are descriVjed ; the third of 
the latter being ‘ plenty of intelligent companions 
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The World cheats tliose who hold no office ; 

I am blessed with high official rank. 

The old are often ill ; 

I at this day have not an ache or pain. 

They are often bui’dened with ties ; 

Bat I have finished with marriage and giving in mar 
No changes happen to disturb the quiet of my mind ; 
No business comes to impair the vigour of my limbs. 
Hence it is that now for ten j'cars 
Body and soul have rested in hermit peace. 

And all the more, in the last lingering years 
Wliat I shall need are very few things. 

A sincde ruo' to warm me throucrh the winter : 

O « O 

One meal to last me the whole day. 

It does not matter that my house is rather small ; 

One cannot sleep in more than one room ! 

It does not matter that I have not many horses ; 

One cannot ride in two coaches at once ! 

As fortunate as me among the people of the world 
Possibly one would find .seven out of ten. 

As contented as mo among a hundred men 
Look as you may, you will not find one. 

In the affairs of others even fools are wise ; 

In their own business even sages err. 

To no one else would I dare to speak my heart, 

So my wild words are addressed to my nephews and 


21. Illness 

{Written circa S4i, triten he was parahjsed.) 

Dear friend.s, there is no cause 
For so much .sympathy. 

I shall certainly contrive from time to time 
To take my walks abroad. 

All that matters is an active mind : 

What is the use of feet 1 

Bv land one can ride in a carrvinv-chair ; 

»' M O ■ 

By water, be rowed in a boat. 


riage. 


nieces. 
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2^. Resignation 

Keep off 3 'oiu' thoughts from tilings that are past and done ; 
For thinking of tlie past wakes regret and pain. 

Keep off your thoughts from thinking what will liapjien ; 

To think of the future tills one with disma}’. 

Better by day to sit like a sack in your chair ; 

Better by night to lie like a stone in your bed. 

When food comes, tlien open your mouth ; 

When sleep comes, then close your eyes. 


Record of a Strange Experience 

About 36 miles south-east of Hsia-kuei-hsien in Hua-chou 
there is a village called Yen-nien. South-west of the village 
stands what tvas once a private chapel ; but now no priest lives 
there. In the autumn of the 18th year of Yiian Ho (813 a.d.), in 
the seventh month, my cousin Hao came from Hua-chou to visit 
me, by the road whicli passes the chapel. When he reached the 
chapel-door he saw a number of women and girls of various ages 
.sitting and talking in the chancel, so loudly that their conversa- 
tion was audible at the door. 

Being hot and thirsty with riding he determined to go 
inside and rest for a little, and ask for something to drink. 
Finding that his attendant, Hsiao Shih-ch'ing, was not in sight, 
he dismounted and tied his horse’s bridle to the door-post. When 
he looked up, the women had all disappeared ! He thought they 
had retired into the inner room, but when he looked there he 
found no one. Then he thought perhaps they were behind the 
altar-wall.; but when he looked there, again he found no one. 
He then examined the walls all the way round the building and 
found that there was no breach or gap anywhere. He went 
back to the place where he had first seen them conversing ; the 

dust on the floor had not been disturbed, there was not a foot- 

print anywhere. 

Then he knew that the people he had seen were not human 

beings. He was too much frifrhtened to wait for his servant. 

Mounting his horse he galloped straight to my house and told me 
what had happened. I too was a.stoni.shed and questioned him 
about what he had heard the appaidtions say. He was able to 
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remember a good deal, more tlian I ha\e space to repeat. IMost 
of it was about an old man called Wasig Yin. As far as could be 
made out from what they said, they seemed to be drawing up 
a li.st of Wang’s misdeeds. 

The place is about a mile and three-quarters from my house, 
so one day we went there together We discovered that there 
had actually lived in the village an old man called Wang Yin. 
who made up his mind to live in a building which lay a few 
hundred paces east of the chapel. He repaired the garden walls 
and house, built a threshing-lloor. planted trees, and the day after 
his operations were completed, immediately )noved in. He had 
not been in the house an hour when be fell dead. By next day 
his wife was dead, and in a very short time two of his sons 
with their wives and one grandson were aKo dead. There only 
remained one son, called Ming-chin. who was so unnerved that he 
did not know what to do. However, thinking tliat the site was 
in some way unlucky, he pulled down the hou^e. felled the trees, 
removed in the night, and eventually came to no harm. 

Such an episerde as this convinc.'S nm that there may after 
all be some truth in the story of how the ghosts of the assembled 
Sages were overheard in the temple plotting the death of T.s'ao 
Ts'ao,^ and in the story of the lady who was sent to burn Mi Chu's 
hou.se.- 

In the autumn of the next year my cousin and I. in the 
course of an excursion, again visited the place. There was 
nothing left of Wang's house except the garden walls. The well 
had collapsed and the fire-place was in ruins. No one from the 
village dared to settle there. 

Ihu ! To what agency must wi.‘ attribute these occurrences > 
d’o Destiny — or to Chance ' Was the .site inauspicious for human 
habitation or had the Wang family committed some secret ciime 
for which the .spirits had determined it must }iay tin- penalty i 

To these (juestions I can find no answer, but have inscribed 
the story on the wall of the shrine, that it may await the 
discrimination of the curiou.s. 

^ !.').■) ‘ 22 ') A.D.. fuHijtler "I tin- W'ei 

- .Mi CliU (‘-{nl cent. .a.i> i lioiiie (ine day ^Yiltrn a ni\ Li'l\ 

stop|>ed him on the road and him "he wa** a "pint "riii ’ny IlL-aYcn to hum hi" 
hou"e. Following’ her advi<*e. lie Imiiied on ahead and hiul ju"r time to "Uve his 
furnituie before hi" iioiise burst into Haine". 
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A Poem by Li P® 
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translated 
( 2nd ed.). p. 29, a follows : — 

Fleur Defeudi'^ 

r. 1 1 • 1 T 1 ' . .ire! tee secoue in a barque, 

bous la claire lune d autoinne, lean a^^ire ^ ^ 

Solitaire, je vogue sur le lac du Sud, et je cuei e es lotus 

blancs. Oh! qu'elle est belle, la blanche fleui ^ u otus 

n • 1 ] ^ ^ ^ in- • . T’li ardent de.sir me devore 

Quelle e.st delicate et delicieuse . bn aiu 

de lui avouer la pas.sion rju'elle ni insjiirt 

Helas uiie tristesse mortelle subineryc nion cceui ein aication 

sen va a la derive, .sur les eau-X naniuoises. qui sen out uu 

jouet. 

The same poem is translated by An'>a 'oa Beinliaidi (Mittb. 

d. Sem. f. Or. .Spraclien. 1916. p. 126) — 

. 1 I w r tlie Herbstsonne ; [reading 

Aut dem grunen \\ asser leuclitet nie - l => 

U ■ not T3] auf dem sudlicheii See pfldckt er die Aveissen Bluten. 

Die Lotosblumen wollen ihm hold zusptccben, abei xuinmei totete 

den Scliitlenden. 

F^otes 

rp- , rp, T 1 • V, i, rributarv" of the Hsiang iT[t 

Title : The Lu-.sliui yK "as a tiinuL-*v „ nu 

Pdver in Hunan. The ■ Ballad of Ld-sl*”'" "as the name of an 

ancient harp-tune. Li Po has taken this as the title of his poem. 

rp, X- I u I II 1-ike in the vicinity. The 

ihe Aan-hu must have been a small lane 

lady (the er of the German version is ceitainlj a mistake) on 

an autunin night Avhen the moon is shining on the Lii Ri\ei, goes- 
to the .Southein Lake to pluck white pTn-flowei oi fiog-bite . 
These were common niarsh-Howers plucked bv AAomen in the 

autumn as love-charins. Suddenly tihe sees some lotus-flov eis. 
Judith Gautier identities the ^ ^ with the^ but the 

contrast between theni is in reality the whole point of the poem. 

The lotus-dowers are so beautiful that they almost speak.” 
There must here be an allusion to the well-known storj of the 
Emperor Ming Huang (665-762 A.i>.)- 0“^ day when he was 
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walking in his garden he .■^aw some white lotus-flowers ju‘-t 
coining into hlooni. Pointing to his favourite concubine Yang 
Kuei-foi, he exclaimed, " Here I have a flower that is better than 
those lotuses, for she is a living flower that can .sjieak 

The lady in the boat is grieved at the sight of the lotuses 
because they are not like ordinary speechless floweis. but actually 
challenge comparison with the ' living and speaking beauty " of 
a woman. But there is a further [loiiit. P in-flowers are used as 
a charm to retain the affections of absent lovers. From the fact 
that the lady was gathering such flowers we may infer that slm 
was parted from her lover and was afraid he might not be 
faithful. The .sight of the lotuses reminds her that there are 
other women more beautiful than she is just as the lotus is mor<‘ 
beautiful than the common fiog-bite. 

I would therefore translate as folhnv.s : — 

'■ Bnll'i'l of L" Wafer. 

On Lti Water shines the autumn moon ; 

On the South Lake .she plucks white pin-flcnver.s. 

But the lotus-flower.s are so beautiful that they seeui to .speak . 

And the lady of the floating boat is stricken with grief.' 

I do not think that anyone familiar with T'ang ji] will 
consider this interpretation too elaborate. 

A Poem by Tu Fu ‘ 

Kao Hsien-chih ^ 'vas the son of a Korean who liad 

served with distinction in the f'hinese army, Hsien-chih himself 
became a general at the age of 20. and later. Assistant 
Military Protector of Turkr-stan |f gij ^ |g. In 74-7 a.d. 
(vidr Chavannes, Zr.s Turcs Orcidrnfi' n.r, p. ].'32) he distinguished 
himself by leading a Chinese army over the Hindu Khu^h and 
obtaining the submission of the king of Little Pu-lii (modern 

district of Cilgiti. He encouiimred no military oppO'ition. and 
the feat was one of diplomacy rather th.-in of arms. In 749 he 
returned to the capital. (_'h ang-an, bringing with him n Taitar 
charger of the kiml known as -jtj* 0^. In 7.70 he was b.ack 
ag.ain in Tui’kestan ;ind in 7ol w. is heavily defeateil bv the Arabs 
on tlm banks of the Kiver I alas. Le- de^astre 7•prouv7• jiar Kao 
.Sien-tche sur les bords de la riviere 'I'ahis marpue la lin de la 
puissance des (biiinois dans les p.iys d Occident (0’lia\annes 

• 1 hi'' ha^ n«'t IttMi htimif. 
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loc. cit.. p. 29Si. Tlie poem I am aliout to translate was written 
by Tu Fu ( 7 1 2-770 A. D. ), (.me of the most celeljrated of Chinese 
poets. It deals nominally with Kao Hsien-cliih's Tartar horse, 
but the inner meaning of it (as all the commentators agree) is 
sometliing of this kind : AVhy hai this able and distinguished 
general .so long been allowed to live in retirement ? Why i.s he 
not encouraged to repeat his former victorious exploits ? " This 
could not have been written in the interval between Ilsien-chih's 
two campaigns, for he was only at the capital for a few months. 
It must therefore have been written after his defeat in 7.51. 
This took place in the autumn, so that he could not have been in 
Ch'ang-an till the spring of 752. 

Of the defeat Tu Fu apparently knew nothing. Such incidents 
were naturally concealed as far as possible. Our own knowledge 
of the Talas battle is chiefly derived from Ssu-ma Kuang's 
History and from Arabic .sources. The Old T'ang History does 
not mention it at all ; the new history names it, but does not say 
which side was victorious! The 0(jvernment were doubtless in 
possession of fuller iuformati'ui and had good reasons for keeping 
Kao on the retired list. 

But his opportunity soon came. When the revolt of An Lu- 
sluin broke out in 755, Kai) Hsicn-chih was summoned to defend 
the dynasty. In the same year the failure of the Imperial armies 
necessitated “ penal measures and Kao was executed. 
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A Song of Kao Hsien-chih’s Blue Colt 

The Military Protector of An-hsi’s Tartar ■“ blue colt ” 

Suddenly the noise of its reputation came flying from west to east. 
It was said the enemy could mjt stand when this horse approached 
their ranks ; 
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By resolution as tirm as its master's it had won the great fight. 
When the battle was over it was carefully tended and allowed to 
go where it would : 

tiwiftly it came from a far countiy over deserts of sliifting sand. 
But its dauntless frame would not receive the kindness of stabled 
ease ; 

Its bold spirit was brooding still on the contest.s of the battlefield. 
Its ankles are slender, its hoofs are high ; hard a.s though shod 
with iron ; 

Hoofs that have riven the packed ice on the frozen river of 
Turfan. 

Its five-flower mane scatters in the wind and covers its flanks like 
a cloud ; 

Only after the passage of a thousand leagues does its skin exude 
blood. 

The stoutest lads of Ch‘ang-an dare not mount its back ; 

Tiiat its gallop is .swifter than the lightning's flash all the City 
knows. 

With blue tassels tied to its neck you are letting it grow old ; 
Shall it never again find cause to issue by the road of the 
Western Gate ? 

Xotes 

(1) Ch‘ing tsfiing ^ |§, “blue piebald-horse,” is apparently 

an abbreviated form of ^ ^ “ piebald horse of Lake 

Kokonor.” Parker, in H Thousand Years of the. Tartars {ch. 4, 
The Tukuhun Sien-pi of Kokonor) quotes the following passage : 
'■ There is a small island in Kokonor, and every year when the lake 
is frozen a number of fine mares are driven on to the island ; the 
foals are collected the following winter. A number of splendid 
Persian mares were obtained by the Tukuhun for this purpose, 
and their young obtained great repute for swiftness as ’ Kokonor 
colts The phraseology used by Tu Fu in his account of this 
Tartar charger is borrowed, after the manner of T'ang poets, from 
various early sources : (tOThe^lg '■ Song of the Heavenly 

Horse.” Han dynasty. (h) Ts‘ao Ts‘ao's igr ^ ( 1.55-220 A. d.) 
poem ^ “ The tortoise, though long-lived . . .'' (c) Yen 

Yen-chih's ^ ^ (384-456 A.d.) || gj ,E| ^ ■■ Poetical 

Description of a bay and white horse ". 

(2) ^ ik M' ” bas not yet received (i.e. does not desire 
to receive) the favour of lying down in the stable '’. Cf. IVao 
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Ts ao’s poem, referred to above, “ An old charger may lie down in 
the stable, but it would like to be galloping a thousand li. 
A brave warrior, though he be growing old, still preserves a stout 
heart.” 

(3) “River of Turfan.” Literally Chiao-ho ^ “The 
Joined Rivers,” near Turfan and at that time headquarters of the 
military government of Turkestan, near the modern village of 
Yarkhoto. Sir Aurel Stein, in Desert Cities of Cathay gives 
two photos of the ruins of old Chiao-ho. 

“ five-flower,” explained as being a decorative 
method of cutting the horse’s mane. It often means no more 
than “ many-coloured ”. 

(5) “ The descendants of the Heavenly Horse sweat blood 
instead of water.” 

(6) The tneaning is, “ Just as Kao’s horse cannot be ridden by 
the boys of Ch‘ang-an, so his master is too strong and autocratic 
a character to use in a governmental capacit}’. The civilian 
authorities are frightened of him.” 

(7) m m The commentators tell us that is in the 

sense of The usual meaning of is, of course, “ beautiful 

woman." 

(8) “ You are letting it . . : the :g primarily refers to the 

horse’s master, but it also refers to the Emperor’s ^ treatment of 
his general. 

(9) IS “ Heng-rnen ” was the chief western gate of 
Ch‘ang-an, and travellers going in the direction of Turkestan 
would leave the city by it. 
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By Miss Alice Werner, I’niversity Reader in .Swahili and the 
Bantu Lanjruai^es 


S WAHILI stands alone anion*:: the Bantu laiiRuatres in 
jio.s.sessing a literature, which originated het'ore the people 
came in contact with Europeans and has prohahly heen in exist- 
ence tor several centuries. The Arabs, who .settled on the east 
coast of Africa from the .‘-eventh century onwards hmueht with 
them their alphabet and their pros(jd_\' ; and their deseendants 
who, intermarrying- with the dauehter.s of the land. e\ol\td the 
Swahili language, have preserved both to thi.s day. though not 
without moditications. The use of the Arabic aljihabet to 
expres.s Swahili sounds involves considerable difficulties, and 
though some of these have been surmounted by exjiedients 
similar to those adopted in writing Turkish. Per-iaii. .Malay, etc., 
the readiiiir even of an ordinarx' letter is b\’ no means alwav.s 
a simple matter. 

When the Arabic alphabet was first applied to the .Swahili 
language it is at present impossible to say. The eailiest 
.settlement seems to have been that on the island of Pate 
(.v.li. G'SIM. The coloni'.ts hrought with them not only their 
written character, but a certain ami.mnt of literary culture and 
the wav in which Arabic metu-s luive been adapted to th(- 
.Swahili language (not only by scholais, but in pojiular songs) 
shows that they must have been naturalized for a very long 


period. I am not aware whether the date of any existing poetiv 
has lieeii satisfaetoril V determined. 'J'he Ivrics attiibuted to 


Liongo Fumo ' which are exceedingly archaic in language date 
if genuine, either from the .sixteenth or jiossil.lv from the 
thii-lt.-'-nlh eiuitury.-’ The Portuguese records hardly, if at all. 


‘ 'riiL--'** 111 e ^ y iiuiuei ‘HI-- T po-s'-c'-- a <'i.j)y of a iHanH'*L‘i lyt in lon-j'inL'- to 
M/.t-t- I'lii M.iIm'IIioo lit >liel.i il bt-lu-ve ( ’aptjiin uhI hti^ nnorla-ri, 

a-s .1 •'fi io-s r.ikon 'low n ftniii tin- ro'-itation ot a liljivl -si-hnl tr ar \Vir u. aNo n.uiu.d 
M/ot.-'ltin iii-'h.u o I- Auk'll t. ] aic quil», tii-liiH ( Iiolu iIjh {hu-ih jiiintcl ni 

Sii-iihili 7 ’*//*' i|i|) 4 o 4 Hn'. 

- ThoulTo 'ffiii" t o }if' <i hi-stoi U'.tl j.«|s.oii w lio Ii.i’s at 1 1 . 1 ' l b'l m }i]in»' If on** ut 
ill'.* in»uiv ')t the M \ rli i «* appMuiix to tin- la-sl \oiurn»‘ or 77o 

iiol'hu Iln'i'ih , : ho WM-s inviilnt la'uh* to t*\ oi \ i Innir I *ni a«-oj.{nr ijo. . Ih- ,i j .{ •! n <1 
nt oiif.* jiaiiKuiar -pot }iut i-s wncb-i t aiiii \ ii^ lo hi-' ilai'-. >oinL* 

s 
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mention the existence of the Swahili language, though the few 
words preserved by Sir Thomas Herbert ( 1 G’27) show that it. 
or at all events something \ ery similar, was spoken in the 
Comoro Islands three hundred years ago. All known docu- 
ments of any anticjuity appeal . like the ‘'Chronicle of Kihva ' . 
to be wiitten in Arabic. 

A tantalizing reference occurs in the second volume of the 
where Sir William Jones, describing a visit 
paid in 178.‘1 to ' the island of Hinzuan or Johanna ' . says that 
.Sayyid Ahmed, a native of that island, " gave Captain 
Williamson, who wished to present .some literary curiosities to 
the library at Cublin, a small roll containing a hymn in Arabic 
letters, but in the language of Mombaza [-sfc]. which was mixed 
with Arabic: but it hardly deserved examination, since the study 
of languages has little intrinsic value, and is only useful as the 
instrument of real knowledge, which we can scarce expect from 
the poets of the Mozambiijue." 

It is greatly to be regretted that the father of Comparative 
Philology should, unlike his successors, have thought so lightly of 
barbarous idioms, for a Swahili hymn, written down before 
178J, would be a document of great interest to-day. I have made 
ineffectual efforts to trace the IMS. — neither the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, nor that of the Royal Irish Academy 
appears to know anything of it. 

ICrapf sent t(t Europe two IM.S.S of long poems {temi) which 
lay for a long time in the library of the German Oriental .Society ; 
the one, Utf'nzi im Shufaka (295 stanzas), was published by the 
late Dr. Btittncr (in his Anthologie tier i^uohdi - Littcnitur, 
1894). with a German translation ; the other. Vliao chu Herkal 
(i.e. the Emperor Heraclius), was edited by Professor ileinhof and 
appeared in the Zvitsekrift far Kolonialspnichen, 1912. Two 
other poems, the Uteazi va Mi iraji and the Utenzi ica 
kiUdaxifakicr Miilaimndi, were published in Buttner’s collection; 
they were sent to him by 3Ir. D. J. Rankin, late British Consul. 

-iiy tliiit lie fought aguiii.-t the Wasegeju and the Portuguese (who were in 
alliaiiee iii loSOl : others, wliose authority seems fairly good, that Liongo's 
[irineiiiahty of .Shaka (or rather that of his hiother, for Liongo was not 'the 
ucnial chiefi was conqueied hy Omar bin .Muhammad, fifth Sultan ot Pate, 
variously stated to have died in .v.ii. 74.-) (a.d. i:U 4) and to liuve reigned from 
.\.H. 740 9.-). 

* ( 1 , 8S ot the octavo edition. 
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iIozaiiibi(jue. The first relates tlie Propliet'.s iiij^ht jouriiex on 
Borak to Jerusalem, Hell and Paradise, the second (21)4 stanzas) 
his death. This last is exceedingly popular in East Afiica, 
especially among the women, many of whom know passages of it 
by heart. 

The only comjilete Swahili poem published in this countiy, so 
far as I am aware, is the InkixJiiiji ( “ Revelation ), of which two 
te.xts appear in CajJain Stigand s (irti imunr of fJie Didleetlc 
CliaiKjps in tli'j Kisn-nhili Lo ntjnofje, one (alited and annotated 
by the author, the other (to which is appended a metrical 
translation) by the Rev. \V. E. Taylor, formerly of Mombasa, and 
author of Afi'n'iin A />lioi'it!iii-'\ 

In his preface to tlie last-named work. 31 r. Taylor states that 
he possesses a collection of .Swahili poems in MS. It is much 
to bo desireil that tliis veteran .scholar should be enabled to 
gi\e to the world the fruits of his long study and experience 
and make generally accessilde at lea.st s(nne of the work 
of Sikujua, 3Iuyaka. and Muhammad bin Ahmad'l-ilamba.sii 
i^eyond the fragments quoted in his book. Bishop Steere, in hi.s 
S>r((}iili T(i/e.s, printed the opening stanzas of an Utenzi on the 
history of Job ( A which is now about to bo published in 
the Harvard African Sfndica, from a complete text obtained by 
me at Lamu. 

Thotigh. as we bas e said, the metre.s u.sed were introduced by 
the Arabs, the accentuation and intonation of the two languages 
are so different tliat they have necessarily been handled with 
great freedom, and there may be .some which cannot be directly 
traced to Arabic originals. Nothing .shows so well the extent to 
which this imported art of versification has really taken root 
in the languages as the constant recurrence, in the enormous body 
of orally current pcjpular songs, of two or three stanza forms which 
are also found in Italian folk-poetry and doubtless derived from 
the same source. Of these some specimens will be given 
presently. 

I am at a lo'-s to know why Buttner should have said. “ Das 
\'ersma.ss isl meist jambisch oder trochaisch, dem ganzen Typus 
der .Suahelisprache augerne.ssen.’’ In my experience, vei y few, if 
any poems, as read by a native, could be scanned in this way, and 
it is exceedingly difficult to write Swahili \er.se in either of these 
metre.s, without continually violating the rtiles of accentuation. 
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Steere comes nearer tlie truth when he saj's {SicaJtili Tales, 
Preface, p. xi) tliafc ■ Swaliili verse is generally marked by a sort 
of anapaestic accent”, hut the best account of tlie matter I liave 
seen is that giveti by P. Sacleux,' which I make no apology for 
quoting in full : — 

"La ver.sitication Swahilie a pour base le nomhre des .syllahe.s 
et des accents d vine part, la rime ou rassonance de l autie. 
L’accent, dont il est ici question, est, non pas I'accent toni(|ue propi e 
ii chaque mot pris isoh'ment mais I'accent oratoire qui atti ihue la 
hauteur et la duree ordinaii (unent ii ravant-derniere syllahe de 
chacun des mots principaux. 

'■ Les vers communement employes sont de 6, 8, 1 0, 12, J I, el 1 G 
sy 1 lakes : ceux de 10 syllahes avec une ensure apri’S la 4'^. ceiix 
de 12 avec la cesure apres la II y a deux accents dans los 

vers do 8, 4, 6, ft 8 s\dlahes, trois dans ceux de 10 syllahes, 
4 dans ceux de 12 ft 14. 

” Le nomhre de syllahes n'est pas toujours de i-igueur, surtout 
quand le vers est un peu long. II suffit, en ce ca.s, que les 
accents rhythnnques soient observes.” 

The accemts marked in the specimens given hy this writer 
(pp. 828-860) agree with the way in which I have always 
heard ver.se read or recited hy natives; and the conclusion I am 
led to adopt is that the verse is measured hy heats rather than hy 
syllahles, and, in the latter, recognizes no distinction between 
long and short. It has thus departed considerably (as was only 
to he expected from the genius of the language) from the strict 
canons of Arabic poetry. 

Swahili veise is always rhymed, though the rhymes mav not 
always he such as would he admitted in English. The "identical 
rhyme” (the French rmie riche') is very common, and manv 
rhymes might more properly he described as "assonances'', 
though it is usually the consonant (not, as in Spanish, the 
vowel) which is identical, llhymes are always (or with verv' 
few exceptions) double ; as it is a universal rule in Swahili 
that the accent falls on the penultimate, it ci,iuld hardiv he 
otherwise. The single rhymes neces.sitated by the use of 
Eur<jpean tunes in mission hymn-hooks (such as the IMomhasa 
Nijimbo na Hi)n(li) are obtained, either by most tin warraiitahl v 
displacing the acetmt, or mote rarely, by making use of 

^ (h'amwmn' dt.> lOoO). p. ‘)i2T 
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monosyllabic pai’ticles (sucli as tu, “only," “merely") or words 
like which, tlioiigh really of two syllables, are apt to be 

pronounced as if containing a single long vowel. For instance, 
the Swahili ver.sion of “The Son of God goe.s forth to war’" 
opens thus : — 

Mwana wa Mngu atoka 
Kwenenda vitani, 

Beramuye ametweka, 

Tunuiandamein. 

It has been argued that such violation of the accentual laws 
is quite permissible, because the thing is constantly done in 
native verse. Thus, the Rev. W. E. Taylor sa\s {African 
Aphorisms, p. 88) ; “ The rhythmical accents ” (in an “ old nursery 
song"’ which he quotes) “ are marked according to the native air, 
thus showing how greatly the tonic accent may be altered fox- 
musical purposes."’ But the difficulU' of reading some of the 
lines as marked suggests a doubt as to whether this writer has 
sometimes failed to distinguish between stie.ss and pitch, and so 
taken a rising intonation for a “ rhythmical accent "’. It is quite 
true that, in singing, an accent is frecjuently placed on a syllable 
which would not be stressed in ordinary speech ; but in these 
cases the effect is (piite different from that produced by the 
hymns intended for English “ common metre "’ tunes. In the 
popular '• Kiti cha niaguu mane”, the last syllable of the last 
word is accented. Furtlier on in the same song occurs the line : 

Jbngdb huvaa pete, si urbngo. 

Here the stress falls about e<|ually on the three syllables of the 
first word ; the next .sti-ess is on ran (two .syllables pronounced 
as one long one), and pete, which would normally have the accent 
on the first sx-llable, has none at all, both c"s being nunle \ery 
short. In another song, kinnaina (“a little animal ” or “a small 
piece of meat "'. probably, in this case, the latter) has all three 
syllables stressed when it stands in an emphatic position at the 
end of the line ; elsewhere it ha.s its normal accent : 

Chakula madbsha, kinyfima bndbsha. 

But this musical accent does not belong to our subject, as it is 
distinct from the question of metre, and I have very rarely, if 
ever, met with any verses which, when merely read, not sung, 
require the accent placed otherwi.se than in ordinai'y speech. 
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There are in existence a nnniijer f)f loiiy poems calleh Teuzi 
(pi. of Ut^tizi. '), whicli may he clas.se(l as epic and didactic, since 
a native authority say.s that an Ufcmi deals eitlier with ' matters 
of war or matters of religion ’, and tliey .seem alm(>.si always 

to he narratives. Sltairi i^ applied to most other poems, 

whether short lyrics or longer pieces of a didactic or religions 
character. For longer poems, tlie favonrite metres are three, all 
used ill fonr-line stanzas, of which three lines rhyme togetlier, 
while the fourth is a continuous rhyme running through the 
whole poem. The first of these, exemplified in the C teuzi iru 
Mib’aji, has four heats and (generally) fourteen syllables to 
a line, e.g. : 

Ai Muhamimuli, ni uwdngo v.ike khah;iri, 

Usiku umdya wafikia mhali safari ! 

Mhingu nkaziisha ukaona .Miila jahl.ari 
Uzidie shiini, uwiingo, hashaye tuma. 

Tint .s(,‘Cond is used in the I nkishuji. pnhlished hy the Kev. W. E.. 
Taylor, in the appendix to Captain .Stigand's Dinleef in iz^n-nhili. 
The lines consist of eleven .syllahles, and the rhythm is marked 
by Mr. Taylor ( p. 84) as follows : — 

Aimi wa wapi || wiikazindiwa, 

Ziluzo za matdi y wasiza-ngdwii ! 

Wiisiriye wote II kiiwa mahhwii; 

Leo ni wai'ishi II waliushiye. 

Here, again, it is difficult to resist a suspicion that the final 
stdlables of mato. vote, etc., are distinguished, not hy a rhythmic 
stre.ss, but hy a rising inflection, and that the line is leally one of 
four beats, which a native would read : 

Aimi wa wapi, tvakazindiwa. 

The metre of this poem is similar to that of an alphabetical 
acrostic, written out for me In- Muhamadi Kijuma of Lamu, 
which begins, 

Andika mwandishi II khati utuze. 

But the greater number of tenzi are written in a .shorter line, 
having two beats onlv. 

O v 

* In the Lamu dialect (in which most of the-^e poems are written), Utendi, 

tendi. From the verh ff'ndtt, ‘’do,* ** ‘‘act.” 
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Jibiuili akegeiiui. 
Tabibu kaiiitezanui, 
Baadiiye akaseiiui 
Watii wakiiiisikia. 


^L'liis is fi'oiii the Uteazi iva Shiif(ik<i. of wliicli more presently. 
The Uienzi icii Ai/uhn, tlie Kulnicafuhir^ ^[ull<nn(uli . i\\Q H<idith i 
i/ii Lion<ji). and many otliers, are in tlie same stanza. 

The shorter lyrics e.xhibit a variety, not so much of metie as 
of .stanza-forms, some of whicli strikingly recall those found in 
Italian popular poetry — e.g. the rispelto — which is probably to be 
explained by a common derivation. These miiahd.iri are written 
or improvised both by men and women, though tlie accomplish- 
ment is not so common as it was at Mombasa, twenty or 
thirty years ago. There is an immense body of ver.se in 
circulation, not easy to classify definitely into • literary ’ and 
‘•popular’’ sections; some poems which may originally have been 
written are now handed on by the numerous people who .sing and 
recite them from memory, while otliers, orally tran.smitted, may 
have been committed to writing at a later stage. .Some specimen.s 
of these, collected chiefly at Jomvu,’ may be given liere — ■ 


Maskini, njiwa wangu 
Alikwenda na Waarabu, 
Guu lakwe ni la fetha. 
Bawa lakwe la thahabu. 
Lhsinione kukonda, 

Roho ikatika taabu. 


Ah ! woe is me, my little dove 
Is stolen away and sold ! 

Her foot, it was of silver. 

He r wing of beaten gold. 

'riiink not 'tis sickness waste.s 
me — 

My heart is dead and cold." 


, Somewhat ditferent in character is : 


Kwamba wanipenda. 
Enda mbiombio. 
Limenipendeza, 
.Shada lakinukajio. 


If you (really) loved me 
(You would) run quickly. 

It is pleasing to me, 

The flower which smells sweet. 


* A few miles from Momba.sa on the creek leading to Rabiii. 

■- Literallv : "Poor (me) 1 my pigeon went away with (has been carried olf 
by) the Arabs. Her foot was of silver, her wing of gold. Do not think that 
I have grown thin (from any ordinary cause : if 1 look ill, it is that) my life is 
cut olf bv trouble. " A different version, seemingly obtained at Zanzibar, or on 
the adjacent coast, is printed in Velten’s Prosu iind Pofsit der Simlie/i (Berlin, 
1907), p. ■1"26. 
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Wanipa maji inatupvi (But) you liave given me 

nothing but water 

Kunisonga moyo. , To compress my lieart.' 

A curious metre, recalling the Italian street-song Margar'i. is tlie 
following : — 

Sijikele — 

Heri. mama, kakaa, 

^Iwingi slicre, 

Waunie wakuliadaa. 

Enda bure, 

Watama la kitambaa. 


It is not easy to get a satisfactory translation of this, but its 
general drift seems to bt; a warning addressed to a girl against 
male perfidy — ^and, by a very curious coincidence, the fourth line 
is an almost exact eijuivalent to “ L’uom e traditore ’ in the song 
above referred to. To get the cadence of these lines, one has 
only to read them aloud with the stress of ordinarv .speech — 
i.e. on the penultimate syllable of eveiy word. 

At the Kihunzi or New Year’s festival (not the variable 
-Moslem New Year, but a fixed celebration in A)igu.st, supposed trj 
be deri\ed from the Persians), the little boys of the Koran schools- 
go round the town carrying their writing-boards ( rt<(>ao) decorated 
in various colours, and singing a song of which several versions 
are current. One is printed by Biittner (Anthologio ans dcr 
Sualieli-Lifteratu)',- p. 18-1) ; another, obtained at Jomvu, is as^ 
follows ; — 


Si zetu, si zetu 

Za mwalimu wetu ; 

Na panga na ngao 
Na kalamu zetu. 
Tupite kwa juu, 
Twenende kwa pwani. 
Tupige makofi 
Mabanyani ! 


1 1 he matters ai e) not ours, not 
ours 

(But) of our teacher. 

( W e go) with swords and shields 
And our pens. 

Let us pa.ss by (the road) above. 
Let us go by the beach 
And box the ears (of) 

The Banyans. 


' -V common s.iyiiig. cf. Taylor^ Arn,„,i A/sliori-m.-i. § 099 pj, 5.2_3 -y,,. 

o(fer a guest “bare water", i.e. with no admi-xture of lime-juice, etc., or instead 
of tea, and without any accompanying tood, i> considered the extreme of 
stinginess and inliospitahty. 

Berlin (E. Felber). 1894 . 
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Steere (Handbook of the Swahili Language, p. 76). says: 
Formerly no inquiry was made as to any one killed or hurt on 
this day, and it is .still (1870) the custom to go armed and to he 
on the guard against private enemies. It used to be a favomite 
amusement to throw any Indians that could be caught into the 
Sea, and otherwise ill-u.se them, until the British Government 
interfered for their protection. 

Brobably this is alluded to in the song, as dictated by some 
small schoolboys at Jomvu. The old headman (inzee) of the 
village, however, said this was not the correct version, and gave 
a very ditt’erent turn (perhaps with a view to edification') to hi.s 
own, which concludes : 

Tupigwe makofi 
Ni Maban^’ani. 

'■ We get our ears boxed by the Banyans. ' 

In this case mwaliniH and ki'daniu keep their Arabic 
accentuation the better to fit the metre : ordinarily they are heard 
a.s mw(dirnu and kalaniu. 

With regard to rhymes. Steere says : '■ There is a sort of 
rhyme made by the final syllable, which is generally the same 
in each line throughout the piece . . . 'I'he rhyme is to the 
eye more than to the car, as all the final .syllables being 
unaccented, the prominent sounds often destroy the feeling of 
rhv’ine. I suppose this system of identical endings is copied 
from the Arabic, of which the accentuati(jn is veiy ditt'erent." ^ 

An e.xaminatiou of the specimens already given and those 
presently to be given will show that this cannot be accepted 
quite without (juali fication. We find numerous examples of 

<hmble rhymes ([uite satisfactory from any pnint of view 

as in the old Zanzibar jingle ; 

Beit-il-ajaib imenipendi'za. The .Sultan's Palace is mv 

delight. 

Imejengwa pale chini ya gereza. Built yonder below the Fort on 

the height. 

Imetiwa rangi juu, imepambwa Adorned with colotirs and sil ver 
feza, white: — 

Xa Bwana Khalidi anacheza- Prince Khaled plays in its 
ebeza. chambers bright. 

Strnfn/i I'a/ts iPiefjireL pp. 
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While elsewhere we ijet assonaiices like — yuliiiin — muitu, 
umlni — jironi — imfunzeni . L'itxd — uijaoiunjo — zilii/o. etc., etc. 
(all from the Kutawafu). These would he amply accounted for 
on the supposition that the identity of final syllables is what 
constitute.s the rhyme, and it i.s iiitere.stiug to .see how the genius 
of the language has o\ ei ridden the restrictions of Ai’abic prosody. 

It is not the case that ’ the final .syllable is generally the same 
in each line throughout the piece — indeed, .Steere himself, in 
the passage quoted, goes on to give exceptions to this rule. We 
find, however, in most poems of any length, that the last line of 
the four-line stanza is on one rhyme through the whole poem. 
Thus the Utendi axi. 2[iritnn Ktipoxa (published in the Hurnird 
A frican Studies for 1917) has the rhyme -ia, -i/a. sometimes ->'a, 
-oa, -ua : perhaps it might he more correct to say -c(, as, being pre- 
ceded by a vowel, it constitutes a distinct syllable. 'I’liis is a very 
common arrangement; the Shu/aka, the //•«/'», and several 

others in my possession are all on this rhyme. The Ulenzi nru 
Mf iraji is on the rhyme -ina, and a poem attributed to Liongo, 
of which I have a copy, on the rhyme -ii<ja.. 

The subject-matter of the Tenzi is a point of some intero.st. 
The authors of the Slrnfaha, of the Kufairafn, and of the Ayuhiv 
all state that they have found in Arabic books what they are 
about to relate to their readei-s, e.g. {Shufal'a. 44., 45) : 

Mbwene hadithi ajabu I have seen a wonderful story 

Yaandishiwe maktubu Drawn up in writing 

Kusoma kwa kiarabu ; To read in Arabic — 

Maana yakinielea. The meaning being clear to me. 

Xiyawenepo chuoni, AVhen I saw it in the book 

Moyo wangu hatamani My heart desired 

Kubadili kimangani ^ To translate it out of the Ai abic, 

Kwa kisawahili kuioa. And write it in Swahili. 

But it is nowhere said that they have tran.slated Arabic I'/oems, 
and, since none of the authoilties I have consulted seem to be 
aware that any such poems exist, the natural conclusion seems to 
be that the stoiy only was taken from the books in (j[uestion, 

^ Mnwjti. on tlie Swafiili coast, means *’ Antbia. especially the region of 
Muscat ' (Krapf). Jurp la Manga is a black and very haid stone, brought over 
in ballast by .Maskati dhows and used as millstones, etc. By an ea-ily under- 
stood confusion and transference of ideas, the Yaos and other inland people.s of 
Xya.saland use Manga to mean "the coast" ti.e. the East .African littoral). 
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the poetical treatment, sncli as it is, being entirely' due to the 
Swahili bards themselves. 

I heard, indeed, of an Arabic jioem on the Mi iraj. which is 
read and explained on the night of that fe.stival by those who are 
competent to do so and possess a copy. In 1913, when it fell on 
July 2, I was invited to the house of Sharif IMauIana, at Mambrui, 
to hear the reading, but had no opportunity of in.specting the 
MS. (He lined it out ”, like an old-fashioned Scots precentor, 
giving the substance of each verse in Swahili.) So far as I was 
able to follow, the composition (whether prose or poetry) did not 
seem to be identical with the text published by Biittncr. 

The Aynhn. rai.ses some interesting ([iiestions. As might be 
expected, it follows the account given in the Koran, or rather, 
•since the allusions in x.xxviii. 41. 43 are scarcely intelligible by 
themselves and must lefer to something previously known,* to 
the tradition current in Muhammad's time, which ditt'ers con- 
siderably from the Hebrew Book of Job. These two hint.s (the 
miraculous fountain in which Job batlied, and his rash vow to 
beat his wife if lie got well) are elaborated at great length in the 
Swahili poem. The reason given in the latter for Job's vow is 
neither of those assigned by the commentators according to 
Rod well’s note - : in the absence of further information we may, 
perhaps, assume that the poet took a line of his own, and one far 
more favourable to the character of Job's Mife, whom he calls 
Reheina, saying that she was a granddaughter of Joseph and 
inherited his beauty. He dwells, in a quaintly pathetic way, on 
her devotion to Job, whom his neighbours e.xpelled from the town 
on discovering the repulsive character of his illness— how she 
nursed him and, when they were without food, went out to m ork 
by the day, bringing home in the evening a little bread for him 
and herself. The women who employed her. discovering whose 
wife she was, drove her from their door.s. and, returning home 
disheartened, she met 8atan on the road. He tempted her to 
desert Job, but she would not listen to him for one moment. 
She did not, however, apparently, know who he was. Job when 

^ But see Miiulvi Miihanima‘l Ali s translation ol tliese pas-^ai^es and note on 
them. I T’/it' Holy Quran . . , wifh English ti'nn elation, aafl Commf'ntary, Woking, 
1917, p. 887 ) 

^ • ■ ■ oil ■whom he had sworn that he would indict an hundred blows 

because she had ab-tcnted herself from him when in need of her as-sistance or 
for her woiaK'^ (p. 12*2). 
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lie lieard of her adventure, enlightened her on this point and 
warned her to have no dealings with him if she met him again. 
Kehema went out next day and obtained a little food by selling 
some of her beautiful hair to the women of the town, and, on her 
way back, again met the Tempter in another shape, “ a man 
cornel}’ beyond compare and clothed in glorious apparel.’ He 
entered into conversation with her and <|uestioned her about her 
husband ; but when he said ; 

“ What sort of man is Job ? and why are you doing tgood) to him ? 

Come to me (who am) a king, that you may get supreme 
power, ’ 

she hastened on, without answering him. Job, on hearing of it, 
told her angrily that, if she ever did it ix^am {omhapo wataradidl) 
he would beat her, and she replied : 

“ It is well, my lord, if I do it again, do you strike me a hundred 
blows ’’ {hate mia). 

And it is Rehema wdio, after his recovery, reminds him of hi.s 
vow, from which he has to be released by the intervention of 
Gabriel and the suggestion that he should hit her once with 
a palm-frond having a hundred leaflets. 

There is a poem on Joseph, in the same metre as the above, of 
which I possess an incomplete copy written, to judge by the 
condition of the paper, a good many years ago. I have also 
a more modern version of the same (in nearly 800 stanzas) by 
a living and very prolific writer, Muhammad bin Abubakar 
( .Muhamadi Kijuma) of Lamu, who informed me that he had used 
both the Koran and the Old Testament as his .sources. I have 
not yet been able to compare it with the available portions of the 
older poem (or poems, for a detached leaf, in a different hand, 
while evidentlj’ part of a poem on Joseph, may or may not belong 
to the one above referred to), but believe it would be (piite in 
accordance with the literary traditions of the East if he should 
prove to have borrowed freely. 

The story of the hero Miqdail is told in a composition of KiG 
stanzas, wdiich is desci-ibed. not as Utenzi, but Hadithi ya 
Miqdadi na Mayasa, for which, also, I have vainly endeavoured 
to discover an Arabic original. Indeed, no one conversant with 
Arabic literature whom I have consulted .seems even to recognize 
the story, which may belong to some local tradition imported by 
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the early settlers from Oman. I found that a .Sharif living at 
Bom.'ini (a village not far from Mamhrui) had a copy of this 
poem and, some time later, had it written out for me hy 
Muhamadi Kijuma. I have no information as to its date or 
authorship. It dispenses with the lengthy introduction 
usually found in the Tenzi (a.scriptions of praise to Allah, 
invocations of the Prophet and the Companions, etc.), and, after 
a single preliminary stanza, plunges into narrati\e; ‘'One day 
.Muhammad and his friend ili(jdad were walking out'-ide the city 
(^f Mecca. While walking, they were caught in the rain and 
sought shelter in a cave.' 'I’hereupon the Prophet suggests that 
Mi(jdad should while away the time by telling a story, and his 
friend replies by relating how, his wife_^Mayasa having attended 
an entertainment given by their friends, they had been hard put 
to it to return the hospitality, and he linally decided tri provide 
the wherewithal l;y raiding caravans. He did so twice, and then 
met with a young warrior, Abdallah, who engaged him in single 
combat and .so impressed him by his valour and generosity that 
they made friendship and told each other their names and histories. 
After thi.s. ^liqdad helped Abdall.-di to carry otl the latter's cousin 
.Salima, whom he had loved since their childhood but who had 
been Itetrothed by her father to a stranger, I’he conseijuenco is 
a feud, in which Abdallah and .S.alima's father kill each other: 
this ijusiness being tinally settled. Miiplad collects his plunder 
and returns to iMayti.sa. 

A poem on Liongo, in 234- stanzas (exclu.sive of some verses 
attributed to the hero, which are emljodied in it), seems to be 
classed Avith the aliove, as it is also called llmlithi in the IMS., 
though (unless I am much mistaken) .sometimes spoken of as 
Utciidi} Hoth thi.s and the MkipiIuiH are certainly h‘ss archaic 
in language than the iri ya Ltonyn jniblishi.Ml bv .Sieere, 

but this may piorhaps be accounted for by jn-olonged oral tians- 
mission. which led to their being gradually modernize<l like the 
English folk-songs not committed to writing till the latter jiart 

^ My M;^. < oiiie-' from [..ainu. in tlu* retrion ro \\liu.-h Lhuiltd iii.lou"'-' : In'- 
}ii inoipality or >iiaka near the town of Kipim. 'I’lie low. \V. K 

Tavlor •'peak-' •>/' p. ‘Klit.f an ** I’u ti/i of ii.r. al.-mti Lionuo 

blit iif* ufivt s HO duo to til'* nlentir\ or tins Kl-'f-wlirpi*. no doubr bv an 

owi^i^bt. lie twi'w nu'nlioii's (pp. Si. 04' a MS. or th^' Cion/i or Liongo 
Fumo" in tlio Biiti-li Mu-vuiii, but tbi> MS. ithc on!\ Swahili om ii; tliv 
libiaivi i-s that or the M.^haiu y.i Liongo. meiirioned in rhc tixt, p.-s. iiph-,,!. 
Mr. Tax lor point" our i [>. ‘J4. n. '. 
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(jf tile iiiiieteeiitli cenlury. Tlie Lioitgo legend and its literatuie 
are of sufficient interest to call for separate treatment : a few 
points may be mentioned here. I’he story in prose (as told by 
Hamisi wa Kayi) is to be found in Steere's Sirahili Tales 
(pp. 4S8 et seijq.), and some remarks on it in the Preface Ip. vi) ; 
see also the notes at the end of the talc (p. 4.50) in the new 
edition. The same book containsa longpoem. MdsJiairi yo Liaiiyo 
(pp. 452 69), partly attributed to Liongo himself, pai’tly the 
Avork- fif one .Sheikh Abdallah, written as a kind of commentary 
on the original verses, which are of a gnomic character. The 
verses in the MS. mentioned above (p. llS, note) are dance- 
songs, those dictated by Mzee bin Pisharo martial or gnomic 
lyi-ics; a longer poem, obtained at Lamu and ascribed to him 
tbeginning : 1‘ijlaui bast, Pcmhe ya ja aisi . . .(, appears to Ije 
an epithaiamiuin. Be.sides the above — which I hope to transcribe 
and edit in course of time — I have a single leaf of a MS., 
b'adlv written and much worn, containing the stanzas embodied 
in the Ut'uuU, as mentioned abo\e. 

Among the remaining iM.S.S, in m\’ possession, the most 
important are ; — 

Kisa (A^sJ) flat SayitVaia Isa (356 stanzas) — a life of 

Christ following the accounts in the Quran and IMuslim tradition. 
I have not been able to ascertain when, or by whom, it W'as 
written, but am informed that it is “old’’. 

The alphabetical acrostic referred to on j). 118, said to have 
been composed by a blind Sharif (Omar bin Amiu) of ,Siu, who 
recovered his sight on completing it. 

A shairi of thirt\’-tive stanzas headed • Lamu " and seemingly 
written to celebrate a Aveddiiig. It begins; AJ tiai kanta Itartisi. 

A series of poems addressed to each other by the heads of 
contending factions at Lamu, alxmt 1812. 

A curious little dialogue betAveen a l-aini (civet cat?) and 
a foAvl, supposed to represent, yespecti a ely, a poAverful man {atlu 
bora) and one of Ioav estate { itil ii illtatfu). This was sent me 
from Lamu by Muhammad b. Abubakar, Avho obtained it from 
the Watikuu (.Swahili of the northern mainland) and says it 
is '‘old”. 

Utenili iva Mkoiinuthi (150 st.), by Muhammad himself, 
celebrating a fairly recent event — a kind of faction-tight arising 
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out of the Cluniid (laiicf (see Joiinial of tlje Royal Antliropo- 
logical Institute, \ol. xhii. p. 4]o). 

Anotlier composition of 41 iihaiiiniad s may he worth noting as 
a curiosity — the UtenJi u-o Xuiid Wernfr. addre.s.sed to the 
present w riter, in accordance witli w hat, I helie\ e, i,s a common 
practice among tiative tcacliers who posse,‘'S tlie least degree of 
skill in L'lit irit/jn ma.^h'ii ri . On what princijtle it is called an 
Utf’ivli. 1 ha\ e never been able to di.scover, 

'I’lie enoi mous number of short poems ntid popular .songs 
taken down from recitation witliin a compai atively short time 
and restricted area stiggests that a rich yield may he expected 
from this, as yet, hut supei-tici.ally worked mine. Whatever may 
be thought of the poetical (|uality of these specimens — and. such 
as it is. it does not show' to ailvantage in a translation — tliey at 
any rate indicate the great pfHential capacity of Swahili as 
a literarv languagt,'. It must not he forgotten that, though the 
number of people wlio speak it as their motliei’ tongue is not \ery 
large, it serves (without displacing their own vernacuhu.s) a.s an 
insti’ument of culture to other Rantu tribes: ihei-e is a great 
demand for .Swahili hooks among i e.g. ) (iiryamaand Fokruno wlio 
have leai’iit to read, 'rhcre are hardly any native .Sw'ahili prose- 
writers at present, the existing printed texts having, if I mistake 
not. been mostly written down by Kuropeans. but a beginning 
has been made — as for instance, in the Ilaburl zn W<ikll ludi of 
Abdallah bin Hemeil Liaijemi. publi.shed by Archdeacon Woodward 
at .Ifsalabani in IbOI. Thtough the kindness of 4Ir. A. C, Hollis, 
I po.ssess two manuscript chronicles of Lanin and Fate, the latter 
of which appeared, with a tianslation in the Journal of the 
African Society for The collections of Liittner and 

Veiten contain some narratives actually written down, not 
dictated, by natives, and Amur bin Xasr's sketch of his own life' 
is a document of some interest. Rut, as a rule, their written 
prose composition (a.s distinguished from oral narrative) is far 
inferior to their verse. 

Aulholi-tjtf, pp 14U 7"). 




REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

CaTUHSATIKA. By AUYA DeVA. edited Ijy MAHAMAHOPAnilYAYA 
Haraprasad ShastrI. Memoirs of tlie Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, iii, pp. 44t)-ol4. Calcutta. 1914. 

The treatise in Four hundred verses of Arya Deva has been 
previou.sly known through a few (piotatioiis in Madhyaniika 
commentaries. Haraprasad Sastri has discovered and published 
a very good, hut incomplete, MS. ( eleventh century ) of the commen- 
tary of Candrakirti on that text. De\a. a discijAle or a friend of 
Nagarjuna, e.xplains at length the doctrine of the Nihilistic school, 
the doctrine of universal voidness. Bnrnoiif complained that 
books dealing with Voidness are really void {viJes mi erfet): but 
this remark, true as it is of the Sutras (revealed books), is not fair 
as concerns treatises, like the Catuhsataka. or commentaries, like 
Dharmakirti's commentaries. There are many ijuite interesting- 
details in our book. Let us give two examples. 

The point is that everything in this woi-ld is impure tasiici} 
this universal impurity is not ascei-tained by common jAeople. for 
the very rea.s(jn that it is univer.sal. Candrakirti says (p. 459): 
■•A cei-taiii king was told by the astrologer that rain will fall: 
anybody who Avill drink the water of this rain will become mad. 
The king had a well covered for his own sake. The rain fell. 
All the jDoople (cf. 1. 5 and read survajanas) drank the water and 
became mad. Being all in the .same condition they thought that 
they were all sane ( ,siv/.s(//(0 and that the king was mad. Then 
the king, realizing the fact, drank the water, lest ‘ thev should 
mock me or destroy me, believing I am mad '. If one man only 
was bound t(A certain nece.s.sities of human nature (ijudy rh'o rva 
jiifitrl ■'tydt). he would Mje avoided like a leper. Now that all 
men are alike in this resjject, there is no idea of impui'ity. ...” 

Another point. Feelings, love and aversion, ha\'e their origin, 
not in reality, but in imagination (/o'/yaMut, rikidjin). 'thus it 
happens that the same object pleases a certain man and displeases 
amuher. "A man had two wives: one ha<l her mother with her, 
the other not. When the mother saw her daughter, she was 
pleased. M hen the co-wife saw her, she was displeased. But the 
servant remained ([uite inditi'erent. ... A certain meditative 
man {d/tt/di/in) had his mind troubled and believed: ‘There is 

y 
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a skull (or a dish) fixed on iny head. " Then another man let 
another skull fall, sayinj,': ‘ This ha.s just fallen from your 
head. ’ The ascetic realized the fact and was liealed, because his 
imaoiuatioii was dispelled. " i p. 473.) 

Haraprasatl .Sfistri state.s that the Tibetan translators of the 
(fatuhsataka are Man junatha and Thivanimmathappa : according 
to the Pekinese 'raii jur (.Mdo. xviii ). Silksmajana and Xi ma J,n’aes 
( = ni mma thaj) pa). The commentary ha.s been translated by 
the same translators (Tanjur. Mdo, xxiv). but Haiaprasad has 
Hainavjijra. lie mi<,dit be mistaken: Suksmajana was the son of 
.Sajjana, son of ^lahfijana, son of Ratnavajra. Where many 
nanies occur in a colophon it is often ditticult to unravel the 
tiin<,de. 

The complete title of Deva's treatise is BdiJIi ifxiffva t/of/drara 
Cdt nil ■■so taka (not Cut iled). The plu’iise Ycxjncdm. ‘‘practice 
of Yojja, meditative and spiritual endeavour," belongs to both 
Vehicles. The word hodltirntfra implies that the author deals 
with the Yoga as practised by a “future Buddha” ( = hodhisattva), 
that is a follower of the great Vehicle. Latei- — for instance in 
'rUietau and Brahmanic works — tin* phi ase Yoijdcdrn was used ;is 
a synonym of Ylj iid n'i[indf i"ii]rih] i n or ('itfdnidtrnrddin/' main- 
tainer of the existence of consciousness (or thought) alone,"' one 
of the two branches of the great Vehicle, a change which seems 
to be due to the importance of the Vijuanavadin treatise 
Yogaeiirjjdhh ami, (.Mdo-hgrel. vol. xiv and folk). 

The “• ti-eatise in four hundred verses "" is really in 400 verses, 
not in 375, as stated by Harapia.sad ^iastri. Dr. F. W. Thomas 
kindly informs me that, in the India Office’s copy, the chapters 
vii. viii, xi, xii all contain twenty-five verses (not 23, 24, 14, 14). 
If there is not a material error in the figures given by FTaraprasail, 
the discrejtancv is interesting. 

L. V. lb 


Bibliotheca Buddhica, XIX. Tibetax Tkanslatiox of 
DhakmakIrti’s Samt.ax.axtara.siddhi and VixiTADEVAS 
Samt.vxaxtaka.siudhitIka, with the gloss of Xag-dbaii- 
bstan-dar. pp. xvii. 129. Published byTh.de .'stcherbatskoi, 
Petrograd. 1916. 

Buddhists do not admit the existence of a permanent living 
principle, and where we should .say ‘‘soul" (dtman), or 
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“individual” {jmru^a. pndrjala), ov “living being" (jlra) they 
use the phrase t<(iint<ln((, ■'series," or citfasKnitann . "series of 
tlioughts. ’ The title of tlie treatise of Dliannakirti means : 
“ iJeiiioustration of tlie existence of otlier souls.” 

Dliannakirti belongs to the school Vij /'ui na radi n or 
Vijna.ptiindt rardd 'nt. " Maintainers of the existence of thought 
alone." Visions, sensations, etc., of a waking man are like 
vi.sions in a dream : there is not an object no ). Xow, if 

it be so, how are we to establish tlie e.xistence of other men. the 
e.xistence of Buddha The Vi jhanavadimis could not well admit 
the extreme conseipiences of their idealistic theories ami they 
were bound to tind a loophole. As usual in Buddhist books, the 
parvdutu, “prima facie view," is stated with great strength. 

■‘The maintainers of the existence of exterior things urge 
that, for the maintainers of the existence of consciousness alone, 
there are not other beings. They say ; For a man who denies 
tlie existence of exterior things and maintains that thought is 
without an object, the existence of other living beings is not 
established through immediate evidence (profi/aL’^a). for every 
knowledge is its own object and there is not an exterior object. 
And, as there are neither bodily nor vocal actions, the existence 
of other living beings cannot be established through induction 
(aniLindiiti). For we know the existence of living beings besides 
ourselves owing to the signiticative character of gestures and 
words, and, in the system of ‘consciousness alone', there are not 
such gestures and words. As concerns ‘revelation' {dijuma), it is 
included in the category {skandJta) of ‘matter' {rupa). for 
Revelation is either of the nature of ‘voice’ or of the nature of 
■ scripture : both are inexistent according to t on. . . . 

The answer was certainly more difficult to frame, and it is 
more difficult to translate. We shall only remark that the 
author deals first with the .Sautrantikas, who believe in the 
existence of exterior things as being known through inference — 
we only know our own ideas and sensations ; but the occasional 
character of these sensations can only be explained by assuming 
the existence of exterior agents — and with the \bublutsikas who, 
like the earlier Buddhists, believe that " the eye sees its object ". 

-Much remains obscure in the position of the Vijiianavadinas. 
It is rather surprising that Dignaga and Dharmakirti, while 
strictly adhering to the dogma of ■‘ consciousness alone ' , were 
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able to Ijuilcl a consistent system ol’ ioj^ic. Xo reader of tlie 
Xyayabindu would suspect that the author, who skilfully states 
the condition.s of corivct ' evidiuice ' and correct ' inference . 
denies elsewhere the e.Kistence of a • cojrniser " and of a ‘ tiling 
cognised 

L. V. P, 


XoEL Peri. IIaiutI, e.a .mere de-demo.ns. Pulleiin de I'Kcole 
Francaise d Extreme-Orient, ii. No. 3. Ilaiun, IdlT. pp. 102. 

Hariti is an important figure in the iSuddhist paniheon. 
notwithstamling- lier demoniac origin. Formerly a deitt' of 
smallpox, a killer of babies, she was eoioeiled l.iy Puddha. when 
the l^^aster, by stealing tlie beloved one amongst her b\ e Imndied 
children, made her understand that human mothers also are fond 
of their babies. IMuch has been written on this deity, and the 
lou" overdue English translation ‘ of the studies of IM. A. Foucher 
p’La Madoue Boiiddhiipie, les images indiennes de la Fortune, " 
dans ^Monuments et Memoires publics parrAcadeiniei.ies In''Criptiuns 
et Belles-Lettres, xvii, 2, IMemoires concernant I'Asie (Irientale. i) 
will before long, wo hope, reveal the strange destinies of the 
ogress transformed into a ' giver of children " and a tutelary saint 
of the Order. .M. Xoel Peri, who has a thorough knowledge of the 
Chinese sources, gives an exhausti\e account of ail tlu' versions of 
the story (pp. 1-43), of the documents relative to the worshij). 
monastic, popular, and tantric ( [ip. 44-65. 65-81, 81-102) — 
a very meritorious work indeed. But the most important part 
of this memoire ' is the discimsion of the relations between 
Hariti and Avalokitesvara. Jt is well known that, in China, 
Avalokita is a woman (Ivouan-yin|| ^- ) : the iconographic 
representations of this saint give to a casual obser\er the 
impression of a ^railonna. How has the sex of the Bodhisattva 
been changed ’ A problem which has puzzled a number of 
scholars, and which M. Xoel Peri explains in a satisfactory way 
(pp. 67-72). 

‘ The transtiitimi by MUs L. Tlioina-^ and Dr. F, W. Tiiomas was pniitpil in 
August, Ihl4. [Londmi, Humpliruy Milrord. 1017 ( = lOlS). ] 
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Critical Notes to Sauxdarakandakavya 
Haraprasad Sastri has deserved well of Buddhist studies bj" 
publishing {Bihl. Indica, 1910), together with valuable intro- 
duction and notes, the edifio pfinerps oi the Saundaranandakavya 
of Asvaghosa. It was by no means an easy task. There is an 
old and gO(jd MS., but it has many lacunas ; and the modern 
copy, on which HaraprassTd had to depend for the bulk of the 
work, is thoi'oughlj’ bad. AVe need not apologize for presenting 
a few correction.s and conjectures. Some of them are given by 
the editor himself in his notes; a few (marked B.) are due to 
M. A. Baston (French translation of the two first chapters of 
the poem, Journal Asiatlque, 1912, i, 79-100). There remain 
a number of ditRcult or corrupt passages on which I have 
unfortunately nothing definite to say. 

I have not given up the hope of translating the Saundara- 
nanda, but, as the realization <)f such hopes is always, and 
especially now, a matter of incertitude, I should like to make 
a remark of some importance. Both the editor and M. A. 
Baston assume that Asvaghosa's poem is a Maha 3 anika work : 
I do not see any evidence in favour of this view. Whether 
the author of the Buddhacarita. the Saundarananda, and the 
Sritralamkilra (translated b\- E. Huber from the Chinese, Paris, 
1908 ), is also the author of the Mahayana.sraddhotpada, is b\’ no 
means evident. If it be the case, that does not in the least alter 
the fact that there is not an\’ tinge of Mahfu-anism in the 
Saundarananda. If [ireachiug and working at the salvatiim of 
others is. as savs Harapra.sad Sa.stiT (p. xi), the “distinctive 
creed” of Maha^’ana, then Buddhism has been Mahaymnist from 
the cradle. 

I 

2o. absrix'ad yah satatam ' '2c. adsraya ^ 

od. tapasrim fisramo bhavat tsee 18). 

7c. asanikirnaih o;- asand<irnah. 

8/j. bhavanair ' 

19'/. sriyas ca ^ 

21. Cf. RaghuvaniSi. xii. 9. bhralrvyasya , . . biyain na 
visehire. 

23'/. gautamah. 

28' (. kalasaiu. 
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31c. tadasratnainahipainsuin ? 

32c. tiin iivaca. 

35c. saradliiiiata inaliatfina ( B. ). 

386. sunyacaita.sail.i ? 

46c. atisthipaii. 

50d. aciklianaii, wanting in Wliitiiey’.s li.sl. 

566. acikaran. 

ir 

16. kulakrainat (il. ). 

2a. yah sa.sajje (B.). 

\0d. asthitan ( B.). sthitan i.s j>rohahly correct. 

13«. araksit i.s correct. 

23a. Whitney akrsat. 

24. Cf. Buddhac. ii, 42. 

43fZ. nikriya. 

46c?. “caryain. 

45. ? 

49c. vitakrodhatainoinilya. Maya, = Lak.<nu. 

55c. .saddharnia . 

65c?. ’aiiganasv’ anasttiah. 

Ill 

2a. tapasitan c. preksya sa vi.-ayak tl. tapa iti ? 

5c. dhyanavisayain. 

10c. varanasa^ 

14c. °tarangacalani. d. catyatarayat. 

17c. ? 

186. niyatainatir ?? d. svajanasvadesa[ ^ ^Jniitravastiisu. 
19c7. duhkha.sukliayoi 
2 la. aveksya. c. se.sam api ca janani. 

22c. ? 

26c. tatprasavani ? 

276. °.siddhaye. d. .sa suto ? 

29^?. dadhrire. 

30(?. upasakali 1 
31c. krsadhano. 

32c?. Witli a scansion inahila U. 

33c. slaksnain api ca na. 

346. grddhaniana.sah. 

356. saghrno py acintayat ? 

39a. grhina. 
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40«. visayesu. 

4lc. tatra ca susukha' ? d. krfcayuge manor iva. 

426. ' Witli a scansion ^puru^ ? 

c. abhavmd ablia 3 -a^. 

IV 

2c’. vaisravanain. 

5d. sa, .sundari srih purusas tu natidab ? 

12d. Idulsanarn. 

226. saksibliutam. 

25c(. iiisprana\'as. 

36a. anasA’ana^. 

376. jagada. 

38a. tatah stana". 

43a. adarsanain tfipagatas. 

V 

2d. krtvanjalim. 

3a. buddliastubhas . . . janasya ! ? buddbas tatas tatra ? 
loc. klesanukulan visa\'an sitain ca ? 

18f6 sarnklesapaksan ? 

24cZ. aratibhj'al,i. 

2.56. kriyablu'al.i. 

296. soko. 

31c(. .savid\’o. c. tatbfinapekso. 

456. citrain. 

53a. tanu ? 

VI 

16a. rupena bhaveiia ca niadvisishl. 

19(6. janavatsalena ? ? 

25(6. cutaA’astih. 

38c'. prsthatas. 

48(6. ka iva. 

VII 

2(!. liiigani tatah sa.strvidliipradistam. d. lui\’aiiiano. 

3c’. y ugad i rgh a ba h ii. 

4(’. nisasvasa. 

10(6. linkiA’ani. 

176. dviguruna is good bjr the meaning, but wrong for the 
metre. i'<n guruna ? 

20a. baddhasanah. c. saktah. 
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23?;. vanain sapuspam ? 

26f?. yato ( reading of tiie MSS.) give.s sense. 

28?;. vasi.^thas (cf. Bucldhac. iv, 76). 

29. Buddliac. iv, 76 (jalaprabhava.sambhavain = jliasagarblia- 

yonini). 

30. Biiddliac. iv, 16. 

32t’. srueam. 

34-5. Buddliac. iv, 19, 20. 

37c— c?. sarpan liriyam na rose na tapo raraksa. 

38. Buddliac. xii, 12. 

42(?. cittoddliava" ? 

43«. attasenah. 

45. Buddliac. iv, 79. 

51. Buddliac. ix, 59, 60. 

VIII 

25. blirainani. 

7c. kare karena. 
lOu. .sadrsam lirdi ? 

25f?. na latir. 

34(1. .svajaiifih. d. rabliasiks tatra niniittaiii arigaiial.i. 

35(1. vacanena karonti varnanani ? 

39(?. drptatara.s, 

42c. caiva yantranain. 

445. vaka[-] iiiinaripuin. 

47c(-5. atlia srdvsniani atipriyasayal laglm tasam lirdayam na 
pas^’a.si. d. calitani. 

595. bhaiksani . . . citraniaulib. 

IX 

1(5 visanga ? 

5c. idani tat. 

65. naduatanokahavac. 

7 a. annapaiiasanayana’. 

125. viniddlia. 

14((. sayyasana . 

165 and xi, 55u. asvaiita = a-sv-anta ? a.svastlia ? 1 
18c. jarfili. 

235. dvipiin aiiii. 

34;;. daivikam. r. balavan (.see Buddliac. iv, 82). 

S5a~h. raktacetasah sarira.sainjfie lava yah . . . c-d. bliayad 
bliayam hi. 
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36a— b. sarire iia vaso sti kasyaciii nirasyainane. 

39rt. j-atha prarohaiiti tniany ayatnatali. 

41c. tatliiiiiapekfjya. 

496. viniok^adliarinalili viipa 

X 

1 b. bliaryani. 

10'?. pitrbh}!; iiibha. 

2(i'?. rajayate. 

29«. tallianye. 

■i'2b. karoiiti. 

44«. j’atha prabliate. 

49'(. atlifip^arabsv eva ' 
n3d. savrksab 
54c. viinoksj-anii. 

()!'?. na capy. 

62b. kadiicid did lablicta ? 

XI 

5t(. sa \ rttciia. 

13((. dipkaiaip .sadliv aiiaryona. 

18d. yat tvain (of. Buddliac. iv, 05). 

20r?. il.SS. tad rajah { 

25(0 drpto ^ 

21(1. tyaktavaii. 

326. iiapi kaiiiaili '^atl■^nasya ( scc" 37). 

41. Cf Buddhac. xiv, 18. 

43-4. Budilhac. xi. 13, 14. 

40'?. atyajaii. 

48 

50. Cf. Di vyiivadaDa. p. 194. 

516. 'c '?. devaiiaiii .suklja ? 

52'?. dhitir bliavati DfisaiH- ( IHv. p. 193 ''Va a'-a)ii; dlirliii) iia 
laldiatr ). 

54 '. vac c.i (correction not iicCc'-sary). 

0()('. niyaiiiadhyanadibliili. 

0 I — 6. *' Bcin'_' i n-iiiie the iid tin' fool ish fishes in the tank arc 
aware { /a na ,il i > of the niisf, .I'tiinc proilnccd by 
destruction. li\e conifortabl v in tlic water; pist so 
tile nieilitativc (dh i/d i / 1 nn.':) pei'^oics in tlic licavcn 
. . . e want ' unaware" (n'luna utu). ■ d'lie 

inlialiitants of liea\en ' iri.‘tfliCi if inuh ) would ei\e 
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good sense, but ilhi/nyin'is is supported bv Satuh- 
siitaka, p. 473. 

XFI 

3/a pariliasaksanio ' 

7t’. tatlianityataya. 

17c. Cf. Buddliac. xii, lb. 

26'/. dliarnionmukha p . 

27&. dra.stur avrtib. c-d ' 

28/;. viruddha. 

33. Cf. Buddliac. xiii, GO. 

396. yatah / 

43c/. aksavas ca < 

XIII 

7c. inantrakale ? 

13c(. suddbal.i. 

15a. bhaiksa’. 

17. Cf. Abliidhariiiakosa, iv, Altliasalini, p. 220. 

18c/. paresv iiyattavrttina. 

27. silanam sevanad api ' .sevanani . . 

29c. sthanani athanyesu. 

33c. yatra. 

44. napaneyani tatah kim cit prakseptavyam na kimcana / 
draijravyain bliutato bhutam yadrsam ca yatlia ca 3 ’at / 
Compare Sumangalavila.sini, p. 12. The same verse, 
with a variant {d) bhiditdiirsl rhnucyute, is quoted in 
Madh\'amika books. The present passage gives ns 
tlie best definition of the phrase nimitfa(jraha)}a. 

486. firditam. 

56c. bhava hi ? 

XIV 

6 c/. ? 

126. abhyanjjmte. Cf. Mahilniddesa, p. 241, where tlie .same 
similes are sriveii. 

13c(. samatikranianarthani. 

16c/. mahaughasj'a t '. 

21 c(. lirdi yatsanijfiinas. d. gunavat.samjfiin tain. 

24c-c/. Cf. Ariguttara, iv, 85. 

Soa-b. asanagatastlianapreksitavj-ahrtadisu. 

39c/. visamesu. 

456. tisthati ? 

48c/. ? 
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XV 

Ic. Cf. xiv, 49. 

17fo. maitriin. 

18^7. iiatir miglit be correct. 

217). patribliavopagliiltilt tii. 

226. svaptmn arliasi (see xvi. 78). 

23c. See xvi, 40. 

25c-(7. ? ? 

31c. svajanah. 

54tZ. apeksate. 

63t<. iiilisaucain. 

XVI 

4c. nihsarana'. 
oh. prativedlii’a. 

76, 14<7. avelii. 

236. ? c. avetya. 

27(7. kseinain. 

38(7. lokapravrtta.\aratil.i ■ 

496. klilo. 

53(1. yan iiiyatani iiiinittam. cL vayuiia vahnir ? 

54((. niyataiii. 

64(7. vayvatiiiake. 

66(7. clhamaini akfile. 

76('-f7. kaiithe inanasviva yuva vapusnian acaksu.sair aprayu- 
tair visaktaih ^ 

77)(. dosato. 

83. Cf. Majjhima, i, p. 120. d. ? 

85c. A'atra . 

XVII 

4((. rjuin samagraiii ? 

9((. inanabsaiiiaya. 

156. nil.isarana'’. 

16('. sa rfipinain. 

18c. ahetukain ca k>ayi. 

216. naisvaryani. 

24((. 7 

28(7. jfuinaiiiukhasya ( 

306. yatlifibluitain. c. a^rayain. 

33(7. sastra . 

36i(. tvaksnayud 
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38 c?. yoga y 11 d 1 la .s t ra i r . 

43(1. kauiagnidfiliena. 

4.5(Z. cittaiiibha.sali. 

52(1. .suklie pi. h. parain. 

iiisriti’a. b. ? 
blr-il. > 

50. Cf. Buddliac. ix, 10. 

60. See iii. 14. 

68c'. paraui i vi'iplavfikat '' 

XVIII 

1. Cf. Divya, p. .555. 

2c(. juaiiasainaptikale ? See BiuUlliac. xiii, 51. It seems that 
four padas are mi.ssing between 25 and 2c. 

4/;. ' 

105. dharmacaiya = bralimacaiya. 

14(X. urvyadikaii. h. kam cit. c. .saktir. 

16n. udayaiii vyayam ca i 

175. iiilisftraiii asattvavantam ? c. ? 

19«. anisritaC 
20c. 'caudaiia'. 

22a. bista" ? 

285, ra n a sa u u d a m'i ra li . 

345. svalainis'rtal.i ’ 

44c. devatfi ? 

49c?, Buddliac. xv. 117. 

505. sudesikasyeva. 

515. inanasah. c. tathavalmdhyate. 

525. ceyani. 

535. praskdadliiganieua. c?. iia tarhi bhaktilv abliiyogain ? '( 
55c. madliyamo. 

56c(. matal.i sa uttamo. c. .svagatani. 

645. mokse param ? <1. camikaiam iva ? 

L. V. P. 


The Deveeup.ment of Jap.fx. By Kexxeth Scott Latoukettk. 
Macmillan. 1918. .S1'50. 

Mr. Latourette is a Profe.ssor of History at an American 
University (Denison), and what 6rst occurs to one on openiiif 
his book is the reflection that such works rarely issue from 
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Engli.sli universilips. One can recollect some of an immense list 
of popular English works — of which a typical title would 
perhaps he Jolly Japan — works in ascending degrees of futility, 
written in a patronizing or a sentimental spirit, and staggering 
Tinder a load of inaccuracies ; hut it is an unpleasant fact that, 
apart from the earh' standard works of such scholars as 
Chamberlain and Aston, the recent sound and thoughtful .studies 
of Modern Japan are the work of American students, as. for 
example. iMi-. W. W. McLaren's PoUHcal Histnry of Jupon 
during the Meijt Era. Mr. P. S. Reinsch on InieHertiud and 
Politieal Currents in the Far EaM.ant] Or. Gulick s studies of 
Japanese character and politics. To set against these we have 
only Mr. Robert Porter’s Fu.U Recixju'ition of Japan, whicli is 
a compilation and not an in<iuiry, and ^Ir. Gubbins on the 
history of the early years of Meiji. where the author, by reason 
of his official career, was not able to make full use of his large 
stores of learning and expei'ience 

A book like Mr, Latourette's is the nntre wcdcome at such a 
time as the present, when it grows eery clear that one of the few 
hopes for some measure of international amity is the fullest 
mutual understanding between nations. The only cure, tin.' 
only possible alle\iation, of national jealousies, hatreds, and 
suspicions, is the free and steady ilow of information from one 
state to another, but it must be information that is accurate and 
untainted. 

Mr. Latouretti.'s book cm-tainly satisfies those condition^. 
Its first ten chapters, which sui'xey briefly, but with skilful 
CTnnpre.ssion, the history of Japan fiom the beginnings down to 
the war with Russia are lucid and accurate. 'The ^\irvey of the 
following period — in particular the aecouiit of .Tapan s relations 
with America and the growth of her policy in China, where more 
acutely controversial ground is covered — is ch-ar and cim- 
scientioiis. In fact, wen- it not an ungi-ateful criticism, one 
would be temple(.l to say that the author's eiident di-siie to be 
unbiassed has led him by reaction to assumt* in sf)me passages 
the riiie of an apologist for Japan. This however is a go(.«l 
fault, and does not by any means imply that the genei'al tone of 
his treatment, for instance, of such difficult puestions as that of 
immigration, is in any way prejudiced. 

The reviewer, having recommended this book as c|uile the 
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best short study of modern Japan known to liiin, a haj)py 
medium in style between the popular and the scholar!}’, may be 
permitted one or two minor criticisms. 

In dealing with the proble7n of Japanese e.xpansion, it seems 
important to discuss the racial capacity for settling territories 
which differ from Japan in climate, contiguration, etc. On 
p. IbO the author states that the vigorous policy of colonization 
of the Hokkaido was a success. The evidence available tends to 
show that the measure of success is dubious. Neither in the 
Hokkaido nor in Manchuria and Korea can the best elements of 
the Japanese population be said to predominate ; and it is still to 
be demonstrated that the Japanese are capable of settling, as 
opposed to exploiting, lands where a great deal of severe pioneer 
work has to be done, and where conditions of food and shelter 
are different from those pre\ailing in their own country. 
Certainly it is at present the case that, with some notable and 
praiseworthy e.xceptions, the Japanese immigrant population in 
Korea and Manchuria contains an unduly high projiortion of 
peddlers, small shopkeepers, and those whose occupation is in 
general parasitic rather than productive. 

The Index contains no entries under P, so that the reader 
will look in vain for the Treaty of Portsmouth, Perry, Pan- 
Asiatic. Portugal, and Pescadores. 

The Bibliography omits reference to Mr. Muidoch’s standard 
works on Japanese history, which, despite their obvious faults of 
temper, are unrivalled examples of bold ami individual treatment. 

(1. B. S.ANSOM. 


The Exc'Vclof.edia Sinic.v. By S.vMUEt. C<h;eixg, M.A. Two 
parts (683 pages). Shanghai: Kelly Walsh. 1917. 

Mr. Samuel Couling in bringing out this work has rendered 
a distinct public service, and has laid the foundations of what 
will no doubt be some day an exliaustive repertory of Chinese 
lore. He is himself the first to admit the magnitude of the ta.sk 
he has undertaken, and the great value of this first issue of the 
EncycIojKi’diu Sinica lies in the fact that it forms a working 
basis for subsequent editions. 

Though all the best living authc)rities and the best available 
literature on this vast subject have been consulted, no one at all 
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versed in .Sinolo<;v cuuld fail to tiiid omissions in tlie lieadiiu's and 
in the articles themselves. ^Ye are convinced tliat Mr. Couling 
will welcome any additions and corrections to which attention 
may he called, and ^^■e have therefore no hesitation in occupying 
this review chiefly ith criticism and supplementary data. And 
in so doing we do not want to detract in aiu' May from the 
praise M’hich all .scholars M’ill no doiiht bestOM’ on this arduous 
undertaking. 

From the point of vieM' of the gi-neral public the M'ork is 
a veritable handbook to Cldna, and affords entertainment fi’om 
cover to cover. 

One of the greatest difficulties M-hich beset the comjiiler of an 
encyclopedia sucli as this is the pre.servation of a due proportion 
in tile length of the articles, and many instances might be pointed 
out of obscurer personage.s receiving longer notices than some 
who are better entitled to fame. 

A very large place is occupied by the accounts of the variou.s 
missionary activities in China, and although no one can ignore 
the debt that Sinologists owe to the missionaries of various 
European nationalities, nor wish to disparage in any way tin,* 
M’ork they so nobly carry out, we cannot helji feeling that the 
accounts of missions play rather a disproportionately large part in 
a M'ork M'hich is primarily intended to interpret and open up 
China to the foreign reader ' . Xo doubt this disproportion muH 
disappear in future. mIioii the bulk of the Mork will be 
considerabl}' increased. 

From a general standpoint the following suggestions may be 
acceptable. 

Under the article Moso on p. 5 reference should be made to 
the admirable monograph on this tribe by J. Bacot [ Lc!< d/o-Xo. 
Leyden, 1913). 

On p. 2.5 Father Amiot’s large dictionary of the Manchu 
languaee is not mentioned. 

(_)n p. 137 the crocodile should be mentioned. 

On p. 159 reference should be made under X\*y Elias to the 
Tii.rii’li-i- Rush id i , to which he wrote a htng and learned 
introduction. 

On p. 297 it might be mentioned that the .Sclnjol of Oriental 
.Studies now possesses an almost complete copy of the second 
edition of the Kii. Chin T'n Shu Chi (.'/< ctt</, pre.sente<l by the 
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('Kina Association. [ncidentally this famous encycloptedia 
miu'ht fittiimly have a cross nd'erence under T'u Sim. 

On p. 461. in connexion witli the earliest use of block 
printing for book.s. mention should he made of a dated Chinese 
Buddhist work pidnted in 8C'S .\.o.. brought from ('entral Asia by 
Sir iMarc Aurel Stein. 

On p. for Bod-jul, the 'I’ibetan nanu' for Tibet, read 

Bod-yul. 

On p. .581 the bibliography of T'ighur is \'iM'y incomplete. 
The following works shouhl be mentioned : — 

Knilatkn Bilil:, by Dr. W. RadloH’iSt. Petersburg, 181)1). 

U/'inrii'o . by F. \V. K. Muller. In two parts. K P.Akad.. 

11 ) 10 . 

K V'tpi'ii-oo oh Udjn I'di'li, by ])r. \V. Radloti'. 

Bei’ce/c/ui '-ss <h>,' Cli i und Muni'liuriwln'n Bnrlirr 
Hull H<ind-'<cli)'itten d/.'r Konujliclu’n BdAiot}n‘]c zn, Bet'lin, by 
J. Klaproth. 

lierli/;r<:li>M foi)' h’tf to.rtu n's, by IM. Abel Remu.sat. 

Under the .same heading it is .stated that Yule belli that the 
Uighur alphabet wa.s more probably derived from the Sogdian ’ . 
The Sogdian language was only discovered long after Yules 
death. I’lie fact, however, is unite correct, as it has now been 
clearly shown that the Uighur aljihabet — the origin of the 
Mongol and Manchu scripts — was borrowed from the Sogdian 
which in its turn came from the Aramaic alphabet. These 
Central Asian scripts, therefore, all derive from the Aramaic and 
not from the Xestorian Syriac, the view for long held by 
European scholars. (See Journal Asiatiqne, 11)11, R. (lauthiot; 
1913, Ros.s and Gauthiot.) 

On p. 590, under Visdelou, no mention is made of this 
author’s famous and invaluable supplement to d'Herbelot s 
Bictionna ire Or ientale. 

In connexion with the Five Language IMiri'or. on p. 301, an 
excerpt dealing with bird.s, publi.shed in the Memoirs of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1909, .should be mentioned. 

The Editor. 

The followdng notes on painting and poetry are by 
Mr. Arthur 4Yaley, of the British Aluseiim. 

In Mrs. Ayscough’s article on Painting, as indeed throughout 
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the b'jok, iii.suffiaietit attention is paid to tmnsliteration. Tlius, 
at the bottom of p. 419 (col. 1 ) ^ is tiansliterated Ta. On the 
same pa^e (col. 2, middle) is transliterated knan (for k’utnt), 
while is transliterated Chin (for Ch’iu). 

The translation of Hsieh Ho's Canons is (piite inadequate. 
In No. I ^ is not translated at all, whereas the whole contrast 
is between '• outer f(jrm ’ and ' inward .spirit No. 5 is translated 
by Mrs. Ayscouijh ■■ Perspective .should be correctly conceived ”. 
The Chinese is ^ ^ (i literally ■ planning and placing ’. 
To speak of "perspective” introduces irrelevant associations. 
No. a M M is rendered " Representation should bo in 

conformity with the st 3 ’le selected”. Sureh' it means "tracing 
and copj’ing ”. Ku K'ai-chih, when describing the ju’oper way to 
“■ trace ” a picture, u.ses the cognate word Chang Yen-viian 
(10th cent.) .sa 3 -s : ^ M M ^ ‘'Tracing and 

cop 3 'ing are of course an inferior part of the painter s art 

The article on Poctiy is b 3 ’ .Mrs. Couling. For Tung Fang-so 
read Tung-fang So : for Ssu K'ung-t’u rea<l Ssu-k'inig T'u. For 
(p. 412, bottom of col. 2) read For |§| read ^ Jff. 
The account given of Han poetiy is veiy inadequate ; even 
Ssfl-ma Hsiang-ju is not mentioned. The statement that most of 
Han Yii’s poetry is ‘'in lighter vein” is astonishing. It is 
strange, in a short article on Chinese poetr 3 ', to mention such 
a complete nonentit 3 ' as Kao Chli-chien while the 

names of Ch en Tzu-ang. Li Shangyin. .Su Tung-p'o, and Lii Yu 
are wholl 3 ’ omitted. Incidentalh’ the last ,s 3 'llable of Kao 
Chii-chien’s name is written ‘nien ’’ bv Mr.s. Couling, a mistake 
copied from Giles's Cltinese Pocti-ij. where it is presumabh' 
a misprint. I think akso, it must have been a translation of the 
poem which reminded Mrs. Couling " of Heine ”. for the oi iginal 
could scarcely’ have done so. 

The statement (p. 444, col. 1) that most Chinese jjoems ‘ are 
exceedingU’ terse is presuniabh' due to ac(juaintance yvith 
anthologies of .short poems. In the conqilete work.s of an 3 - poet 
the short poems form a ver 3 ' small pro[)Ortion. 

In the bibliography "dHervey- .Saint HeiU’s’ Poesies 
Modernes ’ is mentioned. Can the Poesie.'^ dcs lliuinj be meant ? 
Mr. Z. L. Yih of Shanghai, add.s the following notes : — 

There are some terms which de.serve to be brietl 3 ’ explained, 
if not accompanied bv an article, e.g.. processions ((fg ^ -^), 

10 
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wliich happen in time of droiiiflit. etc. ; rubbings in 

wliicii every Cliine.se arcliajologist is interested : cliaritablt; 
institutions, .such as family eliarities ^), charity schools 

Sb institiition.s for re.spectable. poor widows ), 

liomes for curing opium-smokers ( J^). Two industries 
connected with the religion of China should also be mentioned, 
the incense-making trade and the lead-pajier ( f|l ) trade. 

The term " City Temple, should be mentioned 

under “Temple ’, as every Chinese city has a City Temple. Its 
importance is evident when wc consider the popular theory that 
the spirit of a dead man is under the jurisdiction of the spirit- 
magistrate whose Yamen is the City Temple. Just as when he 
was alive he was under the jurisdiction of the living magistrate. 

The characters in drama seem to require more explanation. 
Thus the “ hero ' is divided into “old” and “young”, and 
again into military and civil. The woman’s part is divided into 
“ virtuous woman ’ iE B, “fast woman” _H., and “old 
woman” ^ ; while serving-women are called ^ H.. The 

always has a bass voice and is usuall}' of villanous character, 
s is a clown ; ^ an insignificant part. 

An article on militaiy eijuipment might with advantage be 
inserted. Many of the weapons used in China were similar to 
mediaeval European implements : but others (such as the 
“stick” and ^ ” painted spear ") wore quite ditteront. 
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EnnUAllD CHA VAXXES 

Xe pn ISO.') ; Piofo^’^eur au Collejre de France (ISO'^) : Meinbie de rAcadenne 
des In=icnpt]ou«^ et Belle"' Lettic-s ( 1008) : iiiort le *27 janviei lOlS. II lais&e line 
veuve, un fils, otfieier aviateiir de<*ore de la cinix de guenc, et deiix filles^. 

La iiiort d'Edouai'd Cliavannes est sans d<iute le coup le pins eiuel 
cpii put atteiiidro les etudes cliinoises. Nous n'essaierons pas 
d’appiecier son cenvre, aussi ample qu elle est variee ; luais peut- 
etre renssirons-nous a doiiner quehjue idee de rhoiuine et du 
savant. 

Edouard Cliavannes appartient a la lignee des grands 
travailleurs d’autrefois, tout entiei-s a leurs recherches et a 
leurs eleves. Mesurant son cliamp des I'aulje. laLoui’ant sans 
repit coniine sans hate, engrangeant le hie nuir, il compta les 
annees par des livres solides et elegants. Avec une facilite de 
travail tout a fait aii-dessus de Fordinaire, jointe a la preoccupation 
presque scrupuleu.se de I’exactitude, la discretion et la niodestie, 
la legth-ete de touche et I'horreur de toute iiretention. etaient se.s 
qualites maitresses. Prencz. par exemple, la publication des 
docunients chinois rapporte.s d'Asie Ceiitrale par 31. A. Stein: 
une enorme tas de menus fragments, les plu.s anciens 31SS. chinois 
connus, documents officiels des petits jiostes militaires qui tenaient 
la “• marche d'Ouest " sous les Han (ler sieclo av. J.-C.). Edouard 
Cliavannes etait seul capable de debrouiller ce chaos; il le fit, 
avec la rapidite et la surete qui etaient son secret. 3Iais voyez 
coinme il s’expriiiie dans la Preface: "Quelle methode fallait-il 
suivre pour la publication de ces documents ’ J’aurais jiu me borncr 
a lie doiiner ipie ceux dont le .sens etait sur ; j'aurais neglige 
ceux dont la lecture etait douteuse on dont la traduction etait 
hypothetique . . . Il m’a parti (pie cette methode trop prudeiite 
n’etait pas la bonne ; mieux valait. fut-ce au prix de nombieusc.s 
erreurs, livrer au monde savant la totalite des trouvailles de 
31. Stein. Ce qui importe, en etfet, c est que les travailleurs aient 
acces a tons les materiau.x que j'ai cus moi-meme entre les mains, 
et qu’ils puissent, jiar des efforts repetes, amtdiorer les lesultats 
que j’ai obtcnus . . . J ai simjileinent fait ce ipie j'ai ]>u, et je me 
rQ'ouirai de toutes les rectifications qui seront propo.sees . . 
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Seinblable inodestie unie a taut de science donne la mesure d un 
homine. 

La reserve et le tact d'Ed(juard Cliavannes sont aussi bien 
visibles dans le ineine ouvrage. II decrit ces petites garnisons 
perdues entre la Chine et I'Ouest, leur mission, lenr recruteinent, 
leur ravitailleinent, b-iirs armes. Les details epars dans les 
archives disparates (pi’il a deponillees fournissent tons les traits 
dll tableau. Mais I’antenr vent aiis.si nous dire ce qu’on pent 
savoir du moral de ces soldats. L’homnie l interesse. Ici les 
deux mille fiches sont muettes, mais d'autres sources nous 
renseignont sur le ‘materiel liumain ’’ dont disposait la liardie 
politique des Han. Ce sont des poesies militaires de I'epofjue des 
T’ang, jusqu'ici sans point d'appui tixe dans I'liistoire, et qui 
s’expliquent niaintenant par les documents d'arcliives qu’elles 
completent a leur tour. Edouard Chavannes en presente quelques 
specimens : 

II est bien malheiireux, rhabitant de la frontiere : 

En un an, il a trois fois du suivre I'annee ; 

Trois de ses fils sont alles ii Touon-hoimng. 

Les deux autres so sont rendus dans le Long-si. 

Tandis ijue .ses cinq fils sont ainsi partis pour combattre au loin 

Leurs eimi feinines sont enceintes. 

Le studieux sinologue n’ajoute rien a ces vieilles etemouvantes 
paroles. kSans trahir son ride de temoin, il fait revivre les 
modestes lieros des fiches du Turkestan. C’est de la meilleure 
histoire, qui depasse la pure erudition sans rien sacrifier a la 
litterature. 

S’il est un domaine oil la litterature usurpe volontiers sur 
riiistoire, c'e.st sans doute la province mal delimitee (jue reclame 
la science des religions. Si nous voulons .savoir ce qu'il faut faire 
et comment il faut le faire, prenons le memoire sur le mont sacre 
T'ai-chan, “ nionographie d'un culte chinois.’’ 

L’auteur ne pretend verifier aucune theorie ; pour un peu, on 
dirait qu’il n’y met rien du sien, excepte I’ordre et la lumiere ; 
sinologue, il decouvre, public, date et traduit des textes ; historien, 
il les classe et les interprete. Son iinpartialite et sa reserve font 
la parfaite securite du lecteur ijui, dCsormais, en sait autant que 
lui, ou presque autant que lui, sur le culte des lieux hauts en 
Chine. Certains ecrivains auraient trouve la matiere a dix 
Raineaux d’or. 
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Les sinologues, qui ne sont pas toiijours cle bons confreres, 
furent, des ses debuts cpti etaient ceux d un inaitre, d accord pour 
reeonnaitre dans Edouard Cliavannes les dons eininents du vrai 
sinologue. II seinble bien que personne autant que lui n’a 
contribue, an cours de ces trente dernieres annees, au progre.s, 
non seulement des etudes sinologiques, mais, au propre, de la 
connaissance du Chinois. La difticulte du Chinois n'est pas dans 
I'incertitude ou le “ flou ’ de la pensec : les Chinois sont des 
realistes qui savent ce qu'ils veulent dire, et c’e.st sans doute pour 
cela que la Chine, qui a taut d’liistoriens, n’a pas, coinnie I’lnde, 
des philosophies ; elle n est pas non plus dans des tours raffines de 
syntaxe ; elle est surtout dans lo noinbre des expressions toutes 
faifces, autant d’allusions litteraires, (pii rejouissent le lecteur 
averti et deroutent (piiconque ne connait pas a fond ses auteurs. 
Aussi une bonne partie du travail des sinologues e.st du pur 
guesswork. Voir les Beal, les de Harlez, et taut d’autres. Un des 
grands inerites d’Edouard Cliavannes, in’assuraient J. J. de Groot 
et Paul Pelliot presquedans les meines tenues, est d'avoir substitue 
a I’exegese par divination une inethode d'exactitude. La clef des 
enigmes est dans les livres, dans les classiques, dans les dictionnaires 
et encyclopedies. Le sinologue ne pent pas etre riioinme unius 
libri. II faut do larges lectures et une inenioire infaillible ; 
il faut surtout une sagacite innee. Les profanes sont a iiieine 
d’apprecier le progres nianpte par Edouard Cliavannes ; soit qu’ils 
coinparent les anciennes traductions fragiuentaires de Se-nia-t’sien 
avec I’opus magnum du inaitre fraii(;ais, soit qu'ils etudient 
quehjue traduction de textes bouddhi<|ues oil le contrble est aise. 

L’luuvre d’Edouard Cliavannes einbrasse toute la Chine, 
encore que l etudo des relations de la Chine avec les '■ Pays 
d’Occident ’ y occupe une place d honneur. II attaquait ” 
Se-ma-t'sien en 1890 avec le traite sur les sacrifices Fong et 
Chang; en 1891, ses etudes de Xorinalien portaient un fruit 
dans la traduction d'un ouvrage de Kant ; de 1895 a 1898, 
parurent les ijuatre volumes de Se-ma-t sieii, I Herodote de la 
Chine. En nunne temps, Edouard Chavanne.s rouvrait la carrierc 
ouverte par Remusat et Stanislas Julien; par ses soins, I’liistoire 
des pelerins bouddhiques s'est enrichie, en 1894, des mono- 
graphies d Itsing sur les '■ Religieux cminents rpii chercherent la 
Loi en Occident ' ; en 1895, de ritineraire d'Ou-k'ong ; en 1903, 
des Voyages de Son-Yun. sans parler d une tijiile de notes — on 
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sait ([Ue la inalliode ' pour di'chiH’ivr It-s iioiiis iiidieiij? tran.scrits en 
Cliinois ’ a ett' renouveli-e. dopnis <(iie nous soiimie.s a ineine de 
restituer I anciunne 2>i'oi>'3>iciation et les consonnes disparues. 
La publication des Inscri[)tions cldnoises de Bodh-Gayfi (1896) 
donna lieu ii uiie passe d'arines eiitre Edouard ('liavannes et 
Schlegel ; le vioil et rebarbatif Hollandai.s fut aussi inferieur 
en erudition rpi’eu courtoi.sie. Edouard Cbavannes devait le 
remplacor a la direction dii Toiini^ Pao. A la Cliine religieuse 
appartient le livre sur le Tai-cban llj), dont le titre 

'■ moiiographie ’ ne doit pas donner le cliange. Ce copieux 
ineinoire jette des luniiercs nouvellos sur [)lusieurs aspects du 
paoanisnie cliinois, une forme tics coinjilexe du cnlte de la 
nature. Les deux xolunies de la Mi.^sivn ui‘clieijh)<jl(iiie dans 
la Cliine septentriomilc (1909), importants pour I'liistoire de 
Part, sont aussi tres riches en arcbeologie an sens lo plus large 
du mot. Le Bouddhisme et le folklore trouvent cgalenient leur 
part dans les trois volumes qui contiennent Ciiaj cnifs conics 
et apolor/nes e.rfmits ihi Tripitala dtinois (1 910-11). Enfin, et 
peut-etre la partie de son leuvre pourlaquelle Edouard Cbavannes 
avait le plus de predilection, de nombreuses publications, in-folios, 
livres ou articles, consaerces a la plus grande Chine et ii I'Asie 
Centrale, fondenients d’une discipline nouvellc: Inscrijitiviis 
chinoises de VAsie centrale (1902) ; Documents sur les Tou-kiue 
(Turcs) occidentaux (1903): Les d'Oeeident d’uitres le 

Wei-Lio (1905); Les documents chinois de la mission Stein 
(1913), etc. 

Au cours de ces viiigfc dernieres annees, les philologies 
orientales ont brise le cadre, un peu etroit, de ce qu’on appellera, 
sans trop d’inexactitude, riiunianisme. Le temps n’est plus oil le 
programme du “ lettre ” ou du ‘ mandarin” enfermait toutes les 
ambitions du sinologue. Edouard Cbavannes avait acquis, par 
des sejours prolonges en Orient, la connaissance de la lano-ue 
parlee et de la langue cla.ssiqiie, .sans laquelle il n’est pas de 
siiiologie possible. L'Ecole Xormale I'avait trop profondement 
marque pour qu'il perdit jamais le souci de Part. II etait un 
humaniste. Mais les sources litteraires lues plus attentivement, 
les sources epigraphiques en grande partie nouvelles, Pexploration 
du Bouddhisme chinoi.s, les reli(jues entin que les Stein et les 
Pelliot ont exhumees des sables du Turkestan, ont singulierement 
elargi le domaine du sinologue et aiguise sa vision. En meme 
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temps (pie cet (fiiorme afflux d’information.s revele les civilisations 
mi-occideiitales qui relierent la Chine k 1 Inde et an Yieux 
Monde et fait appavaitre des inHuence.s et des conipemitrations 
insoiipf/onmies, il soulevc les problemes les plus compliques de 
linguisticpie ct d’archeologie. Pour resoudre ces probleines, il faut 
les connaissanccs les plus variees, et il est bien caractiiristiijue 
que, parti de Mithra, Franz Cuniont suit devenu le collaborateur 
d’Edouard Chavannes et de Pelliot : il faut des chercheurs qui 
aient le gout de I'aventure et (jui soient garantis contre les 
speculations aventureuses. Edouard Chavannes a consacre le 
meilleur de ses forces a ('■quipper de tels chercheurs et a leur 
montrer la voio. Il fiit un des createurs de I'Ecole Fram/aise 
d’Extrenie Orient, cet excellent laboratoire ; il attirait au College 
de France do nombreux ‘'lettres”, futurs collaborateurs de nos 
"savants”; il formait des homines comme le pauvre E. Huber 
et Paul Pelliot; il publiait, pour Loiidres et Petersbourg, les 
documents decouverts par les missions anglaise et russe. La 
science qui, dit-on n'a pas de patrie, et son pays lui sent egale- 
meiit redevables. 

Ses confreres directs paieront un juste tribut a sa nmmoire. 
Mieux que nous no saurions le faire, et avec plus d'autorite, ils 
expliejueront comment, exempt de hate, libre .de toute arriere- 
pensee personnelle, il a construit des ouvrages oil il n'y a ni vains 
ornements, ni parties cadmpies. Ils diront (pie ses livres, qu'ils 
renouvellent de vieux problemes on qu ils soient neufs d objet 
et de maniero. sont, pour les sinologues d'aujourd’hui et de 
domain, des guides surs et des amis. Aucun orientali.ste ne les 
t^tudiera sans profit. Pouretro austeres — car Edouard Chavannes 
n a jamais ecrit jiour le public, et, si ce n est (piebjues discours 
academi(]Ues, sur "les Pri.x de \'ertu en Chine , jiar exemple, on 
chercherait en vain dans sa longue bibliographie une page de 
vulgarisation — ponr (otre austeres, ces livres n on sont pas moins 
aimables. On respire partoiit une tieur de courtoisie et de 
probitf' ; on y prend contact aiecun desespiits les plus distingues 
de ce temps. 

Iau’is de la Vallee Poussix. 
[.l/ors, /n/s,\ 


I’l inti'd bj! Stephen Au.-itin if Suns, Lid.. Heitfunl. 
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THE KADUS OF BUHMA 
By lU Gr.a.n’t Browx 

rilHE people distingui.slied by the name of Kadu.^ because they 
speak a language ditfering from tliose of their neighbours, 
live mostly in the Katha di.strict of Upper Burma, and inhabit 
a tract of country lying roughly between Shi and 9C^ E.. and 
24° and 24' .SO X. The number of per.soms returned in the census 
of 1901 as S 2 )eaking the language was 10,900, In 1911 only 
11,069 were so returned. 

But for tlieir language the Kadiis would be indistinguishable 
from the Burme.‘'e, and would be called Buinians. Those I have 
seen appeared to contain a larger projiortion of jiersons with 
narrow faces and pointed chins than the Burmese, but a Burman 
officer who had lived among them for .some years was of opinion 
that Kadus could be recognized by their rounder faces. I merely 
mention this as showing the value of such impressions. State- 
ments that one race indigenous to Burma is taller or shorter or 
otherwise ditt'erent in type from another are usualh’ to be received 
with caution. It is not that there is a uniform type, but that there 

‘ Stress the hist s\ liable, and pronounce « as m (tmoinj This is the rule 
for nearly all Burmese rlis.si llahles of w Inch the first syllable ends in a. e-y. . Katha. 
Ganan, Kabaw, Taman. Kahi. 
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are so many types within the same so-called race (which generally 
means merely a yronp of persons talUine the same laneuaee) that 
none can he selected as specially helonyine to it. d'he same may 
he said of cranial measurements. So far as my cKperience yoes 
these are iisi.dess for the purpose of classifyintt stocks in r>urnia. 
Idle indexes slow ereat extremes, hut when a mean is taken of 
any particular " race it is im-satoccphalic. Where this is not 
the case it will prohahly he found tliat the numherof measnremi-nts 
recorded is not .sutricicnily numerous for any useful eoncliision to 
he based on them. 

'Idle following passages are from "ddie ( triyin of the Jhirmese , 
puhlished in the Journal of the Ihii'ina Ki.'se.aridi Society. 
June, 11)11 : — 

"The term ‘ l.hirmese as commonly used, means those [ici-sons who 
siieak the llurmose laneuaye and follow Iliirmese customs, and are not 
known to he of other than Ihirmau descent. Sncli a tiei’son ma\ helon.it 
to <any race on the face of the eartli, hnt he is nevertheless a Ihtrman. 
Of course, an individual with hlack skin or llaxen Iniir would not he 
desei'ihed as a Barman : hnt then there are no siicli [lersons wlio also 
fiillil the above conditions. Anyone with such obviously undiiirman 
characteristics would iirohahly wear trowsors (if he is a man) and call 
himself an Anglo-liidiaii or Enehshman. On the other hand, a Zerhadi,' 
if he professes the Wuhaminadan reli.gion, would never lie calleil a 
Bunnan, though he may look like one, speak only Burmese, follow 
Burmese customs in all respects except as re.gards bis religion, and have 
but a small fraction of Indian blood in his veins. The term, in short, 
does not describe a race, hut merely a community. 

“ The last statement might he made, with more or less degree of truth, 
of all so-called races. Another way of putting it would be to say that 
all races are more or less mixed. The races of which they are 
composed were mixed, and so were the races from which those races 
were formed, and so on. With this process going on indefinitely we 
might expect all mankind to merge into one another, and to be no more 
capable of classification than the sand on the sea-shore. 'This, however, 
does not happen, because communities which live in one part of the 
world, follow the same customs, speak the same language, and inter- 
marry tend to become uniform and to develope a type of their own, no 
matter how diverse their origin may have been. The most mixed 
community has only to refrain long enough from intermarriage with 
other communities, and it will develope a type as distinct as that of 
the Jews. 


A ]}er>ou of mixed Indian and Burman <le*cent. 
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“The Turmebe hjllow tlie ordinary rule. Tlioii"h tliey Jiave lived as 
one people for onl\' a few yenerations, it is <iuite possible that th<‘y have 
already imperceptibly beoiui to devolojie a type of their own which may 
after many lunulrcds of years entitle them to be described as a race, 
provided they refrain from intermarrying with, or incoriiorating, the 
members of other communities. 

“ As compared, indeed, with the majority of the inhabitants of the 
two great countries, India and China, on each side of them, the Burmese 
are of quite a distinct typo. They differ in features and complexion from 
the former, and in complexion from the latter. But this difference 
fades away when we compare tliein with the numerous jieoples 
imniediateh’ surrouniling them and living under similar conditions. 
Chins and Nag.is on the one hand and Talain.gs on the otlu'r, though the 
last-named people belong to a different langua.ge-.group, are indistinguish- 
able from Burmaus when living as Burmans in the plains. Put a Siamese 
or a Malay into Burme.se dress, and he will in most cases look like a 
Burman. "Where he does not it will he easy to argue that the fact is due 
to some foreign admixture. Individual Malay’s, for instance, tuay he 
found tt’ho are iptite unlike Bnrinans in appearance, hut this may easily 
be Iiecause tliey are of Arab descent. Even if we go further afield to 
Java or the Philippines, the type differs hut little. 

■' This iilisence of distinct typos is due, I think, not so much to homo- 
geneity as to the fact that all these communities are of mixed blood, and 
that the type most suitable to the environment tends to predominate ; 
while the admixture has at the same time gone on within comparatively 
narrow limits. This a.gain is owin.g to the willingness of the Tibeto- 
Burniau, Indone.sian. and other groups covering the area in question to 
intermarry with each other in.stcad of carrying on wars of extermination 
or, as in India, forming exclusive castes, while their hahits are certainly not 
less migratory than those of the rest of mankind. In fact the tendency 
mentioned above, under which all mankind might conceivably become of 
one general type, with great variations between individuals hut no 
division into groups, has actually been at work in these countries, with 
results perplexing to those who think it their duty to search for a “true” 
physical type for each community speaking a separate language. The 
fact is that it is only where barriers have been erected between com- 
munities, whether by nature or by man, that distinct types have been 
evolved or preserved. 

“ There is no reason to siijipose that the position is materially altered 
by our pushing our inquiries hack in imint of time. People are too apt, 
while admitting the obvious fact that most Burmaii'.: in Lower Burma 
are not Burmans at all hut Talaings, to a'-sume that at ^onie remote 
period of time (usually a period .pwt before the dawn of liHtory) there 
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was a pure nuriaeso race. Sucli an assiuiii>tion is altoj^ethor Gratuitous, 
and is made improlialile hy analoity. Tliere is no reason whatever for 
supposing that there was a Ihinnese race a thousand or two thousand years 
ago anymore than there is now, it hy "race" is meant a people of homo- 
geneous descent inhabiting a wide area of country. It is ijuite possible, 
however, that the Ihirmese language in an earlier form was confined to 
a clan, all the members of which were related to one another : and that 
the clan, growing more and more powerful, subdued or incorporated within 
itself other clans speaking languages allied to its own, or even belonging to 
a totally different language-group. Such evidence as there is points on 
the whole to something of this kind having happened. It is obvious that 
Burmese was once siioken over a very much smaller area than now. 
The downfall of tlu' Talaing kingdom, with its resulting conversion of 
the Talaings to the Burmese language and customs, took place only a 
century and a half ago. In I'p|)er Burma, which is supiiosed to be the 
home of the Burman, most of the country north of Mandalay was held, 
not so many centuries ago, by the Shans, who imposed their language on 
the people ; without, however, being able to eradicate altogether the earlier 
languages, of which Kadu seems to have been the chief. Of Kadu history 
we know nothing, hut, judging from analogy, it is likely enough that the 
Kadus themselves were hut another clan who grew more powerful 
than their neighbours and eventually founded a Kadu kingdom. 
Tradition mentions other tribes, such as the Thet, the Sak,' and the Pyu, 
as having existed side hy side with the Burmese and been gradually 
incorporated with them. That curious and interesting people, the 
Taungthas, who dwell in the plains in the west of Pakokku district, have 
a primitive civilization of their own, speak a dialect of Chin, and say they 
come from Mount Poppa on the other side of the Irrawaddy, may well he 
the remnant of a tribe which once occuiued the present !Myingyan 
district, and attained a civilization almost rivalling the Burmese before it 
or part of it was expelled. Thus even in historical times the Burmese- 
speaking people were confined to a comparatively small area, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that, before they were strong or civilized enough 
to make history, the area must have been smaller still. 

' A-, will be seen later. I have since ilijuovered that Sak (or Asak — the prefix 
a is frequently dropped) is the Kadus' own name for themselves. The name 
Thet looks .suspiciously like the modern Burmese form of the same word. A word 
written -vik in Burme-e is pronounced thet. If thi^ i^ the case the tradition reallv 
means that the three great races of Burma north of the delta were the Burmese, 
the Kadu, and the Pyu. The last has been conjectured to be the people speakino- 
the language of the fourth text of the ilyazedi iii'.criptions at Pagan, dealt with 
by Mr. Blagden in the Journal of the Ro\-al Asiatic Society for April. 1911. So 
far as I know this is pure conjecture, but at any rate the language is not Kadu. 
and it appears to be unlike any now spoken in Burma. 
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“ It may now be asked how far these other tribes were allied to the 
Burmese in languaj^e, and therefore iiresnmably in race ; for, though 
language is often most misleading as a test of race, it also is often the 
only test we have. As to this it would be rash to offer an opinion. The 
Chins, the Kadus, and some smaller communities speak languages classed 
with Burmese as Tibeto-Mongolian. On the other hand the Talaings 
and the Karens belong to totally different groups. It is impossible to say 
to which of these categories the extinct languages of Burma belong. It is 
consequently impossible to say whether the bulk of the people who appear 
at the dawn of history as Burmans came from one direction or many. 

“ Various parts of Tibet and China have been suggested as the 
‘ original ’ home of the Burmese. So far as I know these suggestions are 
pure conjecture except m so far as they are founded on similarity of 
dialect, and the only serious attempt at comparative etymology bearing 
on this subject is Jlr. Houghton’s in the article referred to in the last 
number of this Journal.* He found, as far as I remember, that the 
dialects of Western Tibet most closely resembled Burmese, and inferred 
that the Burmans came from there. 

“ Xo one seems to have suggested that the Burmese might have been 
evolved in Burma, and indeed there are good arguments to bo found 
against such a theory, though the assumption that any given people 
must have come from some part of the world other than that m which it 
is found is not always justified. The tide of conquest and migration 
tends to run from cold and barren to warm and fertile areas, and nothing 
could have been more natural than the settlement of Burma from the 
highlands of Tibet. The same may be said of those parts of Western 
China where, as in the case of the Lolos, the languages show a manifest 
affinity with Burmese, tin the other hand it does not seem necessarily 
to follow that, because the Tibetan dialects most closely allied to Burmese 
are now found in the ^\est of Tibet, the ancestors of the Burmese also 
came from that part of the country. The western Tibetans may have 
migrated from the east. 

“ Whether the Burmese entered the country now called Burma as a 
single clan, or whether they had already welded other tribes with their 
own into a single nation, it is impossible to say. Here again we can only 
judge from analogy : and from x\hat we know of Tibeto-Burman peoples 
in a primitive state their genius is against combinations for military or 
other purposes. Such combinations may have existed before the advent 
of civilizing influences from India, but we have no record of any on a 
large scale. On the whole it seems unlikely that they existed in the 
absence of some form of Indian or Chinese civilization. 

* “Outlines of Tibeto-Bunnaii Linguistic raUcontolngy " : .Tournal of the 
Rov.tl Asiatic .Societv, IS'.Ki. 
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“Nor is It at all iieci_'ssar> to a'-siiiiic a iiiilitarv iii\a>ioii in to 

account for the lU'eseiice of Tiheto-lJuriiiaii trilies in the country, allowintt 
that they have come from ont'iile. J ‘.loodthirsty as .--ome of these trihes 
and their neiLthbonrs appear to he, we often find them reinarkahly well- 
disjiosed towards strani^ers, welcomin.L; them and passm" them on to 
desirahle lands, 'riiouith f do not wish to siiffitest that the conditions 
now eMstin.L! anion, i,' the trihes in tlu' Jliikonit valley must have exi-teil 
amone the former inhahitants of Ihirma, we are yet aide to realize from 
those conditions the fact that a peaceful invasion is not incomiiatiiile with 
a low dettree of cu ilization, lioth in the invaders and in the existintt 
occupants of the country. In the west of the llukontt valley we have 
the curious spectacle of a .ttreat niimher of pett\’ chiefs, all independent 
of each other, livinjt as a rule at peace with tlieir nei,i;hhours and making 
little or no attempt to extend their power over large areas. The popula- 
tion is very mixed, various dialects Ixdongin.g or cognate to the Kachin, 
Shan, and Naga languages htung spoken, l-'rom time to time it receives 
accretions hy immigration, which is not opiiosed : and there is record of 
communities having passed ri.gdit through the tract to settle beyond it. 
For instance, the little State of Singaling Kamti, m the I'piier Chmdwin 
District to the south of this region, was settled about a hundred years ago 
hy wanderers from Kamti Long, or tlreat Kamti. far to the north-east of 
it. They had aiiparently been allowed to pass throngdi the Ilukong valley 
without opposition from its inhahitants. Again, the headman of tin' 
little village of i^[aukkalauk, in the south of the same State, told me that 
he and his people had come from the neighbourhood of Xenghyeng, in 
the heart of the Hukon.g valley, and that they had arrived there, when 
his father was a hoy, from As.-'am. They now talk Kachin, wear Kachin 
dress, and follow Kachin customs, hut this is merely hecau.se they settled 
among Kachius at Xenghyeng. In A.s.sain they are said to have worn 
white clothes and to have sjioken some language which they have 
entirely forgotten and of which they do not even know the name. The 
history of this tiny community not only proves tlu* possibility of peaceful 
migration among uncivilized peoples, hut is a striking example of the 
rapidity and thoroughness with which a community may change all the 
characteristics (other than physical) winch are generally sup[iosed to 
indicate its race.’’ 

far as can bo a.scertained the oiil y attemjit liitlierto made to 
.study tlie Kadn lanenage i.s the compilation by a police-oflicer of 
a vocabulary published in the Bunnu Guzf-fleer (pt. I, 

vol. i, p. (i!)I ), and in Mr. Bernard iloiie'hton's ‘’Kudos of Katha 
and their Vocabulary " in the/m/ion M nfdynory for (May, ] Slid 

^ See aKo hi.'-fi'ti't r, IS quoted on pjt. ‘J-ls i> 

Cuniia Cen^iii* Kepoit, and on p. S'2H, Indian Cen«'U> Kejiort, 11)1 I. 
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(p. 12i)). Mr. Houylitoii, after a careful comparison witli other 
vocahularle.s, came to the conclusion that the language belonged 
to the Kachin-Xaga branch of the Tibeto-Burman family, and 
that it.s nearest relative was .Sale, a language spoken by a small 
tribe in Arakan two hundred miles away acros.s a mountain range 
inhabited by various tribes of Chins. I have now discovered that 
the Kadu name for themselves is actually Asak (the prefix a is 
frequentU’ dropped or added in these language.s), a fact of which 
Mr. Houghton was unaware. 

Gazetteers and Census Reports, while ijuoting Mr, Houghton, 
all ao-reo in treating the Kadus and their language as mere 
hybrids. “ Who the Kadus were originally remains uncertain, 
but now they are little more than Burmese and Shan half-breeds 
with traces of C’hia and possibly Kachin blood. If they ever had 
a distinct language it is now extinct or ha.s been modified so much 
by all its neighbour.s as to be little better than a kind of Yiddish” 
(Upper Burma Gatctfecr, pt. I, vol. i, p. 5G9). The opinions 
recorded are summarized in the statement in the last Census 
Report that " the Kadu language is a hybrid of such doubtful 
ancestry’ that it is difficult to assign it definitely to any group in 
the classified scheme of languages " (Burma Report, p. 192). 

All investigation of an unknown language naturall}’ begins 
with the numerals, and it must be admitted that the Kadus use 
the .Shan numerals from four upwards, and for two and three in 
counting. Except the numerals, however, I have been unable to 
timl an}’ .Shan words in the language, though the Kadus and the 
.Shaiis are in close contact with each other ; and a village head- 
man who spoke bijth .Shall and Kadu told me there were noinx 
Burmese words are frequently ii'.ed, either for things or ideas 
introduced by a higher civilization or because they are considered 
more elegant but even this fact doe.s not justify a description of 
the language as hybriel. As to the numerals, a jiarallel exists in 
.Japan, where the ('hinesc numerals are preferred by the educated 
classes, though the native equivalents are still in use among the 
country people. 

The report goes on to quote the following from my gazetteer of 
the Upper Chindwin District. ‘‘The people who now talk the 
Kadu language live mostly in the Katha district, and those in the 
Upiier Chindwin dwell along the border of Katha and come little 
into contact with the district officials. From what little is known 
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of their laiiguao-e it appears to be. like tlie Taman, cognate to 
Burmese. There are traditions of their presence in tlie soutli of 
tlie district, and, as already stated, the Kadiis or Kantus aie 
mentioned in the Yazag 3 () chronicle a.s one of the peoj}ies formcrh’ 
living in the Kale valley or its neighhourhood. If this is coirect 
there is no particular reason for supposing that tiny have died 
out there. The\’ doubtless adopted the Burmese language and 
customs and call themseh e.s Bnrmans. This juoce.ss lia.s occuried 
in the last two geneiations among the people \\ho foimerh' spoke 
Ingj’e, which, though the Ingres are mentioned in the yozaiciii 
as a separate race, appears to be inerel}' a dialect of Kadu, and is 
still spoken ly two aged women of Teintha and Obo, on the river 
bank just ab(jve Kindat. These women .saj' that in their child- 
hood most of the people of these villages spoke Ingj e. Ingye 
was also, two generations ago, tlie language of Ahlaw. Batiia, 
and Maw in the Kabaw vallevg and of Minya on the Chindwin 
above Paunglyin : while Yuwa. Tatkbn, Ingbn, Waybntha, and 
other villages are said to have once spoken it. These Ingyes 
appear to be the onlj’ people in the district ^\ho have no tradition 
of having migrated from elsewhere, and there is oveiy reason to 
suppose that the language M'as in wide if not general use before 
the advent of the Shans. It is not unlikely that there was 
a Kadu domination, just as there was afterwards a Shan and 
a Burinan domination ; and that Kadu was the language of one 
of the tribes which came into Burma long ago and e\entua]lv 
formed what is now the Burmese people. ’ 

With reference to the last sentence the author of the leport 
saj’s : '■ It seems more probable that in their origin the}- were a 
tribe intermediate between the Chin and Kachin branches of the 
western Tibeto-Burman invasion.’’ This ma\- well be, though 
I am not aware of any evidence as to when the Chins came to 
Burma. I did not mean to suggest that the peoj^le who introduced 
the Kadu language into Burma (if it was not evolved there) 
necessarily entered that countiy' at the same time as those who 
introduced the Burmese language. The migrations mav have 
been separated b\’ many centuries. M}' point is brought out more 
full}' and perhaps more clearly in “ The Linguistic Survev of 
India” on p. 22 of the Burma Research Society’s Journal of 
December, 1911. “ The languages now commonly spoken in the 

Upper Chindwin are Burme.se and Shan. It is obvious that the 
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Burmese is the result of the Burmese domination, wliich did not 
exterminate tlie inhabitants, but caused tliem, witli the powerful 
aid of Buddhism and universal education, to adoj)t the Burmese 
language and customs. It seems to me highlj^ probable that the 
presence of the Shan langtiage is, in exactly the same way, the 
result of the Shan domination which preceded the Burmese, and 
that the language most generallj' spoken before Shan was Kadu, 
it.self, perhap.s, im 2 )o.sed by tbe Kadus on many tribes other than 
their own. It is al.so reasonable to suppose that the people who 
introduced the Biirme.se language into Burma was but one tribe 
out of many, and that its particular language or dialect has In^ 
degrees mastered the rest, and also the languages of quite ditterent 
stocks, such as the Talaing. The Kadus may veiy well liavc been 
another of the tribes who eventualh’ formed the Burmese people.” 

Since the passages ([uoted above were written I have been 
stationed for a few months in the Katha district, and liave been 
able to make some investigation into the Kadu language in the 
course of a tour to Baumauk, the headijuarters of a subdivision 
l 3 ’ing in hit. 24' 25', long. 95’ 50'. The result is seen in the 
vocabulary, text, and notes annexed to this paper. It disposes of 
the theoiy that Kadu is a hybrid language (or, as described in the 
Katha Settlement Report, "a jargon of Burmese, Shan, and 
Ivachin woixls of recent origin), and shows it to be a language 
with a di.stinct vocabulary belonging to the Tibeto-Burman family 
and closely re.sembling Burmese in structure and sound-system. 

The characteristics of the family are de.scribed by Sir 
George Grierson in vol. Ill, pt. i. of The Linguistic Survey 
of India ”. There is a tendency towards monosyliabi.sm, an 
absence of inflections, a fixed order of words, and a wealth of 
particles, or, as Dr. Sweet named them, “ form-words, ’ as 
distinguished from “full words” expressive of ideas. The 
arrangement of words in a sentence is subject, object, verb, and 
this, with a larger use of form -words,' distinguishes the family 
from the Tai and Chine.se members of the Indo-Chine.so group, in 

‘ Tliese cliaiacten-tics also apjiear iii Japanese, the .‘■truetuie of vliich 
altogether shows a close reseinhlaiiee to that of Burmese, though the paiticle.s 
tend to coalesce and are on their way to heeome inHections, On translating into 
Burmese the Japanese text on jn of Chamherlain's lI>tinli‘Ook of Colloquial 
Japanese (ed. ISSS) I found I was able to write the Burmese word under the 
Japanese word or syllable corresponding to it without making the order unnatural. 
On the other hanil I have been unable to find any language spoken between Japan 
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wliicli tlif order i-^ siil)je-et. verl) oOject. Tlii' voculiulary is 
richly varied, and lliero is a leiideiicy to coin a separate word for 
every individual concrete concej)tion, but on the other hand a 
difficulty, common toall lan^uaoes spoken hy people in a primitive 
state of civilization, in formini;' words for abstract ideas Some 
of the languages, including Burmese, n.se generic particles with 
numerals, saying, instead of “two carts and four bullocks 
“ carts two \'ehicles and bullocks four ainmals ", (This practice 
exists in Kadu and Japanese.) The cla.ssillcation of words into 
nouns, adjectives, verbs, etc., with which we are familiar is not 
applicable to these languages. The verb is properly a noun, and 
instead of saying ‘I strike ” one says “ lij'-nie striking 

I have said that Ivaflu closely resembles Burme.se in stiucture 
and sound-system. The vocabularies, howevei'. have few roots 
in common, if borrowed words be excluded. This seems to bo 
characteristic of the Tibeto-Burman familv of languages. Ittnav 
be partly duo to the tendency, mentioned by .Sir George Grier.son, 
to coin a separate word for each individual conception, a practice 
which must, sooner or later, i-esult in numerous synonv ins. This 
again may be due to a primitive state of civilization, but I am 
inclined to think that the chief reason is a ditference in mentality 
between East and West. The tendency for the same words or 
roots to represent the same things in all allied languages in Europe 
can hardly be due to civilization : the roots must have come down 
from a time when C(jnditions wore primitive. Among the races 
vve are discussing fertility in inventing vvoids is much mf)ro 
conspicuous than a realization of the convenience of using one 
word for one thing. Even villages often have several diti'ei'cnt 
names, used hy ditforent villagers according to their faucv. The 
result is that whereas the word “dialect ', as distinguished from 
language, conveys in Europe a conception of similarity in 

and Burma in vvliirli tlie same order is maintained. Even Korean, -nlneh it, said 
to be tlie language most closely allied to .Japanese, follovv.s a ditlerent cider. 

When the above was wruten I wasiinavvare that thisclose relationship between 
Burmese and .Japanese had been noticed by ainone. But see “A Comparison of 
the .Japanese and Bnimese Languages by Percival Lowell, .Journal of the Asiatic 
.Society of .Japan, 1.S9I, p. .oSo, and •• Burmese, Jaiianese. Clnuesc, and Korean “, 
liy E.’h. Baiker, id.. bSlCJ, p. 1.3(), 

‘ To me it seems that words signifying actions in the.so languages are neither 
veibs nor nouns. Instead of '‘he has lied ’’ one sars “he lie linish". In this 
conneetiun the remaiks of B. Lanier on the pierix tt- on pp 77U-NU, .lonnial of the 
Boval Asiatic Societv, Octolici. IllI.J, are much to tiie point. 
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vocabulaiy ami structure witli cliveryeuce in souml-systeiii, in 
these countries it conveys rather similarity in structure and 
sound-system M’ith diverv-ence in vocabulaiy’. It is in tlie Naga 
Hills, perhaps, that tins cliaracteristie i.s .shown most clearly. It 
i.s said that the inhabitants of neighbouring valleys are often 
unintelligible to each other. Tins i.s not because (like men 
from Xorfolk and Devon) they pronounce the same ■words in 
different Mays, for such Mords as thev' liave in common are 
probably jironounced alike; but because their vocabularies are 
largely different. Thus, whereas Aiyan languages are classified 
to a great extent according to their vocabularies, it seems necessary 
M’hen dealing M’ith the Tibeto-Burman group (and probably 
others) to adopt quite a different classification, the main tests being 
structure and idiom. \'ieM'ed in this light Kadu and Burmese, 
despite their M’idely difierent \ ocabularies, may perhaps be 
regarded as being as clo.sely allied as, say, English and Dutch. 

The appendices contain a comparative vocabulary draM'n from 
the lists of Tibeto-Burman M’ords in the Linguistic Survey of 
India M’itii the ad'lition of Kadu, Burmese, Sak, and (since Kadu 
has been alleged to be a Shan hybrid) Shan ; some of the standard 
sentences in the same M’ork in Kadu and Burmese a part of the 
standard text (the parable of the Brodigal Son); and some notes, 
mainly grammatical. In the sentences and text the Burmese 
M'ord is M’ritten underneath the Kadu. It will be seen that the 
order is the same throughout excejd in two instances, where the 
upper line of the English cijuivalents represents the Kadu order 
and the lower line the Burmese. It Mas thought desirable to give 
the Burmese becau.se the information Mas obtained through the 
medium of that language, and because anv'one m Iio studies Kadu 
in the future is lilvely to do so through the same medium. BeloM' 
the text is M’ritten either the correspomling English word or 
a reference to a note. A literal tran.slation from Kadu or Burmese 
into English is made impracticable ly the great difference in 
structure and the fact that many particle.s have nothing corre- 
•sponding to them in our language. 

For the benefit of the ever increasing number of readers M'ith 
a knoM’ledge of phonetics ( M'itliout M’hich equipment no one ought 
now to begin a career in the East) I have also included a table f)f 
Kadu sound.s kindly prej)ared for m(‘ by Hr. Daniel Jones, 
Lecturer in Phonetic.s at London LTniveisity College. 
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Tlie languages in the vocabulary have not been selected 
because they happened to contain more woids in ci^innion with 
Kadu than the others in the Survey, but usually because they 
seemed typical of their groups. A few roots arc more or less 
common to all the Tibeto-Ilnriiian languages. Some otheis are 
common to Kadu and one of tlie languages selected, the remainder 
having cpiite ditlerent roots. Nearly every gioup (excludiiig 
Shan) has some root in common with Kadu which none of the 
others have, or have only in a form considerably modified. The 
Kadu words ^owa' (37, tooth) and So (55, son) ma)- be coinj^ared 
with Burmese Gwa', 0a'; .^ada' (03, moon), wan" (G4, fire), and 
ir (71, fowl) with Kachin nhattii, ivan, and ii : Aana' (34, nose), 
ti' (70, dog), and tap' (81, boat) with Tibetan snaiu, khi/i, and 
fang) kana' (38, ear) and Jem' (67, house) with Naga I'Jmna and 
slum ; p‘u' (46, silver) with Lahu p’/a in tlie Lolo gronj) ; sabir 
(68, horse) with Cliin shipn) and mou* (142, o.n) with Kaw inaiv. 
Thus Kadu has special affinities with members of the Tibeto- 
Burman family lying as far apart as Western Tibet, Assam, and 
China. Clearly it is not “ a jargon of Burmese, Shan, and 
Kachin”, but a member of the Tibeto-Burinan family of legitimate 
and respectable descent. 

The alphabet of the International Phonetic Association is used 
for Kadu and Burmese. My rea.sons for using it are explained in 
The Use of the Roman Character for Oriental Languages in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for July, 1912, and The 
International Phonetic Association in that of the Burma Research 
Society for June of the same year (vol. II, pt. i). An explanation 
of the symbols is supplied. 

There are various dialects of Kadu, the two principal ones in 
the Katha district being the Mawteik, here recorded, and the 
Ganan. I made some investigation of the latter. So far as it 
went it showed that the full words (see above) are in most cases 
the same as in the Mawteik dialect, while the form-words are 
nearly always different. There is seldom any difference in 
pronunciation of full Avords Avhere the roots are obviously 
identical. The Ganans understand the Mawteik Kadus to some 
extent, but only, it seems, because the latter are nearer civiliza- 
tion, so that the Ganans pick up their language. A Mawteik 
man, on the other hand, told me that his people could not under- 
stand the Ganans at all. One can quite believe this, seeing the 
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dirteroiices in tlie t’orin-words, which intike up a great part of the 
language. Yet tlie ditt'erence between spoken and written BuiTne.se 
is almost as great, there being but few frei[uently u.sed jiarticles 
in common. If dialects become distinct languages when mutually 
unintelligible, there are two Burmese language.s, the written and 
the spoken. 

The vocabulary and text were obtained mostly from 
Veterinaiy A.ssistant Maung Po Hiyin, an intelligent Burmese- 
speaking Kadu. 

Sounds 

A key to the pronunciation of the Burmese words in the 
vocabulary, etc., is given below. 


lYiccfs 


Symbol. 

Xk.akkst sfirNT) 

I.N Em.i.isei, 

X. Kxiuasii, 

OR FkKNVU. 

Examit.j: I.N BrK.MK.si: 

i 

maehnie 

ni', near 

1 

(t 

i', box 

e 

/'man;/ '| 

-,F. etc 1 

ne", sun 

e 

lX.E. da.//.' 
men 

pe', jiea 

a 

|N.E. put] 

a', hand over 

a 

iF. p(/tte 1 
father 

la', come 

0 

fill ir 

k‘o', call 

0 

N.E. home 

o', pot 

u 

r//de 

ir, intestines 

u 

p/(t 

im', rub 

9 

among 

op’e', father 

ei 

ro/n 

Dlplithon;i.^ 

eiii', house 

ai 

hy 

lai'', follow 

au 

out 

au’‘, below 

ou 

own 

oun', coconut 

P 

F. pas 

Co'n>tnv(ntfs 

poun', form 


pay 

p‘oun', dust 



u 
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.SVMFIIU. 

XkxBKST sticMi 

IN Kni.I.IsM, 

X. Kni.I.I"!!, 

nj; I'lil.Sf M. 


E\ \MI I,K IS la i:m l.st 

t 

r. /out 


te . very 

t‘ 

/oa 


t"£‘, plough 

k 

F. 


ko', nine 

k‘ 

f'OllU' 


k‘o', steal 


:/ut 


.a'uii', cotton- wool 

b 

^0/0/ 


ij.r, 1 

0 

/Am 


Our, learn 

A 

/Ai-^ 


iiwu Aci', lieef 

.S 



stl', eat 

S 

.sore 


s‘ci'. .salt 

J 

sAow 


jer, sea fell 

J 

VUS 


je', (lay 


li, il. li, 1. Ill, n, \v, z iis in l-iiii^lish 

Clii'rl.s 

' iSc'otcli uuil Cockney not a', inn. An nni'Xiilodeil t 

iiu'\ lielow. .An uiU'Xiiloileil L 

' no', day. An nnoxplodod ^dottal 

stop 

Ali the.se sounds- appear, as far a.s I can judee. in Kadu, but 
tlie diphthongs are comparatively rare. Tlie .sound wliich I liave 
repre.sented by e before a final (e.g. eg) is not the vowel in men, 
for which I have used e, but an eipuilly lax sound between that 
and the vowel in j^in. It is probably the second vowel in 2iity. 

The o is pronounced with a ininiinum of lip-rounding, the lijis 
being in a neutral or natural position. 

There remain only the sound which I have repre.sented by p 
and its corresponding sonant 4- These are very near the Burmese 
tj in tja' (tiger), and dj in in dji (coat), but there seems no doubt 
that they are single sounds. The tongue rests against the teeth 
in pronouncing them. 

Burmese has only two tone.s, the level (-) and the falling ('). 
With the following exceptions one or other of these is inherent, 
and is marked, in every syllable. Syllables endino- with a t 

■ An unvoiced ; {:). the ordinary 'Ound of « in (terinan so. U'Cd liv some English 
people for the 2 in zf.al. 

- E.xcept perhaps 9 ami S. I did not come acioss them, bat omitted to 
ask whether they existed. 
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clieclc or a /. rlieck (*'), i>i-Ty be yiven ain" tone at the speaker's 
pleasure. Tlm^'e eiiilin«' witli a elottal clieek ('') lia\e a falling 
tone wlien pronounced deliboi-ately. but in conversation this is 
neglected in unstressed .syllables. The tune has therefore not 
been marked. 

I have only been able to lind the same two inherent tone.s in 
Kadu as pronounced by iMaung Po Hnyin, but he often uses a 
rising tone in (piestion'' just as we do in English. This trick 
is ijuite unk'nown in Burmese. Otherwise the Burmese rule 
generallv applies to Kadu, but not always. A final a, for instance, 
has ajtparently sometimes no inherent tone. Possibly this is due 
to a third tune which ha.s disap})eared. Again there is an iidierenl 
tone in pof'-, stoop, ;ind pofA Ijelly. 

Taule of Kade Sound.s 


t.ahmi. Dental. Velar, (ilattal. 


■Plosive . 

1'. 1'*,", b 

t,t‘,‘,d t, 

I] 

Nasal . 

m 

11 

0 

Tiiiteral . . 


I 


Fricative . 


s, s‘, zj 


'Semi-vowel 

w 


.i (w) 




Front Mixetl. Back 

Close 

1 (id 


1 n 


M-j) 


I CJ 

Halt close . 

(o) 


9 “ 

Half open . 

(o) 


S 9 

Open . . 



a a 



Sounds with double articulation appear twice in the above 
table, the secondary articulation being shown by the symbol in 
brackets. 
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STAN’DAItl) SKNTE.Vri;s l'Ki>M LlNAa iVlH Sl KVEV OK I.NKIV 
(Tilt' whole ‘'l■lll(■n('(■ ill Kiii;li-Nli is ^iveii first \vitli its iniiiihn 
ill till.' Ijiiieiiistic SurMn't tlieii tlie same seiiteiict' in Katlii ; llieii 
tlie ei|ni\aleiit in Englisli ol’ eacli Kaclu word. or. if there is no 
e.Nact eqiii\ alent. a refereiiee to the notes whieh follow; then 
a literal translation tjf the Kadn senteiiee into fhirniese. Except 
in the. sentence nnnihered 23-1- the older of the words is the same 
ill Ihirmese tis in Kadn. ) 

220. What is your name ' 


Kadi . 

luir)- iia‘?ii£‘ 

lo- 


la' 



[1 iliiinr 

C 

mil 


C 


Ih lt^lKSK.. llill' ItQ lllE' 1 

'<€’ ns' 

k'j- 


03 le' 


221. How old is this horse ' 






K. m3 

s‘3hii- saV" mo- 

llE' 

DC*' 

I)!!))' 

la' 


r/o.x 

liiirsc mir i' 

(■ 

./ 

/; 

(■’ 


1!. di- 

mjtn' 306' Iie’ 

lau'- 

J'" 

]f0 

le' 


222. How f<ir is it from li<‘re to tlmlnw i ' 




K. 1113 

IIS'" figdo- 

iiio- 

ne" 

>a* 

la' 


rin.s 

1' Indatr 

(■ 

(■ 

far 



T., di- 

go' nub" (go-) 

he' 

hiu'- 

w e' 

03 1 

s' 

223. How many sons are there 

in yonr 

father 

's house .' 


K. nag 

- awQ- Jem he" s O" 

hro' w O' 

niQ- 

n£‘ 

DC*' 

la' 

H 

father house /•’ son 

C 

(’ 

./ 

C 

(■ 

J!. ni" 

3()‘e’’ ein' lima- 0a 

he' 

lau'- 


03 

Is' 


22!*. He is yrazint^ catth* on the top of the hill. 


K. kaja- 

paig' 

he- 

niou'' 

pii" ma 

Hill 

top 



(jniie li 

J’>. tivug- 

del'' 

lima- 

nwQ 

tjaug ds" 


230. He is .sittine- on a horse tinder that tree. 


K. 

un' pT’ir ta- 

he- 

sbhir sau'" 

pe- t'o-jiu' 

ma 


That tree F 

/•’ 

hor’ie F 

F sit 

i; 

]!. 

ho" 3pnr au'' 

lima 

mjin ho- 

bma- t'aig- 

ds- 

1. 

His hrother is 

taller 

thau his sistei 



K. 

beg- 3111 11 

beg- 

3te' 

t‘a- toum' 

iinr 


He elder brother he 

elder sister , 

thou bill 

/; 

I!. 

0ii'’ sko- 

011* 

3iua'’ 

ds' tp' 

de- 
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■232. The ))iicr of tliai ih iwo iti|)i.*es and a liaif. 


1\. 1113 

beij iia‘ 

llluu' 

koleg" 

jia'' 

kaleij' 

t'e- 

This 

ihuiij 

1)1 U‘r. 

A 

1 II pee 

A 

(jiiinici 

]!. (Ir 

liQ- 

9)) o' 

find 

tja' 

liiia 

Ilia' ' 


3. .^[y 

ftUlior 

‘ lives 

ill that 

siiiall 

house. 


I\. IJQ' 

0\va' 

un' 

icin' 

>Ja- 

he" lleiii' 

Ilia 

T 

Jfi/her Ihiil 

house 

sllKlIl 

J' 1 emu III 

n 

J!. ga‘ 

0}^*e' 

lio' 

ciir 

w 

lllllQ' llc‘ 

lie- 


234. 

( iive 

this 

rnpeo 

to him. 





K. 

1119 

li‘u' 

])ii 

^ a- 

licy- 

njcij' 

i- liiij 




This .< 

llrei 

( pur 

■c d 

' he 

F 

II ire I! 






1 um 

' ptFCV 

' 





1!. 

(li- 

gw 

t9 

dja’ 

011- 

ga- 

|)c' lal' 



23ti. ‘ 

Beat liiiii 

well and hind him with ropes. 



K. 

licg- 

lie" 

loir 

hail' 

tail' hail 

iia 

jaijho' 

)lO)l 

jie- 


lie 

/•' 

mail II 

■ 

heat Ji 

/>’ 

rope 

he 

pm 

Ji. 

6ir 

g<j‘ 

mja' 

nija' 

nil'' iii' 

do' 

ijo' 

cdii- 

I'a 

237. 

Dra w 

■ water from the 

well. 





K. 

jalioiii 


lieg' 

we' 

sun ■ 

lie' 





ireU 


F 

iraler 

it Idle 

put 




]1. 

jc‘ dwlii' 

ga’ 

je- 

k'a' 

t'a' 




240. 

From 

whom did 

you hiiy that ' 





K. 

iiaij' 

Ulll 

lieg' 

HQ’ 

lidnie 

he' 

ini' 

la' 



// 

that Ihiiii/ 

C 

F 

hull 

( ' 


j;. 

iiiir 

llO' 

iiQ- 


1)9 dll’ 

Ji- ga" we- 

09 le 





The 

I’uoitiG.M. .Sun 




K till'. 

loiiii 

■ >*a' 

ho 

WO" 

lx- 

s'q- 

kaleg- hn' 

ija- 


tnan 

A 

f>fU‘ 

/■■ 

so/I 

A 

A 

J 

IhliM KSt 

hi- 


to 

-.h 

jau 

Inna- 

Bq' 

him J 

i.e 

Ji' 

ma-. s'q- 

'■ja- 

IIS’- 

owa 

ha- 

iiaij 

hail na 

9\\ a’ 

/; son 

siiuill 

/■’ 

tathr 

r / 

■' no 


1 .1 

f'ulJiry 

(l£'. Oa' 

w 

ga' 

ap‘<* 

s‘i- 

go- 0\\a 

hi 

lb' 

at 



ga- 

jin' 

hr 

t'a- 

gi'- 

lie" 9niwe-iB.) 

i - 

lup' 

la' 

/ 


ijel 

IJ 

/>■ 

It iilhei itaiire 

ff/rr 

II 

/; 

tjuirdD" 

linin' 

ja 

t'ai' 

09 

lau' omwe' 

l>e' 

ha- 

lo" 


■ 'I’he Kudu woi’cU iu]K.‘e'‘ and two quait^Mv*' Utru traji^l.ned 

liteiallv. T)ie Burine-'e would say 'Mwtj luprt*^ anti a luilf 
- I lii** "‘^enis l'‘ Ite an a»{v»M Inal paitnde. 
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sep ma'. 

OWQ' 

he'- 

haup' 

de’ man’ 

i ■ 

ma’ 

a.s-/, h 

Jdthn- 


ilnoil s 

/•' ihriiii' 

<11 rr 

IS 

taup Js’- 

3|i'e- 

th' ' 

p|lS|' 

go’ we’ 

}»■' 

d£ . 

pan lur 

0 ma'' 

t,i’ ^‘ci 

s'ja- 

hs'' hep’ 

haup' 

do- 

A tin ii iinl ^ 

H loin/ 

11 •dill 

sDidll 

/■• hr 

l/dllll s 


nau'' 

mo tju’ 

giir On' 

ops- 

go' tin' 

ou'''sO’ 

Jo 

lo' ■>‘uiu' 

lian na 

SO' 

hep 

t'enr U-’ 

nap’ 

mO’ 

( tuLc dll 1 
la// Id Id A 

JJ IS 

/(/ )■ 

}> 

nlhlijr Id 

'/o 

IS 

o' loun' jir 

hi' do' We' 

ds' 

I’ji' go’ 

Owo 


ap' hep t'enr he’ 

^ 0 - gn I 

JI.l nim hep iam lam' 

hep 

llidt nlldi/r dt 

J/s'.So/a/c / 

1 I) 

IS 

hr 

ho' juci' hma' 

SO’ go' 

IM 

ds' at' 

'Wot 

On' 

haup' lie' 

sum’ 

gum' 


mo-. 

• 


;/C)oi/.s /■' 

lit‘ till 1 ■'ill I'll 

.so OS- III 


11 



ou^sQ' go' 

kouir 

aup- 

OoUM 

ds-. 




X( )Ti:s 

A.- ^'|•\IKI^AI,^ 

For tlif miMil^ers two to ten tlic Slian iiuiiierals are in 

counting. Tlic iiati\e Avords liave fallen into rlisnsc, just as the 
native Japanese numerals have been supplanted l)y the t'hinese in 
the towns of Japan, and will prot)ahly soon l)e obsolete alto((etiier. 
The word for ' one ’ in eountine- is mr. 

When numerals are used with nouns a class-name is employed, 
a.s in Burine.se. Shati. and coenate laneuae'es. Jrleie there is 
bewilderine' confu.sioii. The class-name \aries witli diH’erent 
numerals. This is explained in most cases but not all, by the 
Shan class-name beine- u.sed witli the InVlier numhei>. But the 
numei-al.s also \ary with tlie clas.s-naiiie, especially in the case of 
■'one , which takes no less than four different forms tuu", wO", 
Q", na‘ ) with different class-names. The order is also different. 
The word foi’ 'one', whatever it may be. is placed after the 
class-name, wheieas all the other numerals are placed before the 
class-name. The fact that the latter is the Shan order .su^^u-sts 
that the former is the proper Kadu ordei’. Some examples 
are given below. Though the Shan words for twri and three 
are always used in counting the Kadu words ( kolep , s‘um' ) are 
emplot'ed with nouns. 
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A mail 

tami s Q- liD' v\a', liawa' 

A dog 

ii' mr wa' 

A mat 

ham' til" \va‘ 

’I'his one thing 

abeg'iiQ' ter)' niu 

'I’wo men 

tami's'a' kaleg' hn' 

'L’wo dog.s 

ii' kaleg' nn' 

Two mat'i 

ham' kaleg' tii' 

Three men 

tamrs‘a' suin' hu' 

Four men 

tami'.s'a' s‘i' ko' 


r>. \' E (t I !A I, 1 * A R T 1 1 ' LES 


\’erbal root i", give. 


K.noi.ish 

RriiMF.si'. 

K MU' 

(lives 1 

Gave 

pe' ds' 

i' Ilia' 

Was giving.' 

Has given 

lie' hi' 

1' han' 

Will give 

|>e mS' 

i' gir 

May (will prohably) give 

(le' letii' ms' 

1' jag- gii' 

Act of giving 

lie' da' 

I' Inn' 

Give 

(.o' 

i', i' ju" 

llefore giving 

mo iH'' gtir 

0 i'(]r 

While „ 

[le' doun 

1' doun' 

After 

[le hi' lima’ 

r si' han na 

Without 

mo |)e' he 

0 1' juii 

So as to give 

l>e' aug- 

r gir 

If he)l 1 

Igav e ) 

pe' jin' 

r han iia ga 

Though 

[le lie'de’ 

1' han' ji'da' 

As 

pe' Aolo' 

r jag' neg' ja' 

That 

[le' de'lo’ 

i' ja' 

llecaiise ,, 

pe lo' 
de’ ot'vve' 

r de' 

i' heg' jam' lian' 

Assoonas .. 

pe' IH- d|ln 

1' r tjag (Diiruie 

Does not give j 

Has not given 

Was not giving i 

mo ))e hn 

0 r ja' 

Will not give ! 

Does (he' give 

pe' Oo la’ 

i' lu' 

Has (he) given 

|ie hi' la' 

1 han' la' 

1 han ga' 

M’ill (lie) give 

|n' mo la 

I- igii ga' 

1 go la' 
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Km.j.imi 

IJl KMK'K 

K 0.1 

Doesn't (hel \> 

1113 |H- tur la 

0 i' ja ga' 

Don’t ftire 

1113 ))<■ hiiin' 

0 i" s'a' 

Ought to give 

(¥'’ till’' tc 

r me ina' 

Have 

(le |a' de' 

r t'a' ma' 

^^!lke gne 

|a> /e" de' 

r xeg' ma' 

Is giving 

|ie ne' de' 

r nem ma' 

(No e(]nivalentj ' 

lie' laC te' 

r ja'' nio' 

Wants to give 

pe iljin' <le“ 

r ga'' ma' 

Can gi\e 

lie Imaig' de' 

r njelj' ma' 

Will give again 

Knows how to give | 
Isinthe habit of givingl 

pe oun me" 

pe ta' te' 

i' jou'' gir 

r ha' ma' 

As much as (he) gives 

jie' Qa lau'' 

r gir ns' 

Verbal nuuns are formed in Burmese 

by jirefisiiig o to the 

root. In Kadii the root alone is used. 


( 

-In rKISKiMJ.VTIVK H.tliTP J.KS 

];n<.i,isii 

JilRMt.SK 

K.^nr 

What 

ha' le' 

hoiiiaij' ga' 

What is it? 

ha' p'ji' 03 le' 

homag' gag' la 

AVhat is there ? 

lio' JC do le' 

homag' ga' la' 

Who ? 

ho dll' le' 

home' go' 

Which ■? 

he ha' le' 

ma' heg' ga' 

Is there a dog '? 

k'we Ji’ do la 

li' ga' la' 

Is it a dog or a man ? 

k‘we' la hr la' 

p' ga; tomi's'o ga' 

How many dogs are 

k'we' be-hiio kaug' Ji'* 

p' ma' nai‘‘ inr ga' la' 

there? 

do Is' 


How ? 

he’' nc'' 1 

ma' neiir ga' 
meg' ga' 

How many houses are 

eiir he' lino eiir JV’ 

ma' mu'' pan' gcr la' 

there ? 

do le' 


How often ? 

ho' lino k'a' le' 

ma' nai'' ]ian' ga' 

How much ? 

he'' lau" le' 

ma' ne' ga 


D. — Q 1 • .V m F V I Mt Wf iiti ).s 

'I'lie rule in Hurine.se i.s that words 

gualifying nouns, if 

substantival in meaning, are prefixed to llie 

noun. If they denote 

(jualities they are usually prefixed to the noun with the addition 

of a particle, but some conunon adjectives 
noun. The Kadu practice i.s very similar. 

are placed after the 

^ litfh tht- flntil*' Hi liiii'tilts*-. jf. 

11.-,. 
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I’J.i’UlllJlIrfi 



UrKMKsi-; 

Kaiik 

iload 

Ian' 

lain' 

Curt-road 

his' Ian' 

Is' (]>.) lam' 

You 

nin‘ 

nag- 

Y<jui' road 

nin' Ian' 

nag- lam 

Ylaiinj' 'I'lii's roail 

Mauij" Tin" Ian' 

Maug- (B.) 'fag"' lam' 

'Dk* road Mauu^ Tin 

Afaug’ 'Tin‘ lot;'' te’ Ian' 

Maug- Tag"' -jm" heg' 

made 


lam' 

] 5 road road 

1 tj£‘ ds" Ian 

Han' dje' 

))a'' jieg' lam' 
lam' i>a'' 

It 

— Formatio.v oi I’j.kkai. 

Tlie oiil}’ plural 

affixes appear to be da'' with nouns and iji' 

witli verbs. 'I'he plural j)r()noun'<, niilike 

Hurmese. have their 

own words. 




Birmksk 

K MU’ 

Man 

lu- 

tgnn’s'a" 

Men 

lu" do’ 

tonii’s'a" da'* 

I )og 

k‘we' 

li' 

1 >OKS 

k'we mja 

ti" da'' 

I 

pa' 

ga- 

We 

IJQ- do'' 

ma le" 

■^'ou (sing.) 

nm" 

nag- 

Yon (])lur.j 

nin" <lo' 

haneg- 

lie 

011" 

hig- 

'l’lie> 

On" do’ 

haneg" 

( He) has yone 

0wa' hi" 

nag" ban' 

(They) have ijone 

OwQ dja' hi" 

nag" i}' ban 

F. 

PAirrtci.Ks OI Po.sjTju.\ 

, K'J’C. 

K.m.t.inh 

Bib.mk.sk 

K MU 

At the house 

ein'hnia" 

iem' he" 

To 

9"“ 

ha" 


go’ 

1 beg' 

I'roni 

'hE^ 

On 

liD" hum" 

sau'' pe" 

In 

de' Inna" 

no' he" 

I'nder 

au'’ Inna" 

koiloiii lie' 

tO" he" 

For 

Im/’ 

Jin' 

Tlie house (ohjett of 

go' 

de" 


verb) 

^ Till- i-? iIm' oM Bunnc'-e (»i oiimiriaUuii. '‘till &ui\i\ni;i in Aiak;)ii. Iniei- 
incdiate toi'ins tSlJ", an* touiHl in 
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( Yes ■ AM> ■ No ■ 

For ■■ Vfs " and ' no ' the verh used in the i|ne.stion is usually 
repeatetl, as in Burmese and. I believe, li'ish. If the question 
contain, s no \ erb the equivalent ot‘ ■ that is so " ( tji‘ ma', B. hot;‘ ke’) 
<jr its neirati\ e is u.sed. Familiarly the sounds e'. eg' (l>. e’. in') are 
used for ' yes ' , and a double inarticulate S(»und for ' no . 

II. Voi- 

Tile vaiious words used in Burmese for you , accord iiijj to 
the rank of the person addressed, have nothin^- conespotwline 
to them in Kadu. All are represented In- nag". 'I’his is identical 
with the old form (still used in Ar.akani of the Burmese nin", 
which is now considered extremely rude. 

J. — -To l!K 

As in Burmese, there ai'e two words for • to be . with ditt’erent 
senses, ■ 'I'here is is ga' ma". while "it is is at'a' nia'. 

K. — A.ni> 

‘■'And’ between nouns is juu*'. Between \erb.s, as in spoketi 
Burmese, it has no equi\alent. 

L. — Ua( K Na.mes 

The followino- are the Kadu names for themseKes and the 
races surrounding them. 

1 , Kadu Osa 

As mentioned abo\e. this is e\ idontly the same woid as the 
name of a tribe in Arakan speaking a cognate language, and as 
the traditional name of one of the great races inhabiting Burma, 
the otheis being the Burmese and the Pyu. 

2. Jiurniese kadoun 

Tlie origin of thi.s word is unknown. If discovered it may 
thidw light on the relation between the two races. 

H. Shan kaho 

Ihis is the name of a valley, or ratlier a long and narrow plain, 
in the west of the Fpper Chindwin district, on the border of 
-Manipur. It is said to ha\e once Ijeen thickly populated, but now 
has few villages, the poptilation having probably lieen exterminated 
iluring the Burme.se invasions of Manipur and Assam, when it 
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beloiiyed to .\raiiipiir. Tiie liiiijfiuigc of some at least of the 
existing villages was until recently Indye/ a dialect of Kadu. 
I am not aware of aiu' Shan villages, though as the countiw to 
the north is iidiabited. or at least dominated, by Shans, there mav 
possibly be some. What the connexion is, therefore, between this 
tract of country and the Shans it is difficult to .see. luit the identity 
of the name can hardly be acci<lental. The Burma (iovernment 
spelling is Ivabaw. but the ti’act is referred to in most boohs and 
records as the Iviibo Valley, the Indian pi-onunciation kAho being 
fol lowed. 

4. Kaehin haiiag' 

r have been unable to discover any tribe of ICachins of this 
name, or anything that would thn^w lioht on the word. 

o. Tiiman t'amair 

This name is used by the Burmese, and by tbe Tanunis 
themselves. The language, which is a distinct member of the 
Tibeto-Burman group, is now spoken only by a few families on 
the t'hindwin and Uyu Rivers to the north-west of the Kadu 
country. See ‘The Tamans of the I'piJer (.'hindwin ' in the 
Journal of the Rot’al Anthropological Jnstiiute. July- December, 
1911. 

I). (’hinese luJk's" 

(Jne naturallv identities this name with that of the Hakkas, 

V • 

who speak (me (-)f the great languages of the Chinese family. 
But the Hakkas, while overrunning a great part of Cliina, seem 
t() be absent from the province.s bordering on Burma. This name 
also may be the key to valuable information on the i-elations 
between the Kadus and other races. 

7. Chill tjin' 

This is identical with the Burmese name, but nut necessarily' 
borrowed. Indeed, the Burmese may ha\e liorrowed the Kadu 
appellation, the Kadus having probably l.ieen in earlier contact 
with the Chins. 

H. India II kola 

The same remarks apply. Tradition points to the first Indian 
settlers having come through the Kadu country. The kingdom 
which had its headcpiarters at Tagaung. on the Irrawaddy north 

1 See p. S. 'I’hewcnl i- there u'liiteri id acfordunre witlrthe "ss 'Hem 

prc*scrihetl h\ i hr ( ft mnent <»f 
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(if Mandalay (eai^t of tlio present Kadu countryt,- was probaliiv 
Ijiinnese though ruled oxer liy Indian piinees. bnl there i*- 
a tradition that it was founded from the city of Feiktbano in 
Mahainyaing. a part of the Tapper Cliindwin district to the south- 
west of the tract where Kadu is tiow spijken, and this city, traces 
of which still exist may well Itaxe been an Indo-Kadu capital. 
'I’he trtidition Is referred to on p. 25!) of the Knrma ( 'ensiis 
Keport. J!)l I. 

The popular derivation of hda from the hhirmese words kti'. 
cross, and la', come ( "comers across the sea' ), may he dismissed 
at once as fanciful. 'I’lie difference in tone is alone suHicient 
oround for rejecting it. Accordinjj to tStevenson’s dictittnaiy the 
word is the Pali in/o, race. 1 do not know whetlier there is any 
evidence for this. If there is ifone the word is at least as likelx 
to he the familiar Indian kCdn, black. (Cf. B. naga', from iiCkjii. 
.snake./ The fact that it is written with a n in Burmese proves 
nothing, as many Burmese .spellings are due to false derivations. 



SOTK ()\ mix' OUTIKxmAL'HY 
Hv A. Vi sri- Ai.i, C.B.K, M.A. I.L .\I. 


TT i-i not my inteiitioii in llii.s note to tBAcii^s the i|iiestioii of 
L'rdti ( ti thograpliy in any comprelieiisi\ e manner. All 1 
wish to do is to draw attention to two points in I’rdu 
< trtliography in regard to width European printing pres.ses can 
l ender u.s a great deal of service. 

My tir.st point may be .summetl up in a general plea for 
uniformity of Urdu .spelling. My second point urges the necessity 
of .supplemeatiiig certain Urdu letters by modified forms to 
represent distinct sounds. This es[)ecially refers to \owel 
--ounds. 

As to unifuindty: the ([tiestion chietly arises with leferencc 
to the treatment of compound verbal forms or compound forms 
of other words involving sutti.xes. 

I take up a book lithographed in India, and on a single page 
1 find the following forms: — 



Now spacing, a"- between words, is not a strong point in 
lithographed books. Fortunately it is to be found with reasonable 
accuracy in printed books, especially those jirintetl in Europi-. 
But in compound forms no uniform law is yet established. And 
\et a few general principles can easih- be ftninulated which will 
govern all cases. 

Why should anyone ever write or print ' They 

are two distinct words, and their grammatical dtiplicatiini does 
not justify their orthographical hlending. In we ha\e 

a compotitid verbal form, in which we have three distinct veibs 
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c-oinbiiiiiig to pio<hice a deHnitc piirase : eacli of these must be 
[iriiited separately. In we have two distinct verbs, 

viz. 'j ^ and ; but the latter is itself a compound form 

with a sufK.x. But as the suthx lias no meaninfj by itself we join 
it on to tlie word wliich it modifies. 

I would express the rule in two projiositions as follows: — 

I. Ill Co III pull III/ foi’iilS of l‘cclii< III' of/ii'i' iI'iii'i/k ll'hii'c the 
l oriiponciit 'purls urc ilisthicl iiuri/s, thci/ .^himhl he ll■rllfcn inu/ 
/ii'i iifcd srpai'iifc/ 1/. 

II. Whe re them us u mere sii (fi.r or prefi.r with no i nde ptni/enl 
iiieuiiiufj of Us oil'll , it .v/ioiih/ hr joi'ilril oil to the ii'ord u'liwh U 
mod ijies, 

'I’lie seven examples which I started with i|Uotinv would, 
under these lules. bi' correctly written and printed as follows: — 





The principle of treating all postpositions and ( Pei sian ) 
prepositions as independent words may not perhaps command 
universal assent, but the analogy of all advanced languages will 
leave no doubt that that is the correct principle to follotv. d'hus 
we should write: — 


( 'oi l ect. 



J IK.'Ol'l t-ct. 


not 



(The reason for treating 
referred to belotv. ) 


as a comjtound word will be 


^ J not 


‘■O •, , > 1 ^; Jo 

The position of the genitive particle. '1 <. is not quite 

so clear ; but on the whole, I think it may be assimilated to that 
of the postpositions and prepositions. Tlius : 

'not LCjs-U 
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We may now slate the tliird rule as follows: — 

IIT. Postpfixit io'ii!^ find jn-t' positions should hf ivrilten nnd 
printed as t ndepf ndent tvords. 

'Diere are a large numher of coinpouiid nouns or adjectives in 
Urdu, of which the corresponding forms would be written in 
English with a hyphen. Thus: — 

1^ , -t <’ Ka n-idiijtif, slit-eared. 

J ]VI[-I,anfh, blue-throated. 

l{ii nt-chdr, one given to scamping work. 

- 1 

' D<j-i>aloir. uoowd 

In such cases the correct principle is to write the two words 
together, without spacing between them, but without running the 
letters of the one on to the other, as in the following incorrectly 
written forms: — 


•y ■ ^ 

This gives us our fourth rule. — 

lY. Conijion ud iroj'ds. tornied b>f thr j nrtaposit lO n of <jne 
■ifo/'il a-ith anofher, nsunUy nouns and udjrrtires, should hr 
ivritien and printed u'ifh no spacing betirem theuK huf u:iJhon.f 
running the tetters of the one on to the other. 

Next, as to the supplemental shapes of Urdu letters. Then- 
are thi-ee vowel sounds in Urdu which we represent by the letter 
^ , ' iz. : 

1 as in DihJt. 

o 

f-' .. ill. I.arke leo 

y — y ' 

ai (diphthong) Hai. 

. Paisa. 


In the timil we already use the three <listinct shapes to 
denote the three sounds, viz,; 

^ (deep and round, as in j ). 


(turned back. ■■ )• 

c (shallow and long, left-hand end not turned up. as in 


(S ). 


^ It \ue wi&li to sav "two paliar='", we write* tlie two words 

separately. 
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lint the practice i< hy no means iinit'orm. Tlie most accurate 
writers use tlm tlirce foiins. but a lazy j)raclice has giowu u[) in 
lithographic presses of using the first aiid second forms only, and 
expressing the third sound by the second form, although the 
third sound has nothing whatever in common with tlie second 
souiaJ. I urge that the triple distinction slnjuld be carefully and 
uniformly observed, and that European printing pi esses should 
cast types accordingly. 

A corresponding distinction slionid he intiodiiccd in wiiting 
the medial tg. Fortunately the <|nestion does not aiise in 
i-oiniexion with the initial 

'I'lie distinction I propose has reference to the writing of the 
dots of the It has the merit of not confusing anyone who 

is not used to the system. 

For the r sound I would write the ordinaiy Arabic nndial 
with the two dots written side hy siile. Thus : — 

Him. a diamond. 

> • 

Khir. a rice pudding. 

For the e sound, to rhyme with iv/_i/, J would write a short 
horizontal sti'aight line to represent the two dots. 'J’hus : — - 

Bhii'i. a slieep. 

' .s //c;vo lie pursued. 

For the oi (dipfithong) sound I am indebted to Sir K. 
Denison Ross for the suggestion tliat the two dots should he 
written one on the top of the other. 'I’hiis : — 

B'lisii, a pice (a coin). 

Klinir. a tree, the Amcifi cuteHni. 

There are not a few words which have a ditterent meaning 
according to the sound of the medial letters, e.g. : 

Bir. a lieru, warrior. 

V •• • 

Hvr. a kind of berry. u.s jujulm. 

Bair, enmit\-, hatred. 

> J ■ *■ 

A proper distinction in writing Is therefore necessary for 
accuracy. 
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Similiul}- tile letter • rejiresents three vowel t>oiui(lh in Urdu, 
which can all he accurately repre.sented hy slight inoditications. 
The soiincls arc - 

n as in /ill at. a ghost. 

I'l (ihorn. a horse. 

(it( (diphthongi ,, harley. 

r represent the a sound l)y the simple Arahic • ; for d I 
slightlvcurve the lower end of •. thus hut do not complete the 
loop; for (!u I loop the end of thus In this wa}' we can 

distinguish — 

^ Jo, which (relative pronoun), 
and Jau, harlet , 

also ' i-i! Thai', heap 

froin Thak. spittle, 

and so on. 

Fortunately no ([Uestion of medial or initial shapes arises for 
this letter. 

The letter represents two sounds in Urdu \ iz. : 

] . /( as in non nine. 

J 

2. A nasal sound like French o in hmi as in jS, /voren, 
let us make. 

The final nasal is represented hy the without the dot, hut 
a medial nasal cannot he so represented. For example, there 
is nothing to distinguish hetweeim- 

Ivlin ICO I’, a lajas sun 
fiom Ivo mcii r. a lioil on the temple, 

I suggest that the nasal n should have a hollow dot , which 
it would he optional to omit in final nasals, 'riius — 

Goniriir, a peasant. 

■ .v..d flit a hrick. 

Horn lio.iii we are. 

The two shapes of for an h that is joined on with a 

preceding eomsonant and one that is not so joined on, are clearly 
distinguished in European printing, hut not yet universally in 
lithographed hooks. 'J’hus: — 
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lih'ii. brotli'-r. ii'ii JL.; 

O •• >_: >• 

j'w-' liiiliiii. a fullowcr of lilt'* reiiijioii^ ol I’alia-ullali 

O ' 

not .V..V • 


Finally may I '-nyj.cs.t tlial Eiirofteaii pn-^-st-.s that piint 
(itlii slimild ili'-oai'tl llit; a lit iijiiaitil finir tlols fnf ff-ifbial ami 
liai'd li'ticra and adopt tlm mark J-i a-- in all lillinyrapliy ami 
wi’itini; ' 'I'lnm - - 

ijJ.f I’li/iiii. to break not 

j ■ > 

/ * J .• 

hhurt ,*i \vat<-li not 

• • V • 

IliiiUli. a boiif, not ^ J>-> 


r.nMil . Kl la.l V 10 


lain 



THE }[ATTA-VJLASA AM) -JULlSA" 

Jiy ]>. 1 >. JjAK.nktt. M.A,. l-fetiiit i- in SaiiNkrit. 

I 

IN I!tl2 J'aiHiit Lnmajaiti liie leaiiied rditor df' tlic 

* 'l'ri\ andniiii Saiiskiit Si-iics l.cyaii to ynbJisli a ynciip oi' 
tliii'teen plays, all apparently by tlie saint- antlmr tvliicli now till 
mnnbers I.i-IT. 20, 22. 2(). .'>9. iuid 42 of the serie.s. and for wliicli 
lie claims Hliasa as author. As Iflaasa w .-is coiisjdei ably earlier 
than the yreat Ivfdiila.sa. who speaks of him in the prelude of his 
Miil'i i-ikAi/ in /II it r" as a poet of e.st;djlisheil lejattatioii. ;md ;is 
no wtirks of niia.sa Inive hitherto been known to sur\i\e. this 
discovery lias naturally aroused intich interest, ami the eituJiti- 
Pandit's ascription of the jilays to Hhasa ha.s been e'eneiidly 
accepted. 

Tile phty.s themselves bear no author’s name. Bui one of 
them beat's the title Erdjiito-i'CiSin'u.iliilUi iii' Si" iinii-inVoIi'O . i\\\A 
is on the saiiic lee-end as .a play of the sanienameami oii the same 
subject as one which a witty verse in the Snlit-nnik/i'inili mentions 
as a work of Bhasa. Beyond these references of IvTilidasa timl the 
.Srikti-mukla\ ali timi an ainbie-uous description of his ieehni(|Ue in 
the jireface of Bana's Har^lni-i'hii n/ii (early in thesewnth century 
A.D.) nothiiie is known of Bhftsa : and as probably half a dozen 
other piiets have ttritten play.s on the same tlieim- as the 
mo vaJiiff". we shall do well to hesitate before subset ibine 
to the theory of Bandit Uanapati .Sastri. 

I’he Pandit, however, has some other arguments in favour of 
his view. He points oitt that in classical l'la\s such tts those of 
Kfilidasa and his .sticees.sur.s. the prelude begins with a uAikIT or 
openin'’’ verse or verses after which the slage-nianagen ) 

enters ;ind begins to speak, hut that these plays of ' Plhasa 
usuallv begin with the stage-direction ‘ after the miiii/J the 
stae'e-manaeer enters and the latter then recites an opening 
verse. I’his together with the fact that in these plays the prelude 
is called sth'ipiiiio whereas in the classical dianm it is termed 
ffijsfLinnio. are in the Pandit's opinion proof that these play.s are 
pre-clas.sical . and as Bana in his Horslid-cliitrit" tells us that 
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1 iliAsa s j>lay."' wcvo I'n i rifii rn hiIi/hi . i.i’. hail lM'oinniiii;'> 

{lerfoniifil hy tliR ataae-iiiaiiani'f tlit/sc plays tlini'fiiic an- jilay^ 
oi Hiiasa. riii'i. Ilf cfnirif i'^ a »<</) sfijii thi/\ Ayaiii. llie 
rlietorioiaii \ aiiiaiia (i-i^htli (••■ntucy '> ijUDtcs in tin- (•ninincnlaiy 
1)1 Ills l{ii ri/iiln ii /.(I rii rii ilin-i- ri'ian tliesi- jilavs. lait 

hr (hjf's lint iiirntinn tlie iiaiiif of 1 lit-ir a lit hor. Ilainlin who was 
not iiiiii'li later than Kalidasa citrs in Ids /ui '■//d'/o/-M( lii, 

a verse ( hinipat t nt . ct e, ) w'liieli ore I Its in two ol t liese plays : lilit 
it iiiiist he admitted tlial it is a sto(d< line, whieli reenrs in several 
other authors, and |)andin .s;iys nolhini; ahoiil its authorship or 
sotiree. Aeain, tlie rhetorician Hlianiaha, in his Ka ri/iihi nl.n ra . 
iv, ■40-4, .seems to refer to one of tln-se j'lays. the I’rnf i j I’m - 
ijinxjftuiiharil iiHiiii . l)Ul Ijham.-iha does not mention the aiithorof 
the latter and in any etise Hhamaha is later than Killidtisa whose 
Mfifliii ilntii he criticizes (i, 4:2- 4 ». 'I'he A i a.scrihed 

to Kaiitilva cunlain.s a verse {XunnU liii ivn lii . etc. i which occurs 
in the Prul ij riTi -ii<i iidhiiri'i ii<i na ; hut lld.saoain proves nothine, 
fur the verse is an old tralatitioiis one. Finally, whilst we must 
admit that some of the verses in these plays are strikingly siiiiilai 
to some stanzas of Kt'dirlTisa ami other cdassical poets, and that one 
jilay, the Clidrinhit/,i seems to he the original of tlie Mrich- 
<'lili<ik<i fil'd attributed to .'sudraka these facts are very far from 
establishing the authorshij) of Bhasa. The diamas are and must 
remain anonymous ; and all that can be said in regard to their 
date is that their style seems to be fairly early, and that the 
Bldirafd-rdl-i/n or final benedictory verse in six of them mentions 
a king llajasiiiiha as reigning. 


II 

In IIIIT, however, the Bandit published as No. o') of the 
Trivandrum .Sanskrit .Series a little play which throws .some light 
on the authorship of these dramas. This is the Mditu-rildsd . 

'I'he Jfatta-vilasa is a prahnsn ixt or farcical sketch in one act. 
It depicts in a lively and caustic style the aii ventures of a drunken 
Kapaliii. or Saiva religious mendicant, hearing a human skull in 
lieu of an alms-hovvl, who with his wench wanders through the 
purlieus of Conjevaram to visit a tavern. Here he loses his 
skull-bowl, and while frantically searching for that precious 
object he comes upon a Buddhist friar. The latter is a somewhat 
frail son of the Church, for he confesses to a regiet that the Law 
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of the Buddha f(jrl)ids liiiii the coiiipaiiy of llie fair sex aud tlie 
eujoyiiieiit of stroni^ li([Uor; he even \ entures to conjecture that 
thi'se prohil)iti(jns ha\e been interpolated in tlie J^aw liy .spiteful 
eldeis, ani] a^-l^s himself where lie can find an iincorrnpted text 
of the scriptures whicli he may publish for the benefit of bis 
brethren. The Kapalin and his wench, seeing the friar's alm.s-bowl. 
are’iie with \ inous ob.stinacy and in<tennit\- that it is the skull-bowl 
which they have lost, and the friar, wlio at first is attracted by 
tlie charms of the damsel and the liipior which he sees her and 
the Ivapfdin .swillini;, ne\ ertheless resi.sis their demand, and a 
scuffle ensues, in which the Kapfiiin and the woman are knocked 
down. The Jvaprdin .shriek.s for aid, and a I’a.snpaia.a follower 
of a more respectable form of the .'saiva reliaioii. aj'pears on the 
scene. To him the Kapalin appeals, chareine’ t)ie friar, whom he 
names Kawaseiia,’ with the ilieft of his bowl, while ihe friar 
mumbles the .Sikkhri-[)ada. After .some wrane-jino they aeree to 
mi to the police-court. Then comes in an I’limattaka. or crazy 
devotee. From him. after some elowniiij^- tlie lost bowl is 
lecosered. and all eiid.s happily. 

.More Interestino' than the play itself is the ijUestion of its 
authorship and date. On this point there can be no doubt. The 
prelude informs us that the aiillior is ;i Maharaja of the Ballava 
dynasty, named .Maheiulra-vikrama-varman. son of Siihha-\ isbnii- 
varman ; and the scene is lai<l in Kahchj. the modern ( 'onje\ aram. 
We may therefore ideniifv him with the kino of that name who 
is known to us from the inscriptions, w hieh <;i\ e him also the tith-.s 
of G III/ u-bhu I'll . A i/'l 11 i-bli(i jii ii<i Miiflii-l'ild'iii. and Siil rn - imillu . 
and mention a farce Miittn-i'ihisii by liini,’ 

The present little filay exactly suits these data. Its scene is 
laid in (.'on je\ arairi. the capital of the I’allaxa kin^^doni ; it bears 
the title .l/n/to-ei/.tsn ; it allude.s to hi.s titles A ni tn -hlmjii mi , 

( i niiu -bli'-i I'll . and Miilhi-rildsii eiii p. I ; and in it' final 
benedictory verse it prays that '■ the world , . . may be well 
ruled b\’ All I'li-iniilbi. who by his power stills his foes '. This 
kino- flourished about A.li. b20 ; and the play may with certainty 
Ije a.ssio'ued to that period. 

' itanir > 1 j»* fain* 'll - «li \ iijl* m Im i-- t in- pioi t 

of the M i/ ! ii'hi -fii( I'lJiG . 

- See liidinii \4'1. i, .’{M : Kitnirn hulint. \i)l. n, 

} *. 1 ~i'2 : .1 r''/e' S/t/'i • UifJ thf })u'* fitu -f tt H* I'ti/ o/ A rrftn ttio'jii. 1 1MK‘> 4. pj >. O ft ; 

Jolueau I)ui7teujl. Th^ I'nllitro'i, pj». o, ff.. ele. 
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Now the Ma/fii -cihi^ii show-, exacti}' iIk- same iCatuies ol 
t<‘clini(iue as tljc plays attrihmed to Itliasa. except tliat the aiitlior 
is named in the pia-lnde ; it oj)ens with tlie staee diis'Ction ■ alter 
the ndiiiii the siaye-manager enters aTiil tlie latter reeiles the 
intisaliictory \ else : tlie prelude is styled ,‘<l)iCi . and there 
are '-everal points (,!' likeness in the style. As ^laln'^ndra - vi k rama - 
\arman li\ed in thesexenih eeiitnyv and Kalidasa jiiohahiy \\as 
ahoiit a hundi'e(l years earlier, these features in the plays of 
' ilhasa are therefoie no evidence for a date e;irli( i' than that of 
K rd idasa ; and we are fully justith-d in holding tli;it hoth ihe 
and the plays of ■ Ilhasa are products of a smith- 
eastern school of dr.ama wliich h.ad not accepted the iiiles of 
techni(|tie which later hecaine tiidversal ipiohtihly thioueh tlie 
increa.sine influence of Kalidasa ttml Ids school), and that the 
works of Ilhasa are really anonyimms products of .scinie htimhlc 
poet of the sc\'enth century who did not introduci; his nttnn' into 
his pi’cludes hectutse it c.arrieil no weight. Hence it is perha[)s 
not uui'easonahh; ti) conjecture lluit tin; kinir Hajasiiiiha 
nientii.)nL‘d in the tinal verses of the jilays of • Bhasa ' is tin- 
IVitnjya Ter-Maian Kajasiiidui I ('•. .a.D. 07.')). 
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hy Lionel Giles, D.Litt. 

I < ’(OifwUi’d. I 

••-L i5r W a iffi it ^ ^ 

m ^ iu mm 

■■ [Rabaii] ccjiisulted the oineii.s in the sky and carriei] with 
liiia tlte true Scriptures: he observed the winds in their relation 
to tile musical tuties. and (piickly passed tliroucjli difficulties 
and danj^'ers. " 

[S' iteitic' delined in tlie dictionaiw' as m iU ^ m llie 
jilain sense of the pas.save is tliat l!ahan tried to forecast tlie 
weatlier by means of divination before starting on his journey ; 
our translators, however, prolathly because they Imd an uneasy 
feelin.u' that tills was not I'luite tlie right thing for such an 
eminent Christian to do. have one am] all fought sliy of this 
oln ious rendering. It is not necessary, of cour.se to assume that 
Rahan actually did rcsort to such practice.s. for wc have already 
seen that the author of the inscription suits his language to the 
ta-'te of his audience : the second clause, indeed, allude^ to a 
form of di\ illation w hich is peculiarly Chinese. llei-e, again no 
translator s<'ems to have graspcfi the technical meaning of 
1^. These are co-ordinates as may he gathered from the 

following passages • Ch ^ f^.ii. 17: A iSl ^ iflj /T ^ 

■ 'I'he eight winds are not unregulated hut stand in harmonimis 
relation to the twelve musical notes." 'J’he eight winds are the 
winds hhnving from tin- eight jtoints of the compass. Shi Chi. 

ch, 77 : # h'.i: je - a ^ m m ^ m n m s. ff a 

jE ^ le Rook of History .says: ft is by means of the 

.Seven Regulators, the 2S .Stellar .Mansions the .Afusical Tubes, 
and the ( 'aleiidar that divine communicjition is e.stahlished with 
the emanations of the Live Elements and the Eight Itirections in 

space. ' m ' I'- -y ci±»- M w at # h m m i 

^ ^ M hiiig Fang of ohl. though hi.s skill in 

divination extended to the interpretation of the Eight Winds 
and the Twelve IMiisical Notes, was unable in the end to escape 


* Tills I' not III t)ie wol-k as known to us to ilav. 
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misfortiini’. The loni.t <‘/iis.^u’iis I’or tlic \\ inds 

Huai-iiaii ’Izu. iii. 1’, o v" G r". Tlieif names, (oj^'ether with tlie 
(•(nrespcmdin^ iiiiisioal tubes, etc., are ijiven in lalinlar fdiiii I'v 
( 'tia\ aniies. Mt'ut. iii p. 402. 

'J’lii' ('omnion plirase ^ in sjiile ol’ the extramdinai y 
range of colour covered tjy -Jy'. has always puzzled me a little; 
and the parallelism here lias suggested to me the idea i unsupported 
by an\’ I'eal evidence I must admit) tliat it may originally have 
lieen an ellipsis for ^ 5^ H ^ ' blue (sky and white i clouds. " 
Wylie: “ Observing the azure clouds, he bore the true Sacred 
books; lieholding tlie direction of the winds, he braved difficulties 
;ind dangers." 

laigge : ■ (iuiding himself by th(‘ tizure clouds, he carried 
with liim the True Scriptures. Watching tlie laws of tin* winds, 
be made liis way tlirougb difficulties and jierils. ' 

Kavret : " [0-lo-penJ. attire par la mice brillante. ajiporta les 
saints livres: <T percevanf riiarmonic des zf-pbirs, affronta les 
difficultes et les perils (dti voyage)," 

.Saeki : ‘Auguring (of the Sage, i.e. Emperor) frotn the azure 
sky. he deci<]ed to carry the true Sutras (of the True Way) with 
him. and observing the course of the winds, he made his way 
(to (fliina) through difficulties and perils." 

b7. a w ^ 

'riiis expression from t'huangTzu has passed into proxerbitd 
use. but with ti meaning that is not in the original, d'here is of 
cour.se, as i\Ir. .Woule remarks, no ijue.stion of ingratitude here, 
but that is because the allusion is not to the common pro\ ei b. 
Reference to (,’huang 'rzu’s text shows that the state of mind 
which leads to ‘forgetting the Hsh-trap has his um|uulifieil 
apfiroval. m m m ^ . m ^ m n 

^ Mn M m ^ -M ^ ^ ^ ^ Amm^rnm 

“The object of a hsh-trap is the tish ; when the fish is caught, 
the trap may be foi’gotten. The object of words is to convev 
ideas; when these are grasped, the words may bo forgotten. 
Would that I could hold converse with a man who stieeeeds in 
forgetting his words!" It i.s clear, tlien. that ^ in the 
Xestorian Insciiption is to be regarded as an amplification of 
the preceding clause |^. being in fact only an elegant 

way of saving "g. 
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in the l>MiTsli -Museum collection of ^ISS. frijui T'unhuctno- 
S. 55(). I have (|uite recently come across rather an interestin''' 
variant of this sayine- : ^ C ^ ® 01] ^ ^ Jf ^ ■ Jf 

you can catch lish irdhmil n tru/t. then you may speak of 'J'ao. 
'I'he order of the words shows that [I;; not is the correct 
readino in this context. 

^ ^ 'S: rr ^ Til SJi P jf, m :k m 

^ - rf, 

lo my mind, there is not the least room for doubt that the 
(jiiotation from the Edict comes to an end at T- Havrel 
jilaces the stop after ^ and translates: " (Jonvenit peraerare 
caelo subjacens quod reoimus. ' which is ipiitc impi-issible to ^et 
out of the Chinese. Jc T ^ 3 could only mean ‘ what the 
Empire rule.s ", not the i'impire which w e rule ". But, as a matter 
of fact. 0r ^ is a common term tor ■ tlm authorities". It is 
used thus liy ^ tiff >'* document reproduced by Havret 
him.self (.Stele Chretietme pt. ii p. .S04 (]i): :ic ^ IB ^ 3 
^ ^ ^ 5 b ^ — J9f. Bci' al.so Chill Tiiii ‘1 Shu. ch. 4:>. f. 1 li r" : 
B1 S ^ ^ 3 und Yii,iu Shill, ch. JS, f, 2: Ig ^ 

^ ^ ^ 3- Other insraiK'es could be multijilied. .Mr. .Motile, 
foilowinvj Wylie, would even extend the text of the Edict down 
C» Wi- the Use of gp. as Frofes.sor .Saeki has pointed out. 

is conclusive .■is'ainsi .such a view. And i may add that it is hard 
to C'Uiceive of Tai 'rsuii'.: connecting the fortunes of his house 
in any way with the favouring influence of the .\estorian creed ! 

•■bs. W H B # 

l .should like to have a clearer notion of what these words 
exactly mean. At pre.scnt there is diversitv of opinion as 

to whethei- the vehicle in ijue.stion was a ' i;reen car " ( Lcge'e ) or 
a black ox" (.Saeki). On the .'me hand Lao Tzu is usuallv 
lejiresented in art as riding away on the back of a buffalo: btU 
the Word ^ seems to imply that he was transported niiiaculousK- 
tlirough the air. 

'fwo passages may be quoted in this connexion which seem on 
the whole to show that here is not used metajihoricallv, but 
1 ( ally means chariot . (1) 'J’he biography of Lao 'J'ziT in Liu 

llsiang s l/teh Huh n Clniiiii. ch. I. f. .'iv'’: Jo) ^ ^ ^ W 

$ i A ^ Afterwards when the virtue of the ('hou 
dynasty began to decay, he mounted a chariot drawn bv a black 
ox and went away to I'a-clTin." 
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33 4* l£ : ^ T- ^ 33 ^ S # fl £ H ^ rr 

Wher. 

Lao 'I'/.u pa‘'‘'ed tliai way, tlie Warden of the Frontier gate, 
^'in Hsi charged tile gatekeeper, saying : 'If thei-e should he an 
aged man coming from tlie Fast and riding in a painted cliariot 
drawn ly a hlack ox, do not allow him to jiass through.’ " 

As in the similar ease noted above it may be that M i a 
condensed form of ^ ^ 3SC s\t all events, we shall^hardly 

be tempteil to translate the words "a/.ure o\ ' with Wylie. 


41 . tK 

The Second character ha.s much jnizzled the comnienttitors. 
Diaz reads to wrap round ", a tampering with the te.xt 

which is I'oally tinncces.sary, since also niciins “to wrap", 
begge merely says: • • Asbestos cloth' is indicated liv three 
characters, of which the second is unexampled in that meaning.’’ 
.Mr. Mottle thinks that the character, tis written, is “a rare 
word with the sound iiinn’' (so rare that it is not to be found in 


Ivang Hsi !). ljut favours the emendation proposed by Diaz. 

Xow. the ordinary term for asbestos cloth is 'X ^ 
i.e. cloth which wlnm dirty mav' be washed in tire. But there is 
little or no meaning in ‘'cloth which mav' be wrapped in (or 
round) fire", even if the words could bear such an inter]iretation, 
w hich seems to me doulitful. According to K'ang Hsi, however, 
has a secoml meaning which has been overlooked, namelv 


‘the beaufifid sheen or gloss of fine silk. ” 


three words would then be “ firc-gloss-cloth ’ , or cloth which 


I'egains its original gloss through tire. This, as we read in the 
U ^ exactly what happens; ^ M ^ iK 

•i‘ m M s BJJ tti ■ when .soiled with dust or dirt, it is thrown 
into the fire and comes out fresh and bright again.’’ And the 
Wri Chill says that when the dirt is burnt oft', the asbestos comes 
out brilliantly white immm &,)• Thus, if my surmise is 
correct, the expression is practically .synon v inous with iK 
For information on asbestos derived from numerous Chinese 
sources see Wylie, Chinese Hesenrrhes, pt. b. p. J4L 


M ^ 

There is an entry under this head in the J‘en Ts no. c}i. 34 
till fm.. where it is described as a m foreign dr »g.'' ^ if] 
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Li Hsiin says; "According to tlie Hun n . soiil-resuning 
incense was imported from western countries in the time of 
\Vu Ti [140-87 The says : ‘ In |g jJH Cliii-k n- 

chou. in tlie Western Sea, there grows a soul-restoring tree, in 
form like a { I.kih i<l(i iiihii ,■) ov [to ( T/i I'jn ), wliose Howei-s 

and lea\es diffuse a fragrant .scent for a hundred li. Tlie incense 
is prepared bv placing the root in a cooking- \essel and boiling 
the water so as to \'ield a decoction which is then refined in the 
same wav as laci|Uer. It has si\- names, to v it ^ ^ " soiil- 
l esioring ' : |g ^ '■ vital-essenee-exciting " : ^ ■ life-i’ender- 

'"tf • M "spirit-stirring ^ " horse-essenco ij] 

"death-dispelling. When a person has died of the plague, if 
this incense is burned in a dish and he is e.xjiosed to the himes 
he will revive. Hence it is called soul-restoring."' 

Ihy ^ f"' ■'^hih-chen says: "Jt is stated in the t|t} ^ ^^7 
l‘<i ITti Chill of ^ b'hang Hua that in the lime of W'n Ti the 
k’ingdom ol lieli-chih in the west sent ns tribute across 

the Weak Water three lumps of this incense, its large as swallow s' 
eggs and black like mulberric'. 'riiere happened at the time to 
be a great pestilence at Chang-an. and the envoys fiom the west 
asked [lermission to burn a lump of the incense -in order to 
ward oH' siclciiess in the Palace. The patients who smelt it 
forthtvith ro.-e up from their sick-beds, and the sceiit lasted for 
several days, being perceptilile ;it a grotit distance. Victims of 
the plague who hail not been dead for more tlijin three days all 
rettirncd to life after being fumigated with the incense, 'J'liiis it 
was evidentiv a divine drug with life-restoring properties. 
Although the story is a weird one and ojien to suspicion, yet it 
caniifit be dismissed as a pure tiction, for it is ipiite imssible that 
such hiuiernormal pheiiomentt may exist, 

.'similar \irtues are ascribed fo the 7K (or ^ or i ^ by 
^ ^ Chen Ts‘ang-ch i. and in the -f- ^ III '''hih Chuv Chi 
there is also tin exaggerated account of the tree and the incense, 
which tire said to grow on a mountain in ( 'hit-k ii-chou. 

The following note in Diaz'.s commenttiry is enlightening ■ 
■'.Soul-restoring incense is a rare jierfume derised from an 
extremelv fragrant-simdling tree, the oil I rom which is able to 
cure wound.s, and ctiuscs sores to heal ipiickli and iea\e no sctii. 
Its real name is E f0 § r'-erh-.~>a->n>i (balsam, or the 

famous balm of ( iilead ). and when men are sei erely wounded it 
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is used as ;i reiiiniy, i^Mii-iallv w itli woiiderl'ul eH’cci. 'I'lie uauie 
“ soul-restoriii(; ' indicates its speedy efficacy in an exa^ceialcil 
way. so as to enliancc its teputation . for it is not really aide to 
drino a inan's soul back into bis bod\. 

(4n Kicci s world-map of 1002, of u bicb tbe l!oy;d (Jeii- 
eraplncal Society pc^sscsses ji .soniewliat later re-i^stie. \\ e lind a 
Iceend about a pei'funie called C» IS ^ iKi-^i’h-sd-inn in Pent. 

■ I'lns is an oil wbicb Hows from a tree wlieii tbe latter is slit 
witli a kidfe. .Smiaired on <;orps<‘s, it kei'ps tbem from decayiiie-. 
I’bis perfume is also fottntl in Judaea. Halsam is said b_\- J’liny 
(.Vo/. ///',«/.. ,\ii. 54; Eobn's version, \ol. iii. p. 147 ) to ba\e been 
‘ bc.stowed by n.ature oidy upon tbe land of Judaea , so that its 
mention in tbe N’l-storian inscription us edinino from Tii-cb in is 
a valuiiblc piece of testimony in favour of Ilirtb's identi tication 
of ’l’a-c}i‘in witlt Syria, wbicb may perhaps be added to it future 
edition of bis Chinn <in<l th<’ ItOinan Orii-nt. Tbe fact that tliis 
sttbstance wtts cotiimoitly used for embalming liead bodies 
doubtless tK-couiils f<ir tbe idea that it bad tlie pijwttr of 
restoring life. 

m n ^ 

“ Bri<,dit-m(toti pearls tire ineiitioneil by Htiai-mm 'J'/.u ( w lio 
siiys that they come fr<jtn m is oysters) atid a numlter of otlier 
writers, some of whotn give more imagimitive accounts of tbeir 
origitt. See ^ ^ Wn f- 2. 

42. 5^ 

'Idle f<jrm in wliiclt this appears on tbe tablet [luzzled some of 
tlie earlier translators, including e\en llirtli. It was Leeo-e, 

I think, wlio first identified the cbaracler. Within the last 
month or two 1 b:i\e found this same form occurring twice in 
one of tin' Tttnbuang .MSS. of the ’J’aii"' dvnastx'. Were the 
genuineness of the monument still in dispute lids might he some 
evidence in fax our of it. 

in. ^ ^ ^ y ± ± ^ 

■‘At the close of the Hsif n-i'iin period inferior scholais 
loudly derided us. ’ 

The allusioTi is to Tno Te f '/< f //_</. chaj’. 4 1 : 'J’ i ifi A‘ 
^ i. If, as is highly probable, the "inferior scholars ' here 
denote the Taoists, it is amusing to note that this contemptuous 
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description ol' tlieiu i-. taken — purposely, no doubt from their 

own sacred canon. 

Strictly speaking-, the fl.fien-l' ifit period began in the iSth 
moon oi ^ ^ (.September li. 7 1 2) and ended with the 10th 
moon of ^ ft iXovember 22. 71d), so that ^ ^ would 

seem to indicate the autumn of the hitter year. As a matter of 
convenience. howe\ei-. a year is usually known b\- its last 
inen-lino, in which ca.se Hsien-l ien would be 712 and Ka i -y ikih 
7ir,. ]Joth Legge and .Saeki speak of the year 712 as having 
■ two names under Jiii 'J'sung and % under Hsiian 

T.sung. Tliis is not ipiite correct, ig lasted only to the end 
of tile 4th moon, when the name was chaiigeii to Jlh 'riiere 

are three iii>‘ n-hud. therefore, included in 712. 


M g ft # H ^ a S a ife 7^ R .it# ^ Si ft 

‘ Then there came the head priest. Lodian (Abraham) and the 
venerable Chi-lieh, together with other eminent priests win.) had 
renounced the world, noble scions of the West.' 

^ in this conte.Kl may possibly be taken in the sense of 75. 

tor which K ang Hsi (luotes g : *i5 ^ jg, tfi S fb W ^ 

"'there must be forbearance, then help will be possible.” liul 

^ ^ siwuns to me rather to he analogous to the introductory 

formula which occui-s in the A'//)? L'h 'tny. 

is a regular title indicating a certain guide or status 
in the Buddhist priesthood. I have found it several times 
in colophons to the Tunhuang .M.S.S., e.g. .S. 5 1 .‘5 (dated t)7t!): 
b¥ ^ is carefully peruseil by the venerable 

.Shell fu of the 'I’ai-yiian .Monastery." The office appears theie 
to be higher than that of ^ J •'Abbot.' but what it was in the 
Xestorian C'hurch is doubtful. I’lofessor .Saeki has ‘ Bishop' . 

is translated ■ ambo”' by Havret, and relerred to Lo-han 
and Chidieh. which is surely a mistake. 

^ synonym for ^ ~fj or the West in a vague sense 

occurs several times in (Jhinese literature, notablv Hon H<ni Sim, 
ch. .")8 lid fin.: Si] ^ 'ft H 4? ^ ‘ L^"J ii>‘d [Fu| 

Hsieh by their admirable .strategy twice .saved the Golden 
Kegion.s. And ^ jfC Clrieii ('hi in a farewell poem to the 
leader of an e.vpedition to the West laments that the road thither 
is .so long: ^ if ^ fj A tM- 
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'Ji KM R 

" 'l’liou;,fli the s hcanl is out ot |■l■a(•)l. tlic ijow ami swoid 

may ))0 j^nasjKMj : 

'I'hi- majestic Ijrows radiate liylii . am] tlic ccli-bt ial coimit naiiccs 
ale close at liaiid. ’ 

'i'lif Ico. jid ailmlcd to ill tin- lirst line nil! la- found in J.iii 

Hsiang s /. /'7/ (.'Immt, cli. ^ # II ^ T 

m ^ 7j # ^ I! e 1 11 m ii ^ tii n m 'Z' 

^ S II SI ^ S ^ A lieardcd dragon 

tlcw d<t\vn to inei'i ttie Emperor, \\ ho i hereiijion ascended to iii.'a vi n. 
His ministers and attendants all caught hold of Hie dragon's heaid 
so as to rise willi him. Hut while they were clntcliing this and 
the Emperor's how. tlie heard was pulled out and the how fell to 
earth, so that the ministers were uuahle to follow their master.' 

'I'he allusion was recognized liy Diaz, w ho has the following 
note: ' Altiiough the story is an extravagant one. ( 'liing-ching 
iias ventured to Ijorrow it for the purpose of illustration. 'I'his 
luiracio, performed hy an ancient Emperor who liad cultivated 
d'ao, is compared with the present action of Hsiian 'I’sung, who 
had tlie portraits of the five Emperors painted and placed in the 
Ciiristian Cliurch. .so that all men might hehold their faces and 
tlius come into intimate contact, as it were, with their splendour' 

nn u ^ it ^)- 

The curiou.s exfues.sion 0 has been entirely misunderstood 
liy all the translators except Hi'ofe.ssor .Saoki. and even he tells 
us nothing aliout its origin. It occurs lii-.st, so far as we know, 

in tlie /full linn Sh n ch. 1 a. f. 1 r” : /^ 0 ^ ■ (The 

Emperor) Kuang Wu liad high cheek - hones ^ and sundike 
temple, s." Tlie commentary by If) •' B ^ ii 111 4* 

'S’ SS ^ iO H ' Ry j>f' is meant the appearance of the 

bones in the temples idsing up like the sun.'’ According to the 

^ Wu Ti of the Liang dynasty also liad B f| || and 
again H H 11 IS- Thus the words came to he u.sed in a general 
way for the Imperial countenance. It is noteworthy that 
® two suns" and j| ^ “ liair-tuft horns " aiv 

collocpiial terms still nsed to designate the temples. 

All this, of course, does not really explain the derivation of the 
phrase. But a fresh light has guite vecentlv’ lieen thrown on the 
’ One comnient.'itor ''ays that lueaiib ‘‘no-'-e 
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(|U(,*stioii by Mr. K. 1'. C. Werner’s ' Xote on ifead-tiatteiiin^f " in 
till* tii’st iiuuiber <jt the iW/e i’lniin Here it i.s poiiued 

out that '■ the heads of tlie earlie.st mythical rulei’S taper . . , not 
to one point. Itut to t\V(). Tliis is tlie case in tlie representation.s 
of l‘hi Hsi. Shell Nnnc'. Nii Ivua, and many apotheosized beings 
ivlio are depicted with lieads looking almost as if they had been 
cut into from above by an axe, in the middle ol the skull, (ionig 
still further back, we find in the representation of Pan Ku. the 
earliest ‘emperor' of all. the alleged progenitor of thet'hinese 
people, not merely two points or bumps, as in tbe case of Sheii 
N’ung. etc., but two actual Itorns ' . Mr. Werner has a woi k in the 
press. We are told, in winch the sioniticaticc of these horns will be 
explained, 

Legge : -Although the dragon li.c. imjierial) beard in them 
.was too far oft', the bow and sword could be totiehed with the 
hand ; when the '-un's horii'- ( = rays) shed on them their light, 
the cele-stial countenances seemed to be witiiin about a cubit 
( from tbe spectator ). ’ 

Havre:: ' Jh'acoiiis barba '(uamiis distet, arcus gladiusrjup 
possunt attiiigi. .Solare cornu ditfundit sjilendoreiu. augustiptie 
vultu.s pedc propiore.s.' 

Saeki : ■' We feel as tbougli ' we wei'c in a po.sition to bang on 
to the Imperial how and sword in case the beaid of the Dragon 
slioidd he out of reach . Although the solar horns ( i.e, the 
August and Maje.stic Visages) shim.- forth with such dazzling 
hrilliance, yet the gracious Imperial faces are so gentle that the}- 
mav he gazed upon at :i distance less thaii a foot. 

.->1. m ^ M ^ fl # 

^ It m J3- S 

« JL ^ ^ m m a B 

'J’hereupon the Emjteror indited a tablet for tbe ujona.stery, 
ubicb boro on its face tbe Dragon band writing. It wa.s adoi-ned 
with gems of lustrous kingfislier blue, and shone with tbe )'osy 
radiance of sunset clouds. 'I'lie \\is(.lom of tbe iuscriptio)i was as 
boundless as space, and the loftiness of its sentiments challenged 
the sun." 

It will be seen from the aiipemh-d versions that translator^ 
have rather te)ided to hide under a cloud of words their failure 
to extract auv paiticuiar meaning from the b‘hi)ie.se. The 
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passage becomes more iiitelligil>le, I tliiiik. if we take tlie second 
line as describing the beauty of the tablet as a work of art. and 
the third as referring to the word.s of the Imperial in.scription, 

Wylie: ' 'I'hereupon the einpei'or composed inottoe.s for the 
.sides of the chuich. and the tablets were graced with the r(n al 
itiscriptions . the accumulated gems emitted tlieir effulgence, while 
their sparkling briglitness vied with the ruby clouds . the 
transcripts of intelligence suspended in the \-oid shot forth theii- 
rays a.s reflected by the sun. ’ 

Legge : ■■ On tliis tlie celestial inscriptions appealed on the 
walls of the monastery, and its lofty front bore the dragon - 
writing. The precious line.s were like tlie .shining featheis of 
the kingfi.sher. and splendid as the ruby luies of the clouds about 
the .sun. The tablets of wisdom tilled each empty sjtaee and theii 
radiance rose up as if to provoke the sun. 

Havret : ' Super haec Imperator composuit templi tabellam 

fronte gereiitem draconis scripturam. Pretiosa decoratio eniicabat 
coloribus fulgme fulgens rubrae nubeculae : sapieiitis scriptuia 
extensa spatio, inipetu insiliebat irradiantis .solis. " 

IMoule : ‘ Then the Emperor composed and wrote in his dragon 
hand a motto tablet for the monastert'. This preciou.s ornament 
'shone like) a gem or a kingfisher, and was bright with the 
\ermiliun glow of sunset clouds. The writing of the Wise one 
pervaded space, rising and leaping up in emulation of the sun.” 

Saeki : ‘ Thereupon the monastery names, composed and 

written by the Emperor himself, began to appear on the 
monastery gates : and the front tablets to bear the dragon- 
writing. The monastery was resorted to by (visitors) whose 
costumes resembled the shining feathers of the kingfisher biid 
whilst all (^the buildings) shone forth with the sjilendour of the 
sun. The Imperial tablets hung high in the air. and their 
radiance flamed as though vying with the sun. ' 

>1. ^ 1^ ^ i M ^ 5^ # JSl ^ ^ 

Every year upon his birthday he sent a gift of celestial 
incense, wherewith to repoit his meritorious deeds to Heaven.” 

Legge and Saeki are undoubtedly right in making the 

birthday of the Emperor and not of (fhrist. The public 
celebration of the Imperial birthday was first instituted in the 
reign of Hsiian 'I'sung. According to the Ch ni Tumi 
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ch. 8. f. !!•. “Oh the liiei-hni d;iy of the 8th moon of tiie 
ITtli yeiii- oi K'lii-j/iiau [Sept. 2. 7i!t], whicli was his birthday, 
the Emperor yavo a bamjuel to llie (doveriimeiit officials at tlie 
foot of the Elower-calyx Belvedere [in Clr'ang-an], 

The officials memorialized the Thnjtie, a.skin^'- that the 5th day 
of the Sth moon miolit be kept eveiy year as the ^ fij 
Thousand Autiimn.s Festival. The prince.s, dukes, and others of 
lower raidc presented a nold mirror and a ^ dew- 
containinir ba^ [probably a skin fidl of choice wine] ; and all the 
departmental (lovernors in the Em 2 )iie oidereii a three days’ 
lujliday with feastine- and merry-making. Thus a jjrecedent was 
establi.shed for future observance." 

* I had niteudeil to ln iiig tht'e iiote.^ to a close in the pi-escnt nnmlicr, but my 
material has uutgrowii the litnit.s onginatly assigned. 
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IXDO-AR r, I .V 1 'EUXAC CLAES 

I Cni)/nui‘(l . ) 

FJy Sir (ii;()i!(iK ( iiti?:K.sox, K.C.l.E. 

Chaptei; II ; Histoiucal 

47. W’e have completed our geographical .survey of the Iiido- 
Aryan Vernacular and their dialects. It lias been .seen that thev 
have been divided into three fannlies. a Midland, an Intermediate, 
and an Outer. We shall now consider the mutual relationship of 
these families, and it will he more convenient to consider their 
growth downward.? from the .source than to follow their cour.se 
upstream, d’he treatment must necessarily be historical, but the 
portion dealing with those stages which jireceded that of the 
Indo-Aryan t'ernacular lie.s outside the frame of the pre.sent 
work, and my account of them will be a.s brief as i.s consi.stent 
with gaining a clear idea of the whole subject.* 

48. The earliest documents ilhrstrating the language of the 
Indo-Aryans that we pos.se.ss are the liymns of tlie Rg Veda. 
These hymns were composed at widely different times and in 
widely different localities some in Arachosia and some in the 
countiy near the Jamna. but. owing to their ha\ ing undergone 
a process of editing by those that compiled them into tlieir 
present arrangement, they now show few easily recognizable 
traces of dialectic differences.- Un the other hand, it is certain 
that even at that earlj- period '■ there must have e.xisted a popular 
language which already differed widely in its jilionetic aspect 
from the literaiy dialect”,' and that thi,s folkdanguage varied so 

^ It is necessary to explain that this chapter was originally rlrafterl m the year 
189S. It was then deemed advisable to postpone the publication of the ^\ork till 
the Linguistic Survey of India should be near completion. In the meantime. 

I utilized the draft for the preparation of pp. of Tha of lufha. 

published in 1893. The chapter ha^ now been lewritten, but -o much of the 
original a^ had not become out of date was letained. Hence, much of what 
follows will also be found inthe above woik, which, however, goes into the matter 
in much greater detail. 

- Cf , however, von Bradke. ZDMO. xl. ft ; Wackei iiagel. 

Graii^mofik, xiii, xix. xxxv. 

2 Macdonell, rf S-tvshvf L\t>rafur^, 24 : cf. Wackernagel. x\i ff. , x\v. 
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Piy Sir (P',(ii{(ib; (JuiKiisox. K.C.I.E. 

CiiAi’TEi: 11 : Historical 

47. We liave completed our yeoe'rapluc<al survey of the liido- 
Aryaii Vcriiaeular and their dialects. It lias been seen tliat the}' 
liave been divided inti; three families, a IMidland.an Intermediate, 
and an Outer. We shall now consider the mutual relationsliip of 
these families, and it will be more convenient to consider their 
growth d'lwnwards from the source than to follow tlieir cour.se 
uiislreani. The treatment must necessarily be historical, but the 
portion dealing with those stages t\hich jireceded that of the 
Indo-Aryaii \'ornacular lies outside the frame of the present 
work, and my account of them will lie as brief as is eonsistent 
with gaining a clear idea of the whole subject.’ 

48. The earliest documents illustrating the language of the 
Indo-Aryans that we possess are the hymns of the Rg Veda. 
These hymns were composed at widely ditlercnt times and in 
widely diti'erenl localities some in Arachosia and some in the 
country near the Jainna. but, owing to their ha\ing undergone 
a process of editing by those that compiled them into their 
present arrangement, they now .show few easily recognizable 
traces of dialectic differences.- On the other hand, it is certain 
that even at that early period " there must have existed a popular 
language which already differed widely in its phonetic aspect 
from the literary dialect".’’ and that this folk-language varied so 

' It Ls neces.sary to explain that this chapter tvas originally drafted in the vear 
1898. It was then deemed advisable to postpone the publication of the work till 
the Linguistic Sur\ey of India should be near completion. In the meantime, 
I utilized tlie draft for the preparation of pp. 51-03 of 21ie LaiKjuaijfi of IniJia. 
published ill 1803. The chapter has now been leviritten, but so much of the 
original as had not become out of date was letained. Hence, much of what 
follows will also be found in the above woih, which, however, goes into the matter 
in much greater detail, 

- Cf. . however, von Bradke, ZDAIG. xl, 073 ft'.; Waokernagel, Ahinrlisthf 
Grniiimnlik. xui, xix. xxxv. 

" Macdoiiell, Huton/ of .'^nn.-lcrtt Liffrnturt. 24 : cf Wackernagel, x\i ft'., xxv. 
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"reatlr from place to place that Indo-Arvan speakers of one 
locality were uuiutelli^^ihle to ludo-Aiyan .speakers of another.^ 
In tlie proces.s of editing the hymns much of the original 
dialectic \ariations liave disappeared, and there ha.s even keen, as 
has always been the tendency in literal^' India, a disposition to 
use exceptional forin.s as bases for generalizations-; but, never- 
tlieles.s, the hymns, e\’en a.s we pos.sess them, form an invaluable 
record of tlie AiA’an language of ancient India, especially of that 
of the Ifastern Panjah and (.if the Upper tiangetic IXihh, where 
they were compiled. 

49. It is impossiljle t(j trace the origin of these anpient 
dialects in detail, but one general theory mu.st be .stated, which 
not only has the authority of a distinguished philologist, but is 
also supported by a leading Indian ethnologist.’’’ 

50. On purely linguistic.- grounds, Hi^ernle* considered that 
at some former period of its history North India was divided 
between two great forms of speech which he calls the 
“ Jsauraseni tongue ’’ ( Western ) and the “ Magadhi tongue ” 
(Eastern) respectively. He further suggested that at a still 
earlier period the limits of the Magadhi tongue included a much 
wider extent of countrv. He tinds isolated traces of Magadhi 
characteristics in the far west. These increase in number as we 
proceed east, till at last in the east itself they predominate so as 
to constitute the Magadhi tongue. The.se circum.stances, ho 
maintains, seem to disclose the fact that at some time in the 
remote past the IMagadhi tongue mu.st have reached uj) to the 
e.xtreme north-western frontier.s. anil have been the onlv 
language of A'orth India ; but that in course of time it gradually 

' HillebranrU. Vfili^rhf M i/lhnlofli’’. i, S!>. 114. 136. 

- Ci. von Bi'iidke. 669 It. : Wackernagel, xii 

’ See Risley, Aty/oiv o/ fhc Ctn-im of huVn (190]i, i. 311. repeated in the 
Imperinl ijrcrt/oo)- of InrJin ( |9U7|. i, 3Ug ft'. According to him, the earlier Aryan 
itiva-sion snggeiited by Hoernle, and mentioned beloiv. was one of a tribe or tribes 
who brought their ivomen with them. The later invader.s represent the Indo- 
Aryan population of tlie Midland, which presents the ethnological t\ pe that micht 
be e.xpected to result from tbe incursion of a fair long-headed race that entered 
India liy a route which prevented women from accompanying them, into a land 
inhabited by dark-skinned Dravidians, whose women they took for themselves. 
It IS thus seen that Ki.sley postulates two sets of invaders, one bringing their 
women and settling at first in the Central and Western Panjab, and the other 
coming without their women and settling at first in the Midland. It is evidently 
immaterial to his argument which was the fiist and which the second, but he 
as.sumes that the first was that with women. 

GanfHan Grammar, xx.x ff. 
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receded more and more to the south and east before the 
advancing- tide of the Sanraseni tongue, leaving. liowe\er. here 
and there in tlie deserted territories traces of it.s former presence. 
Witli tills Mfigadlii longue Hoernle associated rNsto and Kaiiri, 
and concludes. " Jt would appear from this that ilfigadhi I’rakrit 
and the P“sto and Katii'i were once in close connexion, perhap.s 
one language, and that at some time in the remote past the 3 ’ 
became separated bv the Sanraseiii Fiakrit tongue, like a wedge 
cleaving them asumler and graduallv pushing the iMagadlii 
further and further awa\- towards the East. ’ 

.51. I have paoted at length this eminent scholar'.s theoi'}’, and 
now jiroceed to state m\' own opinion which is founded upon it. 
In the first place, it mu.^t he remarked that, since Hoernle wrote, 
it has been proved cliat I’Xsto is an liranian language, and hence 
can hardly have been cluselt' connected with the Indo-Art'an 
IMagadlii tongue. As regards Hoernle's Katiri. h\' which he 
means Basgali, one of the Modern Phaea languages, the case is 
somewhat ditlerent. In some respects Modern Pi>aca differs widely' 
from the Xorth-W’esterii Indo-Arx’an Vernaciilais, i.e. Lahnda 
and Sindlii, while in other re>pects it closelv agrees witli them. 
Reference has alreadt' been made to tliis point (U/hc, 10. 24, 
25), and I have stated npv <ipini<m that tlie points of agreement 
are due to the intermingling of the ancient speakers of the old 
form of I’al-iaci Pi-akrit witli the Indu-A rx ans of the north-west— 
in other wonis tlial tln-v are due to ver^' ancient borrowing h\' 
the latter. Otherw ise J am nnalile to account for the existence of 
Eranianism.s in Modern i’i'Aca that are wanting in Lahnda and 
•Sindlil. (In the other hand, it is evident that Ka.smiri. a IModern 
Pisfica language, either has borrowed freelv from the North- 
Western Indo-Arvan Vernacular.s, or el.se is a connecting link 
between the two groups. Pos-ililv. when we know moi'e about 
IModern Pisaca. it ma\- he shown that I am wrong, ami that 
Hoernle's instinct wa.s jnstitied in suggesting that the old Prakrit 
of the north-west. i.e. Hoernle's ohl Magadhi toiiene, ami the 
ancestoi of Modern Pisaca were once in clo^e connexion or perhaps 
one common l;mgnage.‘ .llv miml is entirei\- open on tin- point. 

■ Tlii-ee intcrestiiie points aie on tfoeinles -nlf. Onenf ihcin i.s tlie optional 
change of r to / in ( Tililvapai'acika. The 'aiiie eh.iiige wa^ nhligatoi v in Mfigaiihl 
I’raki'it : ef. M irlifihliil^i/ii I Kielhorii, i. -J. I. .Si. foi /iC ni ininh. in the ‘■peeeh 

of the A'lira'. whieh o otten Naid to lie Magadhi J’laknr, hut can he lietter 
explained a- Culikapaisicika I’lakiii. The second o the cliatigc of .>;;i to 
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52. I nevertheless believe that the Xoi-th-Westeni liido-Aryan 
Vernacular.s, whether of eoiimioii origin with .Modern Pisaca or 
not, are much more closely related to Hoernle's IMagadhi tongue 
than even he supposed.^ In other respects also his contention 
seems to me to be entirely ju.stitled, and. so far back as we can 
trace the linguistic history of X'orthcrn India, we find a 
“ Milgadhi Prakrit tongue ’ occnpv'ing the north-west, smith, 
and east, with a wedge of Saura.seni in the Midland, which it 
embraces on three sides. Now, the Aiwan iin asion of India was 
a proces.s extending over several centurie.s. The Veda it.self 
shows this. There are. for instance, hynims that treat of 
Divodasa of Arachosia as a contemporary, and there are others 
that tell of his descendant, Sudiis, who dwelt in the Panjitb, and 
in whose days the martial exploits of his ancestor had already 
become legendary.- This invasion may have been gradual, or, 
as Risley (op. cit.) suggests, there may have been two different 
Aryan invasions at widely separated periods. For our present 
purposes, it is immaterial which was the fact. If it was gradual, 
then the first comers differed from the latest as widely as if 
there had been separate invasions instead of a continuous one. 
Sudas’s hymn-writers tell us how lie comjuered the Purus, another 
Aryan tribe far to the east on the Jamna, whom they called 
mrdhravac, of barbarous speech.® Again, we have a valuable 
reference to the struggle between the Aryans of the 'Western and 
those of the Eastern Panjfib, in the contest between the IVestern 
Brahmana Vasistha and the Eastern Ksatriya I'isvainitra.’* 
Similarly, the war of the Mahfibharata between the Kurus and 
the Pancalas gives us hints as to the state of affairs at a later 
stage of history. Since Lassen’s time it has been recognized that 
the latter were older settlers than the former, and it is an 
interesting fact that, broadly speaking, their allies belonged to 
the South Midland and Pahcala, or East Midland, while the 
Kurus had allies from the north-west, the south, and the oast. 

(Ks. <ia‘. "we. ' rto.). See Hoernle. (4il. (Iraminar, 2S0, ii. 1. Tlie lliiid i.., ihe 
freciueiit u-e of ii botli iii I’ai4aci Prakrit and in .Nt-Agartlil Prakrit ( HeinaiMnilra. 
iv, 305. ete. ; of ffoernle, (Of. Oraininar. 1 1 }, 

> Till;' point IS (liscii'sed in detail in an .Appendix to tin- eliaptei. 

- HiUebranilt. 101 ti., 100. 

Ib. 111. 

‘ Hillebrandt, 110. al.so maintains that there was a -econd invasion of .Arvaiis 
from the nest. It is worth noting that Vilvamitra called Vasistha a Vatiidhana, 
or Rak.sasa, a form of abuse that the lattei strongly re-ented (Kv. vn. 101. jAi. 
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This would illustrate a later stage of the struggle. The Paficalas 
of the East Midland would he the i-epresentati\ es of the ‘‘ ilagadhi 
Prakrit tongue opposed to tlie Kurus coining of the West 
iMidland and Eastern Panjab. The fact that tlie Kurus are 
described as ha\iiig allies in tlie extreme east can hardly affect 
the rpiestion. We can accept the original authors of the old 
Blifirata lay {circ. 400 R.c. ) a.s authorities for the centre and west 
of Xorthern India, but references to settled kingdoms in the Far 
East must be ascribed to later writers. Political considerations 
affected the conduct of the nations immediately to the east of 
PahciHa. viz. Eastern and Western Kosala, \'atsa, Kfisi, Videha, 
and Eastern and M'estern Magadha.* Some of these sided with 
one part}’ and the others with the other. Making these 
subtractions, we hnd that the war was one between the 
Brahmanical Kurus of the West IMidland and the Anti- 
Brahmanical Pahcalas to their east." 

53. It is to be noted that the Kfima legend belonged to Eastern 
India, while the IMalnibhnrata (originally with Kurus, not 
Pahcrdas, for its heriies) belonged to the Midland. Xevertheless, 
the connexion of the east with the north-we.st was close. The 
progenitors of Ihima. the Ikswrikuides, who.se home wa.s in K(7isala, 
east of the .Midland, belonged originall}' t(i the extreme North- 
west (Ram. II. Ixviii. 17), hailing from the Iksumati. close to the 
Satadru. Moreover, it was from thi.s country, not from the 
Midland, that Dasaratha took his wife Kaikeyi.' Lassen points 
out that ill the Satapatha Lrahmana the Kurus were connected 
with the Bahlikas of the land be}<ind North-Western India, and 
that their allies, the Sainira.s. Madras, and Kaikeyas, though 
Aryans, are called Mlccchas. lie maintaims that the Prihcfdas 
were earlier immigrants, and even suggests that they liad been so 
long in India that their colour Innl changed from fair to dark.^ 

54. It was in the M est IMidland that the ^ edic hymns were 
collected and edited, and it is hence rea.sonable to assume that 
they represent in the main the language of that part of Northern 
India. Here. also, in later times was the centre of Brahmanical 


' The Ivinj^doin ol Majratiiia \\a-. a- a whole, lio-uie to liie Alihland : ^ee 
.laoobi, Rihnili/aiiii. 1(14. 

- Paiciter, JR.tSs.. lt*US. aitt If., and map; ih.. Hug tl. 

' Jaeui'i. op. cit.. tih. 

■* LIAk i, 74g, 74:t. Till. 
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culture, here arose classical Sanskrit,' and here a non-classical 
speech developed in the mouths of the people from the ancient 
v'ernacular of which we find the literary form in the Vedic hymns, 
and which was the oi^linaiy language of mutual intercourse.- In 
the literarv circles of the Brahmanas. the lano;uafje of later Yedic 
litei’ature, i.e. that of the sfitra period,' continued as the polite 
lancruacre and the laiiouafre of literature, and was dxed by the 
labours of grammarians culminating in Panini (circ. 300 B.c. ). 
This language, so ti.xed, was known b}- the name of *’ Sanskrit ” 
(Satnskrta, purified'), while the language of the common people, 
the I oka of Patanjali,' was called “Piakrit” (Prdkrta , natural, 
unsophisticated). In Patanjali’s time correct Sanskiit was spoken 
in its purified form only by poor learned Brahmanaswho had been 
specially tauglit grammar.® Other Brahmanas spoke incorrect 
Sanskrit," while the uneducated people spoke a form of Prakrit. 
As the language of literature, Sanskrit held a monopoly in the 
west ; but in the east of Northern India, where the Brahmanical 
influence was not so strong, and which was the centre of anti- 
brahmanical reform, Prakrit was also u.sed for this purpose.® 

55. From this definition of tiie term ' Prakrit , it follows that 
the vernacular dialects, tlie literaiy form of which is preserved in 
the Vedic hj’inns, were essentially Prakrit, and as such the}’ may 
be called the Primary Prakrits of India. The vernaculais that 
developed from them and which continued developing in various 
phases, alongside of the Sanskrit whose growth had been arrested 
or retarded by the grammarians of the Brahmanical schools, ma}’ be 
called the Secondary Prakrits, while the final development — the 
modern vernaculars of the pre.sent day — may be called the 
Tertiary Ih-akrits.'' It is with these Tertiaiu- Prakrits that we 
are immediately concerned. 

' Waekei'iiagel, .x.x.xiv. 

- The earliest examples of tins are to lie fouml in the inscriptions of .A.soka 
{'■irc. 250 B.c.}, and in the .Mahahliasya {riir. I.IO K.C.). R. (t. Bh.andiu kar, U'i/.i(iii 
Lectiirrn, ogo 

3 yV ackerna gel, \xxij, xxxm : 47 fk 

^ See Thomas, .TKAS., I<)04, 471, 74S. 

^ e.jiT* Kielfiorii, i, ‘JoK, I. 14. ^ JRAS.. 11104, 4SO. 

‘ Jacohi, ll'tiiunjuiin. 1J4 ; Muir, Sftn>L’rif ii', lo8 ; ^Vacke^na^'el, xxxvin. 

n. 6. 

^ Cf. Sylvain Ltoi, Bull. Soc. S, pp. viii. x, x\ ii, (|uoLetl in W'iickenia^^el, 

xxxix, 11. 

^ Tlie Primary Prakrits plus their literary form as conserved in the \'eda 
correspond to Wackermyirers “ Altindisch ", aiul the kSecoiidary Prakiits plus fltrir 
literary form to his *' Mittelindisch \ 
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56. It .stands to reason that no distinct border-line can be 
drawn between the Primary Prakrit, or Prakrits, and tlie 
secondary Prakrits,' or between the Secondary Prakrits and 
the Tertiary. If we e.KcIude sporadic traces in the Veda, tlje 
Secondary Prakrits first appear to iis in literature in the 
inscriptions of Asoka (third centiuy B.i'. ). and here we find them 
in their first pliase, but in a state of full development. We know> 
on the other hand, that the transition from the Secondary to the 
Tertiary Prakrits was so gradual that, at or about the approxi- 
mate border-line, it is impossible to state to which stage the 
lamruacre beloni>'3. At the same time there is no difficulty in 
recognizing the main characteristics of each stage. In the primary 
stage the language is synthetic, and has no objection to harsh 
combinations of con.sonants. In the secondary stage, the language 
is still synthetic, but diphthongs and hansh combinations of con- 
sonants are eschewed — so much so that, in its latest artificial 
literary phrase — the .Maharastri Prakrit — it arrives at a condition 
of almost absolute fluidity, becoming a mere emasculated collection 
of vowels hanging for support on to an occasional consonant more 
lucky or more hardy than its brethren. This weakness brought 
its own nemesis, and in the Tertiary stage we find the hiatus 
between contiguous vowels abolished by the creation of new 
diphthongs, declensional and conjugational terminations, consisting 
merely of vowels, worn away, and a new kind of language taking 
shape, no longer synthetic, but analytic, and again reverting to 
condjinations of consonants under new forms, which had existed 
three thousand years before, but which two thousand jears of 
attrition had worn an ay. iXa\’. more, in the Outer Indo-Aryan 
Vernaculars we sec the analytic form of language again dis- 
appearing, and in the process of being replaced by a new .synthetic 
form comparable, in its [u-incii'le.s, with that of Primary Prakrit. - 


’ It is quite eeitaiii that even in llie Veilie poiioil the |in(uihu' j-peech nf at 
Ieai?t home cla'^es of tlie people already l•ontalnell many words in tlie -aiiie 
stajre of development as Pali. i.e. as the earliest phase of .Seeoiidarv Pratnt, 
Cf. Waekei iiagel, .wiii, xxv. 

- It is ahvay.s the Midl.iiid nhieh lias heen liehiiidhaiid iii the race of develop- 
ment. Siuii'aseiii I’lakiit is h-ss developed than Miihanistri I’raki it, just as the 
Aloderii laiiyua^e of t he iNI idland is less developei Ithan anv of thetiiitei laii trnattes. 
including Miuathi. Js thi' hecaiise the iiihahitaiits of the .Midland represent the 
latest Aryan immigrants (see ahovei, or is n due to the iiitlneiiee of literarv 
Hanskrit— itseli a .Midland language:' Otiportiiiiity may here he taken to warn 
against one common error. It has often been .stateil that heeause (e.g.) .Sanraseni 
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57. We know tljat the Primary Prakrit had dialects, and it 
therefore follows that there niu.st also have been dialects of the 
Secondary Prakrits even in their earliest jihase, hut we do not 
obtain any certain information on the point till we come to the 
Asoka inscriptions rdready mentioned. In them we tind that 
the then existino' Aryan vernaculars did include at least three 

O •/ 

main dialects, an eastern, a western, and a north-westei-n.’ As 
to whether there wa.s at that time a southern dialect we do 
not know." 

58. The particular phase which the Secondary Prakrits had 

reached at this time wa.s that of which Pali is the literary 
representative. x\.s vernaculars they continued their course of 
development, and, in various dialects entered the phase of 
Prakrit kot ’ WheJi we speak of “ Prakrit " without 

cjualification. we mean this latter phase of the secondaiy Prakrits, 
when they had developed beyond the pha.^^e of Pfdi, and before 
they had reached the analytic stafje of the Tndo-Aryan Vernactilars, 

59. These Prakrits became, in later times and under the 
influence of religious and jwlitical causes, the subject of literary 
•Study. Poems and religious work.s were written in them, and 
they wei'e freely used in the drama. Grammars of the various 
dialects were written bj’ contemporaries or h}- men wlio lived 
a comparative!}' short time after they had become dead languages. 
Here again we see the same Indian proclivity to turning 
tendencies into, or even to use exceptional occiii-rences as the basis 


Prakrit is le*''' developeti than it jb therefore earlier in point of date. 

.Sucli an argument is fallacion'5. It is a well-known fant that ditierent langua^'’e'' 
of a common origin do not all ilevelop at the same rate ot progress. To take an 
example from tlie Romance langiiagCN. Italian ib much Icb^ <leveIopefl than iTencli. 
To use Indian term«? we might almost ''iiy that Italian in the Pfili stage, while 
French is in tlie Prakrit stage. Nevertheless, they are conteuipoiavy. 

^ Cf. as the latest authority, Micheison, .AJl*. xxx 416. xxxi (1910), 

do; JAOS. xxx (1909), 77, xxxi '223; albo (irier.bon, JKAS.. 1904. 725. 

The eastern dialect in the days of Asoka was the ofiicial imperial language, and 
wa.s under.btood even ’where it was not spoken as a vernacular (JAO^. xxx. 77). 

^ The Brahinagin (Siddapiira) Edict is mitten in a mixture of eastern and 
western forms (Buhler, El. lii, lod). But thw. lieing in a Dravuiiaii country, 
is not decKive. (’t, how'ever, the close connexion hetueen ^^ah^lIa,'^tri and 
Ardha-Magadhi Piaknt. Wackemagel (xxi) considers tliat there were piobably 
in Vedic time.s an eastern and a western dialect. The eastern, which was the 
language of tlie earlier Aryiiu immigrants, was then "poken on the banks of the 
Banges. The literary language of the Veda would, in the mam. correspond to 
the western dialect. We cannot trace in the Veda any marks of a dialect of the 
extreme north-west, but we can deduce nothing from their absence. 
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of. general rules. ^ The Prakrit spoken was bound by only one 
universal rule — the convenience of the speakers — but the 
graniniars and the literature based upon them altered this 
speech in important particulars. The writers omitted what 
they considered to be vulgar, reduced wild luxuriance to classical 
unlfi^rmity. and thus created artificial products suited for the 
artiticial literature which has ever been popular in India. For 
instance, the laws of the development of the language created 
a tendency to drop medial cou'^ouauts. The grammarians made 
tlii.s a universal rule for certain consonants, so that, e.g.," inata-, 
mada-, iiKiijii-. //(r;/<.'-,and ))ir/((-.all became m ati.-. Sim\ kdka -jedea-, 
and kdyu-.aU became kdK-. Such a language rnu.st have failed to 
fulfil the main purpose of any language — that of conveying 
intelligible thought — and could never have existed as a general 
means of communication. That there was a tendency to drop such 
medial consonants is certain, but various automatic devices came 
at the same time into being which preserved intelligibility at the 
cost of that consistency on which the grammarians set so great 
store. One of these was to arrest the ])honetic development of 
a word at that particular point at which its further des'elo 2 jment 
would have led to its confusion with another word. As an 
examjtle take the word kdka- given above. The ordinary course 
of development would ha\e been ]yd,v.- > I'dga- > kda-. We have 
proofs from the Indo-Aryan Vernaculars that development in 
the mouths of most Indians stopped at higa-. The genius of the 
vernacular felt that kdn- would lead to confusion, and resisted the 
tendency towards phonetic indolence that urged it to drop the g. 
It has accordinglv retained hdiifi- unchanged down to the modern 
Hindi, Avhere it still appears under the form of hug. in sjjite of the 
ettbrts of the long scries of Prakiit grammarians. Other Indians, 
it is true, gave Avay to the tendency, but saved the cause of 
intelligibilitv I>v the use of pleonastic suffixes, of tvhich a vreat 
variety were to hand. So. in the case of Ixvi- ( <k(iga-). thev 
distinguished the meaning of ‘'crow' by ajipeuding the suffix ((<(<(- 
( < ukuku.-). and the word became kuuan-. which is the parent of 
the Hineli kunicu. An for kuru-. it never lost its (irieinal form, for 

' We niu-c. honcNoi, rn-diL tho jrraninianaus with e\[)te^sly warning us iliac 
their rules are nut uni\ersal; cf. He i. 2 : seeal-oK. (i. Biuindarkar. op. cit.. 
77, n., “all these riile.s aret^enerul, in»t um\er'*ai." 

- FUcliel, rraknt (.h-anniiar, $ I'i. 
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the order of development would have been I'uca- > haju- > I'dn-. 
But Ixija- was already appropriated bj- hijja- or 1,-rija- < Icdrya-, 
and hence the dev(dopn)ent of kdcu- was stopped from the very 
first, and we liave still kdc in modern Hindi, usually but 
unnecessarily described as a tatsama (see below). Kcnja- alone 
really became kda- in the latest sta^e of the Secondary Piakrits.^ 
In short, too mucli stre.ss cannot be laid on a fact which seems to 
have been ignored b\’ many writers, that no language in the 
world has ever de\'eloped homogeneously on regular lines, as if it 
were a mathematical problem. At no stage is it possible to draw 
a line at which it will be found that all the words in use have 
arrived at the same stage of development. The most that we can 
say is that the ■mojority have arrived at that stage, while, on the 
other hand, the development of many words has been retarded, or 
even hastened, by various causes such as desire htr intelligibility, 
religious tradition, or political {)rejudice.- 

60. Before dismissing this part of the subject, it is necessary 
to warn the reader that he must not expect to find the Secondary 
Prakrits or the Indo-Arj'an Vernaculars, to be each shut up in 
a watertight compartment. There has always been much 
reciprocal borrowing among them, so that in one Prakrit or Indo- 
Aryan Vernacular we often find words belonging to another. 
This was mainly due to the fact that there appears always to 
have been in India some particular dialect wliich was used as 
a Koivij — at one period of history one, at another, another. This 
depended largely on political and literary factors. In early 
times Sanskrit, so far as any Aryan language was spoken, was 
the universal language of polite .society all over Northern India, 
and thus brought the influence of the West ^Midland to bear on 
the most distant vernaculars. In Asoka’s time, the Kow/j was the 
eastern language of JIagadha, as we know from numerous 
examples of 3IagadhI in the most distant inscriptions.^ On the 
other hand, in the last centuries the Koivt} has been Hindostani, 
essentially a Midland language, and even in tongues .so different 
from it as Bengali many Hindostani words have been incorporated 
and admitted to full citizenship in more or less di.storted forms. 

' Cf. Pi<chel. ^ 364. Regai<lw<^ the changes winch Prakiit has undergone in 
beconnng liteiary, see ib.. § !). at end. 

- For the last, compaie the change of pronunciation of Magadhl Prakrit ,s to 
s in Bihriri, although ’ is iiuariably written. 

See. tor instance. Michelson, A.JP. x.\.\-. -JSo. 
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Similarly Eihiiri, wliich has al\va\'s Ijeen historically connected 
with Awadh. tlie home of Eastern Hindi. lias abandoned the 
Mairadhi Piakrit pronunciation of .s as s. altlioiifdi it alwaj’S 
preserN’es tlie i in wiiting. Again, the literary Prakrit.?, as time 
went on, lo.st tlieir characters a.s local form.s of sjjeecli, and each 
became tlie univei'sal language of a special kind of literature. 
Maharfistri Prakrit monopolized the Prakrit lyric.s and /i'dc//u, and 
Saura.seni Prakrit and Magadhi Prakrit became the dialects used, 
not by natives of any country, but by ](aiticular cla.sses of 
characters in the drama. "It is clear that a language such as 
Hahara.stri Prakrit, which was largely used by lyrical poet.s from 
all part.s of India, would in couixe of time adopt words and 
perliap.s also indexional form.s from other vernaculars than that 
which was its original base. On the other hatid. it would 
naturally influence the spoken vernaculars. The language of 
lyrical poetry is. of cour.se, more apt to e.xei’ci.se such influence 
than that of any otlicr branch of literature, Eveiy Prakrit, and 
especially IMfdiarastri Prakrit, .should therefore be e.vpected to be 
more or less of a mixed cliaractcr. and tin's is undeuiablj’ tlie 
case. ’ ^ 

61. Owing to their deformation at the hands of grammarians 
and their followers, a veil which it is not always easy to lift, is 
drawn between tlie literary secondary Prakrits in their "Prakrit’’ 
stage and tlie true vernaculars of their time. We are able, 
however, to distinguish, as in the A.soka inscriptions, an eastern 
and a western Prakrit, each possessing distinctly marked 
characteristics." The principal form of the western evas 
iSaurasenl. the language of tlie iJidiand and of the eastern, 
ilagadhi, the language of Magadha. the pre.seiit South Bihar. 
Betw'een these two there was a kind of neutial ground, tlie 
language of whieli was Ardha-Hagadhi, or half-Magadhi, 
partaking of the nature of both languages. Closely connected 
with the last-named, but leaning rather to the eastern than to 
the western, was Maharastri, or language of the present Varhada 
(Berar) and the country adjoining. Moreover, in the extreme 
north-w'est lliere was an unnamed speech.® which was a 

* Konow, lA. xxxii (1903), ISl. 

2 For this division of the Prakrit=, see Konow, Mdharrl.ffri and Mardfht. 
lA, xxxii (1903), 181 ft., with which I am in entire accord. 

® Markandet'a, xvi and comm, to xviii. perhaps calls it Takki or perhaps 
Pascatya. Cf. Ramatarkavagisa in Lassen, ILP., App. p. 5, and Hoernle. Gd. Gr., 
1.5. n. 1. 
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development from tlie particular primary Prakrit spoken on the 
hanks of the Indus, and whose existence is vouched for by the 
reference to it in the next phase of the secondary Prakrits to be 
immediately described. 

62. The phase referred to at the end of tlie pieceding- 
paragraph is that known as " Literary Apabhramsa The word 
npahlirainia means '' corrupted ' or ■' decav ed ". Apj)lied to 
a language it means, from the point of view of the philologist, 
“developed.” The secondary Prakrits became fixed and 
stereotyped for literary purposes bj’ the grammarians, but the 
vernaculars on which they were founded continued to develop, 
and, as compared with the literary Prakrits, they were looked 
upon as corrupt. By the time the literary Prakrits had become 
dead languages, the Apaljhrainsas also received literary cultivation, 
and in their turn fell into tlie hands of the grammarians. The 
earliest of these to deal with them of whom we have literary 
remains was Hemacaiidra (twelfth century a.d. ), and in his time 
they were dead languages.' Tlie writers in literal'}' Apabhrainsa 
treated it as based upon the literary Prakrit. To them it was 
pi’Oki'to ' pubJiru'iiiMili ( Pischel, Pr. (_ir., p. oO). i.e. they wrote in 
a Prakrit moditied by the peculiarities of the contemporary 
vernacular, not in the true vernacular — the real Apabhrainsa — 
itself. Just, therefore, as is the case with the litci'ary Prakrits, 
wm cannot expect the literary Apabhranisas to give a true picture 
of the real vernacular. The works in Apabhrainsa are of varying 
date and ditler among themselves and from Jleniacandra as to the 
amount to which the literary Prakrit has been altered to apjiroach 
the vernacular. But, nevertheless, when used with caution they 
impart valuable information as to what that vernacular was. 

63. Turning now to the real Apabhrani'as — the actual Aryan 
vernaculars of the people — they were spoken during the later 
centuries of the first millennium after Christ.- To each Prakrit 
there was a corresponding Apabhrainsa. Thus there was 
a Saurasena Apabhrainsa corresponding to rsauraseni Prakrit, 

* See the dates tixed in § tifi, post. Apab)iram4a.s could hardly have been 
a living language in Hemacanilra'o time, for his gianiniai does not deal with one 
Apabhrainsa, but with several dialects which lie mixes up together. His verv 
rules are frequently contradicted by his own e.xamples. He would not have done 
this had he been dealing with a living language known to him. In this respect, 
his grammar is a compilation put together from many widely differing and 
mutually contradictory sources (Pischel, Pr. Hr., § 28). 

- R. H. Bhandarkar, iri/son Lectnrta. 302. 
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a Magadlia Apabhraiii.sa corresponding to Magadlii Prakrit, 
a Maluxra^tra Apablirainsa corresponding to iNIiiharastri Prakrit, 
and so on (Pischel, Pr. Gr., § 5). To tliese can be referred nearly 
all the Indo-Aryan Vernaculars. To Sanrasena Apabhramsa are 
to be referred Hindi, Piajasthani, and Gujarati, the last-named being 
closely connected with the Xiigara form of tiaurasena (see below). 
To Magadha xVpabhraiusa belong Bihari, Bengali, Assame.se, and 
Oriya ; to xVrdha-Magadha xVpabhramsa, Eastern Hindi ; and to 
Maliflrfistra Apaldirain.sa, Marathi. There remain the nortli-Avestern 
group. There doe.s not seem to have been a literarj- Prakrit for 
this paid of India, hut for Sindhi we can fall back on the Vracada 
xVpabluauiAi of the grammarian.s (see below). For Lahnda no 
corresponding ApablirainAi i.s known and we must assume 
a Kaikeya (cf.llie Kekaya Paisfiei of Markandr*ya..\'i.K)Apabhrainsa, 
whicli was closely connected witli Vi-acada. The Indian graui- 
inarian.s did not divide the literary (as distinct from the real) , 
Apablirani.sa in thi.s fashion. Tliej- knew of three chief literary 
dialects, a Nagaru a Vracada. and an Upanfmaia. Tlie tir.st 
was the principal dialect, and seems to have been that spoken 
in the countrv now inliahited bv the Xagara Bralimanas of 
Gujarat, a tribe long celebrated for its learning and which, 
according to Xageiidranatlia Vasu (cede unte. § Id, n. ] ), gave 
its name to llm Xagari alpliahet. Hrunacandia was also an 
inhabitant of Gujarfit. and (he xVpahlirainsa described b}- him 
claims (iv, 446) to he based on Sanraseni Prakrit, although, as 
already remarked, much of what he teaches really belone's to 
other forms of tlie language. We may therefore assume tliat 
Xagara Apahliramsa was either the same as or was closely 
related to fsauraseiui Apahhraiusa. Vracada Apahhrain.sa was tlie 
form spoken in .''indh. Its peculiarities are described in Piscliel, 
Pr. Gr., § It is noteworthy tliat, as in the Modern Pisaca 

languages, it makes little distinction between cerebrals and dentals. 
Upanagara Apabhramsa was a mixture of Vracada Apabhramsa 
and Xagara Apabhramsa, and wa.s therefore probably the language 
of the modem AVesteru Raiputana and tlie South Paiijab. 

64. Even the Apabhramsa of the grammarian.s shows clearly 
tlie artiticial character of literary Prakrit, and how tendencies 
liave there been generalized into universal rules. xVpabhramsa is 

^ Cl. also Markandeya, Preface. 7, and wmi, xviii. and Grieison. “ Vracada and 
dllAS., 47. 
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in a phase of development more advanced than that of tlie spoken 
languages corresponding to literary Prakrit, yet even the 
grammarians show that it was in a phase much older than that 
exhibited by these artificial monuments of false generalization. 
For instance. He. iv, d96 express!}' states that Apabhramsa does 
not usually elide, but oidy softens, certain surd consonants, 
although tiiese be elided by the rules of literary Prakrit. 

Such a Apabhraiii.sa word as nufjht' for snkhen<i could not occur in 
literary Prakrit. There the word would he buheija. Xo ingenuity 
of etymology could make the h of suhenu develop into the (jh of 
svghe. The latter i.s the older form, and .shows that the usual 
pronunciation of the spoken Prakrit on which the literary Prakrit 
wa.s founded must have been something like . with 

a tendency, at most, for it to be pronounced sv.heiia by .some lazy 
speaker.s. The literary Apablirain.hi, therefore, though not wholly 
, trustworthy, gives us important information not only in regard to 
spoken Apabhramsa, but also in regard to tlie spoken Prakrit on 
which literary Prak'rit was founded. 

65. Tlie spoken, or real, Ajiabhram.sas follow, as has been said 
above, the divisions of the Prakrits. Unfortunately Hemacandra, 
our chief .source of information regarding them, deals professedly 
with but one of them, the tiaurasena (or Xagara) Apabhramsa, 
We have little definite information regarding the others, although 
ilarkaiideya tell.s us something ; but for our present purposes it is 
permissible to assume that each ApaVrhrainsa, in, say, the period 
between the sixth and tenth centuries after Christ, bore, as regards 
stage of development, the same relation to its corresponding 
literary Prakrit that the spoken Apalrhrainsa on which 
Hemacandra based his grammar bore to literary Sauraseni Prakrit. 
Thus, the Skr. sutah, would be sudo in iSauraseni Prakrit and sudii 
in Saurasena Apabhrarnsa. In Magadhi Prakrit it would be slide 
and we are justified in assuming that the corresponding ilagadhi 
Apabhrarnsa word would be *mdi,'^ or something of the sort. 
Again, the Sanskrit pfdhi/' becomes in Sauraseni Prakrit and 
paste in Magadhi Prakrit (Mk. xii, 7), and we may assume that the 
Magadha Apabhrarnsa would be something like *pusti. That this 
assumption is not irrational is proved by the modern vernaculars. 

' That this is a justifiable assumption is shown by the fact that Markandeya, 
a late grammarian of the seventeenth century, admits the termination i as well as 
e even into literary Magadhi Prakrit (xii, 26 ). 
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Indo-Aryan Vernaculars of the Midland liave tlie iioininative of 
strong a-bases in o < cm, while in the Bengali of the East in old 
poetry it ends in e < ai. The dental s of the Midland is written i in 
Bihari and pronounced s in Bengali^ I myself have heard an 
ignorant Bihftri villager say instead of the TIidland 

66. The various Apabhranisa dialects represent the concluding 
phase of the Secoudar\- Prakrits, and from them are descended 
the Iiido-Aryan Vernaculars, or Tertiary Prakrits, It is possible 
to fix the date at which the.se took their pre.sent form with some 
approach to accuracy. It is first nece.ssary to tiaco the various 
nieanino-.s of the word bhdm. In Panini's grammar it was used 
for the ordinaiy spoken Sanskrit of the time, i.e. for Cla.ssieal, as 
distinguished from Vedic, Sanskrit. Patafijali extends it to include 
the more or less correct Sanskrit used in conversation concurrently 
with the Secondary Prakrits of his day.- As K. G. Bhandarkar 
(287) points out. the root from whicli the word is derived means 
“to speak’’, and therefore the original meaning of the word as 
a proper noun was “ the speech ” or “ the spoken language ”. IVe 
see this meaning of the word in tlie Sriluirsucarita of Bana (sixtli 
century A.D. ), in which,^ in a list of Bana's companions, is 
mentioned his dear friend Isana, a hham-hiri, or poet in the hlaim, 
who is differentiated from Vayuvikar-a, a Prakrit poet. Here 
evidently means the common spoken language of the sixth 

century, as opposed to the artificial literary Prakrit. In other- 
words Lsana wrote in Apahhramsa. In this connexion we may 
point out that Rajasekhara (tenth centurj" a.d. ) mentions 
{Bcllabhdrata, i, 11) four literary languages, Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Apahhramsa, and Bhidavacana. (i.e. Paisaci Prakrit), as used in 
Ids time. Still later (twelfth century a.d.) Kalhana ^ de.scrihe.s 
Harsadeva of Kasmir (eleventh century) as asemclembhdmjna, or 
master of countless forms of local speech, and as a good poet 
sayi'abliCixdsn/i.e. in all languages. Kalhana's r er}' name is either 
an Apahhram.kx or a Tertiai-y Prakrit form,-’ and liere we may 
•safely conclude that by the dekibltams are meant the local tertiai-y 
dialects or languages spoken over Northern India, including 


’■ See § -29. ii. 2, ante. 

- K. Bliaiularkar, ‘27, ‘2S6 ; \Vk. xhi. 

' BomI). ed., p. 47, II. 6, 7. 

* li'ljatamfujini, vii, 610. 

‘ Stem, tr. Rajalnraiiijinl, i, 13, and footnote.-:. 
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Kasiniri itself.’^ In a prosodA' entitled Fi iif)iiJdrthai'radipa,” 
composed in a.d. 1601, tlie examples of metre consist of verses 
selected from various older works, and scA cral of these are in 
praise of princes Avho were contemporary with the respective 
writers. The dates of these princes are known, and the verses are 
in various languages. Bhandarkar points out that some are in 
Maharastri Piakrit, which was evidently at the time that they 
were written as clas.sical as San.skrit it.self. Others were wiitten 
in Apabhramsa, and one of these was in lionour of a pi’ince named 
Kaina of Cedi, who reigned in the first half of the eleventh century. 
Finally, otliers are in Tertiary Prakrit, and are in honour of 
Haminira, who reigned in the thirteenth century. Tlie poet Cand, 
who is said to be the author of the Hindi FrdJilrdj RCtsuu, died 
at the end of the twelfth century. From these data we gather 
that the Indo-Aiyau Vernaculars w^ere employed for literary 
purposes by at least the, beginning of the thirteenth century a.d., 
and that Apabhrain.sa was u.sed for similar purposes as late as the 
eleventh. Allowing the time neces.sarv for anv lan<{uac{e to sain 
such favour as to be deemed worthy of being employed for 
literature, we may' safely consider tliat the Indo-Arj-an Vernaculars 
had developed from the secondary Prakrits by tlie year a.d. 1000,® 
the y'ear in which Mahmud of Pazni (Ghazni) made the tirst of 
Ids fifteen invasions of India. 

67. Concurrent with this long development of the Tertiarv' 
Prakrits, and down to tlie present time, there has existed 
classical Sanskrit, with all the prestige that religion and learning 
could give it. It, too, underwent changes in the course of time,'* 
but on the whole has remained faithful to the rules laid down by 
Panini and his successors. It gradually' changed from being 
a polite language to becoming a school language, occupying much 
the same position as that taken by' Latin in the Middle Ages or 
by Hebrew amongst the Jews.® Even in Vedic Sanskrit we 
find examples of words Ixirrowed from the .spoken Primarv' 

' Kasmiri was certainly in existence in Kalhaiia's time, and possibly so far 
back as the tenth century ; see Stein's tr. , RT. v, 39T-8H (I. p. 2l'S). 

" Described by R. G, Bhandarkar in Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. in 
the Bombay Presidency for 1S87-91 (Bombay, 1S97). 

^ On this point cf. R. G. Bhandarkar, 302. He puts the commencement of 
Ap.abhrainsa at the sixth or seventh century 

* See R. G. Bhandarkar, 21, for the change from the verbal to the nominal st\ le 
of Sanskrit ; cf. Wackernagel, xliv. For dialectic variations, ib., li. 

® Wackernagel, xlii. 
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Prakrit, and so, in later times, there are numerous instances of 
borrowing from the Secondary Prakritsd On tlie other hand, 
the Secondary and Tertiary Prakrits have freely borrowed words 
from Sanskrit, although the Secondary Prakrit grammarians 
hardly mention the fact.- We have, however, tlie express 
admission of Hemacandra (iv, 448 1 , and Ave must also conclude 
from analog}', that, as at the present day, the more highly educated 
Prakrit-speaking population freely interlarded their conversation 
Avith Sanskrit Avords. These words, once hori owed, suffeied a fate 
similar to that of the ancient Primary Prakrit words that came 
down to the Secondary Prakrits by direct descent. They became 
distorted in the mouths of the .speakers, and finall}' became Prakrit 
in form, though not by right of origin.® 

C8. Such borrowed Avords as retained their Sanskrit form 
Avere called Tatsanut (Ts.j,^ or •‘the same as ‘that’ (i.e, 
Sanskrit) Avhile tlie original Prakrit Avoids, Avliich had come 
by direct descent from Primary Prakrit, Avere called Tadhhuva 
(Tbh.), or “having ‘that’ (i.e. Sanskrit, or. moie correctly, the 
Primary Prakrit from one of the dialects of Avliich Classical 
San.skrit was descended ) for its origin ”. Under the latter name 
the grammarians also included tho.se Tatsamas Avhich had been 
distorted in the mouths of the Prakrit-speaking population into 
apparently Prakrit forms. These I prefer to call Semi-Tatsama 
(sTs.), It is evident that, in the course of events, the tendency 
must have been for all Tat.sainas to become semi-Tatsamas, 
and for the latter ultimately to become so degraded as to be 
indistinguishable from Tadbhavas.® Another class of vocables 
Avas the so-called Desya (Ds.) Avords of the Indian grammarians. 
It included all Avords that they were unable to refer to Sanskrit as 

’ AYackernagel, lii. 

- Some later I’lakrit Avriters, e.g. Rajaiekliara, borroAveil San.sknt Avords very 
freely : cf. iiulex to KonoAv's edition of the KftrpttrtitHftfijarL 

' It stands to reason that the modern distortion of a Sanskrit aaoitI may often 
haA-e a result ditl'erent from that of the gradual de\ elopnient of a Primary Prakrit 
Avoid. This accounts formally of the so-called ii regular Prakrit Avoids noted by 
the gianirnariaiis. To quote an example. He. li, 104. gives a nuniher of irregular 
forms, siri (for .vri). hin kiritl {krit/a). Aihich are really di.storted Tat.sanias, 

not Secondary Prakrit. The true secoiidaiy form of kriipi is kid (104). So also in 
the folloAviiig sutias. 

* Regarding the subject discussed in this paragraph, see Pisehel, Pr. (tr. , g 8. 

‘ Por the Use of Tss. in Prakrit, cf. K. (1. Bhandarkar, l.r, and AYackernagel, 
liv. For the origin of sTss., cf. Bhandarkar, 298. On 69 he gives an account of 
the so-called Oatha dialect, AAhich is germane to the present subject. 
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their origin. Some sucl) words were included in thi.s group .simply 
through tlie ignorance of the writers wlio catalogued tliem/ and 
modern scholars can refer several of them to Sanskrit like any 
other tadhhava. A few otliers are words borrowed from Dravidian 
or Munda, languages, hut the great majority are words derived 
from dialects of Primary Prakrit that were not the dialect from 
which Classical Sanskrit was descended. 1'liey aie thus true 
tadhhavas, although not in the sense given to that v\oid hy 
Indian grammarians, in whose philo.sophy the existence of such 
ancient dialects found no place. The.se Desya words were local 
dialectic forms, and, as might be expected, are found most 
commonly in literary works whose places of origin weie in 
countries like Gujarat, far away from the Midland, the natural 
home of Clas.sical Sanskrit.- For our purposes we may consider 
them as identical with tadhhavas. 

69. We find an exactly similar state of affairs in the 
vocabularies of the Indo-Aryan Vernaculars.® Omitting foreign 
words, such as those borrowed from Dravidian or Mundh, from 
Persian, Arabic, or English, their respective vocabularies may each 
be divdded into three classes, tatsama, semi-tatsama, and tadbhava. 
The last class consists of words tliat the Indo-Aryan Vernaculars 
have received from the Secondary Prakrits, whether in those 
Prakrits they were tadhhavas descended from the Primary Prakrit, 
or tatsamas (including semi-tatsamas) borrowed <it that starje from 
Sanskrit. From the Indo-Aryan Vernaculars point of view, their 
ultimate origin is immaterial, .so long as they were inherited from 
Secondary Prakrit. The tatsamas and semi-tatsamas of the 
present day are loan-words, borrowed from Sanskrit in modern 
times by the modern vernaculars themselves, not by their .secondarj^ 
progenitors. To take an example. The Indo-Aryan Vernacular 
djnd, a command, is boiTowed direct from Classical Sanskrit. Its 
semi-tatsama form, which we meet in the same Indo-Aryan 
Vernaculars, is dgijd, and one of its tadbhava forms is the Hindi tin, 
derived from the secondary Prakrit and. So also, rdjd, a king, 
is a tatsama, but ray or rdo,a gentleman, is a tadbhava. It is not 
often that such complete sets of three or two are in use at the 

' Pische!, Pr. Or., § 9 ; R. G. Bhandarkar, 107, 131. 

2 Sauraseni Prakrit, which develoiied in the ilidland, is naturally that Prakrit 
which is freest from Dh. words ; cf. Pisehel, § 22. 

’ For Tss. and .sTss. in Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, see Beames, Cp. Gr. ii, 11 ; 
Hoernle, Gd. Gr., xxxviii ; Bhandarkar, 131. 
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same time. Frequently only a tatsama or a tadbliava occurs by 
itself. Sometimes, as in the case of raja, we find the tat.sama 
and the tadbliava forms of a word both in use, but each with 
a different meaning. Tlius, the Sanskrit vumsd lias the two 
meanings of “family” and “bamboo”, and connected with it we 
find the Hindi semi-tatsaina hanis, afamih-, and the Hindi tadbliava 
hds, a bariiboo.- 

70. It will therefore be understood that the Indo-Aryan 
Vernaculars tatsamas are really foreign word.s, and as little belong 
to the modern languages as do the few Latin words now in use 
in French or Italian. They are merely an addition to the 
vocabulary, and in no way affect the grammatical structures of 
the languages that employ them. They thus, like borrowed 
foreign words in all languages, rarelv change their forms in the 
processes of grammatical accidence. For in.stance, the tadbliava 
Hindi (jhord, a horse, has an oblique case ghore. because it is 
a tadbliava, but rdjd, a king, does not change in the oblique case, 
because, and only because, it is a tat.sama. Grammatical changes 
are intimately connected ■with the history of a language, and the 
borrowed tatsamas of the Indo-Atyan Vernaculars form no part 
of its history. Now, in all Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, the verb must 


’ Many Primary Prakrit worfls which have .survived iinclianged into tiie Indo- 
Aryan Vernueular, and which are hence Thh., aie liable to be confused with Tss. 
Thus, the Primary Prakrit kara- remained kata- in tlie Secondary Prakrit, and is 
still kar{a} in Hindi. As kai’{a] is also a pure Sanskrit word. U is geneially looked 
upon as a Ts, in Hindi, but it can etiually coirectly be looked upon as a Tbh. 
In a book called Thf.fh Hindi -kd Thdfk,, by Ayodhyfi Singh Upadhyay, from wliicli 
the author designedly excludes all Ts. words, many honest TVib. words have also 
been excluded owing to thi?. misapprehension, \evei tlieless it, and anotlier work 


by the same author, Adhkhilt Fhal, ur 
* For these specializations see 11. V 

Tatsama 
cednnd, any pain. 
garhhinU a pic^’iiaut female. 

tdpa-, heat. 

hfdaya-, heart. 
a ball. 

ce/akn-, an attemlant. 
x'garPp, search. 
rdjd,, a king. 

ksana-. a moment. 
kuhja . a hunchback. 

And se\erul others. 


e invaluable records Tadbhava Hindi. 
Bhamiarkar, 13. He quotes : — 

Taohiiava 

M. reft, the pains of childbirth. 

M. tfdbhan, only used with res])ect to 
the lower animals. 

MM, tat\ especially the heat of fever ; 

K.s. exhaustion. 

M. hii/t/d, courag-e. 

P.<b ftand, the IkmIv. 

H. o'/d, a disciple ; Kg., rp/f, a bov. 

M. \ Hml. 

lAV. rujy or rdf», any res|>ectable 
gentleman. 

(Prakrit rhattn) ; M.. a festival. 

M. Ichnjd, a dwarf; liunch- 

backeil. 
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change its form in tlie processes of conjugatioTi, wiiile the noun 
is not necessarily changed in the processes of declension. Hence, 
nearly all tatsamas are nouns, and hardly any, except in manifest 
instances of false analogy, are treated as verbs. If it is necessary 
to use a tat.sama to express a verbal idea, it must be done with the 
help of another tadbhava verb. For instance, the word 
seeing, is a tat.sama, and if we wish to use it in the phrase ‘ he 
sees ’, we cannot say davsnue, but must employ the periphrasis 
darmn kare, he does seeing. On the other hand, in all the 
modern vernaculars, nouns need not necessarily be declined 
synthetically. They can all be also declined analytically.^ 
Hence tatsama nouns, necessarily declined analytically, are 
common, and in the high literary styles of most of the Indo- 
Aryan Vernaculars very common ; and, although there are 
sporadic exceptions to the broad rule, it may be laid down as 
a general law that Indo-Aryan N'ernacular nouns may be either 
tatsama (including semi -tat.sama) or tadbhava, but that Indo- 
Aryan Vernacular verbs must be tadbhava. 

71. The extent to whicli tatsamas are used in the Indo-Aryan 
A'ernaculars differs for each. Everywhere in the common speech 
even of educated people they are few in number, but in some 
languages, such as Bengali, tliey hood the literary language to 
such an extent that it is unintelligible to anyone who has not 
been specially taught to understand it. In the liteiaiy Bengali 
of the commencement of the nineteenth century, when, under 
English auspices, there was a general revival of learning, actual 
counting shows that 88 per cent of the vocabulary of a book called 
the Purum-'parilcm was composed of tatsamas. Of late years 
an improved literary taste has tended to reduce the propoition in 
this language, but literary Bengali is still so overloaded with 
Sanskrit words that it is not understood by the common people. 
In Hindi the High Hindi of Benares has been showing signs of 
succumbing to the same fate, but a body of enlightened -writers 
is doing its best to stem this flood of borrowed terms. - 

' There are a few exception- to thi-. In Ki ami M., for mstanoe, under the 
intlnence of andlogv, liorioweil nouns can be declined .-ynthetieallv, but the above 
holtls true a.s a g^eneral rule. 

The late Sinlhukara l)vivedi [IlOmnknJinnl , p. 7} gives an aiuu-iing instance of 
the diti’erence between literary and colloquial Hindi. A friend wrote to liim 
a letter as follows dp-kr Minuiiinmarthn run' ;,nfa-ilirasia ilji-kf- ilhd nm pn,- pndhrrnl. 
Grhn-kfi knputn min/rifn tha. dp-ie lilj> iin Inn, HahUn hd-km- pnnl nirlti/n hud. 
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72. Besides Sanskrit otlier Indian iancfuages have exercised 
influence on the Indo- Aryan Vernaculars. The Dra vidian and 
Munda languages have had most influence in the Ganges Valley 
and on Marathi. The contributions from Dravidian languages 
have not been unimportant from the earliest times. In the 
Tertiary Prakrits such borrowed words are often given a 
contemptuous meaning, e.g. the Dravidian a son, becomes 

the Indo-Aryan Vernacular a cub. In phonology, if the 

cerebral letters were not directly borrowed from Dravidian, their 
development was at least encouraged by Dravidian example. 
These letters are an essential feature of Dravidian lanofiiacres. 
The peculiar development of the letter I in Indo-Aryan languages 
has also probably been due to Dravidian influence. We may 
also note the softening of the Indo-Aryan medial surd 
consonants." This would have occurred in the course of natural 
development, but it is also permissible to look upon it as 
encouraged by Dravidian, in which it is a very prominent 
feature. Again, we may also mention as probably due to 
Dravidian influence the double pronunciation of the palatals in 
Marathi and in the languages of the north-west, such as P®sto 
and Kasmiri, the frequent change of c and ch to s, and the 
eastern change of s to h.^ In certain languages of the Outer 
circle, viz. Sindhi and Bengali, and also in Kasmiri, in semi- 
tatsanias a final short i or u is not dropped as in the Midland, but 

i.e. “ Ye^-terclay I -vvent to your hou^e to see you. The lioor of tlie house M’as 
shut, and I did not meet yon, I i-eturned lioine di<=‘appointed ^Shortly after- 
wards Sudhakara met the writer of tliis letter, who, not knowing that it had been 
received, said : kui/ inaT ap-^e ivi/vi'-ke liye ap-ke gh(tr-}>nr yayd-thd. Vhnr-kd 
<Jarwdzd hand thd, dji-se bhV nahi finL Ldcdr hO-hir lauf dyd. This, in conversa- 
tional Hindi, has exactly the same meaning as the letter in Sanskritized literaiy 
style, }et both came from the same man. As Sudhakara observes, the feeling of 
a pen in the hand of such a person makes him San>knt-drunk, and j»revents him 
from u>ing his own mother tongue. 

1 Cf. the list of Dravidian words said to he bonowed by Sanakiit on pp. xiv fi’. 
of Kittel's Kannada-Knyllah Dictionary. See also Linynidtr Sumy of India 
iv, i27S. 

- .Mor't common and longest preserved in the folk-speech, i.e. Ap. 

^ See Konow’ in Linynutir Siirrty of India, iv, 279 ft'., for details. R. (b 
Bhandarkar (SI) atlrilmtes the develupment of Pub and Prakrit to the mis- 
pronunciation of Sanskrit words by alien (i.e. Dravidian) races. I am unable to 
agree to this. The development, as a whole, exactly followed the same course as 
that of the Koniance language-, from the Latin dialects. See Bramheth, ‘’The 
(laurian com[)ared with the Romance Lunguagea,’* JKAS., LS7b, 287, and ISSO, 
oo5. At the same time I leadily admit that Dravidian had aome intiuence on their 
development. 
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is only lialE pronounced — the mere colour, so to speak, of the vowel 
being given to the last consonant. Thus, the tatsama murti, an 
image, becomes the semi-tatsama murat in the Midland Hindi, 
but is pronounced mu7'at‘ in the Outer Bihari. This is also 
a peculiarity of Dravidian. 

73. In inflexion, the Dravidian influence is still more 
apparent. Inflexions have not been borrowed, but those systems 
of Aryan inflexion which were most consonant with Dravidian 
practice are the ones that have survived in the struggle for 
existence. Such are the formation of eases by the use of post- 
positions added to an oblique form of the noun ; the selection of 
particular Arj^an words as postpositions^ ; the adjectival treatment 
of certain cases, such as the genitive, the ablative," and the 
dative®: the use of two distinct forms for the accusative case, 
one of which is always employed when the noun is a rational 
being ; the paucity of forms of the finite verb, and the extension 
of the use of participles to form tenses ; the steady increase in 
the use of the absolutive — i.e. the conjunctive participle of the 
Indo-Atwan Vernaculars — which is freel}' employed in secondary 
sentences ; the increased employment of the periphrastic future in 
later Sanskrit, which is exactly paralleled by Dravidian use^ : the 
emplojmient of such forms as the Sanskrit krtuvdn (purely 
Aiyan) to form a past tense, which is exactly parallel to the 
purely Dravidian seydavcm. The order of words in the Indo- 
Aryan Vernacular, in which the governed word precedes the 
governing and the verb is placed at the end of the sentence, is 
also in agreement with Dravidian principles,® 

74. The influence of Munda languages on the Indo- Aryan 
Vernaculars is not so evident. These languages appear to have 
been superseded on the Gangetic plain of India by Dravidian 
before the Aryans had occupied that tract. At present they are 

’ e.g. ki-/e > hthu > ko for the accusative - datis-e, as compared with tlie 
Dravidian kn. 

- In Old Gujarati. 

* In Kasmiri. 

* So exact is the parallel that both in Sanskrit and Dravidian the verb 
substantive is not added to the third person, although it is added to the other 
two persons. 

^ It is to be noted that the Modern Pi'^ca languages, which apparently did not 
fall to the same extent under Dravidian influence, ditfer altogether from the Indo* 
Aryan vernaculars in this respect. In them tlie order of words is nearly the same 
as in English or as in Modern Persian. For the whole of this subject, see 
Lcuujuagts of India, 6*2, and Konow in lAnfjuistic Surnpy of India, iv, *279 ff. 
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confined to the forest country of Central India, altliough traces of 
them can be recogidzed as surviving below the Tibeto-Burnian 
languages of the Central HinialaA'a as far west as Kanawar in the 
Panjabd As Munda survivals in the Indo-Aryan Vernaculars 
we may perhaps note the occasional counting by scores. While 
the Indo-Aryan Vernacular numeral system is e.^sentially 
decimal, the word A’orr, perhaps itself a Munda word, is commonly 
used for “score and the uneducated people of the Ganges 
valley use this in the formation of the higher numerals. Thus 
“ fifty-two ” would be expressed as “two-score twelve’, do Icorl 
hCirali. This counting by twenties is a Munda peculiarity. The 
Mundas were strongest in the eastein Gangetic plain, and 
apparently exercised another kind of influence on the eastern 
dialects of Bihari (Maithili and Magahi). In these dialects the 
conjugation of the verb is much complicated by changes depending 
on the number and person of the object. These clianges are 
Aryan in their origin, and have parallels in the north-we.steT n 
Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, but the system is that of the Munda 
verb. - 

75. Indo-Chinese languages come into contact with the Ind<j- 
Aryan Vernaculars in Assam, in Eastern Bengal, and in the 
HimMaya. In the first two a few Tibeto-Burman and Ahom 
words have been boriowed. In Assam, Tibeto-Burman influence 
has also been at work in obscuring the distinction between 
cerebral and dental letters, and in encouraging the retention of 
pronominal suffixes added to nouns, which has fallen into disuse 
in other Indo-Aryan Vernaculars except in tlie north-we.st. 
Tibeto-Burman languages employ pronominal v?ry freely. 

In the Eastern Pahiiii of Nepal, Tibeto-Burman languages have 
att'ected the grammar more than the vocabulary, and the whole 
conjugation of the verb bears many traces of their influence.'' 
Another more general fact may possibly be due to Tibeto-Burnian 
example. This is the so-called hlidve 'pruyofjd of Indo-Aryan 
Vernacular transitive verbs. In Classical Sanskrit the past 
participle of an intran.sitive verb may be used impersonally, as 
in mayCi yatam, it was gone by me, i.e. I went. But this idiom 

‘ LSI. Ill, i, 273 ff. 

’ Cf. Konow, LSI. iv, 9. 

* e.g. the use of the .tgent case for the subject of all tenses of the transitive 
verb and the creation of a new impersonal honorific conjugation. 
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is incoi’rect with transitive verbs. We cannot say mayd 
■rndritam for 'I struck”. But this very idiom, with transitive 
verbs, is the rule in Tibeto-Burmaii languages, and is common in 
all Indo-Aryan Vernaculars except those of the Eastern Group. 
If this extension, or, possibly, sur\ival of the in popular 

speech, although excluded from Classical Sanskrit, is due to 
Tibeto-Burman influence, it must come from veiy early times, 
when the Aryans met, if they ever did meet, Tibeto-Burnians on 
their way into India. 

70. Far more important than the Dravidian, Muntlii, or Indo- 
Chinese additions to the vocabulary are those uhich are due to 
Persian influence. The Per.sian is not the Eranian language of 
pre-Musalman times, although that also has furnished a small 
quota,' but the Arabicized Persian of the iluyul coiuiuerors of 
India. Through this Persian, Indo-Aiyan Vernaculars have also 
received an important contribution of Arabic and some few Turki 
words. The influence of the religion of Islam has opened 
another door for the entry of Arabic, and a few words have been 
imported on the west coast from Arab traders : but in the main 
the Arabic element in all the Indo-Aryan Vernaculars came in 
with Persian, and as a part of that language. The pronunciation 
of the Persian and Arabic words .so imported is still that of Mu 7 ul 
times, and not that common in Persia at the present day. Thus 
in India people say ser, not sir, for “tiger”, and yoU, not gdSt, 
for “ flesh ”. - The extent to which Persian has been assimilated 
varies much according to locality and to the religion of the 
speakers. Everywhere there are some few Persian words which 
have achieved full citizenship and are used by the most ignorant 
rustic, and we find every variation between this and the Uidu of 
a highly educated Musalman writer of Lakhnau (Lucknow), who 
uses scarcely a single Indo-Aryan word except the verb at the 
end of the sentence. Under all circumstances it is the vocabulary, 
and but rarely the syntax, which is affected. The additions to 
the vocabulary are, as in the case of tat.samas, nearly confined to 
nouns substantive (see § 70). Only in the Urdu of Musalmans 
do we find the Persian oi'der of words in a sentence, and there 

^ e.g. the .San-jkrit and Prakrit i^ulu. a kinj^. not derived from the Miisalmati 
Persian .v7/i, but preserving tiie i of the Old Pei^ian x'd/yuloiya- ; see Stein, 
Zoroastrian Deities on Inilo-Scythian Coni'-," Oriental and Bahyloniau Record, 
August, 18S7. 

- Hence the spelling Hindostan ”, not “ Hiiiduslun ", is correct in India. 
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lias been no other introduction of Persian construction, except that 
which is actually borrowed as a construction with Persian words. 
Nor are Arabic words intlected except by purists, but they have 
to conform to the grammatical system of their host. So strong 
is the native instinct against the use of foreign constructions, 
that Hindu writers class a dialect as Urdu, not on the basis of its 
vocabulary, but on that of the order of words employed.’^ 

77. Other languages have also contributed to the Indo-Aryan 
Vernaculars vocabularies. The principal of these are Portuguese 
and Engli.sh. As examples of Portuguese we may quote Icamrd 
(camera), a room; mdrtol (martello), a hammer; and nlldm 
(leilao), an auction. English words aie verj' numerous. Such 
ave.juj, a judge; isfunt, an assistant; digrT, a decree; inc, an 
inch ; and so on. Many words when borrowed are distorted into 
some Indian word of somewhat similar sound, and with more or 
less allied meaning. Thus a railway “trolley” becomes ■■tliiV’-gdi'T, 
or “ push ’’-cart, a “ signal ” becomes “ sikandar’ , and ” signalman”, 
“ sikandar-))idn”, or “the pride of Alexander”. The free use of 
English words has greatly increased of late years among the 
educated. I have heard an Indian veterinary surgeon say “ kutte- 
kd scdiva hahi'.t antiseptic hai”, i.e. “a dog's saliva is very 
antiseptic”, and the 1911 Census Report for the United Provinces 
(p. 284) quotes is position-hl incontrocertihle j^roof de saktd Jih, 
aur nurd opinion geh hai ki defence-kCi argument prater-hold 
mahi kar saktd-Juii, “I can give incontrovertible proof of this 
position, and it is my opinion that the argument of the defence 
cannot hold water. ’ It will be observed that not only all the 
verbs but also the grammar and word-order of this are purely 
Indian. Only the nouns are borrowed. The expression “ to 
hold water” has become “to do water-hold’’, and includes an 
Indian Tatpurusa compound not in the original. This kind of 
“pidgin” language is u,sed not only to Englishmen, but also by 
educated natives when talking amongst themselves. 

78. The two main additions to Indo-Aryan Vernaculars 
vocabulary are. however, tatsamas and Persian (including Arabic) 
words. The tatsamas otve their origin to educated Hindus, and 
the Persian words to educated Musalmans and to Hindus educated 

I e :i wcll-kiiowii Hiiiiti work, wiitten iii the hi-t ('ei)tm v. was called 
Kahthli Th^fh IhiuVi-int ^ Or ‘’Tales m Pure Hindi”". Thi^ does not contain a 
single rer.'jian word, and yet Hindu wnters cUus it Urdu on account of the 
oitler of the oivU. The author wa» a Musalinan. 
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on Musalinaii lines ( ride ante, §§ 6, 7). Their use, tlierefore, follows 
religion ratlier than language. We nia\% liowever, state that, so 
far as the literary forms of speech go, those of the east and soutli 
generally prefer tatsanias, while those of the West Midland and 
of the north-west prefer Persian (including Arahic). This is 
well shown by the following table, which is ])ased on 
Beanies, Cp. Gr.,i, 40; — 

Lahiifla. l^anjabi. Hin<lT. Easatern HiikIi. HiikH. Bihfiii. Bengali. 

iSindhl. (Gujarati. Mai*athi. Oriya. 

Here the north-western Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, Lahnda and 
Sindhi, spoken mainly by Musalnians, are strongly infected by 
Persian and Arabic. In the e.\treme east, where the litei-ary 
classes are mainly Hindu, tatsamas largely predominate in Bengali 
and Oriya. The other languages occupy intermediate positions : 
as shown, Hindi has to occupy two places ; for the liteiary Hindi 
of Agrii, in the west, has much fewer tatsamas, and uses Persian 
words more freely than the High Hindi of Benares in the east. 
Urdu, which is extremely Persianized, has to he left out of 
consideration, as it is the literary Uixjua franca of the whole of 
Xorthern India. Assamese, owing to its isolated position, has 
fewer tatsamas than Bengali, and occupies in this respect a rjuite 
independent position. It is therefore omitted from the table. 

79. There remains the history of the Modern Pisaca languages. 
Regarding these nothing certainly historical can be establislied, 
except that in the time of Asoka, a language possessing phonetic 
characteristics similar to those of Modern Pisaca was spoken in 
the same locality'. ^ The Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra inscriptions 
are decisive on this point. We have no certain data as to where 
the Paisaci Prakrit in the form described by Hemacandra was 
spoken, but if. as is possible, it was tlie language of the Pisacas 
of Central India (ride ante, § 35), it cannot be expected to throw 
much direct light on the Paisaci Prakrit of the north-we.st, 
although it throws much more than is admitted by some 
scholars- In some respects Modem Pisaca agrees with the 

^ See (iiieisuii, “ Lingui.’stic Kelatioiiship of the Shahbazgarhi Inscription ” : 
JRAS., 1004, 7-26. 

2 The Paisaci Prakrit of A araruci differs from Hemaoandra's Standard Paisaci 
Prakrit in important particulars, and has, like Heinacandra s CfilikapaiHacika, 
a closer relationship \Mth the north-west ; cf. <*rierson, Tht PUdea Lanfjuaijps of 
North- ]Vf^,8ttrn India, 6. 
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Eranian Ealcah languages of the Paniiis,^ and some general 
Eranian peculiarities have been pointed out in § 3G, unie. Again 
we see points of agreement with the so-called Tu^^^ari,- one of 
the newly discovered Central Asian languages, and J. Bloch® 
has traced points of phonetic connexion between them and the 
dialect of the Dutreuil de Bhins fragments. All indications, 
therefore, point to a relationship with the Aryan languages 
spoken beyond the Hindukiish — Eranian or Semi-Eranian — or 
po.ssibly even with the “North Aryan " language of Professor 
Leumann. One important point of agreement with the 
Shahbazgarhi dialect is the fact that con.sonants which in Prakrit 
are doubled, are not doubled in Modern Pisaca. Thus, the 
representative of the San.skrit is Kasmiri siiJa-. not sadda-. 

as it would be in the Prakrits of India propei'. It is well known 
that the same is the case in Shahbazgarhi and Mansehrii although 
every scholar that has hitherto written regarding these inscriptions 
has assumed that the non-doubling is due to a supposed imper- 
fection of the Kharosthi alphabet,'* and has taken upon himself to 
supply the doubled consonants on the analogy of the Prakrits just 
mentioned. I venture to consider this to be a mistake. The 
character could have represented double consonants, had the 
writer desired it, just as it successfully represented other 
consonantal combinations, and it is a dangerous act to assume 
their existence wlien the modern languages of the same tract do 
not know them." Reference has already been made to the 
possibility that Magadhi Prakrit had a common origin, not only 
with the ancestor of North-Western Indo-Aryan Vernaculars but 
also with the ancestor of Modern Pisaca (ante §§ 50, 51), and I 
do not refer to the subject again. 

80. In dealing with the Indo-Aryan Vernaculars Me shall 
naturally compare them in the folloM'ing pages M’ith the Secondary 
Prakrits from Mhich they are derived, and not directly M’itli 
Sanskrit. The relationship betM‘een Sanskrit and Prakrit Mull 
nowhere immediately concern us. That has been completely 

^ e.g. Kho-war isjtff, Wax* our. 

- GiTei>on. Etymologies Tokhanennes ” : Journal AsintiqKf, 191*2, 339. 

^ *‘Le Dialecte des Fragments Ihitreuil de Khins " : Journal Asuilique, 
1912, 331. 

* Ib is of course well known that other compound consonants occur in 
Kharostlii, 

® Ct. Grierson, JRAS. 1913, 141 ff., for many other examples. 
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discussed in Pischel's Prakrit Gramiiiar, a work "willi wliieli the 
reader will throughout be assumed to be familiar. Put in regard 
to the Modern Pisilca languages, we have no Prakiit to %\hioh we 
can immediately refer tliem, or, at least, the materials available 
from the Paisfici Prakrit are too scanty to do more than to suggest 
lines of itK|uiry, instead of giving certain proof. Me shall, 
therefore, as a rule be compelled to compare IModern Pis'ica directly 
with the Primary Piakrit, of which Sanskrit is the only literary 
form that we posse.ss, or with the language of the Avestain regai cl 
to points of contact with Eranian. 

APPEN’I>1X TO CHAPTER 11 

Connexion heiicecn Xuiih-Wfstfrn Indo-Arynn Vcrnacnhir irnil 
Eastern Indu-Arynn Vernnciilor. See § o i', n. 1. 

81. As Hoerule has already shown the clo.se connexion 
between Man'ithi and East Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, and the 
point requires no proof, I do not refer to it here, and sliall as 
a rule confine myself to North-Western and Eastern Indo-Aryan 
Vernaculars, only citing Marathi and the Intermediate Vernacular 
when necessary for illustration. As Ktismiri, although a Modern 
Pisaca language, often .shows clear relationship to the North- 
M^estern Indo - Aryan Vernaculars, I shall also occasionally 
quote it. 

82. Phonetics. — -In Kasmiri and Sindhi, a final short i or e, aie 
veiy slightly pronounced, so as to be hardly audible.^ The same is 
the case in Bihari. Thus Ks. uc/t', S. akh\ an eye ; S. ahdr’‘, 
charcoal; Bihari nkh‘, an eye ; aitydr {ior tihgCir" , with epenthesis), 
charcoal ; dekhafh'k let him see. 

8.3. As in Bihari (ihijOr alwve, this very .short final vowel is 
often elided, but epenthetically affects preceding vowels, especially 
in Lahnda. Thus, Lalindii rA/ur, a heifer, for *vdhur'; vuhur, 
a bull-calf, for *rdhar'‘, and many others.- So in Bengali and 
Oriya there are words like hdijun, the egg-plant, for *vuiigan'‘, 
dgun, tire, for *<.iga)i’‘. 

84,. All over the north-west, it is well known that e is 
frequently confounded -with i. and o Avith ru Thus Sindhi iharO, 
pronounced eharO, such; rnihiS, pronounced mekeC, a mosque, 
gdl\ pronounced gdS, a word ; ukhlrl, a mortar, but Prakrit 

' So also in Dravidian languages. 

This is also common in Kahinirl, but the final short vowel is also preserved. 
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*ohk}adid. So, ill Bihari Ave liave both uld'rci and old'rd, him. 
and many similar forms. In Assamese o is alwaj's pronounced n : 
thus df/t, a lip, pronounced Of/i- Even an original u is written o, as 
in o/iitjd, begotten, pronounced upn 'zd. 

85. T1 le change of u to i is common in Sindlii and the Eastern 
Indo - Aryan Vernaculars, hut rare in the ^Midland. Thus, 
S. miildf'' (niukutam), a crown; kntim“ (kufumbuJj), family; 
Sindhi bdri, Bengali, Oriyii, Assamese, bdlJ, &a.r\d (Prakrit I'dhid): 
Bengali tuni]c,n little for Apahhramsa ilagadhi Prakrit *tuini]iJ'i ; 
Apahhramsa undarn or Eastern Indo-Aryan Vernacular 

tndl)', Marathi ujiJi;’. hut Rajasthani ndard, a rat. 

8G. -All over the north-west and also in Gujarati and 
Rajasthani, the diplithong ui (derived from at, not the Sanskrit TTi) 
shows a tendency to became <i, e. or even a like the d in the 
German “ Jlann ”, This also occurs in special cases in Hindi, hut 
in the above localities it is universal. Thus the Hindi mui. I, is 
represented by Lahnda nu( ; Hindi bniflut, seated, but Gujarati, 
Rfijasthani beflio ; Rajastliani md, written mai, in ; Sindhi ber", 
the jujube, Prakrit vaird. A similar cliange, hut rarer, occurs in 
Eastern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, as in Bihari vd, I ; hei\ a jujube. 

Again ((R ( for ) in the same tracts becomes d or 0. Thus 
Hindi kaun, Gujarati /idu (LSI, IX, ii, 845, and R. G. Bhandarkar, 
299), who?; Hindi kauri, Gujarati kadi, Sindhi kori, a shell, 
Lahnda kdri, a kind of wart; Cf. tlie Bengali termination 6, written 
a, as in bhdla (pronounced hhdlo), good. In Assamese every uu or 
ail is pronounced 0. Thus medicine, is pronounced d-)(udli. 

87. Although neither Lahnda nor Sindhi have the sounds, the 

neighbouring languages of the north-west, especially the Eranian 
P®sto, and the Modern Pisaca Kasmiri frequently change c to is. 
and j to c or dz. Thus P^Mo Sindhi cd?-i, a spy ; P»sto (Jzoli, 
Sindhi a Avallet ; Kasmiri baliin, to flee, Sindhi c«?aa“, to 

depart; Ks. zdnun, S.jdnan‘\ to know. A similar change occurs 
as is well knoAvn in Marathi. In As.samese c, and in Bengali ch 
(so also dialectic Marathi) are pronounced s, and in vulo-ar Bihari 
and Bengali j is regularly pronounced c, and in Assamese as 
i(=r/0. 

88. Lahnda and Sindhi (like Kasmiri) have the palatal n. 
It also reappears in Eastern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars. Thus 
Assamese gosdiv (gii-xfun), a, religious teacher; Bihari tkdiii or 
fhdifi, but Hindi fhdic, a place. 
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89. Sindlii prefers tlie dental r to the cerebral r, and 
frequenth’ derives it from I (Truinpp, Gr. xxix ; Hoernle, Gd.Gr., 
§ 16). So also the Ea.stern Indo- Aryan Vernaculars. Thus 
Hindi siCd, Sindlii siiir", Bihari sidr, a jackal. In Bihari rustics 
are almost unable to distinguish between r and I, and in Bengali 
the change is veiy common. 

90. It is well known that in North-Western Indo-Arjan 
Veinaculars and in Modern Pisfica languages, the cerebral and 
dental lettei-s are frequently confounded. It was the same in 
Vracada (Pischel, Pr. Gr., § 28). In the Thali dialect of Lahnda, 
d regularly becomes d. Tiiis also is the case in the East. Thu.s 
(dah'^ujah) Lahnda dahhhan or dahh"iid, Sindlii dakhiijd, south ; 
Bengali, Assamese da in, Ori^’a ddhdn, right. In Assamese 
cerebrals and dentals are often confounded in pronunciation 
(Brown, A. Gr., 9). 

91. Ka.sniiri, under the influence of a neighbouring palatal 
sound, frequently changes d to j, and d to c. With this cf. 
Manithi nlj<nidrd, sleep; Sindlii yijh’^ {(jrdhrah), a vulture; 
Prakrit dJnd, Bengali^Vii, Ofiyk jind, Assamese ji, a daughter. 

92. In North-Western and Eastern Indo-Aryan A^ernaeulars 
mb becomes m or mm, while in Hindi it becomes 'h. Thus 
(jamhtikah) Lahnda jamu or Jamfv, Sindlii it, Bengali, Oriya 
jam, but Hindi jdho ; (nimhak) T,txhndk nim, Sindlii viMx", Bihari, 
Bengali, Oriv’a nim, As.samcse nim, but Hindi nib', {lambah) 
Lahnda lamina, Bihari Idnm, Bengali lain, but Hindi lavibd, 
long, and many others. Cf. Hoernle, Gd. Gr., 20. In the same 
section Hoernle points out that the development of y in the 
north-west is the same as in Eastern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars. 

93. In Kasmiri and all the Modern Pisiica languages a medial 
r is very frequently elided (Grierson, Fimca LanyuMyeii, 122). 
This has not been specially noted in the North-West, but is 
very common in colloquial Eastern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, 
e.g. Bihari kai for kar', having done; Coil. Bengali madam for 
marildm, I died. 

94. The change of s or s to h is one of the typical peculiarities 
of the North-West. Examples are (busann) Sindlii buh'‘, chaff; 
{yipav iso.ti, uvaisai) Sindlii hiht, he sits, dhe .same change is 
common not only in Modern Pisaca languages, but also in vulgar 
Gujarati, as in hainajH-u for samafvd, to understand, etc. 
Except in sporadic instances, we do not meet this again till we 
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reach Eastern liidu-Aryan \ ernacuiars. Thus, ipusuh) Biliari 
/«>//,«, cattle ; {iju/idhi m ) Bihari ijdhdi. a cuwhouse. In Assamese 
a coiii[iounded s and s always hecome a xoiceless guttural spirant, 
transliterated hy ; thus foi’ scripture ; y" tor sn, 

a hundred ; for snuf/rdm, a fight. 

!>.j. While Hindi has only a dental s, those Outer Indo-Aryan 
Wrnaculars that do not change -s to h often change an original 
•s to s. In -Marathi s is used hefure palatal \owels and s before 
iion-palataN irrespective of derivation. In Bihari s is always 
written, and .s is always pronounced. In Bengali and Oriya every 
sil)ilant hecomes .s in pronunciation. With this may be comjtared 
the changes that sibilants (compounded and uncompounded) 
nndeigo in Magadhi Prakrit. We thus see that while Hindi 
preiers a dental s all Outer Indo-Aryan Vernaculars treat sibilants 
with great freed<.)ni. 

!hi. In all Outer Indo-Arvan Vernaculars there is a strone- 
tendency to omit aspiration. In Modern Pisaca languages all 
sonant aspirates are di.saspirated (cf. § 852). So Derawal Lahnda 
yo/fA< fur <jli.i(lih.i . taken as if from *<jr(ldliah in the sense of 
i/rlnltih {viid<jlii\ih) Sindhi eif'//*'' or 6a(y''. a tiger. This change 
occurs sporadically in all Indo-Aryan languages. Jh becomes j or ■: 
in Assamese, as in Bengali jiti, As.samese jl (,cO, a daughter. So 
Hindi jlidl. pungency, but Assamese jdl {zdl)] Hindi hujh-, 
extinguisdi. but Bengali. Marathi. Gujarati, Rajasthani buj- ; 
Bengali. iMai-athi. Gujarati sdjh or -< 1 ]. evening. We thus see 
that the disaspiration of this .sonant occurs only in Outer and 
Intermediate Indo-Aryan Vernaculars. 

Similarly for iU>. Hindi porh-, Bengali read ; Hindi 

txirli- Bengali. Rajasthani cor-, mount; Hindi kdrit. leprosy, 
Bengali l.-ar, Marathi. Gujarati tdr, leprosy; Hindi darltl, Oriya 
dodi. Bengali ddri. a beard. 

Dll is often di.saspirated in Rajasthani, as bd(/-, bind; U'/ti, half; 
/<)(/-. get. dnd. milk. So Ivasiniri dud, Bengali dud, milk; 
Marathi, Gujarati yid a vulture ; Sindhi dillto, smoke. 

For hli we have .Sindhi bildi", alms; bukli''. hunger; Rajasthani 
blu ov b7 also ; Herawal Lahnda biii a brother; Hindi jibA, but 
Assamese _yb'b(7. the tongue. 

Turning to the surd aspirates. /r/i is usually presem ed. excej)l 
in 3Iarathi. and occasionally in the other Outer Indo-Arvan 
Vernaculars. Thus, M. learn; bhok. hunger, and others. 

6 
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So Bengali i>nkiir a pond; A.s^;•lll*•^5e ^nkiiiin .Maiallii 
Sindlu soko, Lahnda .sa/reif. dry. 

As for i‘fi. in Assamese it always l>e(!omes c ( pisjnoiineed ,s ), as 
in nidc {'iiuisK a ti.sli. So alsoOriya ktu-ini a toi'toise ; Kajastliani 
f<)i' (hi/)-, eoiieeal Klsewlmre I he aspiration is generally 
preser\ ed. 

Tit is disaspirated opdy in Bengali kit/ufi an axe. /o/. the 
hack. etc. 

Til is disaspirated only in a few words, the most iniportanl ol 
which is Rajasthani. Marathi, Bengali. .Vssainese ( )ri_\ a hi’t 
others hath, a hand. 

I^li is also rarely disaspirated. We ha\ e Bengali, Assanie'-e. 
Oriya hli.d/). \apour; Assamese juhld. Bengali phi'lild, to throw. 

From the above we see that disaspii’ation is lionlined to 
<Jntcr am] Intermediate Indo-Aryan X'ernactilars. 'I'hat of surii 
consonants is chieHy cotiHned to tl»e sonth and l•!^st while that of 
sonants is also common in tlte north-west. 

!)7. Sindhi. Lahnda, ami .Modern I’isatta l.ituigtiiige.', a\oid 
doubling a cotis'jnanf . and where Prakrit has a double coii'Otiant 
they have a single one. witluptit compensatory lengthening of 
the preceding vowel. This is also common in the ( iiiti'f atid 
Intermediate Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, btit does not occur in the 
Midland. Thus. Sindhi cnh' - Oriya fuk. a wheel. Klsewhere 
ftikk. t'dk, etc. There are hundreds of other examples. To ijttote 
oidy a few. Hindi mtlf/-, Sindhi moii. ask ; Hindi ■'tnklid. Kasmiri 
hdkh". Marathi sukfi, Bengali. Oriya MikO . dry ; Hindi Ukhii. 
•Assamese tikhd. sharp; Hindi sdc or .soc<‘. Sindhi sni-". Assamese 
#«?(•((, true ; Hindi nijh-, Sindhi sfy/t-. Marilthi.sy. ( Jujarati. Bengali. 
()riya. Assamese be stewed; Hindi jdjh-. .Marathi jhi'jl'- be 
killed in battle; Hindi mdlhi. Sindhi niiLth''. Assamese iimflii. 
a Hst; Hindi kdit. Lahiidii, Kasmiri kon-, Sindhi kutt". an ear; 
Hindi pdii Lahnda fxind, Kasmii-i pan, Sindhi pan", a leaf; 
Hindi bhdt. Lahnda hhnt. Sindhi bhol" , Kiismiri bai" . boiled 
rice ; Hindi raxst, Sindlii. Oujarati, Bengali, Oriya rasl. a .string ; 
Hindi sd.'t, Kasmiri hai. Lahnda xa.^. Sindlii .sms". Oriva .so.sb/, 
a mother-in-law ; and inan\' others. 

!)S. l)ecli‘iision and Conjiujul tan. — Nouns, which in .Sanskrit 
and Prakrit form their feminines in a. in the North-West often 
form them in 1 or c. Thus, Sanskrit rdrttd . news. Sindhi bad. 
So also in Bihari. the feminine of the Tatsama ti.tijant. excessive. 
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is altliouyli ill Sanskrit it isn/i/n n/n. 'I'liis is tlie ii-i^iilai' 

rule in Biliuri ( Maitliili i. 

1 11 tile North- West certain genitive post posit ions are derived 
I'loni the present participle of the verb substantive. Thus.Kasmiii 
hit iii.l" Siiidln Sd iifio. So also Western Rajasthiiiii li'nnlo. In 
Heneali the same participle. Imite. is employed to form the 
postposition of the ablative. It is not used elsewhere in this way. 

In Hindi, the only relics of s_\ nthelic declension are the 
obliipie eases sineular and phiral and a rare locativ e in e, as in 
•jhiiir (jhiii-f'. in each house. In all the Outer liido-Aryan 
\ ernacniars and in Ka.smiri tlieii' is, on the contrary, alongside of 
tile analytical a respectable synthetic declen.sion. We shall 
discuss onlv the sinetilar miniber. as that is sutiicieiit for our 

» O 

present pni'iioses In Kasmiri there is a dative eiidiite in as in 
Maratlii, an ayeni ease, and an ablative, all formed syiitlu'lieally. 
'I'luts, hi'ir a thief, /sern.s, to a thief: hy a tliief; and 

/ve/v<, from a thief. For /-bases it has <////'", a horse, (/ar/.s; 

;'////'' : ami ,'/"/■/. The ablative is also used as an obliijne ease. 

Sindhi has discarded part of this, hut it still has the locative, and 

the aeeiil and the obliipie e.-ise. Thus, jliiiii;/": forest, loe. 
/ 7 /II //iT. ae. a nd ohl. ////'//</". Lahiida closely follows Sindhi. hut 
the declension is oliscured hy epenthesis. Thus, janiinl (for 
jii iiijiil" ) a forest. jii iiiiil 1 for /<(//(/ii/' ) ; ae, and /ii nfial 

( for /<( //(/(i/' I, Tlie .Southern Indo-Aryan V ernacular .Marathi, 
has also ;i synthetic declension, formine- it.s dative in .9, an ao'ent 
ease in i\ atid :i locative in e in addition to the obliipie ease, 
riius. p/iK/', a iioiise diit. .'//niei's ae. i//in/-c, loe. 1///0 /•/ , ol>l. l///>l/■li . 
In Fastern Indo-Aryan Vernacular. Hiliari lias a syutlielic aoeul 
and locative .and the genitive is also beeoniing syntbetic. Tlnis, 
from i/li'ir. ag. i//ii/rc, loc. ijlmrt. gen. ijlni r -Li‘r lanalvtiet or 
ijliiiriih- (synthetic). Bengali lias a synthetic ag. i//(fi?v, gen 
ijhdrei'. ani.l loc, ijlnire. There is also a synthetic instrumental as 
in ihiirUe. Iiy a knife {(hurt). .\ssamese and ( )riya are v erv 
similar. We thus see tliat all the Outer Indo-Aryan Vernacniar 
have synthetic methods of declension that are ipiite wanting in 
the ^Midland, 

!) 9 . In North-Western Indo-Aryan Vernaculars and Kasnnri 
pronominal suffixes are very common, hut are unknown in the 
Midland proper. Tims Lahiida iihur-mn. my house; ijhar-us 
his house; .Sindlii jiiitm''. my father; pin.s'. his father. These 
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liave i’alleii into disitsu with iiunns sub.stantive in tlie otlier Outer 
fndo-Aryan X'ernaoiilars, exccp*’ in distant Assamese, where they 
iiave been kept alive by tlie example of Tibeto-Burman 
pronominal prefixes (see § 75 onte). Thus. Assamese 
a father ; hopa i, my fatlier ; hapek, ids fatlier. Rajasthani lia.-> 
also preserved the pronominal suffix of tlie third person i/r) as a 
jileonastie suffix, as in hifaro or katuro-k. how much ' 
( LSI. IX, ii, Ho ). 

The use of pronominal suffixes with \erbs has heen presei ved 
throughout all the Outer Indo-Aiwan Vernaculai s, and forms 
a prominent feature of conjugation, while it is entirely wanting 
in the Midland. It also exists in Kajastliani and Eastein Hindi. 
It is unnecessary to give examples of this hei-e, as to do so would 
only be repeating the chapter on verbs later on in this book. 
.Suffice it to say that the conjugation of nearly all the tenses of 
the Outer Indo-Aryan Vernacular verb is .syntlietic. and is in 
most cases modern in oiigin, being formed by the accretion of 
pronominal suffixes. On the contrary, in the Inner language^, 
the only .synthetic ten.ses are the two or three which have 
survived from Prakrit, and the.se also are found in Outer Indo- 
Aryan Vernacular. 

The modern origin of the Outer Indo-Aryan Vernacular 
synthetic conjugation is well .shown by the languages of the 
north-west. Thus: - 


Kk K ’ 

Aiialyfif 

Kasmiri, tanv }nnr'‘ 

Lahnda, n marea 

Hindhf, mdr/o ,, 

Rajasthani, )rd yndn/o 

Kastern Hindi 

Hiliarl 

Bengali 

Assamese 

Oriyaaiid Maiathi - 
But Hindi. Hd-ae mnrO. 


marun . 

mare 

mOrih'i. 

mdryOii (fiSJ. 1\. n, 

mdres. 

mny'^dak. 

mdril^L'. 

mdrt/t' 

mania 


•>). 


A form of the Past Participle, of which the characteristic 
letter is /, occurs in Modern Pisaca, Xorth-West, .South, and 
Eastern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, but not in the Midland. Thus 
Modern Pisaca (Maiya) knf-ng-il, Sindhi uiai-ia-l", Oujarati 
mdre-lo, Marathi, Oriya Bihari miir-nl, Bengali, Assamese 

,nar-il, struck. There is no similar form in Hindi or Eastern 
Hindi. 
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100. As regjifOs vocabulary one word may be* meiitiotied 
which shows the relationship between the Eastern and North- 
West Indo-Aryan V’ernaculars in a striking manner. According 
to He. iv. 294. the Magadhi Prakrit ef(ui\alent of the Sanskrit 
i-i'tijat’i, he goes, is rtioTiodi. The iMaharfistri Prakrit foi m is 
l iiceai (2251. t'f. .Marathi (Konkanii d ' o/s’. go ; but Lahnda 
y/ riifi. go. 

101. It will, therefore, have been seen that in many 
grammatical featnrt'^, the North-Western Indo-Aryan \'ernacnlars 
are connected with the Southern and the Eastern Indo-Arj'an 
\’(.'rnaculars. atid agree with them in presenting the same 
contrasts to the Midland languages. That the North-Western 
languages in ni.any respects occtipy an independent position 
cannot be denied, and this is largely due to the influence of the 
neighbouring Modern Pisaca latiguages. ^Yhether tlierc was an 
origiiiid relationship between these two. as Iloernle suggests, it is 
at present im})ossibl<' to say. They have many points in common, 
but also many points of difl'erence. Whether the former are due, 
tij a common origin or to mutual b<»rrowing I do not venture to 
say but on the whole J at present incline to the latter opinion 
( see § 51 . a nic ). 




THE L'itPL'LAH I.ITEI: ITrHE OF MOUTHERS ISDIA 
Hy Sir (iKoiicK A. (Shikuson' K.C’ l.K. 

I A *'*7 >//v thfu'* ff'i nt th^ .S<7M#f>/ nf 0>‘»f iiOif Sf tiff ti ■* ftri A m’f mhi »• !'• ! S ) 

r|illK lauijuajj'es .of [mlia Pn)pei- belong to two ^real faniilie.s — 
ill tlie Nortli. the liido-Aiyan ; and in the South, the 
l>ravidian. The inaj) here displayed shows the localities in 
which the former are spohen. 'I'heso liulo-Aryaii loiitjues again 
fall into two main gioups. \iz.. tiiose of the Midland — indicated 
on the map by red — and a number of (filler Languages indicated 
by blue. I'he'-e two groups differ from each other in an important 
eharacterisiie. which has affected their respectiie literatures to 
no inconsiderable extent. In the Midland the languages are all 
analytical. Their grammars are ver_\ simple, they arc cumbered 
by few grammatical forms and they indicate the various relations 
of time and space iiy the aid of auxiliary words, just as we do in 
Knglish. T'he Outer Languages, on the contrary, are synthetic. 
Their idioms depend chiefly on grammatical form. and. as in 
Latin or (Ternuui. each lias a more or less complicated system of 
declension and conjugation. 

Just as the popular literature of Lngland ditfers in character 
from that of Germany, and just as this ditfercnce is largely 
conditioned by the natures of the two languages; so in India, 
the literatures of these two groups art' sharply distinguislied and 
we are thus furnished with a convenient formula for dividitig up 
the consideration of a large ami somewhat complicated subject. 
It would be impossible, in the course of a single lecture, to deal 
with the whole subject of Imlo-Arytin literature, and 1 therefore 
propose to-day to confine myself to the popular literature of the 
^Midland- -that is to say. of the Panjab. of Guzarai and Rajputana, 
and ot Hindostan. 'I'o these I shall add the literature of one 
outer language — Hihari : for Bihar, the coiintrv in which it is 
spoken, has tor many centuries iiecn politically connected with 
the Midland, and has taken from it its literarv traditions. As 
a nation, its people ha\e always looked to the West and have 
turned their backs u[>on the Bengal lying to their Last. 
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1 do not propose to refer imieli to tiie somewhat artiticia! 
literature written by learned men for learned men, admirable 
thon^di much of it is, or -to go back beyond the time when the 
modern languages of India took their present form. f shall 
endeavour to confine my remarks to the literature which is 
popular in the best sense of the term — namely, that whicli is 
known and loved by all. literate and illiterate alike, and also 
that wliich is commonly read and admired by the average 
educated native of India. Even so. the .subject is so vast tliat I 
can do little more tlian give ilie merest general outline, and 
indicate the more salient points. 

Ballads, aiid their brethren. Bardic C'hionicles. have, from 
early times been a prominent feature in the literature of the 
West of the Midland. What is perhaps the most fa\onriti' 
subject of all ballad poetry in India, the tale of Hir and Ranjha, 
has its birth in the Panjab. A good translation of one of the 
most popular versions will be found in Mr. .Swynnerton s 
Homantic I’nles of the PHi>jo,b. Suffice it to say here that it is 
an Indian parallel to the story of Hero and Leander. and not 
improbably its germ came into the Panjab from (Ireece in the 
early centuries of the present era. Two things are remarkable 
about it. One is that, as in the t.frecian legend, in the title of 
the story the name of the heroine precedes that of the hero: 
a circumstance, so far as 1 can remember, unparalleled in genuine 
Indian ballad-literature. Fhe other is that, although the storv 
runs directly counter to all the caste prejudices of the Panjab, ami 
though the love of Hir and Ratijha was illicit, they are celebrated 
throughout Northern India as the type of constant lovers, much 
in the same way as Abelard and Heloise in modern Europe, or 
as Laili and Majnun amongst the Arab.s. .So celebrated is the 
subject that it has been put into literary form, and the versi(m 
by Waris Shah, written some 200 \ ears ago, is still regarded as 
the perfect model of the purest Panjabi language. Their love 
ended disastrously, as such love must end in India, in the death 
of both hero and heroine : but it is an interesting comnientarv on 
the .sympathy with which they are regarded by the mass of the 
people, that a very popular continuation of the story by another 
hand carries them to the Isles of the Blessed, and shows them 
living together in happine.ss [and peace, carrying on their old 
avocations amid their Hocks and her<ls. 
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I cannot do more than refer to tlie many other ballads of the 
I’anjah, such as the <:;reat semi-historical cycle of Raja Rasalfi. or 
the pathetic tale of Mirza and Sahihiin. iJany of these will he 
found iti Mr. Swynnerton's book already mentioned, and in Sir 
Richard 'J'einple s monumental of tlx- Paiijilh. 

In Rajputana, too, ballad poetry is very popular, and 
specimens can be bought in chapbooks in eveiy bazaar, though 
rarely seen by Europeans. Tliese are of a nature differetit from 
that of those just referred to. I.,i>ve is not the theme, but war-- 
the martial deeds of Rajput ancestors. The most famous of all is 
the hallad-— almost an epic — of Alha and Udal. which has been 
cai tied by itinerant reciters all over Northern India. A brilliant 
version of the opening cantos has been written in English ballad 
metre by the late -Mr. Watertield, under the name of Tht Nine 
Ldkh Clmrii. or the Mdro fend, and echoes of it will be found in 
Kipling s tales. The two heroes. Alha and Udal. were nephew. s 
of Parmal the Chaudel, king of Mahoba, in the latter part of the 
twelfth century. 'I'heir father, Jasraj. had been cruelly murdered 
by the king of the neighbouring state of JIaro. and the first part 
of the poem deals with this, with their bringing up by their 
widowed mother, and with their expedition to a\enge their 
father s death. After consummating their revenge, Udal falls in 
love with, and wishes to marry, Bijaisin. the daughter of his 
father s murderer. Alha dissuades him : — 

MU iii; WFfrr i 

^ MtfrT VN »TT*fT MifV H 

^ ^ Mff irfrl *rrtT i 

^ Mff II 

^ i 

t ^ TWMfft 'tTR wra ii 

rTM ^ ^ TTfr TrfM I 

fWUtft JTfMra ^ ^ I 

MiTt Tm f^*n MT TPTV Mft Wtz WR II 

^ Mi fM^*( l ^* 11 ^ MTfT I 

MlMif ^ WprffT «ft I »T Mif^^ VfaT tMMTR II 

^ TTT ^ wru I 

imr nft WR t *rrft ii 

MTTM ^ ^3rR I 
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tft TO W ?ff ^ ’?rFTTr i 

^fiT Tt% f^TTOT ^ Vtl 'W TJ^ 1 

WTf TOift ^ Tf^ fTOJTT ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ N 

i f^^T g»T ^ ?T«r i 

rf^ « »Ttff ^ ^iTTfr X 

f^TTT^ % Tfft W Iff t%#r ^"^mr I 
TT^ ^ ’TR tott « 

’^'ST ^TfTO ^ TOTTt I 

’5;to'Y 5|iff ^ tit*T ^ tnfV VTt^ f»TfT7^ X 

sTTftr ^3TR ^ ^ ^ W ^lT«f i 

■^XJ% -^11% TO *T^ ^TOTT II 

f (|n(iti' ^Ir. Wutertield’s translatitni ; 

"' Witli tlie house of onr foe. 1 hu) ihee know, 

,\o innri'uige feiist f keoi>. 

When ^lie thinks of her father and hrother slain. 

She will kill thee in thy sleep.” 

C’clal eiilieat.s liiat ,slie may he spared from the sla\iehtt;r Lo 
which her whole I'amily had been condemned hy the hrother.s 
hut in sain, and linally his coii.sin .Malklia- 

llis shimnj.; sword he drew : 
lie smote so sore llijaisin's side. 

He cleft her shoulder throneh. 

Then said she. ” I dal. once 1 dreamed 
T'o spend our lives in fere : 

.And sweet to me e'en death had seemed 
Hail tin hand made it dear. 

Hut. cruel Malkha. woe to thee ! 

T'liv hrother's w ife hast slain : 

So shnlt thou die, with no hrother hy, 

I nheljied in open plain. " 

t rie.s rdal 

Here must we part ere \ el we wed. 

Hut nieetint; caiist none descrv ? ” 

' 1) lay me down, my love,” she said, • 

Since I must a maiden die. " 

■She then -according to the universal helief in India, that 
a woman at the point of death is endowed with the gift of 
prophecy — promises Ihlal that in their future lit es they should 
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meet again and livu liappily togt-lltfr. and witli tiinse words 
braattiPS luT last 

Itiit I dill liiire her hody hiir 
'I'o XanniKlad holy tide ; 

He east her into the ri\er there. 

' While the troops to the eani[) did nde. 

With this finely eontrasied picture the poet brings the 
episode to ;i close. On the one side ne li;i\e the victorious arniy 
joyl’nlly setting I'orth upon its honiewiird way the hundreds of 
st.itely elepluint.s headed by .\lha U|>on their leader I’iichsawad, 
the crowded rjinks of the foot-soldieis, the cavalry with it.s 
jingling luirness, ;ind its penn.ant.s gaily Huttering in the eiening 
iiiee/e. On the other, lonely :ind conspicuous against the western 
sky. I'dal — the gallant, the impetuous I'ditl who had led them 
so often to \ ictory. siiiniiing. no brother by. on the biink' of the 
grt'jit river, mutely gazing on the wtiters that eonee.'-il all tluit 
remains of ;i sweet Hower of liajiifit nuiidenhood. 

In cottrse of lime Parmrd f|aarrel.s with his two ne(>hew.s and 
expels them and their mother with ignominy from .Miihola'i. 
'I'hey take refuge with daichand of Kaiuitij. Next. Ihithiraj 
('hauhan of I telhi. attacks ilahoha and Parmfd in his necessity 
sends a message iippealing to them to come to his tissisiance. 
The seijiiel may be told in the words of Tod. They at first 
refuse although their mother, with the chiyalry of a loval 
liajpui. itfges them to return. IMtil cries, .Mtiy evil spirits seize 
upon .Mahdba ! Can we forget the day when in distress he drave 
Us iorth ! Tel it stand or l;dl, it is the stime to me. Kanauj is 
henceforth my home. ' 

■■ Would that the gods had made me barren.’ cried their mother. 

■ that 1 had never home situs who thus tibandon the paths of the 
Haj^iut and refuse to succour their prince in danger ! Her heart 
hnrsting with grief, and her eyes raised to hea\cn, she continued, 
W;is it for this. () Universal Lord. 'I’hoti madest me feel a 
mother's pangs for these destroyers of their nations fame 1 
Ibiwiuthy otfspring ' The heart of the true Lajput dances vvitli 
joy at the mere iiatne of strife---hut e degenerate, cannot he the 
suns ot .lasriij -some cail must have stolen to m\' emhrace and 
from siicli must ye he sprung.' 'I'he young chiefs arose, their 
faces witherefl in sadness. When we perish iti defence of 
.Mahrdifl, atid, co\ ered with wounds perform deeds that will leave 
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a deathless name ; wlien our heads roll in the field, when we 
embrace the \aliant in lieht. and. treadine in the footstejis of tin- 
brave, even in ihi' pre.sence of the heroes of the < 'hanhaii make 
resplendent the blood of both lines, then willonr mother rejoice. " ' 
The re, St of the story must l)e Ijriedy told. I'hey retain to 
,\Iah(')ba, fight bravely in its defence, but are finally o\er\\ helmed 
and die. as they had promi.sed. on the liattlefield. 

The style of the poem is in striking accord with that of oiir 
own border ballads. With an irregular lilting metre it earries 
the narrative forward with an irresistible swing illumined here 
and there by touches of rare poetry. It is a matter of great regret 
that Mr. Watertield’s translation is buried in stray numbers of the 
Culcutlii Recieu:. -dud that, though incomplete, it has ne\er been 
{luhlished independently. It would give to many a new chain of 
interest linking this countiy with India. 

Like all jioetiy of its kind, it has its stock phrases and its 
repetitions. Let me ipiote one composite passage describing a 

K'i.t. i. (mO. Tlie tlni^ riet*l\ ii'an'*IaUHl by 

fotl ofcui^ in tlj€ .Uohoha Stmttn/n of ilie iSsH.i. jiikI 

btlloH.s — 

t^fr TTfsnsr i ^ ii 

5T ^rfi i ^ n 

VT I II 

\ 5T I wff ^ II 

^ ^ I ^BTfTTT II 9^0 II 

»nm ^Rfr ftt i ^ ^ it 

^ I ^ "RlUfT \IT?T II 

Os. ^ 

I 

g|Ti^ I Tif II 

^ TRf fqiT rfr «rf^ I ^ ^ II 9^’ II 

I 

I ^3 ^ ^ II 

»rrm ^ i wr: ii 

I ^Tf 'wrr ii 

>iITT WT I 5|i3^ TIR Tir II 

^niRfl WT I Tf 1% WT II 

W f^T I 1^3 ^fr n 9^3 II 
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battle, whicli. in sliulitly varying forms, occurs o\er and over 
again. The lieroe.s are, of course Alba and [Mai, and their 
opponent is Anfipi. the Maro geiieial. 

^ TT^rr i 

gpR m'htW ZTspc ii 

^ ^ T*[ ^TT*! I 

t % ^ ’ST ffts^ W N 

^Tft: 'W wrT sTtsTT I 

^ ^ ^fV^TT II 

•^x: TT TT TT >ft^T Sif I 

XT?r ?T5r ^ TfT TT fftTS ^ II 

Ov 

'^Tfr ^ ^ nr st€ i 

^ ^ ¥T Sf WST^ ?t«l >JT ^ ^ I 

swfs-sif VT^ ¥T sf ^ »rrTf ^3^^ 11 

<frs Tf wlf? ^ SiT ffWTT I 

xnfs ^ ^Tflpr ^ >nf »n^ 11 

% «rtw^ % ’?fr I 

»TfT ^ % ’?ft ’5^’STtT ’STTsrTT I 

»TfT STSTf »nx'^ SXlWS ^ II 

irr^ ^fz ^ ^ ^’ST sxfws % ^tNt i 

■sft STf^ stx SX ’SW 'STS ^ SST f STS II 

■^fs fsfrx^ TS^S %X stst 'sfs sf rTSSTX I 
s^x s ^ srr fiT% ^ 'sssTxs s ssstx ii 
f^T s ^ ^ irfss s 1 

xrm s^ s% fsx>f^ srfr sxs st TTTsrfx « 

^ ^ sx t SS S ^ ^ SS SSSTX I 

^ SX STT iftt SXSS ^ SSfTfx II 

XffSST ST^ ^ ^FS S XTTS^ STS SS SSTTS I 
TJX ^STST ^ ^WS S SS^ Sl^ S Tjx^ fSSTX I 
STS xrd "f S^ST sT ssxfs H 

SIT S^TT ST^'^ ¥T ’ff XS W S^X ^ 1% ^TS I 
eftfS STS S 'XXt SSxft xff S X5 STS SSSTT II 
ts fSXlT 'SX^ ^ SS tSf tSSTT STS I 
ts StsST SSX^ W fsts fsfs sx SSTS?; Tjfs « 

SSI SmO SS ST^ %S ST^ TTStfs^ TJTS I 

SB Nj 
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^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 5|ft^ f H 

^ I ^“' siitt f^5rRi i 

Tt^ I 3 bT ^ tTR: II 

^iti Tt^ I JTfTTTf^^T qrf ?iT^ T:?f ^ft HI?? I 

f*Tt ^ ^ H 

* * * f * 

■irr«T fM^iiiT ^ fjpT T^ ttTt ^ i 

t Tl 5'^nt ^Tt^ II 
wiW ^ ?=^5r % ^ W I 

^ ^ ^ff s^fTf% xn: f^siT ’TfT ^T?f II 

^3TT ^ ^ ^T*T I 

*^fvi 4'Kr^ HTfT ^jftzT ^JT rm^ ii 

^ ^ Jifr^Tr 2frt fft ^arwm i 

f»T^T ^T TR W ?fr 5rr vfjft (T^Tfr ii 
f^¥ fwncT w?: ^ T*» W Trtr ^ ft^^n; i 

^ *f gT?r«r ^ BRify *5R ^Tfr ii 

W^ rtr ^VT Y tgT ^ ^TH T 3T5T5I ^‘Y tmr I 

5RT f ffT srr 5iTjit Hsr^rf^ ii 

••' ^ •* * -ff 

^ft ^TT »ft ^ftrgiT w?T I 

»TT% ^ »«T l « I 

^ ^ ^ ^51 ^ TT^ II 

f^fT Y ^ ^rtYrgiT W wtt^ i 

■j^ jgit^^R ^ f»r*rifY ^tf ^ ^ 5if?T h 

Thf'M Kniii Aiinpi, «i-oth wa-i lie, 

Lika a coal was liL rcil cjp-ball: 

Ijct none of the ni(“n of Majhol)a flee, 

Seize hoise« anil cattle anil all. 

I he heaviest guns on their carriages bring 
Anil file on the low-breil hound. ’ 

Then cannon were loaded and rammers did ring 
-And matches were lighted around. 

1 he bullets did rattle, the cannon did roar, 

The arrows whistled and tiew ; 

The rockets hissed as their wav the\ tore, 

.\nil the smoke liid all from view. 
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None \ iekled a jot nor left the -^iiot. 

As he was true Rajput horn ; 

’I’ill bows ^'rew slack and jiuns waxe<i hot 
And the archers' hands were torn. 

’They left the cannon they could not work. 

And dashed the missiles hy ; 

With lance and spear they faced more near. 

And the lavelins fast 'I'an Hy. 

And no Rajput would yield a foot 
When he stood his foe before. 

’I’lll spears were broken and shaft-' were bent 
.\nd the howdas swam in ttore. 

'riien e\ery warrior hared his blade. 

.\nd line rushed in on line . 

1 wis a eoodly pla\ they played. 

Drawn out for furlongs nine. 

I'ootiueii and footmen they were set. 

llorseuieii 'gainst horsemen ride ; 

Tusk to tusk the eleithants met. 

Howda hy howda's side. 

I’ull many ii fair \oung soldier then 
His blood on the broadsword shed , 

At every step were wounded men. 

.\ horse or an elei>hant dead. 

lake a red. red river the blood did run. 

With turbans for lotus .!.;a\ . 

I'or tortoise and snake there were shield and gun. 
■Xiid mantles for weeds that sway. 

O water than gold was more precious then, 

And none could he found that day : 

Of Anupi’s thirty thousand men 
One half on the greensward lay. 

As the wolves the sheep, as the lion the kine, 

.\s the schoolboys drive the hall ; 

So onward pressed the Mahoha line, 

.\nd drew their good swords all. 

As the [larrot jtecks the woodland nut, 

As the leaf 'neath the betel knife ; 

So down was many a stripling cut, 

Ah woe to the widowed wife! 
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There was weeping for father and weeping for cdiild, 

And Aveejiing for wife new-wed ; 

And weeping for fate of mother mild, 

Wliose son is before her dead. 

Then some did groan for sire or .son, 

Or wife to be widowed soon. 

Or mother old, who has left her none, 

To give the funeral lioon. 
***#*> 

T’here is a grapliic de.scription of the oowards- 

There were some who holding their breath did lie, 

A heap of slam below ; 

When an elephant mad rushed traniiiling by. 

They died without striking a bloAv. 

There were some who swaggered with ^word liefore, 

In street though never m tent: 

Now only a string and a loincloth wore. 

Their bodies with ashes besprent. 

They signed their foreheads with Uania's sign. 

With the blootl-staiiied earth they found , 

" We were begging our way to .(agannath's shrine. 

When the sword-play closed around. " 

And one on his back took of bucklers a pack, 

Like a Jaipur artizan ; 

“For selling of shield I had come to the held, 

Nor w'ist ere the fight began.” 

* , * # * * 

At length they broke from the trenches and lied. 

The coward and eke the brave : 

Down each ravine ran swordsmen keen. 

If only their life to rsave. 

“ These are Avolves,” they cried, “ from Mahoba side 
Are loosed on the Maro power. 

Of sheep and goats they seek no prey. 

But the flesh of men devour.” 

This ballad leads us naturally to the Bardic CTiionicles of 
liajputana. There are many of these already known, and a 
search now being conducted, on behalf of the Ooveriimenl of 
India, by Signor Tessilori, one of the most brilliant of the 
younger generation of Italian Orientalists, is revealing more and 
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xioif. 'I’iif iiiohl famous is tlie Prifinroj Hosun. attributed to 
the l)ard Chaiid hJardai, ami stiid to lia\e l)eeii written at tlie end 
of the thirteenth eentiiry. A brief sketeli of the eontentb must 
suffice. 'I'lie principal characters aiv all historical. Prilliiraj 
< 'iianhan. kino of Delhi, already meniioned. is its liero and tht; 
lirsl part of tin' poem deals with his early kniglitly e.xploits. 
I'hen we come to the m:iin ejiisode. round which the whole story 
centres. His ri\al .laichand of Kanaiij summons all the 
neiolihourino princes to a solemn sacrifice at which his daughter 
•Saiiivogita shall ehoos«‘ om- <>1 tliem as /t liushaiid. Hut 
Prithiraj eumes in disgtiise ami carries hei off. a not unwilling 
iiride hv strattigem and foice ol arms. This fat.il art of 
I’lithiraj wjis the ruin of India. .Saiiiyogita. like another 
Helen, tired another 'I’loy. In the ••nsuing war .laicliiind hard 
jiiessed. culls in lo liis .assistanci- the Musalman.s who ha\ e already 
invaded India, and who liave estaldished tlienisel\es witli some 
siicce.ss ai Ijuliore. Prithiraj. lulled in tlie arms of Saiiiyogita, 
and neglectful of his princely duties, pays little heed to the 
threatening storm. When lie awakes it isiotilate. 'I'he storm 
has Imrst in .all its fury, ami the last and longest canto of the 
poem deserihea “'I’lie (iretir Battle " as the pfiet calls it, of 
.A. II. Iiy’2 at 'I'lianesar. Prithiraj and his tlev'oled Hajpfiis are 
routed. He is made captive and slain, and Saria'ogilii, the 
Kajput wife, ends her life U|)on the funeral pyre. Witliin ten 
\e:irs all Noitliern India, except Rajputana and Dujtirru liad 
heeii overrun by Mnsalnians, and Delhi heeaine. and remained 
till it was etiptnred hy the Knglish in the .Mutiny, a Muhamniadaii 
<-apitai. 

I concltlde tliis 'cction of the suhjecl with tinother Ktijput 
lay. euilected hy myself in Bihar. 'I’lie metrical version is hy 
the late Sir Kdwin Arnold. Vou will notice the meaningless 
refrain hn re'il.uv (as ,Sir Kdwiii sfielis it) h ii which is 
o'iven wliere it occurs in the original. The song tells how 
a Rajput woman killed herself rather than heeonie the wife of 
a -MirzA. or Mus.-dmau eom|neror. 

^TTff ^ I 

fjT STTWH ^ ^ II H 

'Ent I 

^ ^ ^ T ^ H ’ I 
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xrfsrHTf^ I 

ft^T ^*Tf^ ^ T ^ M II 

arlNr iT T^frr i 

5 T ^ « 8 II 

>Tr^ Hf ^fNn >in^ i 

ftfrsr xi«R% it ’?rRF ^ t ^ « m ii 
»TTfH XffsffTfrfsT fiilf^ I 

fw ^IT ^ T ^ H ^ II 

"^th: $f I 

arfw^ 5 T ^ II ^ II 

fYfrsr ftfi' ^ T ^ 

(3r^ T) firf f^rfr^ i 

’ll ^ T ^ H ^ II 

^T ^rr i 

?ftff ^ T ^ II e H 

vrfir K»r¥ tirfw 

jftTT 5% »?nwr?T ^T ^ T ^ II <10 II 

^ "iT IT Tifs I 

^»i«iT Trf%^ ■frw^ ^ T ^ iM'^ II 

’sr^r^ ffiffr I 

mrrr s t ^ ii ii 

^T VT f*itw’«rnr^T i 
fttr^ ^ w t ^ II II 

^ 1^) ^irsl^ fflfr^T ^rr in^Tr i 

^ wfirar ^ T ^ IM8 II 
^ gt tirfw ^»rn 'i' i 

frfr^ ^ ISfTST^ «r T ^ « <^>4 H 
^ ^ f^f^T flTTT "W ^TfWT I 

f»T^ ipr5r ’jirfr ^ T ^ II *4^ II 

^ g# firf^T fTTTT '51 ^n1»FTT I 

^»TTT ’IfT^ ^ T ^ H «»'a II 

^ ^ tirf^T IT I 

??TT[T ^5t f f^T ^ T ^ II *4^ II 

|f% ft% ftrfw »re^% I 
ftT ftt ^ T ^ M <4^ B 

ft% f fw iirfT^ ’g^ f ^ 1 

TVT ^1 ^ ^ T ^ ^0 II 
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■fTT ^ ^ T ^ II tl 

11^ ar^ ^WK: ai^-aR- I 

^rifar 3?^ 3fvfT ^ t ^ h rr h 

afrr ^Tnt^ ^fajafT 1 

^ 11 ^ xrf%3n fxr«n^F ^ t ^ ii ^3 u 
farf?:^ trf^T ^ T ^ ii ^8 n 

»ftTT ar^Ti; farfw i 

\« 

^ ararT^T ^ t ^ ii 

Ti^ f^nrfsi fira: f^^T ftr«ifH 

faar? an[f^ ^ t ^ h « 

ft^ f^frwarT ^ asarf^T i 

aftfT ffv lET a?ai^ffT ^ T ^ II ^'Q II 
Tt?: Tt?: farfT^T t ^rf^an 5ran^% i 

^Tf^ ar^ -^TT 5 T ^ II 'I': II 

ff% ■ftrif wfisraiT ^aiT$% I 

^Tf^ an:f%r araraf?! ^fff^-qT ^ T ^ II II 
f^5»T fw 

fftar TT# araRf^r ^ T ^ II ?0 || 

Of eight great lieains tlie boat was wrought, 

With four red ro\v-])ins ;--Z/((-u-^r»; .' 

When Mirza Saliel) ''pied at the (Jhiint 
Ithaghati itathmg- -Hu-rt-jee ! 

‘Oh, ^irls! that liither the chatties bring, 

W ho IS this bathing? ' — Hu-n-jee .' 

Tlie head of our village is lloril Singh ; 

"I'ls the Raja's ^i^U‘r'." -Hii-ri-jre! 

'Run thou. J3arber ! — and, I’eon ! run thou: 

J>nng hither that Rajput ! "- -iJR-n-^cr .' 

'Oh, girls! who carry the chatties, now. 

Which is his dwelling?” — Hu-ri-jer ! 

' The dwelling of llord Singh looks north. 

And north of the door is a sandal-tree : " 

With arms fast-bound they brought him forth : 

“Salaam to the Mirza ! ” — Hii-n-jrf .' 

‘Take, Iloril Singh, this bu'.ket of gold. 

And give me thy sister, sweet Rhiigbati ” 

‘Fire burn thy basket!" he answered, bold--- 
^fy sister’s a Rajput!” — nti-r>-jei‘ ! 
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Honl’.s wifi- ciiiiip down from lu-r house; 

She weeps in the courtyiird ; Cursed he. 

’Oh, sister-iii-liiw. thy heautifnl brows 1 

My husband is chained for them!" -Hii-ri-jn- ! 

” Xow, sister-in-law! of thy house keep charfte, 

And the duties tlierein ; ’’ (pioth Bhaghati , 

" l•'or Horil Singh shall be set at large, 

1 go to release h\m\" Tlii-ri -]/•/' ! 

When Bhagbati came to the Mirza’s hall 
Ijow she salaamed to him; -lUi-n-jee 
" 'L’he fetters of Horil Singh let fall. 

If, Alirza," she said, “thou desirest me." 

"If, Mirza," she said, "thou wouldst have my love 
Dye me a bride-cloth;” — Hn-n-jef ! 

" Saffron beneath and vermilion above, 
b'it for a Rajpiit!" Hii-ri-jee ! 

“ If, Mirza, " she said, ' I am fair in thine eyes. 
And mine is thy heart, now, ” — ! 

" Command me jewels of rich device. 

Fit for a. Hajput ! ”- - ffii-n-jcr ! 

" if Mirza," she said, " I must do this thing, 
Quitting my people." Hu-vi-jn’ 

“ The palamiuin and the bearers bring. 

That I go not afoot from them!" llii-ri-jce ! 

Smiling, he bade the dyers haste 

To dye her a bride-cloth i -Z/K-ri-jcc 

Weeping, weeping — around her waist 
Bhagbati bound it; Hu-rt-jee ! 

Smiling, he bought, from the goldsmith’s best, 
Jewels unparalleled;- Hu-n-jee ! 

Weeping, weeping— on neck and breast 
Bhagbati clasped them ; — Hii-ri-jee ! 

•loyously smiling, ’* Bring forth," he cried 
My gilded palanipiin ! " — Hn-ri-jee ! 

Bitterly sorrowing, entered the bride. 

Beautiful Bhagbati ; — Hu-n-jee 

A koss and a half of a koss went they. 

And another koss after; — Hu-ri-jec ! 

Then Bhagbati thirsted ; “ Bearers, stay ! 

1 would drink at the tank here ! ” -fiTa-ri-p-r 
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“ 'I’iike from my llm Mir/a saul ; 

'Oh. iiol today will I take! ” i|noth ‘^lic : 

‘ I’or this was my fallicr’s tank, who is dead. 

.\nd It soon will he distant! ' -Hii-i i-jri' ' 

She qiiati'ed one drauftht from her hollowed palm. 

.\nd ai'ain she dip])ed it; — Ilii-n-ifi' 

Then leaped in the water, dark and calm. 

And sank from the si.;;ht of them ; Hii-n-jn-! 

Sorely the IMir/a hewailed, and hiil 
His face m his cloth, for raf'e to he 

So mocked ; " See, now, in all shi' did 
llhajtbati fooled me ! " -If ii-i i-ji r 

(irieviiift, the Mirza cast a net 
l)raggin,i< the water; Ilii-ri-jtf ; 

Only shells and weeds did he get. 

Shells and hlailder-wceds ; Hn-n-jrc ! 

Laiighiii.i;. a net cast Horil Singh. 

Dragging tin* w.\U'r . - ! 

fio! at the first sweep, up they bring 
Dead, cold Dhaghati fair to sei- ! 

Laughing. Immeward the Haj|)nr wends. 

Chewing his hetel ; “tor tiow." quoth he. 

"In honour this leap of Pdiaghati eiuL 
Three generations'” llii-n-ji>i‘ ' 

In the same centttiy as that in whicdi the hattle ol' Tlianesar, 
just 'leseribetl. was l'oiii>;ht. a remarkahle genius in Suiilhern 
India re\ived and popularized the ancient religion of the 
Dlnigavatas. This may he de.scrihed as a ndigion of faith and 
devotion to ()!,<' .Supreme Deity, :is opposed to the doctrine of 
works and sacrifices to many gods which Imd hitherto heeii 
gmieraily accepted, and also as an opponent to the fashionahir 
inoiiiMii of the Vedanta. It was commonly known as the Bhril.ii- 
innrijii. or' Path of l)e\otion and rajiidly spread into Northern 
India, liieii gasping in its death-throes amid the horrors of alien 
iinasion. Sncli a religion, teacliing as it did the fatlierliooil of 
• 'od and His infinite love and conpiassion. came at this time as 
halm and healing to a suti'ering people, and we see this rettected 
in the ne.\t stage of literature with which we are hronght into 
contact, viz., lyric poet ry. In the hhakti-niarga the devotion of 
th<‘ worsliijijter is dii-ected to a personal (lod. His pc'rsonalitv 
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iiecouiiiig a concrete tact through iiicariiaiions asiuniod for the 
benetit of weak Imiiiati nature. The two incarnations most 
worshipped were those of Rama and Krishna, ttie particular form 
selected depending upon the personal equation of the worshipper. 
In either case, the real object of worship was not the incarnation 
itself, but the Supreme Deity behind it, so that, theoretically, it 
did not much matter to which of the two adoration was directed : 
but as a matter of fact, selection did materially aft’ect the 
religion and the litei-ature founded on it. Speaking roughh’, we 
ma}’ say that the West of the .Midland favoured the worship of 
Krishna, while in the Kast the worship of Rama was predominant, 
although this was by no means the universal rule. 

'I'o the worshipper of Krishna in the .Midland he is not so 
much the Divine 'I’eacher of the beautiful iloctrines contained in 
the BhayiixKl Gita and similar works, as the child Krishna or 
else the youthful Adonis of Vrindavana. wandering through the 
forest with his flute, and captivating the herdniaidens who bore 
him company. L<.)oked upon as a god. his love for the soul is to 
be compared with that of a man for a maid, and the soul's 
attitude to the Deity is pictured by the .self-abandonment to 
Krishna of his divine mistress Radha. Devotion is expressed in 
a Hood of burning words e.xpressing the deepest religious feelings 
by means of images derived from sexual passion. 

Rama, on the contrary, is represented as a noble hero, without 
fear and without i-eproach who came into the world to reliexe it 
from sin. who suttered many things, and who now, in hea\en. 
looks down, as tliey say. from his lattice window. lo\inglv 
helping all who call upon him, and knowing beforehand what 
each requires and what he will give. Hix love is that of a 
father for his children, and literature devoted to him is sepaiated 
by a whole world of concepts from that devoted to Krishna. 

It will easily be understood that it is Krishna-worship which 
lends itself the more easily to lyric poetry. It is personal. Its 

e.ssence might almost be called selfish — a soul -absorbing nav, 

all-absorbing — individual love cast at the feet of Him who is 
Love it.self. It teaches the first, and great, commandment of the 
law ; but the second — thou shalt io\e thy neighbour as th^-self 
it hardly touches. In the fifteenth and followino- centuric.s 
Northern India was filled with poets who excelled in the art of 
hymn-writing. The earlier ones wrote in Sanskrit. S,nch was 
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Jayadeva. the authop of tlie Gifo Gdciuda . tha Indian "Song of 
Songs hut poets were quick to learn that the vernaculars 
were more readih' adapted for expressing genuine emotion. In 
Bihar. Vidyapati Thakur, one of the olde.st of the.se Master- 
singers (d. A.]). 1400) .set an example that was speedil)^ followed 
in both East and West. His little poems — at once love-songs 
and hymns — will seldom bear translation before a mixed 
audience, and. indeed without an intimate acquaintance with 
IndiaJi thought, it would be difficult for a Western audience to 
see anything religious in them at all. However. I give one as 
a specimen selecting it on account of the legend attached to it. 
Vidyapati was said to be gifted with second sight, and, to test 
him. the Mnsalman emperor had him seized and con\e)ed to 
Delhi. 'I’liere the Emperor shut him up in a box. which he 
deposited close to the bathing-place on the bank of the Jamna, 
and asked the poet to describe the scene. Vidyapati's answer is 
said to have been the following lines. It will be seen that to the 
uninitiated there is nothing religious about them, but each line 
has an esoteric meaning which it would take too long to explain. 
1 quote them simply as a pretty piece of poetry. 

I 

II 

>inTi I 

Tiw ’9\rn:T ii 

71^ I 

'♦ Os. 

Trrsw ii 

^ I 

^ t^T II 

^ II 

The prettN one is bathing, ami, as 1 gaze, the five-arrowed god of love 
seizeth my heart. 

Her night-black locks stream m a ca.scade of water-drops, as though 
darkness were weeping in fear of the brightness of her moon-face. 
Her garments, wet bind transparent), cling to her form, and so fair is 
the vision, that Cui>id, the soul-disturber, awaketh even in the 
hermit’s heart. 
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Her soft liosoin is like two fnir rlnikirds,' as ihoiiftli (iotl hinl Oroiiftlit 
them together, ami united eacdi for ever to its mate. 

Fain would I make m\ arms a fowler’s net and elas)i them safe. So 
would 1 hold them to niy heart, lest the\' take wing and into the 
clouds of hea\en dy away. 

It is sati.sfactory to he lohl hv the ieoeml tiial. whetlnr 
impressed hy Vidyapati s power of .second sijjhf or hy his poetry, 
the Fmperor ordereti his release, and sent him home with honour. 

Heloiiuitio to the .same group of Jjihari poets as N’idyap.-iti 
WHS another mimed Umfipati. His ilate is uncertain, hut we max 
provisionally put it doxvii as ahour the fourteenth ttentuiw . 
Only one work of his has come down to ns a little Sanskrit 
play entitled tin' I'orijdic Horniio. In eimstrnct ion it resernhles 
one of our Eiielish oper.-is. (he conversation heirig written in 
prose. But through it are interspersed numerous songs written 
not in Sanskrit, hut in Bihari. 'I’ln-se latter are still well known, 
and are ofteti, and deservedly, (|Uoted. 'I'lie plot of the play is 
simple. Krishna has two wive.s, linkmini. the senior, and 
Sat^’ablnima, who was his spoilt darling, .\nnoyed ai a faxonr 
shown to Rnkmini, Satyahhatna, who, it must be confessed, for 
all her charms is distinctly cattish in her condnci lakes refuge 
in her homtoir — her pouting room —and refuses to he appeased 
till Krishna has shown li(>r a favour greater than that receixed 
hy her i-ival. As, thanks t<^ the attentions of a suhniarine xvith 
no soul for poetry, the whole eilition of the only translation nf 
the play is now at tlie hottoni of the Mediterranean, I may he 
<“xensed hir giving a few of the .songs contained in it. Here is a 
spring-song sung hy Krishna in ttie Raiwat grove tn Rnkmini. 
It is rattier oveiloaded with names of trees strange to non-rndian 
ears, hut in spite of this it contains some pretty fancies. As for 
the DliiVk tree — Bnlt^n froiKlosa — mentioned in the opening line, 
I may explain that in the spring-time it is a mass of gloxving red 
blossoms and a grove of these tiees Hoxveriiig in the distance is 
a magiiiticeiir spectacle, almost persuading the onlooker that In- 
is orazine' on a forest conttagration. 

gsfgrar i 

^ ^wrfr ^rfWf r 

‘ 'Pbe Bralmini \ thick, a -no>v « bn«* hini. rntlcr onhiiai \ t in uiJi 5 .taiu es. tliev 
are hclievetl to lie iituler a fiirse that no pair may p:i*s!6 rlie nielit fof*'etliei 
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T»T^r f%iRR: ^ fwiTTff II 

^ ^ finnsr t^TT^iff i 

N# S« >• Cs, ^ 

ntff tt^T^ WTWff ii 
xi5f wiTT^ ^'Yf^aiTRf^ 

>• N* Ov ^ 

5R »T'gT HRff I 

irfsi ?TR JST II 

5Tf VtWlT I 

f^g-TT5r t^fT II 

^TR t^rfTT ^tlf^^T I 

»R ^ ^TxrfTi ?i^5?r-fq-TrfH ii o ii 

Countless Dhnks m crimson gtor\ 

Colden Champaks, Baknls rare, 
llakiibuls in wild luxuriance 
illos.soiu in the vernal air. 

Scattered o'er the bosky <iistiuice 
Clusters of the Trumpet \ine, 

(i raceful Jasmines, snowy Madhwis. 

With sweet Mrdatls entwine. 

With lii'i' hands in honuif'e folded. 

Ilukiiiiiii beside her kinf> 

Wanders through the woodland ina/es. 

(lazin.e on the charms of spring. 

W inter s raptures now are ended. 

New-born transiiorts have they found. 

Spring's delights rejoica' the lovers. 

Treading on enchanted ground. 

(ilow’ing shine the dense Hibiscus. 

Minjal, Mango wide outspread, 

Hin'rald leuHets coyly tiushing. 

Drunk with nectar, ruby-re<l. 

Now the cuckoo-folk are calling. 

.\ll-impassioned by the sound. 

,^s the murmured sighs of dalliance 
I'lcbo in the groves around. 

'Tis as though with frenzied laean^ 

Welcomed they Love back again. 

O'i'r the threefold world triumjihant. 

King, victorious, to reign. 
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lUack bees, l)evie3 biiz/inf; busy, 

Gyrate madly in the shade. 

Drunk with honey, mazed with nectar, 

(.'ulled from dowers of the glade, 

’Tis of Love they, too, are singing — 

Praises of the Heaven-born, 

He, who takes the proudest maiden. 

Conquers her, and breaks her scorn. 

^[alaya sends fragrant iireezes. 

Sandal-scented o'er the vale. 

Fragrant, too, the spotless lotus. 

Fragrant dower, fragrant .gale. 

Twofold glamour thus enfolds them. 

The sweet spring-tide’s winning .snule. 

Kaiwai's fragrance — both conspiring 
Hearts of gods and saints to wile. 

Lo, the miracle of Krishna, 

Multiplied in earthly mould. 

Sixteen thousand maids, disporting. 

Krishna in their arms enfold.' 

M'lse Fmai>ati, the teacher. 

Single' too, and suppliant. 

Prays the Monarch of all inonarchs 
Pdessings on ns all to grant. . 

Ill anotlier. Kvishiia. distressed at Satyabliitnia's absence, asks 
her maid the cause. Tlii- is her reply : 

fe* gsfsf I 

%% II 
iTt I 
3BcT ^ II 
cir: i 

?rRT II 

^■^R fsTlTCt I 
II 

'^5»rR I 

Tfr ftr ^ ^TR II 

■Aocordiiig to legend, liendes KiiUiuiiii and .Satyahlidnia, Kiislnia liad uniie 
than .sixteen thousand wises, by each of whom he had one daughter and ten .sons 
He had the power of multiplying himself, so that each ssife tlionght that she had 
him to herself. 
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() Mrulhava, can I details declare 

Of her whose wrath refuses to assuage! 

With dashing eye liehold th'oft'eiided fair 
Consume her body in a fire of rage. 

She gazes at the mirror m her ring. 

Sees her fair face at times, and wrathful cries, 

“ 'Tis not a face; it is the moon of siiring, 

The Inver's moon, the moon of lovers' lies.” 

Anon forgetful, on her bosom round 

Her hand she lays, and cries with sudden start. 

'T’is not m> haml : a lotus have I found. 

'' Come to awake new love within my heart.” 

When her eyes fall upon her wealtli of hair, 

With broken heart lamenteth she aloud, 

" -Xot tresses these — to tell of my despair. 

'' I see liefort' me heaven black with cloud.” 

Or, haply, when she speaks, her voice so sweet 
llecalls to her the Koil's voice in sining 

Of Han, Han and in this conceit 

She droops and swoons, her life al'undoning. 

We next lia\e what i.s ••oti.sideieil in linlia In he the finest 
extiniple of Umapati's poetry, a kind of Anhinlr tiddrcssed hv 
Ivrisliiia to .SaCyahhamrt in liis endea\ otirs to tippease her. 'I'lie 
translation is as literal as tlie exieoncies of Enelish nielie will 
jiermit. tiiid the nn)dertine.ss of its tlionghf will strike the most 
castial hearer. T'he vetses miohl haxe l.eeii written at the 
present day in England. 

’T^TSf I 

rUf T 
II ’9 II 

II 9 a II 

• ■ ■ Hari ' 1" ;\ iiiiiiif? (*i It Is* jiNo to Itt; tiit? E‘r\ of ihf' L'"^, «>i 

Indian cuckoo. 
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I 

1^ ITT H’Sf WT I 

f^TfT ^ HT«I 5lff 

gqi ^?TT II M 

*iTfqf5i I 

qfTffr f 111 Vjfsi 

^TTsiqi qRfv f^n% I 
f?»rfiifT-^fT ’qT’J 1^ vfT 
^mqffT II n 

7rrf*ff«i TTTqf qr€ wn: i 

?STf ^ ^ ^T1 II 

»n% qtTTR i 

Ivf f^VTrf^ qr^ « 

q^VT ftrlrqT I 

HTF qr^ vfq mff qfilt ii 
qst qft«Tf^ q'TTqf^ fr?V i 

^jrqq 'qi^q-qwsr ^ II II 

In th East the dawn is nsin}^ and the night Isas passed iuva>. 

'I’he moon has set, and ehanticlees- procdaims the opening da\ . 

He loudly cries, “() lotuses, the lilies of the night 

Have closed their petals; wake ye up, and open to the light.' 

Eady. e'en the nnriad stars have vanished into space, 

0 why unopened keep'st thou yet, the lotus of thy face? 

1 hy face IS a fair lotus, and thine eyes twin lilies he. 

'I'hv lips are made of roses and thy nose of sesame. 

While thus thy form is compact of tender flow'is alont'. 

O tell me why thy heart is yet a, heart of cruel stone. 

So languid is thy hodv. that on thy hosoni fair 

Thy bodice seems too heavy for the weight that thou caiist liear; 
'I'oo heavy are the bracelets that enilirace thy slender arms. 

Too heavy is the garland that conceals thy liosom’s charms. 

Yet strangi' the contradiction — whilst thou canst not these -nstam. 
'I’hoii liearest still a inoumain of the cruellest disdain. 

Sweet, fiirliear from dwelling upon niy great oftence, 

.And in forgiveness smiling, accejit my penitence. 

Eet the sunshine of thy mercy clear the darkness of niv pain. 

J.et the dawntide mark the ending of a night-time of disdain. 
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I lisvliiiiitul One! fault of mine, 

Alllio' tliv heart he sore. 

I crave thv pariloiimg eai' iiieliiie, 

N’or clierish aiiiter more. 

I lisda infill Oiie! I'hv hrow 's a liovv, 

L'.aeli "lance a keen-tiptied dart 

Aim them at me with care, that so 
'I’hev pierce mv errinit heart. 

Uisdamfiil One! Thy hosom round 
A mountain is complete. 

Make me a (irisoner. to it hound 
i>\ thine arm-fetters sweet. 

Disdainful OmO (.'onceile mv suit, 

Show thyself kind to me. 

(live me thy jewelled lotus-foot. 

My diadem to he. 

/ ( )tic femui'kalde feature of the refonnatiuii was the jiart 
taken in it liv women. In India tiicy now for the first lime in 
history came to the front. Kverv where in tlie Alidlaiid could he 
found devout and lionourahle women noted for theii- litdy lives 
and for t heir dev otion t«.> t!od. We are reminded id’ ihenivslics 
of the .Middie .\_oes in Kuro|>e. with their ecstasies and raptures, 
of St, 'I'lieresa, as well jts of Hcrnard of (.'lairvnn.'v and bickhart. 
These Indiiiii mystics ever dwelt in (•onminnion with the T)eitv. 
and fretted aeainst tlie moriai chains that kept them from a still 
closer approach. 'I’ake the story of Naiida-dasa. The Knipeior 
.\kl)ar. iiearine' ot his fame as a poet, sent for him and asked him 
to sing one ol his hvmns. He sang one eiidine with the words 
<1 ndii -ilnsa (linrlio iiipnfn nihi/n. "my sotll slaiid thou v eiv 
cio.se and near Him. ' The Kmperor pres.sed him liard to show 
what he meant by sianding v ery close and ne;ir Hiin ". .Stnno 
by tlie niibelieviiig monarch’s gibe, the mystic gave the most 
etfeclive possible answer ; for he at once became rapt in a irance 
tliat ended in bis death and. freed from its earililv slunkles, bis 
^oiii aeinailv went as be had ■'ling to 'stand verv clo'-e and 
near' his Master, 

lo give* a niefe list ot the sweet singer^> ot the ttardeii of 
Xoi'tii Indian mysticism in the tifteentli and two following 
e.eiilnries, would occupy a whole lecture. I have drawn attention 
t'l the prominent part taken by women. Of them alone a native 
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work. I'lititlt'd the M<ili iln-itiriil n.-rdni. ^ives a list ol’ no less than 
thirty-tive, all of importance, not ' minor poets , hut prophetesses 
wlio have left their mark on India. 

The most famous of all tliese women was Mira Bai, the ipieen- 
{)oetess of Rajputfina, wlio eave up lier throne rather tlian join 
in tlie bloody wor.sliip of Siva. Her devotion t<^ Krishna may he 
eauged from one favourite verse of liers. Kanh, I inust e\pl;uii 
is one of the many names of the Hod. 

"iR 7ft 

TliPfT I 

TtfTT ?7^T7 

Tft^ II 

Kanh have I houftht, the i>iice he asked 1 paid, 

Some cr.v “too great’’, while others jeer “ tvvas small’’. 

1 paid in full, weighed to the utmost grain, 

■Mv’ love, my life, my self, my soul, my all. 

(.heater even than Nanda-dasa was .Sura-da.sa the blind bard 
of Agra (fl. 1550 1 . 'I’he eolleetion <.)f his poems, known as the 
"Ucean ' , exceeds in length the Iliad and the (ddyssoj’ combined 
and \’et a high levid of lieauty is maintained throiighont. He. 
himself tells the story of his blindness in v erses which, though 
manifestly metaphorical, are now nniversall}’ taken by pious 
Indians in their literal sense. (Overburdened by the sense of 
sin, he was in one of his deepest moods of religioii.s depre.ssion 
when Krishna himself appeared, and after many words of 
consolation said to him. Son. ask what thou wilt as a boon.’’ 

1 said, ‘Lord. I ask for the boon of perfect faith, for the 
destruction of the enemy — my passions — and that, now that 
I have seen the form of my Hod with mine own e^’es, they, 
henceforth, may never see aught else.’ He said, ‘So let it be,' 
and from that day Sura-dasa was blind.” 

f € 77^ WfR ^TffT 

«rr f 

TTVn-^*T I 

^>irr»r ii 
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Another verse of his has also been taken literally, and has 
}(iven rise to a prettj' story. After he became blind, during the 
absence of his amanuensis. Krishna himself came and wrote dorvn 
the words that welled forth from the unsuspecting poet's lips. 
At length Sura-dasa perceived that the writer wa.s outstripping 
his tongue, and was writing down his thoughts before he had 
uttered them. Recognizing the god. the knower of the inmost 
thoughts, by this. Sura-dasa seized him by the hand, but Krishna 
thrust him aside and disappeared. The poet exclaimed ; 

Wr’Tf »frff II 

“ Thou thrustest away my hand and departest. knowing that 1 am 
weak (and pretending that thou art but a man) ; but not till thou 
departest from my heart, will I confess thee to be mortal.'’ 

We have seen how, in the case of Vidyapati. the religious 
side of the hymns had almost disappeared under the poetical. 
As time w'ent on, lyric poetry became a style, and no longer 
necessarily an expression of religious pa.ssion. In the seventeenth 
century there arose a school of poets who wrote in the same 
outward form as their predecessors, but who franklj' cultivated 
art and not devotion. Supreme among them was Bihari Lai. the 
atithor of the incomparable Sat Sai. or Seven t'enturies. I call 
this incomparable, not only on account of its excellence, but also 
because there is nothing similar to it in European literatui-e. 
although main* examples can be found in India. The Sat Sal is 
a collection of seven hundred verses, all in the same metre. 
Each of these verses is an independent work of art, and has no 
connexion with what precedes or follows. No verse can contain 
more than forty-six syllables, and 3 -et it must be a complete 
poem in itself. Working under such conditions. Bihaii Lai 
succeeded in producing seven hundred miniature pictuies. each 
of which is the despair of imitators or translators. He had 
manj- predecessors and followers, but none approached him in 
his plajTul fancy or in liis cunning deftness in using exactly 
the right word in the right place. Of course, no translation of 
mine can do justice to him, but one or two of his pictures, even 
imperfectlj’ exhibited, will appeal to every one who has lived in 
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India and perhap^i to Westerns too. What can he more apt than 
his description of the Hutterincj, scent-laden, evening breeze in ttie 
spring 

<ns 7T^ 7TT I 

« M»=^ 8 

See, from tlie sandal South a weary breeze, 

A wight way-worn ; adust, — from pollen-cpie^t ; 

IJrow -beaded,- -with rose-nectar; ’iieath the tree.-. 

He lingers resting, and invites to rest. 

In India little bo3’s often wear ear-pendants shaped like a 
dolpiun, and the standard of tlie god of love is also a dolplun. 
•So, describing the child Krishna, the poet, saj s : 

911^ fT ^rpt I 
■^fr€t 5TOH N 8 8 

hair indeed are the dolphin-i)eudants beneath his ears, t’upid lia.s 
flaiined his heart as a fortre.s.s,and hath hung out his ensign before the gate. 

Even the most Commonplace of similc.s Bilihri bal investa 
with fie.sh charms. Take, for example, tlie comparison of a girl’s 
face to the moon. Whfit could be more trite than thi.s ' Jt i,s 
part of the stock in trade of every bazaar rh\nister. Yet 
Hihari sav’s of Kadlia : 

II 860 I 

'I'lioiigh hidden, her sweet face glints forth tliroiigh the transparent 
darkness of her veil. 'Tis like the play of the moonbeams rettected in 
the black waters of the .lamna. 

Turning now to tho.se Hindus whose worship was directed 
to Rama ratlier than to Krishna, we titid ourselxis on .in 
altogetlier ditf'erent plane of thought l)e\otion tliere is in 
plenty, it is true, but it is directed to a loving, all-powerful 
blod, who offers Himself to His wor.ship[ >ers as the (beat K 
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According to this teaclung, love to God means, first, self- 
abasement before Him, and, secondly, love to one's neighbour. 
Curiously enough the same question arose here that arose in 
Palestine, “who is my neighbour?’’ and the answer is nearly the 
.same. Everj’one. however mean, however impure, is Rama’s 
child if he but calls upon Him, and he thereby becomes the brother 
of all true helievers. The stock parable takes as an example 
a scavenger sutl'ering from a loathsome disease amidst filthy 
surroundings. The story goes that this poor pariah in his 
distress called on Rama for pity, and was kicked and treated 
with Contumely for venturing — a vile being such as he — to 
approach a deity so pure and holy. That night he who assaulted 
him saw Rama, and on the god s body were the wounds and 
bruises he had inflicted on the pocn' scavenger. A striking 
parallel to the Christian. ■ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of tliese my brethren, ye have done it unto me. ’’ 

The foremost of all the poets of this group was Tulasi Dasa 
(d. A.D. 1600). He wrote little poetry of a lyric nature. His 
theme demanded a nobler style, and in Rama’s honotir he wrote 
tlie great epic of Northern India, the so-called Hindi ROmdyc.ih<i. 
I have spoken about the duty towards one’s neighbour — here is 
a passage from the epic on the subject : — 

w ^ ^ ftif I 

HTft II 

f»r^ ^ II 

I 

% ^ fiTcTTt; II 

f^RTfr I 

^ II 

^<T ^ «i viTt; I 

^ II 

^ ^ ^ II 

It is a sm even to look at one who is not grieved at Ins friend's 
distress. A churl, and no fnend, is he who doth not look upon his own 
troubles as a grain of sand, even though they he whole mountams ; and 

s 
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\ft to whom ii fruMid''; Imrilon. no boiiviei' than a ittain of sand, doth not 
'(■cm weighty as Blount ^ft-in. The time fi-iend aestraineth from e\d 
paths and diri'ctet}i m the jiath of \irtne. Jle imhhsheth aliroad his 
nemhljoui''s Mitiies and eoncealeth his faults; he ttneth and taketli 
without distrust of mind, and is f\or ready to oth'r helii. Xa\’, in the 
time of misfortune he is .1 hundred times more Iomiil; than hefore. 

I do not i|U()te this as poetry, hut as a spimumen of tlie sane 
moiaiity that runs tliroiiyh all this ^reat poet's works. Ihit he 
could he passionate too. W hat eonh.l he more I’ervent than these 
e\ti;iels I'rinii his hymns of pr.ayer ' — 

31t€ ^T-Cf 3TT 5T AT I 

Jf^T HT II <i II 

tfr ^rr^T-^ i 

tftfif liqTfsifvi ^ 4 ft II II 

I 

^ ^ II 3 II 

^ ^ »r ^ I 

gff *T fTrfr n a h 

T?i:Tvft?T ^ i 

fjTT II II 

^*1 I 

?ft II € 11 

T«t% ftfh f^tT I I 

^ IfqT ^Tt t II S II 

qjiQ II 

l,ord, look Thou upon me noiieht ran I do of m\'elf. Whitlu 1 
• an I yo ■.’ To whom hiit Thee ran 1 tell m\ soaiow^ ■.' It is at Tht 
door, and 'I hine alone, that I ha\e i>assed iiiy life as a slave. Oft hate 
I turned my face from 'I'hee. and itraspi'd tlu' thinus of this world ; hut 
1 hoii art the foiuil of mere> . how can acts like mine he done hy Thee 
1 that I hull slioiildst till'll Thv fate from me) '* O < ilor\' of the liou~e of 
hayliu. till riioii wilt look upon me, my day.s will he days of e\il, niy 
diis s will he calamity, my days wull he woe, my da> s will he detileim lit, 
W lu II I look' '1 nwa\ from I’hee. I had no e\e of faith to s, e Tine a~ 
I hoii art hut 1 hou art all-sci um. I’hoii alone, and no other, ait hke 
unto Ihyseif . I hoii who dost relie\e the sorrows ,,f the liumhle. (mil 
I am not mv own . to sotncdn,. must 1 !«-■ the humhii sl,i\e, whiKt Thou 
at t a’osolute. and m,isi( r of Thj, will. lam l.ut a 'acntice oth red unto 
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Thf'C . Avliat JK tition can tlic linage in a ininnr make In llmi «lin i-i 
rt flcctrcl tluTPin. I'lr-'t Innk ii|«in 'rii\M-lf anil rcini nilii r ’I'lix tm iin 
and Tiiv iniLllit, and then ca-t 'I'linii- cm - ii|inn iiic and riaini inr a- 
’I li\ --liiM'. ’rb\ M l y own. I ov tin iianii' nf Itaiiia w a '.iiri' n and 

he \\ 111! taki th It I' ^aM d. I.nrd. Tlix wax - t \nr “i\i jn\ nntn tiir In ai t. 
Tnla'i I' 'I'liinc alnnc, and ( ) ( ind nf nn n \ . do uiiin Inin a-- 'Cninctli an,,,! 
until 'I'lup. 

Ami anaiii 

qr gJT JtT ^ ?T»ITt II 

<1QM I 8 H 

.M\ 'll il I- ]ilmi,x:i d n ')|, 1 ,1 Il.d xxni Inx Imdx i- di -t l arli d la .I'nn 
d'la'i inx \I r\ 'Xind-an fmi! and fal'. . aiidxil.tl I a ii d . \\ 1 1 1 1 'I'lji ■ 
dntli Tnla-i hnld ’In cln-i k.i;'li.|'n| a I'litiil Inxi. 

In aiii'tlii I I d Id- '-ty in |■■.n d I"- a- I alaiii’i d a-liitil uf llm 

I l"i ii\ n* I 'i 1 1 \ I r'li' a~ in t im < • •inim - m-' nn n' < d' a l a nn ai^ dmi'i i ] d n a i 
Ilf liin raiiiy sna'nn -- 

tJVT ^-Wrt TftTT I 

finiT-^ST fTqrl jftTT II 
Tf ^ I 

»q=5f % TtffT f?fT ^1T?T II 

fsi^TTU I 

tr«n wvj q-nf ii 
JTfff' fJifT Ska i 

igsr ^ II 

f ^ >TfT rflTT^ I 

’5(?T ^551 TTITtI- II 

Jjfw qm »fr «TqT qT^'> I 

ifSf ’qq2T^l It 

s« 

fqfjTfz >rrf? (^ssrrqi i 

JTssf^f Tjf^ ’?nqT II 
flfTTTT jpH ^ filfv n# ■arrt i 
ft? t-5rfj? firq qit ii 

?fTrl TT5| 

c «i 

qrf? ^rfif q^ i 

fufj? qT*^"? qr? "Vf 

^ TTf?"' II 

TTTf-^fTf^-jTTqq fqi® qT" qq ii 
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The sky, covered -nith arrogant rain-clouds, fiercely roareth (while 
iiiy heart is distraught, bereft of its darling). The sheet lightning 
riickereth amidst the heavy clouds, fitful as the short-lived love of the 
wicked. The heavy vapours ixmr forth rain, and hang close unto the earth, 
like a wise man stooping ’neath his weight of wisdom. The mountains 
liear the never-ceasing assaults of the raindrops, standing proudly 
unconcerned ; and even so the holy man heedeth not the words of the 
wicked. Each shallow streamlet, Hooded to the brim, hasteneth eagerly 
on its way, like a vain fellow puffed up with a little wealth. I'he clear 
i\ater that falleth on the earth is become mud (and hideth it from the 
sky), as the cares of this world envelop the soul (and hide it from its 
Creator). With here a drop and there a rill, the water filleth the lakes, 
like virtue entering a good man’s heart ; while the rushing rivers How 
into the ocean and find rest, even as the soul findeth rest in faith in Ciod. 

The grass groweth green and thick upon the ground, hiding the very 
path' so that they cannot be traced out ; and even so the disputations of 
the unbelievers ever hide the true path of the scriptures. 

Again, lie excelled in vivid description. Here are two 
examples, 't'lie first narrates the burning of the city of Lankfi : — 

^rrfii t hit 

h jtrt wrq h HHTTff i 
HTT HHTT WT ^ 

HTT HTft HTfT HTT II 

Cs 

HT'ft HtT ^ TITff I 

HTH HTH rfrfH'HH » 

TTIT® TM II 

Fire! Fire! Fire! They flee, they run hither and thither for their 
lives. Mother knows not her own daughter. Father helps not his son. 
(lirls, with their hair dishevelled, nay, their very garments torn open, 
blind in the darkness, children, old men, cry and cry again for “ water, 
water ! ” The horses neigh, the elephants trumpet as they break forth 
from their stalls. In the vast mob, men shove and trample, one 
crushing the other as he falls beneath his feet. Calling each other’s 
names, children shriek, lamenting distraught, crying, “ My father, my 
father, I am being scorched, I am being burnt alive in the flames.” 

The following example of his de.scriptive power is in another 
tone. It tells of the babyhood of Iliima in his mother’s house : 
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^ I 

’^51 W(^ H <^ II 

If I 

^ ^5fT if5«fr »Tf^ ^fTff W?:T% II II 

i5^?t ^jf^nrr w wt ?rf^T i 

ffa^T I I »T^>fT WT fWiT Iff ’5TT^ II ? II 

f%r^ ^Tf%^T 5^ ^fftr i 

TTWfT fif ■^^rsf ^<T ^W*f ^ ?ft*f II 8 II 

^ ' 

f5R5?f^ ^T^fT f N ^T'ffa ^*lf^ ^Tfsf H M II 

firft fftfTtf ^"^^ff I 

»TT5 ^*nrr^ II ^ II 

^ff 'Ei5f -^z ^ff ^’f ^Tfq f^TffT f^^rrr^ i 

gwftf ^ ^ff ^ ^ ^^ff w>l II « II 

if^ffT^ ^T» II 

Full of happiness Kausalya caresses her little darling. She lets him 
cling to her finger as she teaches him to walk in the fair courtyard of 
the palace. Runu I'hunu, notii jliuitti, sweetly tinkles the bell-girdle on 
his waist, sweetly tinkle the anklet-bells on his feet, as she helps him 
along. On his wrists are bracelets, and round his throat a jewelled, 
necklet studded with (evil-fending) tiger's claws. A spotless saffron- 
coloured little silken coat adorns him, while it itself is set oft' on his 
dark-hued limbs. His bonny face is a picture, with two little teeth 
jieeping out behind his dawn-rosy lips, and stealing away the hearts of 
all. Lovely are his chin, his cheek, his nose. On his forehead, like a 
caste-mark is a drop of ink (to ward off the evil eye). His bright eyes, 
henna-darkened, put to shame the kharijana-hird, the lotus, and the 
glancing silver-fish. On his bow-shaped brow hang dainty curls, and 
over them hair plaits of enhancing charm. As he hears his mother snap 
her fingers, he crows and springs with delight : and anon he fills her 
with dismay when he lets her finger go. He tumbles down and ])ulls 
himself up upon his knees: and babbles with joy to his brothers when 
his mother shows him a piece of cake ; and she, as she looks at his 
jiretty baby ways, is drowned in love, and cannot bear her happiness. 
The saints in heaven gaze at his pranks from behind the clouds, and 
forget all their austerities. Saith Tulasi Dasa, the man that loveth not 
this sweetness hath no soul, and in this world his life is vain. 
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Finally, I give you his lainent on the death of his friend 
Todar Mall. Its commencement strikingly resembles Sir Henry 
Wotton’s '■ Lord of himself, though not of lands” : — 

ftlT VT mfl HTT I 
^ir-^T II 

^ ’arnsn 

’sjigTT’I II 

TT^T ^T?T 

II 

?ft?r g^?T 

■^Tft II 

Lord of but four small villages, yet a mighty monarch — tor his 
kingdom was himself ; in this age of evil hath the sun of Todar set. 

The burden of God’s love, great though it was, he bare unto the end , 
but too heavy was the burden of this world, and so he laid it down. 

Tulasi’s heart is like a pure fountain in the garden of Todar's virtues ; 
and when he thinketh of them, it overfloweth, and tears well forth from 
his eyes. 

Todar hath gone to the dwelling-place of his Lord, and therefore 
doth Tulasi refrain himself ; but hard it is for him to live without his 
pure friend. 

Tulasi Dasa lived in the later years of the sixteenth and the 
early part of the seventeenth century. Older than him were 
other poets belonging to the Rama group. The most famous of 
these was Kabir, of the Hfteenth century. He was a Musalman 
who, attracted by the reformed Hinduism, founded a sect in 
w'hicli Islam and it were combined. So free was he from 
Musalman prepossessions that he actually taught the worship 
of Rama, though to him Rama was the Supreme Deity, the 
Oreator of the universe, rather than a god incarnate in human 
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form. He was in fact only Allah under another name, and 
amid new surroundings. Kabir was a most voluminous writer. 
His works consist almost entirely of didactic religious treatises, 
full of shrewd common sense expressed in terse and vigorous 
language. That some of his ideas, nay, many of his actual 
phi-ases, were borrowed either directly or at second hand 
from the Gospels cannot be doubted. He founded a sect 
still containing numerous adherents (there were about 350,000 
in 1901 ), and the central rite of the liturgy employed b}’ them 
is a .solemn ceremony closely corresponding in its details to our 
Eucharist, followed b}’' the old Christian love-feast, that has died 
out in Western lands. Those who wish to learn more about 
Kabir, his writings, and his sect, will find a fairly complete 
account in Bishop G. H. Westcott’s Kublr and the. Kahlrpanih . 

Kabir is of further interest in that the Sikkh faith is an 
otishoot from his religion. A very full account by Mr. Macauliffe 
of the Adi Granth, the sacred book of the Sikkhs, has been lately 
published by the Clarendon Press, and is doubtless familiar to 
most of those here. It is a collection of hymns by various 
authors, formed by degrees in the course of the sixteenth century. 
It is more interesting for the mark that it has made on history 
than for its somewhat heterogeneous contents. Although 
belonging essentially to the Panjab. only a few of the hymns 
are in Panjabi, and most of them are in old Hindi, though other 
languages, including even Marathi, have contributed their ([uota. 

I must mention one other epic of the sixteenth centur}" before 
concluding. It is by u Musalman. one Malik Muhammad, 
although dealing with a Hindu subject in a thoroughly Hindu 
way. This is the capture of Chitaur by Alau'ddin Khalji in 
A.D. 1313. Out of this x-omantic story, made famous to English 
readers by Tod in his Rajasthan, Malik Muhammad has woven 
a really fine poem — an epic on the heroic scale. The hero, Batna 
Sena, king of Chitaur, learns of the beauty of Padmavati 
princess of Ceylon, and after innumerable hardships, under the 
guidance of a wonderful parrot and in the disguise of a Jogi, 
wins her for his Ixride. On his return with her to Chitaur we 
enter on the domain of hi.stoxy. Alau'ddin, then reigning at 
Delhi, hears of Padmavati's beauty, and unsuccessfully attempts 
to capture the city in order to gain possession of her. He 
nevertheless, b\’ a base stratagem, succeeds in capturing Ratna's 
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person, and liolds liini as a liostatje for her surrender. She agrees 
to give lierself up as a ransom for lier husband, witli the 
stipulation that slie is to be allowed a last interview with 
liim l>efore his release. She ostensibly sets out for Delhi in 
a procession of litters, but these are filled with armed men 
dre.ssed in women’s clothes, and in her own palankeen, disguised 
in her royal garments, sits a smitli. The procession enters Delhi 
fort, the disguised smith is ushered into Ratna's dungeon and 
tiles through the chains of Ids master, who escapes with a few 
of his adherents. The rest remain in the enem\’’s camp till the 
ruse is discovered, when the\’ are cut down to a man in covering 
his retreat. Kama safely i-eaches Chitaur, which is again 
besieged bv Alau’ddin. The siege lasts for several years and all 
but one of Ratna’s sons are slain in battle. Then, having made 
arrangements for the escape of his younge.st son, to continue the 
family line, Ratna himself, calling around him the remainder of 
his devoted clan for whom life had no longer charms, throws 
open the portals, and carries death into, and meets it in, the 
crowded ranks of Ala. But. to <piote the words of Tod. another 
awful sacririce preceded this act of self-devotion, in that horrible 
rite, the Jauhar, where the females are immolated to pre,ser\ e 
them from pollution or captivity. The funeral pyre was lighted 
within a great subterranean retreat, in chambers imperviotis to 
the light of <lay,and the defenders of Chitaur beheld in procession 
its (lueeiis, their wives and daughters, to the number of .several 
hundreds. The fair l’adma\ati closed the throng, which was 
augmented by whatever of female beauty or youth could tempt 
'I’artar lust. They were convej-ed to the cavern, and the opening 
clo.sed upon them, leaving them to find security in the devouring 
element. The Tartar connueror took possession of an inanimate 
(aipital. strewn with the Itodies of its brave defenders, the smoke 
vet issuing from the recesses, where la\’ consumed the once fail- 
object of his desire. Chitaur. the holy city of Rajputana. to use 
the poet's words, 'became Islam.’ 

The news of the capttire of (.’hitaur .sent a thrill i>f anguish 
throughout the whole Hindu world. It is still remembered with 
horror, and in Rajputana of the present day no adjuration is 
more .solemn than that of Chitnur imlryO-ni ptlp, “ by the Sin of 
the Sack of Chitaur.” Malik .Muhammad has in some points 
altered history for the sake of poetical effect. He makes Ratna 
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(lie. and Padmavati burn lierselt' on liis pyre before tbe Jaiihar 
and the tinal taking of tbe city. Moreover, be makes tbe wliole 
tragic .stoiy an allegory. Cbitaur. according to bini, i-epresents 
the human lx)dy ; Katna Sen, tbe soul ; Padmavati is Wisdom 
(tbe Wisdom of tbe Pbjok of I’roveibs) : while Alau’ddin is 
spiritual delusion. Put this esoteric explanati(jn lies nowhere on 
tbe surface. Tbe story is there to be read and remembered as 
a story, and admired as a poem of fine dramatic power. 

In this brief sketch 1 have omitted much that is of importance. 
Ail that I have attempted has been to give an idea of the chief 
writintrs in the three oreat divisi(jns of mediaeval North Indian 
literature — the bardic, the lyric and the epic. Prose lileraturt' 
fijr all practical purposes did not exist, but attention may be 
drawn to one other group of poetical writings. This consists of 
the technical works dealing with the art of po(,‘try. 'I'he tiist great 
writer on this subject was tbe sixteenth century Kesava Diisa, and 
during the two succeeding centuries numerous scholars followed 
in his footsteps. Here tin; Indian love for schematizatioii runs 
riot. Heroes and heroines are classed and divided out according 
to their height, their shape, their moral nature, and so on. with 
interminaljle minutite. Their emotions, their actions, their 
thoughts are all discussed in a frigid atmosphere of scientitie 
geni'ralization. and each allotted to its appropriate imaginary 
owner. Each limb is descrilted in painstaking catalogues, called 
■' //o/,7(-.''i/,7/.s’ ’ because they commence with the .<o7,7(. or toj)knf)t 
of my lady s hair, and end with the nnl.-li. or toe-nails' All this 
sotmds trivial, hut iiuitc ingeni<(us poets dealt with it, and the 
results are often very pleasing. It can well be imagined that 
there is a great opportunity for the disjilay of poetical fancy, 
when a book is a cifaloi/iie niisoiiiit (jf a y<jung lady s chiirms. 

I have avoideil dealing with the ptirely Musalman literature, 
excellent though much of it is. for, though a juodtict of India, it 
can hardly be called Indiati. .Mmost every work written bv a 
.Musiilman was based on the trailitioiis of his edtication. and was 
therefore an imitation of Persian literature. Malik Muhammad 
is almost the only exatiiple of a Musalman of mediaevitl Indi.a 
who wrote an Inditin work on Indian lines. 

N'tr have I dealt with modern literature. 'The con(|Uest of 
India by Etiglatid. :ind the introduction of the printing press, 
have greatly changed the literary outlook of the country. For 
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over a century Indian writers contined themselves to assimilalini;' 
Western knowledjfe, and little that was original — nothing 
comparable to the great works of the classical period — -appeared 
The soil so sedulously tilled is now beginning to l>ear fruit, but 
it is too early to sa\’ whether the writers who have of late years 
<'ome to the front will survive to l>ecome classics in their turn. 

I’here are numerous histories of Sanskrit literature, and the 
impression one gains from most of them is that after the tt\> lliii 
Century India entered into the dark ages, and that nothing 
w(jrth reading was ever written afterwards. So far as 1 am 
aware, only one English author. Mr. Frazer, in his Lihr'iri 
Hisloi'}/ Ilf /iid'O.has laid stress on the fact that the lamp ot 
literature has never been extinguished, and that the sacred tlaim- 
has been handed doun from century to century and fi ai; 
language to language, never burning more brichtlv than in tn 
years which most scholars of the West ignore, as nndei the sw,; 
of the despised modern vernaculars. 

It is in mediaeval India that we shall find many keys loiim 
India of ancient times. On the other hand, modern India i' 
also based upon it. and its great writers are still known aii'i 
loveil. not only by scholars but also by the unlearned. If I hav • 
'Uccet'ded in showing you that this mediaeval literatuis' is ii > 
mean possession of no mean land, and that it is worth studying 
lioth for its own sake and for the sake of the comprehension oi 
ancient and mod--rn India. I siiall look upon the object of thi' 
lecture as attained. 












A FHAGMENT OF THE SAXSKRFC V[XAYA. 
nHIKSCXIKAnMA .VJ 

By ^[iss r. M. Hiddixg and L. de r.A Vai.lee Poussin' 
(WITH I’LATE.) 

IXTRODUOTOUV 

§ 1. The Sanskrit M.S. Oxford 1442, inaccurate!}' described 
in the catalogue, contains the iai'gcr part of tlie Bhiksunikanna- 
vacana, TTiis text is iziteresting ( 1) as ozie of the must important 
parts of the Sanskrit Vinaya liiiiierto discoveied, and (2) because 
the rules concerning the Mun.s have not !>een much studied even 
from Pali sources. As far as we know no Bhikkhunikammavakya 
has been published. 

The its. is incomplete ; twenty-five folios have been preserved, 
3-7, 9-11, 15-31 ; the fols. 5, 7, 10, 11, 13, 15-19 are numbered; 
the others are damaged at tire right hand. 

C» S' 

The writing i.s old ; amongst other features the form of 
o deserves mention (compare C’and). Add. 1G99, a.d. 1198). The 
.MS. is accurately written, corrected and completed in the margin. 
Some lines are damaged. 

§ 2. Summary of the text. 

Fobs. 1-2 ndssing. The text probably began with the request 
of Maluiprajapati. 

Fob 3. -Mahaprajapati prays Bhaga^at in order to obtain the 
admi.ssion of women into the order. — Xegati\ e answer. — Ananda 
azid Bhagavat. — •Admission of women, the eight Gurudharmas 

o o 

( 46-fi« ). — Ananda and Mahaprajapati tfiu-7 6 1 . 

Fob 8 (missing) contained the end of Ananda's report to 
Mahaprajapati ( the eighth Gurudharina) and a text corre.sponding 
to Cuba X, i. 

Fob 9. “ Mahaprajapati, together with five hundred Sale va 

women, was admitted by accepting the Gurudharmas. As 
concerns the others . . — Rules concerning the admission 
amongst the Upasikas. Accepting the Refuges and the five rule.s 
(9a-95i. flaking known to the Samgba the desire of becoming 
a Pravrajitii (lOn-6). — Gutting the hair, bath, robe, ascertaining 
the sex . . . (105-11(0. — Giving the Pravrajya, giving the rules 
of a Sramanerika. 
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Fols. 12-14 niibsing. 

Fol. 15. “Benediction” of the cloth and the bowl (15«). 
— Designation of the Baho’nusasika (Muktika jhapti) (155). — 
Interrogation (in private) concerning the Antarayika dharinas 
( 16a-17(/). — Declaration of the llaho’nusasika to the JBliiksuni- 
saingha (ITo, ). — Declaration of the “ <jrdinanda ” (175). — Jhapti 
and Karina b}’ the Karinakilrika. — Interrogation in presence nf 
the .Sanigha, concerning the Antara^’ikas (IS5). — Karma in 
presence of the twofold Sanigha (185-215). — Mea.siiring the 
■shade (2l5-22a) ; ascertaining the season, etc. (22(0. — Teaching 
the Nisrayas, the eight Patani^’as (235-295), the eight Gnrn- 
dhariiia.s ( 295-31(( ), the four Srainanakarakadharnias (31a), the 
duties toward.s the Cpfidhyay ika. 

Fol. 32 missing. 

§ 3. Some remarks. 

The Bataniyas (fols. 235-295) do not agree closely with 
the Tibetan Bliiksunivibhanga (India Office, Stein Tib. JIS.S., 
No. 30). But we may nevertheless confidently assert that our 
text belongs to the Sarvastivadins. Prakritisms are not common. 
Tlie most remarkable is perhaps osilrunO (fols. 285 5, 29a 1,4), 
(Mahav\’utpatti (.tcasamita). Note also nirrefhaj/itarya, rycpnrv- 
pitavya (255 2). 

[3a]' 

TjsHfrm 

5r5r[’^][3]x}^ 

[5]fsti%i ^ ffTlxj ^ifi- 

nxrrxmlr i ^^rlTnjfrr 

^[3f][35]^ <iti^ 


' Fol. ‘ill ends : Mahdprajujjati gautam} hhagarantam ulam aroratlsa cul 
hhadaulOsty nrakdso [3«] mdtnjramnrya. . . . 3ee CuUavagga, x, Roekhill, p. ao. 
- °phahii‘y(~i°, tyd supplied in margin. 

« MS. carfJa. * : kemlnpftripuntja. 


® MS. hi'ahmacarya))}. 
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»TJr^aT TTsrr^Tm f!rwr 

f^^Tl^nifTnJT I »TfTHWmrf^ 3^*1^ 

HTfr^^^lW '^^T^^yB»rRT«T5^ »TfTTT^T[3]q?ff 

W^fUflr f^at TT^^^HTT^T ITT 

^ I ^‘^firJT ^ff^TT^’8^- 

[■%][4][^t^ f^fTT] irftf^f^' ?rr- trati i 

ffan ff ai^JrfT^ ^ RT^R 113 ^ 5 x 1 - 

^ ff ^ [^^]['5]3ffl flT^3]’ 

>133XrR3^^RTt^ I ^3 »l^IW^Xf#3iTnT 

^xi33f*!i x?T^ ftrwr f^fi ’^^[jr]- 

"4«][RT^5^t »TJRXTlfH^[??^>]’^3: I ilTa^T - 

333^ ^RWqiX!f^TfV3?n^ ^3 »TI3?Tm: RT^R V»^f3- 
33537^3^3^ [- 2 ] [•fiff]x!ft3T3[WT3rr^I*ft] »7»I3fTt fn!^ 3^- 
33[?3T 3^] 3IT3X^ 37^3^ ^7^73 \n3f333 33557 "^337 37 
33333n f353ft373:i 3<3RI" f?fr;;3]^f^^3!^ \74f^3 373373: 
333f3 3 r 1' VRf333f3Tf^r3XBY 33f3 I 3*5373^ 3i3 3:F^3i- 
3’^g33 ^733X6 33f3 I 53773^ 3^3 [4] [ 3^]T7T!rr 3«7#3737^'’ 
77333737^ ^r%53J^33 37^373: 333f3 373t 777^r^33f3T- 
f%f33fr 33f3 I 3337 3737^ 3i733-^ P33: 3X33 7rr[-j][f^]%3 
3I17f3f33^3f^7 ' 3Rt’’^ in%Wr^73 133711737333^ 33- 
373 I 333373^^ 3t3Ix3J3f333 373373: 333f3 37#r 3*Rf333f3- 
Tf3r[^i^]f3^ 33f3 I 3337 373^^ 3i733i37 ^f33: 3X33 T^33 
3%f%33 373 ft337f3f^33: 3R^R3^ Wr^3 f^73737333 
33373 [2] 77333rRX^ 3f3ix^7j^f^^ 373373: 333f3 373^ 3 x 3 - 
f333f3Tf^33!t XRf3 | 3f3 ^f37xix^ 37^3733357 3333731 
3’g337X3737X!n[3] [373f33i3X!r73 33 37^373X77 373^3 fir37 
3iWt37 I 3337 373x^ 377^3^ ^3f333733 37173773333 3^^ 
37 5*^3% 37 33 33^3731 1 373^3'Y[4] 3773T17r7373f33i3X!n3 

TJ3^73X^ 3733733775^ ^VX3T31 3\r3X77X3RW7373f3373X7r73 
33 37^73X77 373^3 f337 3iT3^37 I I 3i3[5] [3 3^] t33X3: 


‘ \si 71* su{)plie(l in nijirgin. - mI (Uiubtlul. 

“ MS. illegible. IVili : ttna hi fjofnmt muhnffttm ulhtra tnra iiohi yaidhum . . . 
■* (fi iloubtful. ■' MS. hi hth)r. 

** handha doubtful. Pali : rortilii k}nnhhntthtnakt}n. 

' MS. nipaf'ifidrirrnkrd, 7'f eiased : there may be <oine ak'iaraa uj tlie inargiu. 
Compare Siksa.^atiHiccaya IOj, 11. ridyw'rakrdsani, 

^ MS. VHiasayanaye7za?'ya' ; 7ia and I'ya possibly erased : Jinayeiia -= hopelessly. 
See Miilijiniddesa 3S7, 17. anayabyasanam apajjati. 
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Ttrra Jn^^iT^Tir ^tt!t\^ i 

Tl^f^rT^T 

«l I «l t «< < Ull qT^ffl^JItirRT 
I ^ f»TW ^-RT^ 

•3H^5tJ^T [:ij?1R HT^^TRRT- 

TirT?rr»rf7i^*n!rR »jTj?n^w ^R'sf\^ ■ftl^T i 

^T^: [+] "H^TfilrTS^t 

xifT^ir^^^T ^T '^’5^ tt^^^trtt^twt- 

^T^f<1?R«^T-?I ■«R [•>] ftr^TT ^Wt^T I 5f 

’^IR^ ^TTf^TRi: ' ffHf^^WT ^T=^T- 

Tf%qW( ’?lTffT»rR^ 

ifHf^^wr ■^^ttI^trtt ■^T^Tf^Tfirr 
^^n^fft ^iTt^g ift^srf^qwr ifsf^tjWT ^t’^- 

[•jj-scfitrwT 

Tt-- gq<4 T g n^T^T^T»l'f^Hi?Tl!rra ftr^T ^T- 

[;’.]wt^ I ^ ^grwT fl'^ft^rf^: i ^ ^jf^T- 

I ^Tg^?rR5^ f5H^^i?rr ' T>^f^g i irfTHRf^g 

■ i;?!»i[4]f?TT^^ ?ng^»Ri n'^TRRn^T’BiRTsrf^- 

?iTgTiRTir i g’^^wrrsrT’^w^T" 

t^4[‘>]’gwr »TRT]T2r^rf^if*??T*?f»?R5^ 

?TTg^T?I^ g^VIR H^PRTRRTWRT^t^JTWR '^ITR*^ 

??Tg^RT!r ^R^^ fll[OrO^T ^Wt^T I ^qSIcflMtl^HflqT ^R^ 

r' ^ •^c^ifii ?TTTf[2]TrR^ ^a?T g^'tjR ir^tj^TwnaTWi- 

BRffRi»ian^ TITgBTflW ^R^^ fU'^T I ^ 

jTwr; TRwr tr f»»gTn\^fR: i ^bi^rrr^ 

HTf^TR[4]fiR^^g?ft^ fl[W ^TRiff f^^RT- 

ffl^liT^' RITgRT^TR^ ^5! II^TRTRt ’fR^ ^^tfRTL'']^ 
^XlRiR TtfRWT'^ 1 aT^RT^ ’ftrTf*! »ITf^»?: 

‘ .'■akd.saJ, here <ird below. - MS. dltini dham. Sec fol. .V?. '2. 

■' dnaii-Jd. d ^u|iphe<l ni inargin. 

* M>. sjfifnjid/i/d d rsfiV(patyd . . . Very often. 

MS. }>hik''iir dkrodnui. Same reafling tol, 7/». 2. 

" MS. '^pnintiiya. Compare Ciillavagga, viii. II, ],-, : sa.-e iipajjhayo garu- 
• Uiammam a.lliyapaniio . . . The lea.limr ot ilie MS., fol. 7/,. 3 ( Mharmiiiavyap ) 

iv wiong. ‘ *- oi"|’are MV_\ ut. 'J7. 
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H^?(T ■r'^ft: ^T^TRrrFTFf^RfJTTrr^ ' ff 

^ITWFTflUr HT'^T ^FTFt '^IT’^rftr FT[2]^m 

^RJTfF 1 fHf«r: F^TIIT^T^ 

JTTH^TFlir UsT^T fT3l - ^^[;i]fTfF 

»ng?IT»T^ RtlTT: 1 ^TF?:WT^T*Tf^Ri?lT!rTF 

JrrHTTTflW ftrFT I F^T^T FtrT%^»TT[4]f I filF«i: 

filWT 1 « *11 TT^fRcT^ 

JITfTfJT »r^Wrn ^TF^Wf: I ’?IR^‘>]T:WTF■R 

ffTRiJTWT^ ^TTfFT^Rr ^TW^FT I F^RTF aftr! 

I ^ fFJWr ’5TWTF ^R^iSri^T 

»T[7^/J31^m I RnRTTRTRTR- 

frJRfJTTRTR FR RTfFTRRT FTR^R tiTFI RiTW^RT I FRRT*T ’ R^fT^- 
RFTf 1 RRTfR[-]flRT filWT ^T%: RRT- 

f?:fl^:i flR FRR RfTHfFaiR* FTrlfR HRRm RTfFTR^ 'RJFT 
[3] ^-RWFTRfaRiRWTF RT^FTRRT FTR-^R 

tir^T RiT^^T I FRRTR FtTWRRTf I R f>?f »Sn ’RTR'!^ fH^-^ft^- 
fRTfg?; [^TjTfFL^lRRj: if^FfRRW ffRfRRWT RJTFTTf%RWr RIT- 
^RfRRWT RITRWRR^ j >?ITTfF j ^FfRRWT 

ftsfRRWr RITRTTfRR'^T RIT^RfRC-'ORWI RlRTRrffJM^fj^FuR 
’^TTTf^R FtRffRRWr ffsfWRWT RITRTTfRRWr 
RWr ^(*fF RtfTfi? »IRRfTT \_~h'] '^jt- 

R WFTRfRRWRTTF RR RT^RTART RTR^R f^IRT RPRftFT I RRRR 
5frR%RRTR I R fR^RRT RfTRS^ fRfnRfrR^qY ^ -frRfRR^^t [2] R 
RfTRTRfRRSR: I RT^RTR^^ fRR^ fRRRlWtf " T^RIrR Rf^RT- 
RfRR I ^<RR ^RfR RRRRT RTfRTRRI RR^ RRWR: RRIF: I RfT[3]- 
RTRTTRTRlRRiRTirrEr RR RTRRT^ ^TR^R f^T RiTW^RT I RRRTF 
R^R^RRTf I ^RR^TRTRWRT ® RTR?^ fRRWT RRRRR R^R^T- 
; 41?f RTRTRI RfTRRfRRR ^RfR RRRRT RTRRIRRf RHRt RRRRR: 
RRB: I RTRTRTTRTRfRRiRWTR RR RTRRT^ RTR^% tllRT R i R#- 
[ jjRT I RRRTR R^rnRRRTf I RRRrftRRRTWRT RTR^ fRRWT R^- 
RRRRTRRI fH’^T^HRT^R^RRRlRTRT^lwrR^RtRW ‘ RiTTRrfRRR 
^RfR R['^^']lRR^T RT^RRTTRRt RRRJR: RRTR: I RTRTTrrrRT- 
RfRRi*H!!TR RR Rl^RW RTRW^R f^RT RiT^^^T I ^ 

' M S, a rar/i //>/ i/'l . *■ ^IS. }*i'a/ tkft ink^i/fn f/c(}/i it //. 

^ 71 sii[){)lie(l in margin. * ??ce, for iiisiaiice, Culla\agga. p. 246. 

^ hhi/:'ii/)'d\ a^s above, fuL ~d>, 3. *’ MS. i/nru'lhartiim'(ri/<r. Seeabo\e, fob nb. 4. 

" MS. ' ! n./da nn p, of iix/'tlioi/'ifih . '' The eighth fuijo lf5 ini''‘'ing 
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TisfgtT 

iWT m ^] [~]wt ^ ?r 

^S^aagT 5!<,<lNm^Tt% i 

^ I ^][;^]TW>m^rsi w: i ^^5 flF’^ 

^*TTf% TTr^mf^l <n -rll (^1 ®t I r* 1 »Tli!«j[T^TT- 

I^^Txr^f^ ^T»n9[4]Tf^ I TP^: wr^’ ^f[^- 

• • • -^ ■• ir][5]?^JW5Tfir^m^Tf^ «!^t: 

Titpit ^TTf^WT ^fwr I ir*<«?itST ^- 

• • ■’ • • 1 ft 

^T»R!f! IlTt ^^Tf»I f^q^’TTflnJTJi; I IfTW f^TTm- 

TjfTOJjEPT 1 tt ITTt ^T^lfif *iu!i»ii*nje<*i. I f'^f'? [HfT. 

^][~']7i^Tf^ I trm a ’?rr^ 

TrnsnfTTmfir TrnrrffnrnnriTf^f^Tfn ti^^ti^w[t- 
ffl^T Tt Tifi^ uTipf^m- 

^t»HfT^Tl!F-mff!t •ftl^T^'tW[f 
^][-t]^fttt 1 wr W ’^TT^ 

iH <T< I ^ Tit T^LIT^ 

gT:T«^»ra3»l[j]’n^^rRTflrfaf^T<TT T?^^Tf^^Tf»T^T Tt f^- 
[^]^igTn^Tei ^rmftBJTWTT fTT«T- 

^?T?Ifl[TlT^'Rir mT?T 

^^»T^P!rT«wwr ftr^iyrnffn^ ’^rf - 

gifrtt I irt tl[Tf^ 

f^Tf^ I I " f^'HT 

I »nn II ® II <Ta: m 

’^rrfr^f^T I ^f<T tT^TRpr -a^wt 1 f^T t 

^^■nTn:Tft^rp^p!^Tf5rf?r 1 ?nfn[4]^rrrr i 

ftw^^T ^fr’rRpirjn tt hs^wiim^ 

^T^I^TWr TTfH wr[ j]ft- 

^ The broken part of the MS. is not large enough for nine aksaras, but the 
conjecture is safe. — Head : mairf^yamadynprff ' . 

- That is trirnt nnmayitjahi, Adikannapradipa, p. 2<M>. 

“ MS. sastu pruhCima. ■* Ex conj. aiijniim hirayitrn. 

^ Ex conj. imain diva^nm npaddya. ® MS. dharinma. 

" MS. virsdrada. _ ® That is, immediately after the Saranagamana. 

•4 MVyut. 24-t, T*> ; also Adikarmapradipa. 

'^" The reading I's obscure, ba(bu)ddhv (ddhy)unte. 

MS. nihsadva. Compare fol. 16a, 1, utknhikfxmni'iiidnyitvd ailJfilDn kurayitnl . 
Cullavao-ga, iii, 3, 2 : xikkutikam nw^di/rd'a/i/a/im paggakfAca. 
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15 ^ I f »!frg I 

f?nfiT U^STf^^iT^T [’^nf^T^TlM HW5*nq^T 

Ti^sgt 

f»?sfiT '^rWT WTTT^- 

^Jirf^t ira5JTt TT^f5(qr^WTf?i^fi^T ^Trr«jTf^[ 2 jqi^T f^ irq^f^- 

' I I f^T^t 

^ ?ITf^TTT l^WfsfT I Hfi: xj^T^^TVITf^qrr ?lTf^[;!] TT^lT 

TJ^ g?J^Tf^fT3lT' I JRTTI^^ 3T^» 

TT^ 1 :^ I fl?T;cnfT: il^^TfJT^T L ^]^^- 

f^qrrfl^ranf^^Rt -iit^ ^ ^qTWrt^^T i ^r^rf^- 

qi^T ^trnmf^qiiTT Tf«rfifTsrrf?? i u^ f?[T^ ii “ ii tth ^t- 

’«rr[">jf^^'?IT WRTTTfr^T" m ^UT^^fTlT^ffT 1 

f^'*TT ^ITT^RTTTT^ntSJT gg^ >?f*lf^ f^ ^ITT I 

qi?r^ai^7n^niTf?rarqfrn:f^fi[i i«]3it; i ^^■JiffT'^ %fcT 

qirl ar-iifTl I ^in^irTJfiTm fH^TjgT 

^T5^*gT5i:l Trgq^rrf*? lftfT^T[ 2 ]^'Y 

^Tgfsi^^ I HWfH iftrft^^^ ^TR- 

f^3srr I fH^trt ^T^TTrerTrr^’gj^'^fr^’^WT'inpraT- 

^ [;i] wrfnqTTT »c^ffT i httY ^n^-naTmirfYi^T' 

qiTgRTtw I rl^fq 

gT^^fpw q[‘i]f<nTfY«T3rrf% i fqqRt^fRn i 

nmf^rrrai I ITT tfrT ' I ?!T^ 

f^^grai g<?i[-')]^% fTT f^q'PRfnT 1 vf^-RTW I ^ 

TTM^f^fisq I ^fq g HTqRnsrr i fi^q 

xjfrjvrfH <T^ [ 11 /'] qiRT^TfW ^qi-enf^siRT 

qsrwr I <Tm gT^^fag(*n^M nju i 
-gq-nZTlf^i 

^TTW flfq^'RTJTTZT VW t^^T^TRlt 

%g I URT Wr«Tt [:t] lTq< I fT ITRl^^ 

iTRqfYif TTTwrfVrr^ M iRt^rR^q^TfiT i 

' Mb'. ' riiinnhiiiLCtyri vu. !>! ern^efl Tliere uie [) 0 ‘'>il)lv •^oiiie uk'-ara'' iii (lit; 
margin. Compare ( ‘nllavagga. \. 17. 7 a\am itthaunaina itrbannunia\ a a\\a\.*. 
iip;i-*ani[ia(la[)ekk]ja . . . roinjiore 1 7^'. I. 

- MS. .i,hJ,n. 

'•' MS. t^nrr<l}>ltn ' ul/n n/n „!. Slm* I«»I. lr>'/. 17" ^ y." eia'-u'l 

’ MS. J:C'-ihi>ii'ttniik'l. nn eiu««e<l. 

'' tlifi. in the margin. almo>5r iUe'j,ihh*. 

' MS. lUmrmiiinn un .i^fm'hk'fy/i. v no et a^t-il ; f..ri oe(n)u. ilh-gilih*. in lli»; mai uin. 

" MS. qaiati'ninj <1 . 

-' r^ti or tv//. " ,.„ .^npplied m niaigin. 

h 



PAPERS < ()N rRIIir j El) 


1 .‘iO 

*ft#r»! 5iSTf»? i t^Tf^ h * ii 

TTTi '^'^Ean I ?rr^T: ^[j'jwfT^ftr^T- 

I Ti-^n Tre^ I ^ ^T^rrf^^rp^if^ i 

«?I’^fH mt^TT I ru fT^T Uiw. 1T[wT»t1 

•^[ I ■-'')] 

[I p/] [ . . ] <T7!g\^?:T<0fVBTfTaiTf^ I 

Xj^ SSrnJfrt^fBfT^WT 

xnfT[‘^'][»ftf]’Ri 1 Tl^r I^Tf^ f^TfTT I l' TfW^TTTT^rf^RSfl 
■^f^^TriaiT I fTfT: 

fT^q I ?W^fT ■^[•S][‘^]*»f<!'‘ »?T 

^*T [w] »rr i ifY»nj%qf ^xn- 

I TTff: XJT'qirf^^^ Trfl[^T]' qT[4][firr]^ qT^ qfrTBTxq 

qrfqrqT qfa^T^ i ^JiJqrfT ^qr^arif^^ 

tSrqrr qi'q ^fq»fr^q ; '>] [ . ] »fr^q 

qit^4 qTtT»Ttf^^ I qq fIfTfq f^fq i qq: q^T^qxfrqfqqTt 

fqq^aj ^^qfqqrr qiTqqrqqr^qrMfq qrn[fq«qT qT!TTf^fxq\[i V/" 

|i^]qf^qqrT l qq: qrfqqrrfrqiqT fqq€q qqjsq i qil'^HT Qqm- 

fqcRTqT Tf^infqqfq qT^rt^T qqr qwaWfqqWTtqqfq qq: 

^^['] [trlqiqT fqqqiT qq qiqfqnftqqaiT i qqrf% cqqqpT- 

fq^ qqwTfqqjT TiqrqiiTfqq^mfq.qrqT qqTxqifqq^ q%^qq 

qqr q[4][qi]qi i qqrq i qq: qj^qrrfK^T fq'fwr gfqrqrr" 

q^qq ii * ii ^iqfYwrf^qrr ^ qqqqwifqqrr qqqitqqsqT qqrwr- 

fqqqiT qqmfqqrT[4] [qr tCt] ^qrfqqrr' i qqqqwrfqqi 

tqqrft qqrfq Ttq?rrrqqit T^^qTfqq q q qi fqqtqr qqraqfqqiqT 

qq^t^qrr Wsm qrqqiTq q['*][qq qqJqT^qr^HqiT q[^ 

q^fxjqrr qq*] xrqsTfqqit fqqqff Tfti qijTf^t'’ qq^q' " I ^- 

qqqrlqqrr fq'pft Tft iqirrf^qiT qqwrtqqsT TW^iq^Tfq^tq qqq- 

Tfq[i6rt]qiqT qqiwfqqiq^qT Trfq: i qqt qft qirrftrqiqT fqqwr 

qqiT% qqnq grqfT^fqf^qit '* fqqi^tq^T qrrTfqwT qqf^’’ i 

« 

^ M\ yut. -jii. 1 if(i/injhilft, '2 iiflnrt'it.ttit^nh , l> nufnrrasuh , 4 .'*'fnil:'il.-‘^i/:i7. 

- Or fciisillithi, see I-tsiiig (Takakiisui. p, 7S ; Van Ooor. p. HA. 

= Reading doubtful. * M.S. ,.»»)<• /,r, |4„|. 

■'' .MS. chmin'Diriiipii , »/« era.-ed and eorrected in in margin— .\1 \'\ ut. ‘JT". 
‘ 2 ~ jfiin'ffcclti’nniittin ; Pah pitt:rhnMnmntnt . 

’> .MVyul. 'Jliti, 1 : (.'ullavagga, x, IT. 4 ’ .MVyul. JTo. 17. 

' ;//»/ eia~ed. a iiunibei ot illegible sy llat)le"up[)lieil in iiiargiii ; see fob ls-i. 4. 
s l-nm supplied in margin. •'. ^ \ irama era.sed. 

■•> See iieloNV. fnl. 1 7'>. I. Oullavagga. gTH. »//.-i, „<\r7./,iya/,v7. 

- Compare (.'ullavagga. x, 17. 1 and A. 



I'.H 1 KSr.VIK AKM A \ Al A \ A 


I Ml 

f [ -] ^ ^ ^ ^ ^eT^sr: i f^fgw- 

^Tfir ?r 4 «rt^iir wig ^?ft ’?rH^gTWTrfr ' 

I ^ ^ [:i] jftfqm gi»rrft^ ^t 

[I l]’ ^ ^ 

irfXTTW ^Wfl% mfITfqHTT ^T ^WfsrT ^^TrJTftl 

^ncTiftipirr ^^[^JtiTsrT ^jwrm i JiifH i r!^ 

^ I *TT I m I AT mf^^T 1 JH ' I 

«T l^rWrfT^ST I »?T I »TT TT^f5fif^^T['>]fwt »IT TTWTP- 

BT^j^Tfnif^ I AT TTWT^^zi 5R?4 ^TfT?!?^ I »TT 

m <1T WT JTfWxft ?TT m I AT 

vj 

m ?T^T! l'i/-]TT5afn!ftf^ I ?JT I m %f»?fTT^ I m 

I® AT ?rmmf^^T i ?»t i m ^tirfa^T i m 

7jm»IcTWfifT^ ^gf^TT^f>^ftrqTf^[’^’]^T'’ AT flf' TT^f^- 

aRT^5fiTf^^T I AT I m ’S^arwf^^liT " 1 " m I JTT 

^T^mnRrrftr^fiT i m i g^r^T i ' 

;;'.J Traf^HT gWf^r^rT I ^tB^TT 

g-3rf%m Tfst^T" ?r«riww=^^wfTH i 

’gfTft 1 ‘- ^f^rTT fH^?!f|-[4]^?rr?i: t v^"g trg^>ir- 

^ L. *i ’ V ^ 

fir^ I ^Tf^T 1 f^m ^‘' ^ v^g 

fwPEit f5rf%m ^T ^T -Hijft ^T [r 

f^L-5jwT^^T w f^wrfir^T ?f ^qiwrf^^T 1 

tffriT*? ^qT«rrf^BIiT I WOT 

^lOT ^OTTfWOT^ ^TtW^T ^T^TOT:'’ rTOTWT ^ig 

OTt®"‘ f^OTT^'" ^1;: ^w''-’ f^wfw^-‘ f^T 

I I wwt-'* Ww:-’ ¥ot: vot: wtw: i i 

iWT[’-'jT; I WTglBT:’’ I gl^ftw: I I Tjsfg^ 

‘ idihiV'iii >ii[)[ilif<l 111 niju«rin 

- (.'oiiipare Pali ndili^th^-tt. • Xo UuMinu. lnii tul. I'J//. .*{. 

* Compare' f<*l. iy/>, 4 itn hr. ‘ Sir MS. 

’’ MV\ut. ‘J71. .',. (;. T.a * M.VMit. -271, 4. 

' MVvur. 271. \i raf>rn dhrfiinhtfdtlhfihu : \*a\\ rfhftjffhfff/f/hri, 

'' \I\'\ut ‘271. i. 2. If. " Fol. 20a htl/i>n/nft ;i> lieic line '! 

' Su[»pluM( in niar^iii. 

- Sae fol. 20a ■ MS. /I'fn/ti. 

‘ h'nl 20/i. •■ ra nu til hd . ' MS. dhOfiliil, 

" M\'\in, 2 n4. \'i<in'lnh il’ali uamloi ‘ MV\ut. 2S4. S hililtlia/i. 

■■' MVyiu. 2S4. 10 C/a.:-aj/i iLVili Uila>«n. ■' MV\ut. 2S4. \A hirrluih. 

-' MV\ur. 2 n 4 . ')7 r'tjndinK -■ Mabaiii<Ule' 5 a. p. 17 > d/f.-rinL'i . 

-- ^lV\ui. 2.S4, Itoor^d (ainl \ar. reaOinjr"* : IVili 

'’’ p/Vf^/v/r^eA ^up[ihe<l from fol. 20/*. -* M\*\ui 2S4. \\) hyi f/o rijd'l h ,!, 

- ' M\'\ut. 2'''4. .'*2 ufnkhirfth. 



I I 1 > "^5 

I iFCTfW^Tf^^: ??'•■>] fT<T^T:’ ' 1 »>T H ^^T- 

VT: 4^ ^Tl I I 

^ »r^T ^ST TlfTt^ ^ fH[4j¥ W ’^I^iI^T' 

■^srFrt^T^^TVTf! I rlrft I "^Tifr^T 

fq^T ?T^: TIH^ftlST »T^T TW^ifTTlf^^’^T^T ^fT^' 

•jJ'^iffTTf^tivwfrrgrR i i ' 

iFr^fqfT^'^T i ^ 

mffTflTTT I fT<i: [l'/'] 

ffl^T TJ^Wlffl^T-^IT •aqi’en-f^^T-qi" mW^^aif^TL - ,^T 

^Tfq^fiT ?iW I W^^^tlWT5!?TffH I fft^TJT 

fjT^T 

?T?t^f7t I ^[:!:^^r»*T^ft 11^ f^Tf^ II ® II fW- 

fil^^ST If^T I ^Tifr^Tf^^ 

Ti^mt^T^T^T ^irrarrf^^^T ^w»T^f^nrV 
^^Tffl^T' ’SBTf^^T wnt WW[4]t|^-R^frr 
^qT’«TTf^^fi^T ?Ti^f^giT ^[o]3wr^-!n^- 

f^qiT ^T5TTTTf!RiT5tU^5T, T^^T I I 

^ ■?I'^ i [1'^"! 

?I^5rT^?[T f%7ITT^^ ^IR^^Jfl^HrRfr 

^ ^ “’ I m H Ji.<i<^VT: 

cRT[‘'jf%RiT ^-RT^in: ^ WT rr?IT I I fTrft ^rffT: 

I T^^WTt^9BT ^in^fTf^^rraT 

^w»T[;’.i(^twt KT^^fr 

^fr^UrrnTTTf^tilWTTTSlT^ W^ffT ^- 
^Tfw ?j^T[4][f;]^^^fq^T5Tfl^f^'‘ i n^WTfir- 
^T ^xnvnf^^^T ?TW 4^WR¥?»T^- 

fw ^ TrwwT^^['»][-s[T] winwrwr^^ffH 

^xnwrf^^fi^Sm Tif^; i q^w i wi^if^- 


■ MVyut. 'iS4, o’J uififfffKti'tth. - liciuluig doubtful : M8. ft[.]itf/if>'f. 

‘ MS. .•*nr>‘>ihhiksu}r(}ih\r. «‘eu fol. lo/i •> 4 (^^'ompare fol. UW I. 

^ See foK. \~k o. IS-'t *2, 18// 1. 

Elsewhere pr^h^int : compare H>/ r». ^ >np^)lied iu mar|^in. 

MS. I'ptnvtf^ ; eoiuttare fol. i;^// 4. •' ij,l ^iip[>lied in margin. 

" MS. Hin-dintidf . 

MS. -:*tluhtfH','ttlll. 

- kfiamntf. fpnle clear, ^ee above l7/> 4 



liHIKSl’MK \im \\ ACAXA 


J: 


«IiT ‘ ^]Tn^Tf?T^T^T 

^mfr^ TT T?fT^?|- 

»Tm qfT:Wl«IT5rfTTf^^t^[i][TT](Jn^ I 

’^nM^RT Tl^WTf*?^'?n ^xji'eDTf^ 

TT^f^^T ^^T[-5][^]^WT- 

^TmJTTf^^Tiirt ■^[^jaTf^T^T w^- 
^TJT^Tf^gfi^T TTT^W^ -^nm ^ 
m >TT| ^IqifTTJT I Tl«IJn efi4stT=^5!T I 

[-■>] 

^flfTTTTmfir I riff: ^r^qflT^ ^T 

fJTfWT ?ifwqffT^ i 

TT J!T^ 5 T^ I fK^: 

3Tfft ^T ■n^ffTH^^m^qWRT[v;]- 

^Tf^rl^ I ' ’^Trrj >T^T I fl^gTfJT^T fft^TJT J- 

ssrffl Tl^gf?T5|iT?lT ^mWTf^^T^ ’3q?!^qwr^T!ft I 'il 

I ’gq^Twrr^^g' »?t i "afiTj 

?»t »r^5Tn ’3»T?j^5r; i m i ^g^wm «t 

»^^5f!T[4] I i iiq l^rfqfwTfq 1 1 

fTfT: q^Tfqijqqrn:^ ftT^WT ^tH‘- i ^nftg 

; q-qj^qgT[“>]f»iqrr HqmfqafiT^ ^qT^rf^'qiTqT ^q^WTi^t^ilfV 

H^mqWTfqqiT I T?qmfqqiqT ^xn’anfqqi^T' 

qrrni-?:Tf%Tqrrqj»mq, q^»T T^qj ttTh: i' 
q ?Tqiqrr’q> "q q" ^j[~>]qqiT^: ? f^tgr^wifir i niq^T 

fq^rTT^T »Twr »^q q qqqV qqjqumq^Hqrfr tqf^fqqq ^ 

^ o Os es Os Os 

^ ^ qftfqqi ^T^^iqqT ^^Ttr^rr qj l^] qfTqwf^fqqqi i 
qfqqiSfqqfaqqT I qf^g# q qg^qt qiq q i qf^qw qq^ 
qTrrrfqqTT ^qTfll^ qj ^qt^ I qq'srnnfq q-rqifqg^it ?qTfqr4]qT 
qr I qguTqT i qrtq i q ff at qiifqqrr i at fq^tqqrr i "’ qi 
qrfqqT "’ l qi qqrlqqfT l qi fqliqtqqiT l qr TTqq^l qrTTqfqf^- 
qrrfwt '" qr TTqTq^qj^TfTqf^"’ i qi qqi Trwrqqiqi^^ fq qnfr- 


‘ .Mis. hfiffi'i. //'/ eiM^tMl. 

•• CciHjuin.' ( 'ulbw ;i”-ga. \. 17 . 

■’ JVlli: fill n III itnt tl iilfi n! •! l/l/‘'f '■•fiiiijh 
" MS <j> liiKfh < 1 . 

'• ‘ ya >uj)}>be<l HI ni.'it irm 
■'" Supplied iroiu tol UW, 


- vntthif:^ '" 

* \IS, i/initii 

•tn nhf/ii /ift III iijHff/fii/ii . 


’“ S«M« lol. I k\l(. 


“ M^. “init^ 
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I’APKli.s COXTKHil TKl) 


[1]^ ^ m »TT JTT »TT m 

I Wf I JTT I Ml I 

I AT 3RT f^[JO^0l^TTfrraiT I AT ^nf?raT I 

»1T *T«l’R«T^f5T!^ f m Ml 

fsfT^T ’ AT <Tf^ »IT ?n %?re»^Tftf5|iT AT 

m iraf^rn ^^ett 

^?r i[^ iT^fri -erf^ ■ m ' 'H^f^T 

TTWNrlT" I ^[‘Ijf^^^T ^PJRWir^^^TTt ■> I ^fWT^^T 

^ vrwT^ ftr^T ^Tf^i » ^f^fiT i 

NJ ''N* 

f^rftnTT ^ ^ t^^T^TT » firf^m'' i 

K fir^Tftfl^si WlR'sJf^^T’iflffffl^TlT liTT ^ f»T^Tift%^' 
q%^75r<*Taft^ liH ^TTTtVri ^ f^[')jTTJTTTTf^ri I 

^ ^T I xifT^^T I Ml 
f^TfR^T f^WTf?f^T ^ 

^[QO/zJfTft^JT TI^mfir^T ^ BRTWrf^JliT I ^H^T- 

firi iT^fjri ^ ^iTrTf*T?f ’' ^T^T^ai: i 

3rt!3 f^[jj5mfr jf: ^w: i i tsth 

fW^T I I I wt; I RWT: I I W»T: I m(m: ^i-jj: i 

^m: I 4 i RTt®-<Y[3]it: i xwTwm i i ^J'^T 

RT-^ft I TJ^f^'': I I : I fllfpllT- 

frT^:"’ I ?TrnT^T: »1T ^ T1W^T[4]; qrra ^f^T ^T^TVJT: 

^T TlrT^T^T ^'31^ I cpfl fi4f IRT ’Slfa 

I '5^5 »4^5fiT [I] Tl^^T- 

^qTVnf^^^JT ^ f JIT 

frqrr qr qfrjwf^^itfT^^T qfr^^Jiw: ^irq^^TTr^ 

fH^Xjftji^sT i qzj twI^fTT t qfq 

>T^g fir'^T^t fqfJT^[<>| 

W-qinMJSIHJi^f^: lffTJTWTf»T^J!fW^Jfg[q^rraqiTJ!ft^‘’ I ^TTTfVfT- 
JWrr fjTWT^^TiW f^Tf l qfT^¥ Jn^lTTf^^ < I dl I •! q^ffT t^[3J 
^^fjTqiT ^JT^^rr^qjfRi^ ’err^^ itqmfJTwm ^xrnjrrf^^rar 
JT^^^ HTH^^ j^T TTqWT[^]fW- 

y qfijm 'axrrurrf^qi^tMqT ^rffT; i i uq qiJ^ i 


M >•, ti ! tinh-iikrthil th'f 
’ kathatjiilt suj»|)lu'<l in maririn 
■ ISnpplied frniii tdl. IHa, 

' MS. innit*^ hhik-sfiut . 

'* MV\ut. *284. 4S f'hlhlht, not ^n 
'* hJ '♦upplifcl in margin. 


- t\»l. HW lia» rn(!i$ti, 

^ MS. k^trcifl tfftrht. 

" The wording (litlei> in rol. hi//. 
’* Else^^]leI■e futioraptlh. 

" MVvnt. •2S4. 04 •<riuti*if»4Hii. 



Htl I KSl' NIKA liM A V A< A N A 


I ar, 

^ i[T^3r^T ^ 

I ^TTTWr fH[21/0'fTft«^ 1 ^'^f 

Vli^5 i[ ' 

fir^l^t I li^- 

T^T [2] ^TTTftm*T^^T fsT^tiTl^W+^l I 
TTf^^^TTniTTf^^i^Tarnr 

I[^f?I3i^ •i3[;;]xn«ITf^^T TIWWlfjR^TR- 

?r»»n^^^WTf?!^'«iT ^Tnwrf^^T ^^TflT^rrt Tj^srrfir^- 
5TT^n*TT?t^^^Tf??[ j]3i^ ^m'errf^^i^T ^ ^tt ^ 

»lPf5ftT I T:«t tl![<TY^lT ^ffV^IT I 

•3X15f?iqTf^ T[-’j]^^^^TrJI3rr ^qTVrrf^^T 

’^rTnT^T^Tn^ «%5r - I ' ^: 

Jnq^rf^ i i ^ 

^^^mfHif!TfH’'^TqT jrnrf^^ i i i ^ 

TfTt^mt^fT^rr I ^ f%[2]3im flTtrfsrfT^rr i 

^iTT^W: 3rrf83rrefT^*n: g^^T ^^IT: I * 5RTWf%f3iT '%TTt^f^nT^T: ' I 
fjffsnm %fwigiT ^Tf^5RT fHfT^4[sfiT]'' [3] I fT^ 

fjifsfT^iiT^^^iTt »rreT: SfwT^T^^ft flwr: I TTPi^R Tj^ m- 
?f: I TTNf^xr’ I [Ti][4j^TrTt»nw«rt 

?TWr:|‘" iRTXsr 1 ^ 1^:1 ^X-t^TW 1 I 

^gf^ff I ^Tf^si: I ^^»TT[^]f^: I I 

n| lKc|[.'>]T!Tfft flWTg: I I 1 

^Tf^ai: I WffT ^Tf^(*I: I ^^TTfw I I " 

fr[rl^][22/y]^ f^^T ^TTY^r^W^JT: I im ^ Xr:*X ^ 

JX^TWHT WrsXXTT TOfTT XXm’T^siTf rXT ?Xl?T^t^'" IX^f^rfl^- 
^xwxa'Rrr f [’T3r][2]WT ^in^ai ■*nf^f%T(*x f»x^<(!(i: ^twtk 

■IX^5lft'I^XWTfWf^»rR- I I ^t^^xxr^^TTWT ' ' 


‘ >'U|)[i1um 1 1X1 iii;Ui>i!i ' V'*’2iy vf>fi(ii^n^anii/li*ii<i 

( 'iiHjiv ;x<»'irM . \. \~ . S /ff ntff • f tf •'ftft i/'i : \1 V \ xx r . 1) rln'n/il : 1 - t ’>*1 nu . 

|. i(X» 

( 'ill la \'ti<^i:.i . \. 17. ■'' Iff >i^KHn''nifmi rn'tlJchifftfihttm ; \I \ \iil -♦>♦>. |0 ftfiiK-n 

-ii,,)(iya}i : I-t^iiitr. p I‘>1. 

' MS. taryd. ** MS ntif't 

' MVviir. -^Sl. Vi tJ " >V 

'* MS. i’ll fynifiiinfi tO'iff Ilf . 

“' (Julia vag^ga. \. IT. S fltriKohlnnio drihkhifahlut 
Cullavagga. x. 17. S at the end : MVvur. *.iH*i, 1 1 l.">. 

MS. buddhana. • added by a -econd haml. •> not ♦-ra^ed 
‘ Relow, tol. -*^0 I. fifjrff. /.•o//>//./». suhihfiff 



1‘AI‘hli'' < «)\TI!H!I TF.II 


I ^l%][ j]f^ TTtnuT 

I I ^fffT][4]T^^H; ‘ ^T 3?T^'Y 

^T TT ^Tfnn ^T tt wr i»f*T^T 

^T ^T [^T| [ OJ ^ffT 

?T^rrarr ^f^<T <f^f^ ^ 

I fxTT^qTfft 

aifgf?T(?I flTf^r: t^'rerm \IJ4f^aT^ Tl^i*ftmTa*?f5[-2j[W^]«T^: I 
^<aTf% fq^iirtn^ ^ft^r^ar i 

^ff!T^5imT: I - ar^raf ari" ?!ti$Jirrrai ^T[ai]^TaT5RTf*J^ ^T %(?f[;5|- 

I ^ ^ f^]aT53?!iafia^ ^T TfH ai^T gaT?;«r^tT 

aftw^ I gw^?i^ ^T rTTffq ^ TlfTHTf a?Tan 1 4 1 

l^lT^sf^T Wra^^Tf^^5f^^^t?^% I aRf»TOafr?% I 

I aitwf^sj fn^i: ^[ojwih 

v»^fwaT% Tra5^t^an«TfgwtHiar 

qf^gifai ^war anqf^gjTOf aqfw^qssna?: I ' ?rfq%[2.i/>]’5f aH'g 

asTftjft 55rt^w art!^^5*r qi^JI^TEi sRTf^r’*'' 

a^Tfa?^ [ri arifT] g^T5*I^[•2][f^ W5ir 

Wf T ^rqg?! ^T rT^fn ^ aiTTF ^T^fhn 

^TamfHWtr^ I I ' ^ 

araRrlT ^TairTT q^fTT rnTTai^anf ?)T n?if^rftq^n»TarTaiT 

t»fWT: q?!^^ Va^T qiT^Tf4][rIT %]qt f»lWW^ q«5qfT»na*f«TaTr^- 
awurrqqi ^fTvrrqm ^ qifarwqft 

ftffqf^aTTqr^fiaTW arqfn ^^rm] 5 ][t® '«rj^ qf?ifT qTrfqmaiq- 
T^ar^T arqfTT ^aii® tf^raiT fiT%T aratT^ir^W: '" i ftTriwrq 


M V } ul . 280, 'J ii'tfjitkftii}, JO II />*ifffkfi/{ . 18 jnftror(t}i. 8 ti m.^tikti //k 

J. ^iiiinkaiit, t knnsfi/akfint, Wfmitlnh, 17 sutntitlfhl, \i) krtntrtirtnl, hlsiknsffk^tna , 
.1 k^fifiiHftkfim^ 4 fktukn/ok'tnt, .7 kofamhakfiin. 

M4 \ ut. ^.iO. 4 O hhftkfdtti, 71 fdrpttttdm, 72 ipivrujfih, }dn/}ptkri hj . 8) itintdn- 

rnunhim. 70 ayfamikru,i, 77 i-Cil n rilakihim . 82 <iiit/«(/iknm l.'i. 
ya w.ii -.upplied in inar^iii. era-iecl. 

* .Supplied in uuii'giii. 


.Mv \uc. _.ii, u.) (jP /„„«Mh. 07 plHliiiOnn. O'J ij'i,„l'il,h„,diJij<i>ii (kiiudu .. 

.M\ \ ut. 281. 23d, 4, .5. 0, kahknm, yilmikam. Sdpfnhikatii, ynrajjJL-rtkam. 

• CulIavagKa, x, 17, 8. at the eiaJ {dtfhn nkurarnyfnn) ; MV\ ut. 200, 16. patanU/d 
,lhaymah. See Par. , iv, Bhi. Par. i iv ; Wieger. Bouddlnsme C'luuoi.s I. p. 201. 
“ MS. diiyntdiiuniydtaynd4<lhitiid)ii. see fol. 24t». I 
below. 


vxa^tnhlrchhumh, lieiejind i,>l. 24//, 1. ;i ; ^,-e \I\'\iit. 27S. 



lUlIKM MK\HMAVA< ANA 


Wr^T5n»T^fT?TT5!Ir????i; ■ ^T^HWTIT^ ?TfT^TiT3IT 

f»T3nft»1T^TL^f!][-’]»J^ ^^ffT 
qf^ri tlx:Tf^fT??^l3J1T^*?^T 

WT trui ^TflT f^JI[f|][;j]WT: ^T' 

Cn* 

‘i ^T»i%f: I ^T»TW: oRmT5r?i:^ ^T^Tf^rerf^: ' I ^T^TT’er^m^ i 
Tlf?Tf 5 f:^iff gjSrftHT^: I fWTT[ 4 ]’fr 
^qiir*ft I ^fT: fl: I TTTT^ '’ 

^iTWf^TRrr *' ^ ^^5fif'«IfT3l[y]: 

TSfT ' 

" flRT- 

«Tj[24('j](?rrwnT‘' >in^ Tifat^rrr- 

?rrtt*T§R^^ ^T*f»?'anq5i ^i^Tsnpwi 

"S^r^ wf^fi qftTft x?-?:Tf^;T*?TT(5-§T^l 0]J!^ »4^ffT 

TT^^iT <rr^ ' ' »i 

^’5Tfrr?nq'gi^«t^^q irfT^T[4]q3iT isfV 

»|^<?r?nTT5\ H^ffT 

xif^TT qxrf^fWw^iT^JT^T I ^ H ^«rr[r}]- 

^i!r ■^’frarr^^T ' ' ’?ht^ ^MTT»rr% 

^ 31 : I ^rran’^?^% ^rr^iTw i f jr 

I ’^fTT ^f^rTT Tni^T ^ 

^^rf^TraT[5?T7I:TS][-2]^5Xr?TfTJtI-?TBtx?3T^r!^ XX^TflX^ " 


(ihlaiii/o, •?up{»lie(l Iioiii t<jl. '240. .'>. 

‘ <iut/ot*f//ia'^ ^uppliexl in m.n'jrin. 

“ MVvut. 110. 2S. 

^ MVyiit. '224. Kl. 

^ MVviil. '2:24. 14. Fii>l Ijaiid kO infmi-^imttth . «-oi rcM-i n .n t t/tiN/f^, in niar^rin 
'• fra Ilf . . iipani'fhi/ai/iifya':': I /'m//t oaii haidly Uf; x‘ni t net . i at lier ''•''///'? . 
n'l riia>'a^<>k'uj(tiiryah. MVyut. 24.i. \*Cy2 uimn'ulhydfaryah. 

■ > 7 /a "upjiliefi 111 margin. ■* MN’vni 2s).2rf.') 

" Compare Par. I 

" ('om pare Par. I. S. 1 4 » 2o) ^ikklin.'^tljn'itfaiuapaaiiu 
See. for instane-e. <’nlla\agga. p. 244 
' - See 23/>. .'>, 

'•• See fol. 2~ih, 4. 

Sir liere aiifl l»elo\\ -■- ''/i / n> rt-ftty-a arakyl .'‘rtirfi/aprrtfihifh yoyah *'''. 

MVvut. 281. oO. 'f> //ffrittf^na. 

The eorrect reading masikn. .'<ee MV\ui. 2sl. 20 f/H7t*'a)na,yika'h h 
Par. M ip. 47' a/ir*-ka]ntrica/nthfikti. 



1*A 1‘ER^ K (NTRl Hf i K l> 


1 :^,8 


^ ^ »T»r^<TT‘ ^T ^T 

^T^iRHSTT 

Tim TI^T"^ ^T 15*n3T TT^T^railT T^ 

’Tt: f% ^T[sr> ^ 9][^]^ tfl Ti.^^ 

^fT'enTrsnfH^xrt 

t [^f^jL'>]^^ ^'sn- 

TT(% I ^ ^iraiTr&TW HUsrif^Mifft 

ri: HWrfrJXJTflTf^TffT: ■«<TT ^f»?rn ^ [f#n] [‘i V'] 

^ Ti^WTf*!^ ^fgwrsTifr: ' fp uprt ^fwrnw 

| qi; ^ TT [■2]^^^T- 

■ftxT^?^T^-5TT^^WtrrT^»^TO flTWra f'*t TFWT^ 

^^fT »ft: 

%sn^=^^T JiTw >fr; g^ ^f^cn^Tf^f^ t^TiT^tf^- 

1 ?T ^ ^?ftq'5R^T!r cRT^iT f^TWt ^5!?IWTT?^ 

^_fTwrq_.j]w »T^(?pawwt f^wV- 

HnTrqgg^T^fT ^STTim? I l^^TWTq- 

, ^ran][2(i'^]q(^ ^^qgTf»?qi ^qqstr^T^ 

fq^lf^^rr: I fqT'ai^l^TffT: ^rlT ^fRrlT qfW»1T q^r^T 
q TRWTfq^ lT?4]^HfgWT ^q^q^TqT^ q HTfq- 
TT^r: qj: j^q^rfiqqnrR^Titq^’^'^R q«Tfqg i w 

qm" m gqfiSgnqt qR[4]fi4WRqft qjqf^wt qi^Rq^l^qqiJrR- 
^Rt^wvin^qqrqTqfq^qTf^^qqr' i ^^fqfn:<TT?qT 

mqTq^[4]^ wrfq qiparfir i ^- 

^ f%T^^ flirq I fqijq^f?? Wlfq ^Tm^: WR 

q^Trq qs^#R f^Trq. q^tT^Tq; ' fqTTTqT«T, gwns^q" 
q^rfq I ^qR! ^nftfir ■?T^'nrr 

’wirql f^wTwr nftT^Tirr qm^t tqitTqrqt gwri^'Rt ^z- 
qqq-Rt t[ 5^ [iOi] ^^q-RftqwqrrflTfq qr^r^ 


‘ Par. li : M\'viu. '2s\. ’2S liti. 

M\ \iit. ’2*2,1, '2$*j sftt/f' fffuikhyata {th* yynvtmf.lnHaiti ; iku l)alji j^iai’i'* "*11 uto^.s 
pa . ■ * \\ iiai iiieu call thett ot ” w ith di'thunest intent ' (^'ina^ a Text-'). 

' -M\yur. 2K». H‘2 knntah, ptfjllthl. Kamnnn akya. ktnuJahiminnahi. 

* Compare Par. lii (Vinaya. iii. p. 73 .. '• >[S. i'lrltrnl ry(\*u,roft^<\ 

'' Compare Par. iv (Vinaya. iit. p. 9<»i. 

‘ Pali a/a?/i nriyano nadas/t^t tiam . 

" MS, omits. See MVyut l^fiaml 212. 



liH 1 KSf S' I K A l!MA V A* AN A 


I :v.) 


at«r#T«r f^wTT^ fxnrr^«T: fw 

[‘2] ’rt 

TT^T^rfsa I ^rniT f^rr '•TflT’ir: 5 ?tt: fxnrr=^: 

’?rfxi ?rf ^^5rra>q^stiHTf% i [;’>] %t: 
xrrf»T ^er^nrrt^^njfl'^' ^nfrsiwfxT i f^at- 

fwrt: ^z^TT[4]f: mt»rra^nf»T ^^nrrfw 

' ?TTfT(?UTfq mt»rRqt% ?i^fnT 

TTf^?T»fr^ ?TTrr(*IJTfq I ^TJn I'lj 

f^WTT »If>T3IT; ^rLT: fxTlfT^T: WniJT: ^ZlTrl^TT »niT ?TTt?rr- 

^ N* ©S. 

5^XTf5fT- Alf?l?Twft^ m?r<?I*Tf^ ?JJTTq^ I ''"-jrr^] 

?raT»^l»T^tsisrt^T?rT^f^ ’^nwTT 

’ ■RfT[-2]W- 

^T’sTT^ I fw- 

f^^^WT'^n f^q2»f^#srT^T ^T^JTTfi^flTrrm f^wr- 
f^ff ^ [; ! ] f^Tff fT^fl^T^TT 

riT I wrKif«% Tmjr^'* wr^r^ 

flwr; "spwim 

f3r'WT’nsTn*rm<T^^ ^f^ir«jT^w 

551*6) *Tif^TTrTf^«r^ ^^nr- 
f5R555r^ ^rT:q5qT?r^“ ig^f^grTw 

^w“ ^T^^T’erm^ fl?T's)T54S)T ^4^(*r?r- 

?Tf%rrr irfa^ HTTf^»TTT(5^¥T^?T^T »4^frl WT50 TT^^ H^^T- 
^ »T5^t »TwfH ff^^T5Ef t%[;{][^^W] f fw 

WT’Twm^ *rfTVRS)T ^in^- 

’*^50^ f»rfw^w^fT*)^[4] H^frT 5!rr*i50 jrt^rH 
X|TTl%a*)H(gH1^*!*?ll WT5^ rf^ ^ ^ W WUTRTT ’Rl WT- 

Hel'J'V 1 -I ;in»J •» in'nf i-^a iiuiin'h . - >n|)j)lu*<l iti tuntuu) 

fiUlbhij ^ra san " Although he <loe*» iiol jki'",**'.',. * 

■* MVyut. *245. h(M). lhohahl\ • tiHiHinnkf flhor*. 

' MV,\ur. 245. (;oL 

” MVyiU. 52. I t iH'/akyi.-*'f/oJni}, 2 rijsi'n/itht , 5 r>^^i,h,innkn (tjot niKtfn ). 
4 ri/rnfhmdff>hi . 5 rilohiftikn . i> rikhafhtaht (uot rlkhi/O , a «*ltnical error). 
7 rtk.sipfakfi . S ridiKf^hdkn'. 1) U'ifhi . Vidatjdhakft oiiiitt»^-il li\ tlo* '•(•rib*). 

' SfinynfnprutyurtksaimsoinjnCi. wanting in MV\ur 
' sya, ^supplied in margin. Set* .MV\ur. bT» bS. hb. 

■’ A number of aksara^, illegible, in inurgin, Xo in<lj<.*ani.u of the pUn-n wheie 
ihf v must be insertefi. Compare MVvnt. 7 ami 14 

" dbynyi or ryapi. ■ MN'yut. 4h, 2<». MS. ktom. 
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TAi'Klts I oMitiisr I i;i> 


^?rrT'sn [•'< ■«fr^: i ^f^- 

I •rnirrq(^i' w "3# 

■qr qiqgrrr' g^t!rrv^^ qT[ Js , ,^^TqT- 

qTT*Tq?!r jqVfqTf^wq^q f»^q^!ft wrq^wrq^ ^fT«rr'tw 
»!q??rq^TiT^ qi^iqag^qT qqq^jjqq q(q vnqfTq 

1 j]TJT’8it fftqgqq qrTTqr mq: qiTW^q: i 

qrwrqc^q qiwrq^ i ’ fw <qqq^»Tq ^rqq^T qr gq- 
f ra^^q] [;j]^qT '■ qrqqqq gq w qit nq^qq; " qwY%f?tfqifqfq>qT- 
t^f^Tt gi^^qq^qr qr gqq a^^qrqr^q qi q^% 

qq7[- '• fqi[4]fqqqq4^gqq^q7ITqqTqqq^®q^fHqTrftqi2- 

qw# ^Tqqvrrqq qfTwrqqn qrfqwt’' qqqrqwrt'' qiin^S^^T 
gqqqrrq^q['«rrqT][‘)^Tq^q’5n ^q%fTq qurqi 
qiTqftq: I qifiq^q^ WR qrarrq?^ qrarrq?# i '' ^qr w^q^Tf^q 
qqqqr qr gq[fqqj[2H6]^"’ ^qq qrTTfqqrr qiq«ns«( 
q^ qqr qr qqfq fq»qTqiT qi qr^qq fq^snfqqr q^ qq 
qtfqqqqTfqifqqiT rft qrrq q^^ qrrrfqqiT 

#qq^q fqqwt qqqqqgT^^Tqqwrqq qfiqnqwr qfq^Wt 
qqqrqqqft q’JITWgq^qT q^qnq^qeiTqTT qq[qjT][:5]qTT%- 
Tqqrr <ftqqqq qiTqi ^qqqi^ ^q; qT^T^q; i q%3q^ ^R 
qTwrq^RqrarrqM i " |[w ^qqqifqq qqr qqqqi qT gqf [qqqft] 

4] q R qft qqiqqt'- qqi fir^: ?RW f^qq^rqqwtq “ qW 
uq I qqqqr q fqqiftqqq qqa^qrfqqqfi qqq: i qqtqRqqiq'' 

qq -ftLq qTq][>]qqrfe: q^qr qqqqqr qjqt’^qq^qqqr qqr: 
qtqrqt fqfq*flRTTq!t qiqsqqq q^qn ^rq qtqrqqqrq: qq Ttq 
qjqq fqiqrqr'’ qrqqq qr] [•io./Jqrq^^qq^^q [qi] qqj:^qT- 

' ^letriiij! to li*' lilt- coi icrt 1 »*a<lini!'. See alnix «■. toi. -4^- •>. Wt-Iow ‘JS'i 1.4 liS/* J 
* Conij)au,* Bill. JVir i • ara^i ti/tr 

‘ jaiiror — ja)inii</r \V . W. Tli. i. 

' (.’oni[)aie Blii. I*ar w. 

'• Siksasamu<'fa\ a. lo. I. « 

' TiI)et;Mi : '•k\e*> |m <lafi l»u«l int'd dan In Inin l*u d*.‘ lla luilti ■^ii in*' 

l.kati te. 

'' 8uj)piifd in inai^ui 
'* ( ’oinjiare Bln. IVn. li. 

" The text can liar<li\ )«- //d punnr Ithik^utn yd hfuksu/ti i>fii<<i)n 

<nt . (?'. 'Fibctan • van dge '^lon ma <raii djro sln»» ina la plias pliani . . 

‘ (_\>nipare Hhi. Par. m. 

'* paiyantl is ^\anling beltm. fol. 2i><i 'J., and <ioes not (yevin corifM-i 
yani supplied in marjrin. ^ MV\ut. :4<4 

'•'' MS. omits rn. 



mil KSI NlKAItMAV ^I'ANA 1 -ll 

m ‘ ^T%w ‘ 

mt*T 3R[^][-2]^iTT^ 

f^^Tfft »T^ffT I ^siTfW^Tft I W[ fH'f ^ fHW- 

Tfl’fHtr^ m ^T^iaY [w] Th'^: 5ff[?T^][;’.jw 

lifi 

Tr»T mrni5flfw:^J!r " ti] 

i 4]^!T5ri»T5fj: €|-5RTirt 3RT 

^tcti= q H< ^ ^: -ftw XTITT^ fM:?TTT!r wr HT 

^sai^WTJlt [’5tj[')>TTWt 

^>5r?T w^if^i^T- 

^Tir ^ f^^Trft %J[-2!»/>]^Tf^^TH ^TtlftffT 

"' f^Tf^ f^Tf^ flT^ f^ETfxT 

^H^ftT^iTTxirT f>^*' TrffTf^Tw^iTtFBi^] j;] 

Ti?r ^fraritTfSTT ■^[;5]fH’fxft 

‘-' <ft3%?T^ ^T’^T ^arRJTT^ ^>»f: ^f^- 

^T^T ^rr^iTtjf^ I ^nwTW i” [f][-i]f ^ST 

Wr^flT ^^fTT TTalWrftil^n'TWT^T 

fH^WT ITTITIT ^^TT!!T^-Rf7T^[HT!n][ ‘)][^ 

fwr I ^fW ^ST i 

HTf^'sRTir TTsfWT f»TWt»^T^: ■Hf<T^tf^[r!^] [/.(la j 

>TJR<TT 3r«T^ TTSTH^ I ^^TWT^T^frT 

sRimi'ni I fH^«i; i -i 

»rarw<n f^ffhft 'frSIF [FlTFT’JITFT^^FniT^ 

^^][;',]jn^?rr^ ftiFi i ^ 


n Ilk*- llu" L.uil •*<'li:i tiiiiij ifioin F '•ei.-oiul hiin<l'' . 

“ MV\iir. ’27-1 •»• 'I’lb. liun'i 1 >/a*‘ 1 kvi "IhmI «{ra ba. 

Be]{)\v >firif^ ii'(. 'kib. i»]»oi bu -inrohi. MVyul ‘JT-'k uml T''. 
■* MS. i/>=’ii<h'i/ii-iii<'/ . '/ t_‘i .iiC'l ' MS. Dinit'' bhik'-u . 

'* MS. ni^inaiiaiii. 

~ o. olti Nepalf"-*^ foi 111 . ( '.unb .\iM. Ui!>0 t ^ r> ii'.iSi 

'' Al)u\>‘ sai ireiia. 

*' ( ‘onifiave .\r V\ ur . 'ifl I . f)0 ii! k-» j •i.niuN t r ! t fUukkliutii l\ir in 
-" MS prutinijati. 

' MS, pt atini«*rjai i. 

' /> ]< tlonbt till. 

'■ See iibo^e, liiK 4k full 



14-2 


I‘AI*KI1.S fONTKlin TKI) 


ttsih: i ^J[4]wwr?iT5iffra*n5T^ ^riq-xflq 

^’T WT iT’TWfn 

ir^H- jfTf^rrorir 

flTTF 2 fi[T^^JT I ^ f»rf [••’>( I/^T^: ^T]Tfq^rl3i: 

irt^srr^Tmr ffsf^^iWT 

ffsf^^WT ’^TT^Tf^^WT ‘ 

Tr^H]r-^]’^'’^^f^T5rf^»TTirra fjT^ gsr 

1 ^ f»T'^n?jT fjj^T'nRYs^ ^ fYf^fT^ T?f?Trrf^fT3i ' 
^Tf«T [ftT’^^grr'fHWfl-nRYs i 4] XTfT^TT^f^gW^WW^TfW^ ' 

*i3r^rn ^ir^^yr ^Ti^T»!ji<4Hrff[«fij»nniTL'?T 

■?i‘^ »ng?rrflTrr fiT^T i 5 ^ t*5 1 wr^ J [ ■> 

fHW^ar [^Ji^jrn 

*< T ^<n *t^ 4 TTT*t 1^ TT’^H ^TWTLWT^«Tf^»1WT?I - 

r 4 if/]flt!r ftr^T 1 ^^iTffrwHTFrm f^r^^siT wig^- 

»jJiq]rrr »ITdqT*(*i(lS?fr TT^TT 'qrqTXirr^T’TfhqfflWTq 

»< T «nr r *< w ^rrq^q ftr^i qrwtm qif^^di'iH^[‘V [;'> . 

?(?rr^T^ q] tto i i ‘ 1 "' ’q^TT ^ H^iqffr ^dq- 

qrrq7^^q^rf%^q irqf^ffrw»«WTqT '’ ^^rw^nraRr 1 

[4] [q^HT: qidq ^]wrT:: 1 ’Rrrasan ^ wr^- 

1 ■^fqfTarr ^ qfH^fqff^ 1 qir«qqi ^ qtddrf^^ *^f*^?TaiT ’t 
q[fwfT!^] L ■'»] [^ ' ?^fl^]WTfiTi ' . . . . \ qirT*1T irraqi: I 
MT^id qqagrwq^nq? 

[ . . . xiq][:Sl/-]qqf%?ftq^]WT qfda^.q'-qr ^qT]vrrfajaiiqT qfd- 
^qT»9T»TT^rn^»9T qqqiiFtarqq^^ -sjrH-dgqq qi^wr 
['*.... ][•*'[ .‘" . . . q^l^sqrt^wwr I 

‘ MS. oiiiii" aciiruN iiKiU\ii. Sec above. - MS. nmu-. 

MS j)aiih]ia^a\ itunievaimamike ; sec above 
* It' (in doubtful. 

■' See MVyut. ’ib*). 17 aud '*iVj ttlic order of lIjo .Sraiiuuiakaraka dliaunas is 
diliVreiil ) : [-t-injr. p ob. 

'’ The rea<huj4 is [>i'obably .sramutuvlhuryn/ntilj . 

■ Oiilv the iit){)ei- [Ku r of rive ak^^aras 1 - visible : bdmnn 1 - douldtul. /- 
^ ill I. douittful. 

*' Compaie Pfdi : f(hnjii>* itft {htlndnihuia (iiinSftmpnnnH. 

*" ntra kfH(i)n>h/<lii\ prn}rt(ptiiya'n'\inpm}n>iijtl ' 



nil I KM NIKAUMAVACAX A 


14 :^ 


f^[ . . . . ][;]][ .... -PTf^jfr]^ >n«»rr*i ■!rrfn*ft'^^T[^]iT 
[^]t- ^ w ^^rTWTTT’if^fTsm ^ farTTJrf^msrr ^ 

iywrt*T% ‘wsrrf?i^BT^[T ^f^i][4] [jn^irr 
^irrwTf^^m f 

^ -gtrrwrf^^T ' j^^fT ^wr[ •• ••][•>][ 

... ] l^TRTfT ^qT«rrf^5F?JT ^ l^TRT ^qWTTTS^T I H 

U^PTf»l% ' ^WtNi I ?nr7T\Wcf^ ^ . . 

• • ][=^‘2"] 

)jo 1"! pi oljiil^k* : Itht H !H*-rf' < oinjj.ijuie - ,///'/. douliifiil. 

■ Six nk^aiu" eni'jed. ('mupnic lot iho nioaniii;^ Sik^i-aimiCM a> .i .‘5»> 1 

{iyf»rti<((i,i}na rtnffi/K^Oiii/i'u} >. 
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HYMNS ro KHAN- YIN 
By A. D. Walev 

rpHE following liyinns are written, one on the back, the other 
^ on the front of a picture in tlie Stein Collection dated 
A.D. 910, representing Kuan-yin and two donors (register mark 
1919. 1. 1. out 
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(1) Great is tlie Law-King; his manifestations boundless. 

<2) He roams tlirough the Six Ways; wlierever there is sorrow 
he brings liis aid. 

(3) When thought of, he comes to lielp at any time, 

(4) To cure the pain of all that in Jambudvipa dwell. 

(5) Mysteriou.s. hard to discern, yet always at one's side ; 

(G) To suit all men's minds he has shapes immeasurably many. 

(7 ) Those that reverence liim from delusion are freed ; those that 

bow before him see their days prolonged. 

(8) May loved ones dead escape the .slough and caldron ; 

(9) May in them be fultilted the Bodhisattva’s desire, as his 

shadow may they enter the Western Clime ! 

(10) May loved ones living through endless ages prolong their 

lives ! 

A 

The meaning of ^ in couplet 9 is obscure. The character is 
used in certain technical Buddhist phrases (e.g. ^ [^). but always 
in composition. Possibly it may mean “ by his light ”. 

phrase which appears to have puzzled 


even 
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M. Cliavaiines, is explained a passage in tlie ^ ^ ( Malia- 

piajnaparainita-shastia, Kyoto edition, case xix, fasc. 9. f. .38i. 

^ lU man 

•'In order to explain tlie meaning of ‘ kalj^a ' Euddlia said, 

‘ Suppose a stone mountain 4,000 leagues liigh wliicli is ciossed 
IjV a man of infinite longevity once in every liundred years. 
He wear.s a garment of .soft, tine material whicli brushe.s the stone 
eacli time lie eome.s. In the end he wears away this great .stone 
mountain altogether. Well, a ‘kalpa’ is even longer than that 
would take. Hence the term ‘ kalpa-stone ’ or ’ stone-kalpa 
is used to express inimen.se periods of time. 

B 

fi) ^ ^ m ia H ^ ■ 

m ^ m m in ^ . 

(••5) B ^ » 1$ tPp 

w n m if m m- 

•h M ^ M m 

hi ^ m u ft r± • 

i$ m C M ± 

0"J H ^ ± 5c ^ ■ 

(1) All things born are unstable as a lightning-tlash ; 

I 2 ) In a moment they are de.stroyed, for they have no permanency. 

(3) But the Compas.sionate Kuan-yin rescues creatures of every 

sort ; 

(4) In love how deep and tender slie builds a bridge (to 

Salvation) ! 

(5) Spending the deeting wealth of this world, I have made her 

true image, 

(6) The beams of her light flashing and glinting in the splendour 

of a coloured painting. 

( 7 ) My onlj’ prayer is that the dead may be born again in 

Paradise, 

(8) That, escaping the pain of the Tlii'ee (Evil) AVays, they may 

mount to the Heavenly Halls. 

Note 

The use of 5c ^ as a synonym for ^ occurs in the 
^ ftp ^ Ifi “Description of the Temples of Lo-j'ang ’’ 
(sixth century) and in several Sutras. 
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Map illustrating Indo-Bantu (Kolarian, Basque, and Bantu) Migrations from 
Lower Bengal to Great Britain and South Africa. 



THE BASQUE DECLEXSIOX : ITS KOLAEIAX OBIGIX 
AXD STRUCTURE 


]]v THE ^YAl! Office ' Cen.sou ' of Santali, Basque, 

AND Bantu [iy](J-19]9] 

(WITH PLATE. I 

[Tlie chief object of tbii^ preliiniiiafy canter in tlie field of 
Bah(|ue Philology is not to attempt any exhaustive treatment of 
the Eas(pie Declension, which easily lend.s itself to a great wealth 
of detail and complexity, hut to ])rove from a juirely grammatical 
standpoint, and as hrietly as a reasonable condensation of the 
subject will admit, the fundamental identity in the structure of 
the Kolarian and Basque declensions whieli is the result of their 
common origin.] 

SVNOPSIS 

Eskuara, " the Basque Language — Its direct derivation from 
the Munda or Kolarian languages of Bengal — History of the 
Declension — Distinction of Cases by the u.se of sjiecial suffixes — 
Kolarian case-endings in Basque — History of the Nine Cases — 
Nominative — Vocative — Genitive — Dative — Accusative — Abla- 
tive — Instrumental — Locative — Comitative — The Dual and Plural 
Number.s — Paradigm of the Case-endings in Santali and Basque 
illustrating 105 Rudimentary InHections of the Noun (singular, 
dual, and plural). 

IManv a pessimist smit with a touch of reflective melancholj’ 
has sworn that Basque is a peculiarly difficult language to learn 
or understand. Be 3 'ond question, its structure difl'ers so much 
from that of other European tongues that the amateur student 
soon finds himself in an unexplored world of primitive thought 
where he wanders alone without a guide, and is ultimately lost 
in a labyrinth of verb-forms and dialectal vagaries. There is a 
reason for it.s idiosvuicrasv'. Eskuara, or the Basijue language, is 
a derelict in Western Europ)e which belongs to the same 
agglutinative ty 2 )e of speech as do Santali, Mundari, Kurku, and 
other dialects of the Munda or Kolarian family’ of Bengal. x\nd 
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K<U..iRHN 

S \STAI.I 

H vsylO, 

Nomiiiiitiw . 

. , The root 

The root 

I’he root 

Genitive 

. 1 (11, >j, kito, )r)i 

<(, (III, khott, 

r, (’)i, k<>, )yfi, i 

Dative . 

. thf‘n, (!(’. qa 

tJicn, tc, ki- 

Ian, III, ka 

Accusative 

. '['he root ; : <i<' 

The root ; kc 

The root ; k 

Vocative 

. ' (ti fjiretix or siilHx) 

c, hi’ (iiretix! 

li (surtix) 

Ablative 

. cde, (h( 

I’ll’, /-■ 

t‘ r, i 

Instrumental . 

. (h> 

tP 

z 

Locative 

. re 

n> 

Vil 

Comitative 

I <ir)n 
. (IRO)H , 

^ 1 <ir)H 

■iiimi’f, sv/ii 

km, sail P' < kM’ii 

Plural Number 

. ■ ko 

kn 

rk, k 

Dual Number 

. 1 ko-m 

kn, 

ki, rhi . : 1 (•'*/. / 


II, — Kill] i iiH^nhirq 

/ iirii’i’l ions of till’ 

A'oa 11 



S\sr\i,i 

H >• 


1 Simple 

The root 

The root 

Nominative ■ Indefinite . * 

mit’ ten, eka (a, one) 

The root + ik (a, onei 

(Active . . 1 

ak’, uch’ , ik' , ich' j 

ek, k 

("Simple pos.s. 

an, n (for ii) 

cn, n 

Pronom. poss. 

t (an ablative) 

^ (an ablative' 

Poss. animate . i 

ren, re 

ren, re 

Genitive ,, inanimate \ 

rcah, leak', ah, ak’ 

ren, re, ko 

Local . . : 

a, ija ( < ai, </) 

a, e (< ae < III) 

Relative . 

khon (an ablative) 

ko, tako 

•Synthetic 

khonak’, khoch' (an ablative) 

cko, etakn 

/Simple 

ai { > ae, a) 

i (< III) 

! Possessive 

then 

tan 

. Definite loc. 

te 

hi {> ti > t) 

, Indefinite loc. 

tiite 

tahi, tarat, taint, rat, la! 

1 Prepositional . 

ke, ken 

ka 

' Synthetic 

thech’ 

katii, ritii, tain 

/'Simple 

The root ' 

'J’he root 

Indefinite . ! 

mil’ ten, eka (a, one) , 

The root + ik (a, one' 

Accusative - Terminal . 

am, VI (for m) 

in, n, e ( < ij) 

Prepositional . 

ke 

k 

•Synthetic . i 

dam ( > dae) 

rik 

Vocative . . . . 1 

E + the root i 

The root + d 

•Simple . . ' 

etc, t ( < ede, ed) 

ez, z 

1 Relative . 

khon 

ko (now a genitive) 

Ablative - Definite loc. . j 

etc 

cz, z, dik, tik 

1 Indefinite loc. . 

tdete 

tank ( < tadik) 

Synthetic 

khonak’, khoch’ 

tako, tzako, rako, lako 

^ Simple . . ! 

te ( < de) 

tze, ze, z 

Instrumental i Indefinite . : 

teye 

tzea, tze 

'•Emphatic . j 

teqe, teqi 

tzea, tze 

Definite . . ’ 

re 

ra, la 

Indefinite . i 

tare 

tara (now a dative) 

Locative ■ Temporal . ' 

at ( > il) 

0 ( < an) 

Prepositional . 

en, n 

in, n (for n) 

^Synthetic 

\ tere, reo 

tara, ro 

^ Simple 

' sam-, sail-, san-, som-, sao 

kill, ki, zem- 

Comitative v Indefinite 

j sue 

sam ( > eh nil) 

(Synthetic. 

• samet, samit, snore, sciote 

kisnn, rekin 

Plural Number 

1 'The root + ko, they + case- 

The root + ek, k, they + 

Dual ... 

endings 

case-endings 


The root + Cai.they-I + case- 

The root + ki, chi, zi + 


endings 

case-end in us 
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by virtue of that descent Basque occupies a position isolated 
from all other languages in Europe and Asia, the mystery of its 
origin proving an insoluble enigma to all who have sought to 
trace its affinities elsewhere. 

While it would be fallacious to argue from superficial 
observation alone that Bastjue is exaggeratingly agglutinative, 
as it is claimed to be, it employs prefixes, infixes, and suffixes in 
a manner and to an extent that invite comparison with no living 
European tongue. Host grammatical and syntactical ideas in 
either Bascjue or Santali can be e.xpressed b}' their means, and as 
the simplest suffix readily joins itself to others, wherebj" new 
suffixes are formed to express new ideas and distinctions, each 
one is welded into an elaborate and conq)le.x postpositional 
system that seems to be the peculiar heritage of the Kolarian 
family of speech. The fundamental idea of the root-word is 
expanded and enriched by this addition of agglutinated suffixes, 
or is specialized according to their delimiting functions. They 
have a defiitite order in the word-structure, yet few of them 
in Basque have any signiticance apart from their functions as 
s^’iitactic particles which depend on the wo7ds who.se meaning 
they modify or develop. But in Kolarian speech, which may be 
supposed to approach more nearly in form to the common 
mother-tongue than does modern Bascpie. the majority of the 
nominal case-endings are elements with a definite meaning of 
their own, some of them being independent syllables which are 
themselves declinable. For example, the word fhea by itself 
means “a place”. Joined to a noun it forms the dative case 
with the sense of " to , and when idiomatically used with the 
Verb inenn, “to be," it conveys the idea of possession, e.g., 
u'l-tJu'H 'uit^nak'a, “ I have it " ( = Latin n? ast rnihi). As a noun 
Ihi'H can be declined (cf. gen. sg. flien-yen : ablat. then-klion^ 
etc.) as are several other simple case-endings. Thus, from the 
locatise suffix rt-. “in. on, at. are formed the declined forms 
rc-n. ri'-iili, re-ak', ‘of,’ which tlistinguish the genitise. Where- 
fore, as regards the rudimentary class of suffixes affecting 
declension which uill alone be discussed here, though in a general 
way, their number is relatively small compared with that of 
compound suffixes whose number is legion, and their importance 
is more or less circumscribed by their grammatical functions. 
The chief of these are as follows: — 
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BasijCK 

sign of the plural nuiiiher 
(lit. they). 

chi, or .sign of the 

dual nuinher in a few 
Tioininati ves. 

I:. suffix which denotes the 
subject of a transitive \ (;rh. 


/■'«, on, each, by (with com- 
pound and declined forms 
gu-n, ga-nn, go-:, gon-ilik, 
go-tik). 

liu, go, from, of, than (with 
compounds kiko, t:uko, for ; 
roko, towards, etc.). 

-n. of, in (with c<jmpound.s 
^u,-)i,in; /ri-?<,with; peon, 
under ; horfhan, in ). 
ro, at, on (with compounds 
rako, VO ho, run:), 
ren, re, of. 

Ian. to (lit. place). 

-v:, -z, by, with, from. 


.S.ANT.AI.I 

ko. the plural suffix (lit. theyi. 

kin, the dual suffix (lit. 
they-] ). 

d)' , an impersonal suffi.x 
distinguishing the concrete 
nominatives from their roots; 
e.g. hhugo-k’, a. hole, cave; 
hohu-k' , head ; ihi-k', water . 
oro-k', house, etc. 

kc. by, each. 


klio-n.kho-ch’ , from, than, sinct;. 

-on, of. 

re, at, on, in, after. 

ren, re (with compounds reoh, 
reok’ ), of. 

/hen, to (lit. place). 
ete, te, by, witli, from. 


Kolarian Case-exdixg.s IX Ba.sque 
If in any summarized account of the Kol and Basque declensions 
we compared the case-ending.s of Bascjue nouns with those of 
representative Kol languages like Santali, Ho, and Hundari, we 
should find that the points of resemblance between Basque and 
any of these considerably outnumber any .superficial ditferences. 
To explain the fact is mor-e difficult than to state it, but supposing 
that Basque has held its position isolated from alien forms of 
speech since ever its history began, one may well believe that so 
conservative a language would not readily admit of sudden or 
radical changes in its grammar and inflection. Hence, so far as 
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the old declension is concerned, Basque may be said to stand in 
much closer relationslnp to Santali than does Italian to Latin or 
Enoflish to Anglo-Saxon, for it has maintained to this dav 
most of the features of the original Kol declension— quotes ob 
i ncepto. 

I. Xominatife 

Both the nominative and vocative cases can be treated 
together, as they are alike in Santali, the simple roots being 
unmodified by case-endings of an}- kind. But the ends of most 
substantives are usually rounded off with a vowel, the majority 
of nominatives thus becoming dissjdlabic. The following 
equations will illustrate this point more clearly : — 


SANTAia 

Bhcd-ua, a swallow. 

Dundu, an owl (onomatopoetic 
for *tu7i-tun). 

Ghariva, a sparrow. 

Mar^nar, a species of poisonous 
centipede. 

Meht', met’, the eye (iov *mghi 
< *s-7nghi). 

Merhet’ , iron (for 
*'meh't(j. < *s-meirta). ■ 

Fila, the spleen. 


Basijve 

Ehii. elo.c (for *Balv:n ). 
Honntz (for *tzun-tznn). 

Choarre (for *c}Lorica). 
Matmiixi'a, a spider. 

Begi (for *7ngi < *s-mgi). 

BiDxUn (for < 

*s-m€rt7n). 

Bare. 


Whereas the Santal nominative may be either definite or 
indefinitive, Basque draws a distinction between them by adding 
the vowel-suffix a, the, to the former, and bat, one, a, to the. 
latter. Thus Ave get : — 

gizon ( < *gizom), man ; gizon-a, the man : gizom-bat, a man. 
It is usual for nouns in the indefinite declension to add the 
suffix -ik to the simple nominative or root, the postposition, 
apparently, being none other than the obsolete numeral ik, Ika. 
one (as in hama-ika, eleven!, used as the indefinite article. Whence 
Idrrik, the indefinite nominative of hn\ earth, its active foim 
being I nr rek : and so with sky (indefinite, ccriL-iV,- ; active, 

zeruk), and chori, a bird (indefinite, choririk: active, chorik). 
The identity of meaning and function between bat and ika is 
thus patent enough, but their special use as suffixes, corresponding 
in Santali to the numerals m it and eku, a, one, which are similarly 
emplov'ed to denote the indefinite form of the noun, was obviously 
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iiivented t(j promote grammatical clearness and precision. Theie 
can be no doubt whatever that such a clums\' method of 
distinguishing subject from object is an original and modern 
feature of Basque which has resulted entirely from the loss of 
accusative endings, and has been adopted to avoid the conse(|uent 
uncertainty and confusion in the sentence between the two cases. 
The indefinite character of the suffix is always made clear l)y the 
fact that it links itself to any part of speech which is the subject 
of a transitive verb. Compare the following instances; — 

X(-k <lnf pgHuif‘n, I shall do it. 

Oro-k dulcie, eveiwbody knows it. 

Mintdu /lun-ek didnri itsupoa, igprlh'd pzicddena undu rrem do. 
This world is like the sea, where those who cannot swim 
must drown. 

II. Vocal 'n.-c 

The vocative, or the case employed in addressing a person or 
thing, is always the root and the same as the nominative, but an 
interjection is commonly added to lend it emphasis as well as to 
distinguish it from oblique cases. The vocative in Santali is 
invariably rendered by the prefix E! or eho ! and in Mundari 
and Ho by he! which is, strictly speaking, an interjection. 
While, however, the vocative is generally preceded by this 
interjection, which is treated like a prefix, it may also be suffixed 
to the word it qualifies if necessary, eg. Baglfe, he! Take care ! 

( Ho dialect). And this seeming uncertainty among Kol dialects 
regarding its proper position as an inflexional formative indicates 
that there were doubts of ancient standing in the native mind 
whether it should be considered solely a.s an interjection or treated 
as a kind of nominal case-ending characteristic of the vocative. 
The latter view appears to have found most favour among the 
Basques, for they have rendered the absolute vocative case of 
nouns by the suffix d, without recognizing its true character as an 
interjection. The active vocative is distinguished by h, like the 
indefinite active nominative and accusative: e.g. IlH' ! O thou! 
Compare the following equations in Basque and Santali : — 
Santali E hadarn, O man ! = Basque gizon-d! 

,, E hadam-ko, O men I = ,, gizon-d -k ! 

E aja, O grandfather! = „ aiid, O father ! 

As a vocative postposition which was originally a simple 
interjection, this vowel d in Basque bears a curious resemblance 
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to the alif in Persian, which appears in nouns as a vocative 
ending. It seems to liave no connexion witli any supposed form 
of the definite article, and its particular u.sage in Basque as 
a vocative ending is a .strong argument against the established 
views of those scholars who hold that this survival from the 
Iberian declension is only the definite article d. the. whereas it 
is clear that the vowel-quantilie.s are ditferent. and their original 
forms and functions are distinct. 

111 . Gciitlii'c 

The usual suttix which distinguishes the genitive case in 
Santali and Basque is rcn, of, and this is added to a word when 
the following noun de.signates an animate object. But when the 
object is inanimate, the Santal suffix is ah' or a ii (or their 
compounds real’, imiii), corresponding to the Basque suffix -ka. 
For example : — 

A. Sant. t<iniji-ren kora, a child of dod = Basq. Jainhoa-reti 

hanr. 

Sant. I'ora-ren <joroin-a y<>. the child's grandmother 
= Bas<j. ha ur-rc'ti aata-tjoi/a (lit. child-of juother- 
grand). 'jojja (for *ijoniai). an obsolete root only found 
in the words for '‘grandfather, grandmotlier, grand- 
child", etc., having been originally employed as a prefix 
like the analogous use of tiie prefix gac- in gaz-ama, 
gaz-a ltd . " godmother, godfather.’’ 

B. Sant. .'Cnaa-reak ti>U-l-i>. the stars of heaven. 

Basq. zcra-l'o izarr-i'i-I: (lit. heaven-of star-the-they ). 

In both languages t<j-day there is a tendency to disregard this 
fine grammatical distinciion, yet its observance even partially, in 
Basque and Santali is sound evidence of the anticjuitj’ of 
a grammatical rule in prehistoric Kolarian grammar which was 
invented to discriminate carefully between persons and things, 
and things animate and inanimate. As samples of the confusion 
resulting in modern speech from this neglect of the rule, the 
following comparisons will suffice; — 

Sant, dhart l-ren j"f-ko. the nations of the world = Basq. 
raundii jcnde-a-h. 

Sant, guju' umid-re. in the shadow of death = Basq. 
er'aAza-ren itzal-e-a-n. 
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Sant, l-har-7'en hhidi, a sheep o£ the flock = Basq. 
artlialde-ko urdi. 

As regards ordinary composite terms whicli are treated like 
single nouns, no possessive particles or connectives are needed to 
distinguisli the component parts ; e.g. : — 

Sant, ora kisdr, a householder = Basij. eche-jaun, echcfiun. 
Sant. Sin-hunga. God (lit. the Spirit o£ Bayspring) = Basq. 
Juhiko, Jlnl'u, God, Jehovah. The dialect forms JountguiJat 
(Guipuzcoan) and Jangoiko (Biscayan) are h}' some Bascpie 
scholars believed to be plural forms of Jaiiiku, and by otheis 
Jainko is considered an abbreviation of Jauiigoiko. d'he 
correctness of the latter view is upheld by the true etyniologt’ 
of this compound, which Santali explains to ije from Juink-, Jink-. 
Jin-, God, and an obsolete word *Hongo, *wong ( > *iiviko > 
oiko), a spirit ( = Sant. honga, a spirit, to sacrifice to a spirit, to 
worship). A diminutive and weakened form of the latter root 
occurs in the Labourdin word Ingume (for *Ung-nm€), a little 
spirit, the spirit or night-phantom which is supposed to watch 
over sleeper.s. 

When the first part of a compound word ends in a consonant 
and the second begins with another, Basque unites them by 
a “ binding-vowel ”, the indeterminate a-sound, which discliarges 
the same function as the connective (-vowel {izafid) in Persian 
compound-nouns or e in Hindustani. Cf. emtz, resemblance, 
unG-e-/i'o, similar ; hut, one, hut-e-tako, together; goiz, morning, 
goiz-e-tik, early ; edegin on-e-ko gizonu, a man of good character. 
But from certain survivals of an archaic usage it can be proved 
that e is not a connective vowel but the relic of an old genitive 
ending which was a rival formation of the suffix -ren in Kolarian 
dialects. Thus Mundari, Ho, and Kurku regularly form their 
genitives by adding ft (Kurku i/d) to the root, the compensatory 
lengthening of the vowel enabling us to infer that its prototype 
was probably at. Possessive adjectives in these dialects are 
formed from the personal pronouns by adding d, where Santali 
has )’€?!, while Bas<iue compromises by using both. Cf. ; — 

Sant, in-ren, my (lit. I-of) = Ho aing-d ~ Basij. en-e 
(for *in-ut), and ni-re (for *i)i-re). 

Sant, in-ren sadom, my horse = Ho and Mundari 
aing-d sadom = Basque en-e zaldi-a or ni-re zuldi-a. 
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From tlie l;oreu-oiu;y explanation of tlie history of tlie possessive 
adjective ene, niy, in Basijue, it will be readily apparent that we 
liave here a survival of an obsolete case-ending in e, whicli 
identities itself with the Kol genitive ending in a, and ouglit, 
therefore, to be carefully distinguished from the indetenninate 
j-vowel, to which it has neither etymological nor grammatical 
affinity. In some compounds it appears in its earlier form a, as 
in hhtr-u-iuun, to-morrow-of-dat', i.e. the following dav' ; and 
this interchange of a with e can only be explained in one of two 
ways ; either r is a weakened and later form of «. which was the 
original form of the Basque genitive-ending, or the sounds 
a and e ditl'erently represent the diphthong w ( < ai), which was 
the primitive form of the Kolarian genitive-ending, whence are 
derived the postpositions d in Ho and Mundari and //u in Kurku. 

A rival genitive ending, but apparently one that was seldom 
used, was the postposition t peculiar to the ablative and cognate 
with -0 in Basque, winch also marks the latter case. This, 
however, will be discussed under that particular case, because, 
although it appears in many compounds (e.g. haru-z-Ictil, lunch- 
time), and after befhe, full, with ail the force of a genitive, there 
can be no doubt of its identity with the ablative suffix. The 
same holds true of Sautali, which creates its possessive adjectives 
by jtretixing its ablative to the personal pronouns; 

e.g. i-in, my (lit. of I), t-u.m, thy (see p. 1G9). 

Another sign of the Basque genitive is -n or -c/t, which is 
tacked on to definite and indetinite nouns. The Biscayan dialect 
employs it in both numbers, as in semi-n-toi, of the son ; rjizon-en, 
of men; and in all the dialects en (,for *ek-en) is the usual suffix 
for denoting the genitive plural ; e.g. cliori-en. of birds ; han-en. 
of these ; hilen hexta, the feast of the dead; ZH-en, your; iiy-eu, 
their. The genitive singular, nevertheless, is more commonlv 
formed by the Kol suffix of, which is a compound of the 

locative suffix re, in, on, and the possessive suffix en, n, of. Hence 
are derived the genitives seme-a-reii, of the son ; lurren. of earth. 
Basque scholars suppose that this )■ belongs to the definite article, 
regardless of the fact that the absence of the article makes no 
diti'erence to the suffix, as in the words fa /■-)•(' a, of earth ; zern-ren, 
of heaven; Fedro-rea, of Peter; where we find the bare root- 
word united to a simple suffix which is identical with the 
corresponding suffix -reti in Sautali, 
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But even in the genitive singular the simplest form of the 
suffix -11, or -en is not unknown. It occurs, for instance, in 
expressions like Jaiin-a-en fjnt:i-a-c, b}- tlie grace of tlie Loril 
( lit. Lord-the-of grace-the-by ) ; /lun-eii h((dh-<(n, in Ijim, lit. l)e-of 
side-in (Labourdin dialect), where the Souletin dialect would use 
hnr-fan and the Guipuzcoan he-re-ijan : and in many verbal 
nouns, and a few compounds like igande, Sunda}' ( i.e. eJdt i -\-n + de. 
sun-of-daj’). Moreover, both Santali and Basque Inive retained one 
of its special functions as an adjectival suffix indicating 'possession ", 
or some inherent quality which is vested in tlie root-idea ’. e.g. : — 

Sant. ocArZ-nu, wealthy (lit. wealth of); iipnt-an, Inn ing 
a father ; turimre-un, having a .sword. 

Basq. oz-en, sonorous (from o/.s, noise); hehni-ii. weak; 
ilhav.-n, feeble: lUiu-n, dark: legii-n, len-n, slippery; 
nr/i-in, ar-in, light, easy : hi-a.n, twice : azke-v, la.st. 

Some adjectives and adverbs prefer its compound form ren. 
but in not a single instance is the presence of the detinite article 
remotely suggested ; e.g. o.lde-irn, in comparison ; from nZdc, 
a time, period ; and tlie ordinal numbers which are formed by the 
suffix -garren. as in hi-garren, twice; hirur-gnrren, thrice; 
contracted to Ittcren {h.ivur, hidur-^-kn -\-ren). 

By means of the comparative method, accordingly, we are led 
to the conclusion that the genitive case in the parent speech from 
which Santali and Basque are collaterally descended, was formed 
by one of three suffixes, -of, -u, and its compound -ren {lov re n). 
Very early, however, in fact before the period of final separation, 
the Basques and .Santals had begun to confuse the ablative 
with the genitive and the genitive with the ablative owing to 
their divergent interpretations of the exact values of certain 
suffixes. The suffi.x -ko means ‘\from ” in Basque, which now 
employs it to denote the relative genitive ; but that its primarv 
function was originally that of an ablative-suffix is made clear bv 
its Santal cognate, kho-n or kho-ch’, from, the suffix which forms 
the ablative. On the other hand. Santali creates its possessive 
adjectives out of the personal pronouns by prefixing t-, which, as 
will be discussed later, is the characteristic ending of the ablative 
and instrumental cases and corresponds in Basque to the suffix 
tik or dik, from, a compound suffix derived from de, te, from, of, 
and of, by which a second ablative is obtained. 
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The resultant confusion between such cases, as instanced b}- 
the Santal possessive genitive in i-{ = Basq. ablative in tik, ov 
dik) and tlie Basque relative genitive in ho (= Sant, ablative in 
hhon), suggests to tts tliat the reason why tlie genitive came to be 
confounded with tlie ablative was because of the various meanings 
attributed to the ablative suffixes. Furthermore, the history of 
such compounds as ren. reait, reah’ in Santali, and dih and ren in 
Basque, exemplifies liow new distinctions of prepositional meaning 
came to be expressed b\' inflecting and then agglutinating 
monos 3 ’llabic suffixes to one another^ — a grammatical method of 
aggregating suffixes which must have begun long before Basque 
had finally lost all connexion with Bengal, as certain of the.se 
compound suffixes are still used in common bt’ Basque, Santali, 
and ilundari. And no doubt it was this elasticitj- of their use 
for they were not fixed absolutel}’ to particular cases as would 
have happened in inflectional languages — an ela.sticitv’ which 
explains best .so notable a diversity. 

I’lie principal genitive-endings common to the Kol and Basque 
declensions may be summarized tiius; — 

KoL.iKtA.N B.^StiVK. 

1 . d1 ( > il, lid). 

2. )i. dll. 

d. ren, re. 

4. [hho-n, an ablative suffix.] 

5. d ( > t), an ablative suffix. 

IV. Dotive 

The forms of datives in modern Kol languages have been 
reduced to ttvo in number, the invariable case-endings being then 
and te in Santali and te and idle in Mundari. But in an earlier 
stage of development several extra suffixes were added to 
distinguish more subtle shades of difference, for the fact that the 
dialects Ho and Kurku emploA- quite different dative-endinos 
from Santali leads us to suppo.se that originally the number of 
datives exceeded those now in use.' Basque itself has four datives 
— the simple dative, and the datives of place, direction, and 
change. The first ends in the suffix i, which corresponds to the 
preposition “ to ” in meaning, although lacking the functions of 
a preposition ; the second ends in the suffix -tan, as in cerii-ftni. 


(< i < uc <. 

n, ett. 
rcu, re. 

hn (and its compound tahu). 
[:, an ablative suffix.] 
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lurre-fan. to heaven, to earth ; the tliird in tarn or tala , which is 
a compound o£ the pronoininal particle fd and the suifix ra or la, 
towards, as in zeru-iara. lirrre-iii ra ; and the fourth in tarut or 
taluf, which is a double-dative and an extension of the preceding. 
So far, then, as modern Basque is concerned, not less than f(mr 
datives may he claimed to he in common use, only two (jf whicli 
are worthy to he considered primitive — those in i or fan. 'i'iie 
others have acquired their sense of ‘-direction” from the locative 
sufBx ra or It(, to, towards, which is still preserved in its simplest 
form in a few words like 'inendiala, the west flit, hillwards); 
rskela, north-east (lit. leftwards); and e(jo-aI-ile, south (lit. the 
place towar-ds-the sun). Besides these ordinary suffixes there fail 
to he noted a few with special functions which are no longer 
connected with the Basque declension. 

1. Dative in In origin this ending is probably deiived 
from an old locative in ai or ei ; whence its combination with the 
locative suffix -re to form the compound dative-ending -ri. 
'riuis we get in Bas(jue (jlzon-i, to man ; to men ; and 

the temporal adverbs ora-i, now (dative of ora, hour) ; hrth-l. 
always (dative of 6ehc time) ; mrri, soon ; and ctzi, tlie day after 
to-morrow. Its compound ri (for *re-l = Sant. 7’e + ca, nc, r7 ) is 
seen in datives like ui-n. ln-rt, zu-ri, to me, to thee, to you ; 
while both suffixes -t and -ri commonly appear as infinitive- 
endings, indicating thereby that such verbal infinitives were 
primarily regai-ded as nouns in the dative case. Occasional! v it 
is used as a suffix in nouns of place, where its force is entirelv 
that of a true locative, e.g. ano-i, a manger (lit. food-place) ; 
ata-i, lobby, vestibule (from *atal-i, door-place). 

The modern Santal dative-ending is a true locative, but the 
suffix corresponding to Basque -i appears in verbal infinitives as 
-a, and in adverbs as ai, ar, or a, and rarely i. Compare hedh-ai. 
all round; endr-ue, three days hence; ghari-d, next, again (from 
(jhuri, time); dur-a, soon; hol-a, yesterday; and lad-a, hal-i 
( for recent, modern, present, now; an old dative of /uiC 
state or being, condition, present circumstances. From this last 
word has also come the adverbial locative lad-e, thus, in this 
state, which has produced the adverb lud-a in Basque (and 
njid-o for jal-an, in its sister-language Zulu), both meaning 
“ so, thus. ’ and both being locative datives derived from a 
Kolarian prototype */, id- (whence Sant, /ud, c/ik/ ), circumstance. 
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case, condition, state. A reduplicated form in Santali is Jiala- 
lni.li, equal, e(pialized (lit. state to state), which has produced in 
Eas(|ue the adverb hula-hcdo or hxda-linlit , equal, similar, alike. 
In the Guipuz.coan dialect its form is middling, so-so, like, 

both nouns being assimilated to the nominative, although one of 
them was certainly an oblique case like the dative. The Bas([ue 
case-ending -i is thus seen to be a locative suffix corresponding 
to an obsolete Kolarian type oi. of which Santali makes u.se of 
its variants oi, u.e, t'l, e. and i mostly in archaisms and temporal 
adverbs. 

2. Dative in -tan. That in early Basque this suffix was 
a noun of independent meaning can be proved without difficulty. 
As a noun it occurs in the compound word zcr-tltnna, a district, 
province, shire ; from zer-, zerra, a piece, fragment, something 
cut: and *thu}ni, an obsolete word for land, country. Among the 
Iberians of France and Spain the word was widely known and 
used. Hence such compounds as Aqn i-lania, the country of the 
mountains; liasti'-ta-)iin, the countjy of the woods: Lune-tunia 
(Portugal), 2'nrde-iania, and so on. This dative-suffix was, 
therefore, regarded among the Bas<iues as a noun, which signified 
place, locality, country ; and although modern grammarians treat 
it as a simple dative, one may observe that in such common 
expressions as zer-tan, wherein; and ontzoik iincontdan , the 
ships at anchor, its primitive force as a locative is clearly 
implied. 

The antiquity of this Basque usage may be gauged from the 
fact that Santali forms its dative by the same suffix ike'll, which 
means place, locality. As a noun it may be declined ; e.g. 
fhen-nen. of a place ; tken-kkon, from a place ; and when 
combined with the verb vieua. to be, conveys the idea of 
possession; e.g. in-tkeii rnenak'a, it is to me, I have it — 
a peculiar idiomatic expression that is frequentlj’ emploted in 
Kolarian toimues l)ut universallv in the derived Bantu dialects. 

O */ 

As nouns have no gender in Santali. when it becomes 
necessary to distinguish between animate and inanimate objects, 
or between pei-sons and things, the form of the suffix is varied 
slightly — fken being the dative-ending for nouns in the first and 
second declensions, and ie for those of the third. Thus we have 
I'ora-then . to the boy ; but hnrn-te, to the mountain. At tii'st 
sight one might be inclined to think that the first is a longer or 
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inflected form of the second, but tlie difference in the character of 
the initial consonants, the one being an aspirated cerebral th and 
the otlier a hard dental stop t, is against the theory of their 
connexion. Furthermore, in dialects like Ho and Mundaii, the 
dative suffix -te and its componnd fate are used in a way which 
proves conclusively the independent origin of fe and flien as 
dative case-endings. Mundari has three dative-endings, -ihen, 
-te, and its compound -tdte, while Ho and Knrku make their 
datives only in ke. Hence there is as much difference between 
the postpositions ke and te as between fe and then, the first of 
these being derived from an archaic Kolarian prototyjie *i/c, 
to, from which Ho has obtained its dative in ke, Basque its 
obsolete dative iiv -ka, and Bantu languages tbeir prepositional 
prefix ku, which forms the inflnitives of verbs. The same 
particle runs through Aryan tongues as a preposition governing 
both dative and accusative, but on this score nothing need be 
said of a fact that has no relevant interest here. 

To illustrate the use of the different case-endings in Kolarian 
speech, a few examples will not come amiss. In Mundari the 
dative has two endings, one in -te, which is called the Definite 
Locative of Motion to, and another in its compound tiite, which is 
called the Indefinite Locative of motion tovords: e.g. Bir-te, to 
the forest ; hir-tdte, towards the forest. As previously mentioned, 
the dative in Ho is formed by ke, and in Kurku by ke or ken. 
Thus: Ho ing-ke, to me = Kurku in-ke = Mundari aing-flten = 
Santali in-then. Compound dative suffixes in Ho are tdte and 
sate, towards; and tore and sdre, to, with, beside, near; e.g. 
(de tare, to us ; idi-iktr sdte, to the mango at the deep water. 

To form man}- of its adverbs from other parts of speech, 
Santali makes use of the dative-ending then, to ; and also the 
other postposition te, into, towards, which is derived from an 
earlier Kolarian prototype *de, towards, and totally distinct from 
the dative-suffix ke, to, of Ho and Mundari. Thus we obtain 
three classes of adverbs like the following : — 

1. Sant. sanam-f/(cn, everywhere = Basq. oro-tan (lit. everv 

place); oka-then, near what place. 

2. Sant, /mn-te, thither (to yonder); no-fe, hither (to this) ; 

tayoni-te, hereafter, afterwards, behind, to the rear ; 

en-te, in that direction. 
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From these, iu turn, it is no difficult matter to obtain 
adjectives after the possessive suffix -an or -n is added ; e.g. : — 

no, this ; no-te, hither ; no-te-n, of or belonging to this ; 
no-te-n-l'o, those of or belonging to this (place). 

The synthetic form of this suffix, which is almost prepositional 
in character and function, is kite in Ho and Mundari, where it 
is made to serve the purpose of a second dative. It is derived 
from the pronominal particle id and the prepositional suffix cZe, to, 
towards. In Bas<jue this compares with datives of the third and 
fourth class in -tarn, -taht, and -tarat, -tukit (contracted to -rat, 
-hit by dropping the pronominal particle -ta). Minns the infix 
-rd or -la, which denotes direction, this dative-ending would 
exactlv accord with its Ho and Mundari cognates, i.e. Mundari 
-td-te = Bas(j. -*tat (for *td.-tH). In its simplest form the 
Ivolarian dental postposition *de, to, is rendered by -iu, which in 
modern Basque is employed to mark the verbal infinitive, just as 
the Ivolarian guttural postposition *qe, to, has come to distinguish 
especially the verbal-infinitive in Bantu. Thus we get ihatz-tv, 
to carbonize, from ikatz, coal ; hlro-tu, to be vexed, from hira, 
vexation; tZesfei-fu, from deslei, squint-eyed, cognate with Sant. 
tliesra, squint-eyed, from the root thesa, close together, touching 
each other ( = Zulu locative e-duze, near); hatu, to unite, from 
but, one; cliahal-du, to flatten, from dadjal, fiat (Sant, chepre ) ■. 
and so on, with innumerable other examples. It also combines 
readily with other nominal case-ending.s like ri, ki. ka to form 
the compound infinitive suffixes -rllii -kitii, and -katu. ’ When 
compounded with the pronominal particle -ta, the verbal suffix 
becomes -tdtu {= Mundari -fd-fe), the superfluous locative infix 
-ra or -la, which has probably crept into the dative case at a 
comparatively recent period, being conspicuous by its absence 
from the primitive compound. Cf. ur, water, ur-tdtu, to water ; 
uorrio. remorse, scruple, narri-tdlu, to irritate, incense ; hurho, 
an oath, burhas-tdtu, to swear ; odol, blood, odols-tatu, to stain 
with blood. In a few adverbs the root-vowel has been weakened 
to t, as in ackiti henceforth, hereafter (^lit. to the back or rear; 
from atze, back) and iirru-ti, far (lit. towards the distant or 
remote; from urrun, far). In such cases the weakened form -ti 
has clearly been derived from the old suffix -tii through an 
obsolete intermediate form -tii (i.e. tu > til > ti). 
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3. The third class of adverbs in Saiitali is distinguished by the 
archaic guttural postposition *qe, whicli appears as -ke regularly 
in distributives where Basfjue uses -Jm, and the clieck-sounds 
~ch’ and -t', peculiar to Santal speech ( = Basq. -k and -t), the 
interchange of which points to the velar character of the guttural 
and the presence of the dental vowel e or i which followed it. 
Hence l:e is for *qne. A comparison of the following 

examples will illustrate the simple mode of forming distributive 
adverbs in Basque and Santali. 

SaNTAH BA.SyCK 

-ke m'd' , one by one (lit. Baud-kn, for Ixtt-iui-kti hat. 
one-to-one). 

Sue-ke sa, by hundreds. Ehun-ka, for cli^in-ku ehun. 

Din-ke din, daj' by day. Eqnn-ka, for equn-ka egmi. 

Serma-ke serma, year by year. Urthe-ka, for urihe-ka urthe. 

Likewise, w'e obtain the Basque adverbs c}(oria-ku, drop by 
drop; 'pochin-ka, bit by bit; nrhats-ka, step by step, the custom 
of repeating the noun having fallen into desuetude. That this 
was not the ancient mode can be seen from the .Santal examples 
quoted above, where the root-word is reduplicated but kept apart 
from the obsolete dative case-ending ke, to. In the Ho dialect 
reduplication takes place without the intervening -ke, the 
consequence being that many compounds are so atrophied that 
they are not always easy to analyse. Compare the distributives 
mimiyad (for viiad-muid), one by one; momorea (for morea- 
iiioreu), live b}' five ; haharia (for beiria-haria), two by two. 
Withotft this reduplication such distributives would not be 
grammatically complete or intelligible, and if its use is considered 
superfluous in Basque, the reason can only be that the Basques 
have forgotten the datival function and significance of the 
inflectional suffix ka. 

In other instances, Santali forms many adverbs by the final 
check-sound -k’ (sometimes -f, with wdnch it readily interchanges), 
and a comparison of these with their Bas<jue cognates seems to 
show’ that the same interchange is admitted in Basque. Thus, 
from the following equation : — 

Sant, androk’ sandrok’, hither and thither = Basq. mn’et 
zarret, to right and left, 

we draw the inference that final k' of Santali is the relic of the 
obsolete dative-ending -ke, which has interchanged with -t in 
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Basque because the guttural was originally a velar, followed by 
i or e. Similarly, hurai'. hudrttk’, with great force, and its 
reduplicated form heharich’ for *hii i l-huriclt'. Other examples 
in Basque of adverbs ending in -i are chich-t, quickly ; Icka-t. 
except; and cherren-t, lively. Again, there is a numeious class 
of verbs in Santali whose infinitives are formed by the check- 
sound ch’, a palatalized form of which may be similarly 
derived from this guttural monosyllable *qe. and intei changes 
freely with the check-sound t\ Thus we get nsu.f , to 

weep; and (deck', alet\ to scold, blame, fiom ale + qe (= Basq. 
tdaiu, to scold, blame, from uUi 4- tn). 

Finally, we have di.stributive verbs in Basque in -l.aiii, which 
combine the infinitive suffix -in with the distributive words 
})receding it, e.g. ortz-lM-t^l. to bite (for orl~-ha-i>rtz-iv). from 
ortz. a tooth ; synonymous with ayin-le egiiiAo bite (for agin-ke 
agin egin, to put tooth to tooth). Of similar composition are 
chekekatu, to break small (from ckele, small): hihotdadv , to fret 
(from hikotz, heart); musxirkaf^i. to root up earth with the 
snout (from musii, snout); Mann-ikaiv , to kneel (from helau'ti, 
knee), kurra-katn ( = Sant, khodrao), to grind; kitzikafii. 
kilihdn ( = Sant, gutln), to tickle. 

Comparing now the various dative-endings which we ba\e 
shown to be common to the Kolarian and Basque declensions, 
although not all of them are seen to perform their original role 
in the deelen.sion, we may note tlie following six : — 

KoI.ARIAX B.VSQCK 

1. Sant, ai, ae, d, i (simple locative). i (simple dative). 

2. ., then (local dative). tan (local dative). 

3. ,, fhech’ (synthetic or double ri, rita, katu. 

dative). 

4. ilundari te (definite locative). ta (infinitive dative). 

itatu (infinitive dative). 

•). ., t<(fe (indefinite locative"). tarat.tulat, rat, led (nomma] 

( indefinite dative). 

6. Ho,Kurku /re(prepositional dative), ka.kc (prepositional dative). 

Y. Accar(d(ve 

As both Santali and Mundari have assimilated the accusati\e 
to the nominative, the context alone can decide the position of 
either. But that this is an acquired carelessness of speech seems 
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to be proved from the survival of obsolete case-eiidings which 
have onoe defined the objective. Ho and Kurku, for instance, 
add ke to the nominative, as in binij-ke, a snake; ivrj-ke, ninij-ke. 
me ; am-ke, thee ; ini-ke, him ; but as the same suffi.K serves also 
for the dative, its identity M’ith the Kolarian postposition *qe. to. 
already discussed under the dative, is bej’ond all question. We 
are thus bound to conclude that this prepositional suffix governed 
both the dative and accusative, while its use in declension was 
bound to make a clear distinction between these cases and the 
nominative. 

Basque treats its accusative like tlie nominative and forms 
the so-called indefinite accusative l)y the guttural suffix k, ik. 
which is identical with that of the indefinite nominative, e.g. 
liirrik, earth; zerurik, heaven. This is used only when the 
noun is in the indefinite form, and is the characteristic suffix of 
the indefinite plural as well as singular. Compare the accusatives 
in hururik eztu, he has no sense ; and aterik ate dobilen baten, 
of one who goes from door to door. The same may be said of 
adverbs in -ik, which may properly be regarded as the indefinite 
accusative cases of nouns and other parts of speech. Compare 
dan-ik, since (from *tan, an obsolete word meaning ‘'time”); 
urai-dan-ik, henceforth; betki-dan-ik, alwa 3 ’s; which are true 
accusatives, as are also the perfect participles active of verbs 
which are distinguished by this special suffix, e.g. jun-ik, having 
eaten ; al-ik, being able, possible ; Ucus-ik, having seen. From 
this it becomes patent that the active participles of transitive 
verbs, which closely corresponded to the ablative absolutes in 
Latin, were treated like adverbs, a feature of the Basque con- 
jugation which has made datives of its verbal infinitives and 
<3.ccusatives of its perfect participles. 

The terminal ending ke is also used in Santali to denote the 
active verbal suffix by which the conditional mood is formed, but 
whether it has the same origin as the prepositional case-ending 
ke, to, is not quite clear. It corresponds in Bas(jue to the verbal 
suffix -ke, the sole function of which is to distinguish the pre.sent 
and imperfect tenses of the optative mood, e.g. : — 

Sant, in hatao-ke-u, 1 should take it ( lit. I-to-take-should-it ). 

Basq. I might have; n ecu -At, I should; n ioa-Av, I might go. 

That man^’ w'ords formed their accusative bj' adding sonant 
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-m to the noniinative may be inferred from tlie variety of 
adverbs with tins case-ending, as well as the analogous use in 
SaTiserit which formed its accusative and many adverbs by the 
same means. To this class belong the Santal adverbs din-avi, 
daily (accus. of din. a day); Iral-om. next year; ]tol-k(d-om, two 
years ago; sat-om, two years hence ; sop/o(-?/i, entirely ; ntJtn-m, 
conse(]Uently ; nugii-rn, stealthily ; mn-um, all. wholly (accus. 
of *mn-, whence gen. sg. snn-ak', instanti}', at once = Basq. 
gen. s«'. hnt-e-tako, together, at once: dat. S'y. sun-i, again); and 
.‘iln-ain, exactly, truh’, which is cognate with Basque ain-ez, 
trul}', verily, the ablative of si/i, fact, testimony. Terminal -vi 
of Kolarian speeeli always appears as -n in Bas(jue, and this 
invariable rule of the terminal nasal applies also to sonant 'in 
( Sant. -(<))(. -o)/i ), which passes into the Bas(jue sonant-vowel c 
(for •/(), or in. n consonantal. I'he probability is, therefore, that 
Basque adverbs ending in in. n were originally accusatives 
in terminal nj. Thus are explained the words beh-iii. be-in. once 
(for *bat-H < *bek-in < *t^-ln^.■-^nl) : lelieu, bni, soon, earl\-, before, 
the accusative case of an obsolete noun *leli€, meaning “ the 
Front " (cf. Sant, hdm, in front of, before, to be before); and 
chnn, hundred, a contraction of *kehnn ( < ^seun < *^.nin). which 
ill .Santali becomes sne, hundred, a contraction of *g(iin-am 
( < sm-ni), the accusative of an archaic root Min- expressing the 
idea of completeness, entireness, fullness, and etymologically 
connected with the comitative suffix *qscin. 

In certain instances this adverbial accusative was strengthened 
by prefixing the pronominal particle tii to the sonant. This 
produced -dam in Santali, which seems to be similar to the 
analogous use of tlie ending -darn in Sanscrit. Compare 
the following ; — 

Ek-dain, at once, instantly, from eka. one ; atid mon-dam, 
every day, always, the accusative of an old root vion. day, which 
is preserved in the Basijue *inon, day. as it appears in the 
compound biar-a-mon, the following day (lit. to-morrow-of- 
day). When the terminal nasal is dropped unaccented e 
remains : e.g. nir-dae, wholly, absolutely ; sed-ae, formerly, long 
ago; and sa-dae ( = Skt. su-(fu//i), always ; but soe-dom, mean- 
while, for the present, and sa-dam-ad, continuously, without 
a break. 

Compared together, then, the case-endings which marked the 
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aiicieiifc Kolai'ian and Basque accusative aiiglit be brietly tabulated 
thus •. — 


SASTAJ.t 

1. Same as nominative. 

2. HI (-a in, om, in, e). 

3. I'C (for *qe). 

4. dam, due (for td-m), syutlietic 

accusative. 


B.ASQUK 

Same as nominative. 
in, n, e (for u t. 

ik. 

rik. 


\'J. Ahlat'ire 

The special suffi.K attached to the .Santal ablative i.s khan, or 
khoch’ , from, since, for; e.g. burn -hknn , from tlie mountain; 
boTpe serma-khon, for two or tluee vears (lit. two-three year- 
froin) ; hola kboch' , .since ye.sterday. It enters as an element 
into the adverbial conjunctions ko-hn^ when, and ko haji, how 
often, the simple.st form of the root being ko and corresj^onding 
to the Basque postposition ko, from, of, which becomes -ijo after 
n and n. By its aid are formed a numerous class of adverb.s, 
e.g. oka.ddion, whore-from, whence; on-khon, therc-from, thence 
( = Basq. iioii-f/o). In Basque it has a synthetic or double form 
which is obtained bv agglutinating the two ablative suffixes 
and -ku. Hence we get Bin'ijos-ko, from Burgos; (dperve-ko, 
alpcvre--.kv, useless, vain; he-z-ko, a low tide; (joi-z-ko. a high 
tide. Both and ~ko are clearly ablative case-endings, or they 
would not combine without negativing or weakening each other, 
and this progre.ssiou of suffixes is in accordance with an un- 
written law that the primarj' case-endings, when agglutinated 
to each other, must be of the same class and perform the same 
functions in the declension. But, as some latitude is allowed for 
locatives which mat' belong either to the dative or ablative, the 
latter can readily associate witli case-endings characteristic of 
the former and vice versa. Whence are obtained the compound.s 
kiko, for ; lako, because ; fzako or ko-tzat, for, because ; and rako 
towards. 

Xowada^-.s the chief function in Basque which the suffix -/,<< 
discharges is (1) to mark the relative genitive; e.g. cbori -tnko, 
of (a) bird; chori-ko, of (the) bird; chorie-tako, of the birds, 
zeruko, zern-tako, of heaven. 

(2) To form posse.ssive adjectives and nouns denoting the 
agent or instrument; e.g. edm, house; co/(c-/io, domestic ; lema, 
helm ; lema-ko, steersman. 
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(3) In addition to these functions it possesses a third which 
only Santali and Basque share in common, namely, the formation 
of the comparative degree of adjectives. When two objects are 
compared, that with wliich the comparison is made is placed in 
the ablative. The Santa! ablative suffi.K Ichon has thus the force 
of a higher degree of comparison wlien it is applied to the 
adjective, and in the collocation assume.s the meaning of “ than ' ; 
e.g. non do ona I'lum nu(rufn//’a, tliis is larger tlian that ; 2 )uth i 
renk' khon thntjii renk’ ftotwn, tlie memory is better than a book. 
The Mundari and Ho dialects, however, whose ablatives end in 
e/e or te, form the coniparative degree by this second suffix, e.g. 
ora-ete darn salangi niena, the tree is higher than the house. 

It is curious to find that whereas modern Basque follows 
Mundari by forming its ablative In’ the corresponding suffix -ex. 

it compromises with Santali by having preserved its method 
of forming the coniparative of adjectives. This is done bj' 
combining the ablative suffix ko, go, from, than, with the definite 
forms of adjectives, as for example : — 

Handi, great; hatidi-a-go, greater (lit. great-the-than). 

Gn(i, little; gnJi-a-go, less; gor-a-go, liigher ; gei-a-go, more. 

There can be little doubt, therefore, that this suffix -ko which 
marks the so-called relative genitive in Basque was originally an 
ablative case-ending like kkon, kho- in Santali, and must have 
been taken up into the genitive only within recent times. Both 
were true ablative postpositions meaning (1) from, b}’^ ; (2) than ; 
and it was by virtue of their varied meanings that thej’ so early 
acquired the function of forming the ablative as well as the 
comparative degree of adjectives. This was not difficult wlien we 
know that ko- or khon signified " than ” in Santali as well as 
■ from”, and although the corresponding Basque suffix ko, go, 
means “from, of”, but never “than”, its ancient significance in 
the latter sense must be inferred from the use of this suffix in 
forming the comparativ'c degree. Strictly speaking, we ouoht 
still to regard it as an ablative suffix as it is almost equivalent to 
Latin a, ah, from, without canying any definite possessive, 
partitive, or relative quality ; but a.s all Basque grammarians 
regard it as the sign of the genitive exclusively, it is well to 
emphasize that its true history as an index of case relations is very 
ditferent. 
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As already mentioned, the Mundavi and Ho ablative case- 
ending is -ete, which is apparently an extended form of the 
instrumental suffix -te. The former dialect makes use of two 
case-endings, one in -ete which designates the definite locative of 
motion from, and the other in tdete or tddte, that is, the pro- 
nominal particle td compounded witli ete, which designates the 
indefinite locative of motion from. Its original form seems to 
have been e-de, and from this is directly derived the Basque 
postposition ez, z which marks the ablative. It is much used in 
the making of adverbs and adverbial expressions ; compare hitzez 
hltz, word by w'ord ; hevaz, then ; herariaz, purposeh- ; gauaz, by 
night; gunez, witliin reach; egunaz, by day; hurxiz ikasi, to 
learn by heart ( = Sant, horo-te siUinat); zer-ez, because. 

Like the suffix ko, now used as a genitive ending, this ablative 
suffix has sometimes a genitive or possessive force when used as 
an infix in compound nouns; e.g. Ixira-z-kal, dinner-hour (lit. 
time of food); lot-ez-}i>ime, a legitimate child (lit. body-fi'om- 
child); where the aljiative assumes the character of an incipient 
genitive, just as it also does after the adjective hethe, full ; e.g. 
ztiu)'i-z bethe, full of sores; keznrrez hethe, full of bones; after 
the verb orhitie, to remember ; e.g. hilez orhit tidi, be mindful of 
death; and after gan, above; e.g. gnziaz gafi, over all, and 
similar compounds. 

While Santali has but one form of the ablative and Basque 
three, the Mundari dialect, as already noted, makes its ablative in 
-ete or -tdete according as it desires to express the definite or 
indefinite locative of motion from a place or object. Analogous 
to this formation in Basque is the simple ablative in -ez, -z, the 
definite ablative in -t 'dc, and the corresponding indefinite ablative 
in -tdrik, e.g. : — 

(a) lurr-ez, from earth; lurr-a-z, from the earth (simple 
ablative). 

{h) lurr-e-tarik, from earth ; hirr-e-tik, from the earth 
(indef. and def. ablative of motion from). 

zei'iL-tarik, irom heaven ; zeru-tik, from the sky (indef. 
and def. ablative of motion from). 

Similarly, with the words gan-dik, from ; non-dik, whence ; 
non-gandik, from whom; haste-tik, from the beginning; echee- 
tatik (for *eche-ak-dik), from the houses. This affix -tik is really 
the obsolete preposition (e, rfe, from, of (Lat. ex) combined with 
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the guttural suffix k, the contraction of ko. which has been 
previously discussed ; while tnrik may probably stand for ta-dik 
with change of intervocalic d to r which is not uncommon, the 
pronominal particle id- being the same as that used in the other 
suffixes -fdrat, taint, or Mundari tA in tAete, etc. The problem 
remains, therefore, to decide whether Santali formerly pos.sessed 
an ablative in -ete, te { < *e-di’, *de) like Ho and Mundari, from 
which the Basque suffix -ez, -z is directly derived, or else had only 
the single form in klio, khoii. 

Archaisms of speech favour the view that the old Santali 
declension had certainly an ablative case in efe, te. as well as in 
kho or khon. for we find a true ablative in an adverb like tayora- 
te {— Ho taium-te, behind, afterwards; lit. “from the back ). 
In this instance the idea conveyed by the instrumental suffix is 
remote indeed. So, too, is it with the po.ssessive adjectives which 
are formed by prefixing the ablative t- affix to the personal 
jironouns ; e.g. t-ik, my (fe+oi, I), t-am. thy {ie + am, thou). 
t-'de. t-uhen, o\n- : t-aj>e, yonv: <-(diO. their ; where Basque would 
use the genitive case of the pronoun (see p. 1.551. Compare the 
following constructions; — 

.Sant, iii-ren, or t-iu, my, mine = Basq. 'aeu-re, iii-re, my ; 
'nlve-a. mine. 

.Sant, am-rc'n. or thy, thine = Ba.s<j, en-re, hi-re, thy; 
h ire-a. thine. 

From such examples it is obvious that .Santali had originally 
an ablative in -te which was afterwards taken up into the 
genitive, just as the ablative in kho, khon was adopted wholly as 
a <:enitive endin" in Basoue, while -r also is coming to liave the 
foi'ce of both genitive and ablative. A careful distinction should, 
therefore, be drawn between the instrumental case in -te and the 
now obsolete ablative suffix -ete or -te. Its unmodified form as 
a preposition in Bas(|ue would seem to be -te or de, as found in 
the combination iik or dlk, from, since. From this synthetic or 
double ablative suffix in its uncontracted form are obtained such 
compounds as men-deko, a subject, slave (from men. power), and 
jaz-teko, clothing (from junzi, to clothei. 

Among the chief case-endings, accordingly, which can be 
assigned to the ablative, a comparison of Basque and Kolariau 
speecli would include the following — 
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KOI.ARIA-V 


BASyi'E 


1. Sant, ko-, whence Ichon, 

khonalc, hhoch’, from, 
than, by. 

2. Sant, te, t, from, of, by 

(possessive genitive, abla- 
tive, and in.strumental >. 
b. Mandari -ete (definite loca- 
tive of motion from). 

4. tiiete (indefinite locative of 
motion from). 


ko (possessive genitive). 

fe, de, t, tik, dik, deko (definite 
ablative). 

ez. : (ablative and instru- 
mental ). 

fui'ik (indefinite ablative). 


VII. IiisfriDnenfoI 

In Kolarian languages this case is commonly confused with 
the ablative, and no broad difi’erence between them ever seems to 
have been recognized. Its distinctive suffix is te, by, with, 
through; and by its aid a large class of adverbs is formed and 
nouns derived from verb-roots. It appears to be only the 
hardened form of an earlier d or de, analogous in Aryan languages 
t(j tlie Sanscrit ablative-ending in -t and Old Latin -d, whose 
primary function was to denote the agency, instrument, cause, or 
means by which anything was made or doiie. Thus we get in 
Santali the following instances: hote-te, niye-te, by means of; 
en-te, for, because; enka-te, by this means, thus; sao-ie, ga-te 
with; h.Kjae-te, along with, including; vi.mil-te, with cloud.s ; 
cf : rinulte sennae dalop chaboukat'o, the sky is all obscured 
with clouds. 4Yhen combined with the possessive suffix a7i, ?), 
the adjective-forming compound -ten is obtained ; whence 
compounds like sadom-ten-ren-ko-hor, cavalry (lit. horse-with- 
having-of-they-man ), and /«>r-(e)i->'e)r-A'o-/(OJ’, travellers (lit. road- 
with-having-of-they-man ). 

No instrumental case can now be traced in Basque unless we 
are to suppose that it has been merged in the ablative, a sup- 
position not illogical if we consider that such ablatives as huru-z, 
by heart (e.g. to learn bj' heart) = Sant, boro-te (instrumental 
case of boro, heart); on-ez, on foot (from on, a foot); hidez, bv 
means of; and zaldi-z, on horseback (= Santali and Mundari 
sadom-te), ought rather to be regarded as true instrumentals. 
That is to say, the c-suffix here signifies by the agency or means 
of, and does not convey the sense of •' from, awa}' from ”, which 
belongs to the ablative. In old Basque, therefore, the declension 
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of nouns must undoubtedly have had an instrumental case in 
which, as we have shown, still finds expression in a few 
idiomatic words and phi-ases. When combined with the definite 
article a, the, or tiie possessive suffix n, in, it produces tzea and 
~en,ov tzen. B\’ their means Bas(jue is able to form so many of 
its verbal nouns and infinitives ; e.g. <jal-dn, to lose ; rjal-tze, loss ; 
//(d-fcen, to lose ; t7, dead ; il-tzen, to die; tn!r?(,dry; anzu-tzen. 
to diy up; bizi, life; hizi-tzen, to live; and the verbal noun 
hizi-tze hiz\-tz<i, living, subsistence, means of livelihood. Such 
infinitives cannot be regarded as other than verbal noun.s, and 
any anal 3 ’si.s of verbal nouns like loss : subsistejme, 

and of infinitives \\\<.e farfalzea, to beat, strike: icJiedarratzea , to 
prune, lop; Iiortzkitzen, to gnash the teeth; iniaurtzea, to shell 
peas; nunzalzea, to banter, ridicule ; niedfirafzca , to gain, profit, 
will show that thej' are simply abstract nouns in the definite form 
which are distinguished b^'a suffix similar in origin to the Santali 
suffix teC, an abstract noun-suffix made out of the instrumental- 
ending te which is emploj'ed to form abstract nouns : e.g. hendc- 
tef’, blackness ; nutran-fe/’, the greatness ; geVirf , the thing cut 
from get’, to cut. 

Hence it is certain that this Bas(jue formative suffix fze was 
original I}’ ii\strumentai in character and function, like te in Santali ; 
and tiiat b\’ this suffix verbal nouns were regularly formed out of 
verb-roots — a method that iuts always been followed in Kolarian 
and Basque speech. And if m\- readers have followed me thus fat- 
in the argument so that the\- are able to trace the similaritr- 
between the Koiariatt and Basipte instrumental suffixes (Sant. 
te = BaS([. fze, z), the\’ will now tijid it less difficult to transport 
themselves in spirit over an Iti.storical gap of mant- thou.sands of 
j-ears back to a pre-Xeolithic era when Kolarian tongues were 
Equatorial and had not yet migrated northwards into Bengal ; 
and the\' will learn .something more of what is perhaps the most 
interesting of all the ca.se-endings known to the prehistoric Kolarian 
declension. 

By means of the infixes ii, p, and the instrumental suffix de, d 
(now invariablv- hardened to te, t except in a few archaisms). 
Kolarian languages have created for themselves quite a host of 
deriv-ative words which have enriched their vocabulary to a large 
extent. Yet it is extremely doubtful if at a very remote period 
this method of infixation was so gcnei-al as it has since become 
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for otherwise Basque ought to show greater evidence of its use 
than it does to-day. Furthermore,, so far as noun-formation in 
Basque is concerned, the importance of infixes has long ago ceased 
to exist, and in archaisms where the instrumental suffix is still 
retained as an infix in verbal-nouns, its former complete inde- 
pendence from the root itself is completely forgotten. Herein 
lies an important difference betw'een modern Kolarian and Basque 
speech, for whereas the infixes in the former express independent 
meanings of their own, have special functions assigned them as 
parts of speech, and are easily detached from the root-words in 
which they lie buried, their cognates in Basqiie do not permit 
infixes to be removed from the roots without annihilating the 
e.xistence of the woids. 

Consider, for instance, how un-Aiyan is the common Santal 
mode of deriving nouns and adjectives from verb-roots by infixing 
the consonant d or t, the instrumental case-ending de or te, which 
sigjiifies the agenc}’, object, cause, means, instrument, or thing 
resulting fro3n or produced by tlie condition or act denoted by the 
root-word. As already discu-s.sed, it is also employed as a prefix 
for the special purpose of converting the pei’sonal jjronouns into 
possessive adjectives. Thus are formed hotor, fear; from Jior, to 
fear; Jwtolo, entrance, from bvlo. to enter; eto/mj*, beginning, from 
ehojj, to begin ; rotolc, a seam, from rok’, to sew ; nutum,!^ name, 
from num, to name ; and hudo/m,», man, from an archaic root ham, 
horn, Inn ( < *ghoin, *ghm), meaning apparently “ to abound, to 
be prolific.” Santali does not explain this archaic root clearly, as 
it is apparently a word of Indonesian origin with undoubted 
rol 3 'nesian and Malaj’an affinities; but for our present purposes 
we may connect it with the root ham in Santali hainram, 
abundant, copious, prolific. 

Selecting these last two examples for discussion, we ha\e 
first to observe that Santali nuiuvi and hadam are cognate with 
the Basque words 1^03, a name, and (7t2:c>?3, a man, the instrumental 
infix of Santali appearing in Basque as c, which we have already 
endeavoured to prove is the particle wherebj’ the instrumental 
and ablative cases are expressed. The history of these two 
verbal substantives may be thu.s explained ; — 

^hem : whence *n9:em > *nizem > *nizen > izen, name. 
^ghom: whence *gszom > *gizom > gizon, man (but ci.gizom- 
bat, a man). 
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Minus the infix, (/izou would be reduced to its simplest form 
gin { < *gin, *gn), and this actually survives as an independent 
suffix in words like ikatz-gin, a coiihnan <froin ikutz, coal) : sor- 
gin, a wizard ; gaichta-gin, an evil-doer, where its single function 
is to mark the agent. When the infix c/i is substituted, the 
diminutive giclion, a little man, is obtained, which proves that 
the infix is still mobile. Further comparison of these roots with 
their Aryan cognates were no difficult task, although we must 
not overlook the fact that from the standpoint of comparative 
K-rammar, the gulf fixed between Kolarian and Aryan languages is 
wider tban that between Kolarian and many of tbe infix-using 
languages of the East. But no harm can be done at this stage 
of our inquir}' in simply stating that Santali ituium and Basque 
izen are radically the same as Sanscrit ndman, Latin nomen, 
English “ name ”, etc. : while the verbal root gham or ghin, which 
produces hadniii in Santali and gizou in Basi[ue, appears in 
Latin homo, hiunanus : Gothic giima, man; and Anglo-Saxon 
goma (whence bryd-goma, bridegroom). Notwithstanding these 
radical affinities, it would be more correct to say that the Basque 
word gizon i.s far more closely related to Malay orang, man, than 
to Latin ]iomo or English “groom”, although a superficial 
dissimilarity is dead against the comparison. 

The problem of their common origin is entirely a question 
of comparative grammar rather than of phonetics. The broad 
distinction between infix-using langtiages like Kolarian and Basque, 
and inflexional languages like Aryan or Semitic, is one that most 
will recognize. To illustrate the prevalence of this instrumental 
noun-forming infix throughout Polynesia, Oceania, and the Indian 
Archipelago among languages which are not connected with the 
Kolarian family (a prevalence which allows us to suppose the 
great antiquity of its use in Kolarian speech because of its 
supposed Indonesian place of origin), the following comparisons 
illustrating the use of the instrumental infix as a noun-formative, 
will serve to give but a glimpse of certain fundamental similarities 
in grammatical structure and vocabulary Avhicb existed between 
prehistoric Kolarian speech and many primitive languages of the 
Indonesian world. 

(1) Sant, niitnm (v'rniui), a name = Aneityum nidan (for 
*nidam}', Lilia (Carolines) item (for Mortlock 

(Carolines) it (for *if ni < *nitem)-, Aulua (New Hebrides) 
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nahsen (for *nasein) \ the Miriam tlialect of New Guinea lias 
luiseoii, name, wliile its neighbouring dialect, Mahuiag, has 
natam, namesake. In the Idaan (Dayak) dialect of Borneo 
the word has become tiarait (for *na(k(rii), which appears as 
(icluii (for *'}tad>nn'i in Sentah Dayak. In British New 
Guinea dialects it is oIuiki in Maiva, araiia in Kerepuni, 
and arame in Misima(for utiteiu). and so on through 

a great many dialects of the Malat’an and Polynesian 
families, in which the dental-infix is characteristic. 

(2) Santali hadam {dykin), a man, with variants harovt, 
herel, lior = Jlalay’ onuKj (for *)i<jraug < *]t(MlaiL < *hodam) 
with the usual dropping of the initial aspirate ; and oro.'iig in 
many cognate D^-ak dialects of Borneo and New Guinea. 
Further changes appear in the form ohnuy in Sabuyan 
(Sarawak) and gotao{ior *<jkoduu. ghudam) in Subanu ; but 
the prevailing root-word throughout the Indonesiati area is 
(ida, or (i.ra, which are perhaps the atrophied fortns of 
*litdii, hada, hara with loss of the terminal nasal n or m and 
the initial /i-breathing. 

Without investigating a subject more closely which is outside 
the scope of Kolarian philology, we shall conclude by saying that 
enough evidence has been adduced to indicate the ultimate 
Indonesian origin and affinities of Kolarian speech, and that great 
care must be taken in comparing Kolarian and Basque with un- 
related languages of Europe and Asia, be they Aryan, Dravidian, 
or Mongolian, and such like. In the matter of grammatical 
structure it must be obvious that a Basque word like gizon is 
more nearh’ allied to Malay ornag through the medium of 
Kolarian speech, or Basque izen to Aneityumese 'uidun, than 
to cognate forms in inflectional languages from which the 
instnimental infix is conspicuous by its absence. And there 
can be no doubt that the Kolarian mode of forming nouns out 
of monosyllabic roots by inserting the instrumental case-ending 
in the middle of the root was adopted ages before the Kolarian 
race had emigrated to Bengal from a more eastern land, and was 
one whose origin can be traced to an ancient grammatical 
system that seems to have prevailed many thousand years ago 
among the dialects of distinct races such as Kolarian. Polynesian, 
Malayan, and Papuan, 
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VIII. Locative 

The locative case is so mixed up with the dative and ablative 
that quite a number of suffixes may be said to express its variety 
of meanings, but of those which modern Kolarian and Basque 
specially assign to it, only three or four need be mentioned. 
Perhaps the oldest and most generally used of these is the 
iSantal suffix re. in, on, at, to which corresponds the Basque 
locative ending ra. By means of this suffix adverbs and locatives 
are readily formed in both languages. Hence are derived the 
Santal locatives dharti-re, in the world ; fjadi-re, on the cart; 
'hut-re, at night; oraV-re, in the house, at home: and such 
ad verbial expressions as wliere ; cliot-re, abo\'e ; racha-re, 

outside: luha-re, before; saman-re, in presence of; tulu-re, 
among, in the midst of ; jaha-re, wherever: un-re, then, at that 
time ; chetan-re. upon. The common assumption that Basque 
has no locative is quite erroneous, and its existence will be 
admitted by any grammarian wlio can trace any family likeness 
between Basque -ra and Kol. -re. We find it in the adverbs 
there ; where ; above, on high : he- )■«. below, 

at the bottom; ardu-ra, often; harza-ra. anew; all of which 
are true locatives; as also in noun-locatives like (joga-ra. at 
leisure, at ease (from gogv), neure esku-ra, in my hand (from 
e.dzu, hand), and eche-ra, at home (from erhe). The last of these 
is the exact etymological cognate of the Santali locative orak're 
( = Ho ora-re), the noun ora, oralc , house, being derived from an 
old root ark or rq, to hide, shelter, protect (Mod. Sant, avl, od), 
just as Basque eche is derived from the verb ichi, now meaning 
“ to shut, close, cover, hide ”. 

Mundari employs a compound form of this suffix, viz. tare 
( = Ho tere), to denote the indefinite locative of rest, while the 
simple suffix re denotes the definite locative of rest ; e.g. sirma-re 
( = Sant, senna-re), in heaven : sohen-tare, above all : ne-tare. 
here, en-tare, there. Obviously this second locative in tare is 
only a combination of the primitive suffix re with the pronominal 
particle ta , which is often combined in Basque and Mundari with 
other simple case-endings like the genitive, dative, and ablative. 
Strictly speaking, Mundari tare is repre.sented in Basque by the 
suffix -tara, (i.e. the particle td -p the locative -ra), but as this 
has been taken up into the dative to form what is called the 
indefinite dative of direction, its history now belongs properly 
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to that particular case rather than tlie locative. But this much 
may be said of it in passing that the difference between them is 
often slight, for the Mundari suffix tare can express the same 
idea of direction as -tarn does in Basque, as, for instance, in 
mundaku-tdre, to or towards the village-chiefs, where the suffi.x 
does not truly express a locative of rest. 

Besides the locative in ra, Basque possesses another in n, in, 
which is simply the preposition in, on The suffix has the 
force of a preposition, a fact which explains its absence from 
the declensions of Santali, Ho, and Mundari ; but as Kurku is 
the only dialect which uses the preposition li, e'li as a noun- 
suffix to any appreciable extent, its use must be regarded as an 
archaic but infrequent mode of expression in Kolarian speech. 
By its means we obtain the Basque definite locatives eche-a-n, 
in the house ; lurre-a-n, in the earth ; nrat-in, on the back ; esmi- 
i-an; lutz hatean, in a word; Bilbno-n,in Bilbao, and the adverbs 
artean, among; azpian, under; hehen, hemen, here; harnen, 
within ; kullan, near ; hurrun, far ; otkian, then ; gainean, above : 
gertuan, near; and its corresponding indefinite locative in -tdii, 
as in lihurn one-ta>i, in this book, which must be carefully 
separated from the dative in -tan (=Sant. fl(en) if confusion is 
to be avoided, as the initial t is the intervocalic guttural k, which 
has previously been shown to be the characteristic suffix of the 
indefinite form of the noun. Onetan is thus derived from an 
earlier type *onek-an, this-in, just as nitan, in me, is from 
*nik-an. 

Besides these, use was also made of a vocalic postposition in 
d or ai by a special class of words referring to time which could 
not well be attached to any of the recognized cases. This is true 
also of Basque, in which language there are many adverbs of 
time ending in 6 which otlierwise cannot be explained as 
belonging to any other case than the locative. By w^ay of 
example, the following instances will serve to illustrate the 
diflerence : Sant, /lol-n, yesterday, from an archaic Kol locative 
*ghes-ui ( > *ghel-ai) = Basque atzo (for *gatz-6). Similarly are 
formed the temporal adverbs gaj)-a, to-morrow, and mah-u, last 
year, all of wbich seem to be the locatives of primitive mono- 
.syllabic roots , and in Basque haa-a, or than, unless 

(beside han-a, ban-an, bain-a, bain-oni, but); orafi, orain, oral, 
now ; whence o) a in-o, ova.n-o, again ; anz, antz, re.semblance * 
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locative anz-o, as, like; hauzi, a lawsuit; Juiaz-o, lawful; and 
ger-o, after ( =Sant. glmri-n, again, next, from ghnri, ghori, time, 
interval of time), which governs the ablative; e.g. jcmez gero, 
after having eaten. 

We conclude, then, that the ancient Kolarian speech possessed 
four suffixes and Basque five, which attached themselves specially 
to the locative case and not to any other, viz. : — 


KoroRi-\x 

1. (ti, a (first locative). 

2. re (second locative). 

3. tih-e (indef. loc. of rest). 

4. n, fill (def. loc. of rest). 


o (first locative ). 
ra (second locative). 
iara (now a dative suffix). 
( «, ill (def. loc. of rest). 
[fan (indef. loc. of I'est). 


IX. Comit afire 

In Aryan languages this can equally well be expressed either 
by the ablative or instrumental, or with the aid of prepositions; 
but in agglutinative languages, which prefer to differentiate 
between the various relations of a noun by as many suffixes as it 
needs, the comitative case is so constantl}’ used that it has as much 
reason to rank for place in the Kolarian and Basque declensions 
as either the instrumental or locative. Its chief end is to express 
the idea of agglutination, unity, combination, association, or 
partnership; and in .Santali this is expressed by means of the 
compound suffix saniet, saiait, with, along -with, or selet’ , salaJc’, 
with, together with. But in Ba.sque the comitative case is 
formed by the suffix At or Icin, with, along with, which Ba.sque 
scholars explain to be the syncopated form of the locative kide-ii 
or Jchiden, in company. For this reason they say it governs 
another noun in the genitive; e.g. gizon-u-re-ki-ii. with the man 
(lit. man-the-of'Company-in ). Its cognate in Santali is kifa, 
a piece, division, part; and At/m, to divide or make into pieces. 
Idiomatically the word is used in the phra.se kita he kifa, like 
with like, the exact etjuivalent to this in Basque being khidez 
khide or kideuk kide-kin. The probability, therefore, amounts 
to an absolute certainty that the words hide and kin have no 
etymological connexion, and the former, having always been 
a noun, as proved by its Kolarian cognate, could not at the same 
time be a true preposition or case-ending with the added function 
of forming adjectives or adverbs. 


12 
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Xow in the suffix kin we have sonant u, which is absent 
from kiclen ; that is, kill stands for kn. wliicli is derived from an 
older type with ; which could not have arisen from 

any part of kltide-n. Moreover, this was an abbreviated form of 
*qsim, *qsin, or sonant *qsm, *qsn, whence come the variants 
ivH. sum, sn, sun, with, together, like, equal, some. Santali has 
conserved only the latter variant as sum, san. while Bas([Ue has 
preserved both in the forms kin and sun. and the compound 
kisun, kizun. The peculiarity of this ending was that like the 
instrumental suffix te. to which it is often conjoined in Santali, it 
could be used also as a prefix. 

As a prefix in Santali it occurs in the words saman. equal, 
similar, like, akin, one, the same;- sarn-uni, much, many. 
sum-hhrao. to hold or keep together ; sam-ge, to reconcile ; 
sum-'pak, relatiomship ; sam-fao, to amass, collect together; sanirf. 
samit’ (ablative of the obsolete suffix *sam). with, together, with. 
sam-uii, the end, completion, completely; sangran. to collect, 
amass: safnvar. sauti, saiiga, companion; sangar. to go, walk 
with ; sdo, sdote ( < *s<ui-fe). with, along with, in company with : 
and in many other similar compounds. As a case-suffix we find 
it frequently united to the locative suffix re or the ablative in te. 
just as its cognate kin, ki, in Basque combines with re (which i-- 
supposed to be a genitive ending, although in this particular 
instance may be explained as the weak form of the locative- 
ending ra) and the ablative in c. In this way Santali provides 
such examples of the obsolete comitative case, as uch' s<h>. with 
him; aliii sdo, with us two; uni snore, m- mn sdofe. with vou ; 
and in Basque re- /rt a, with us; ze.n-re-ki n. with you ; Itakeu- 
reki, with peace: and emu-gin, n midwife (lit. wuman-with i. 
which is also the exact interpretation of the English word ' mid- 
wife” (mid = German mit). 

Adjectives are also readily formed by its means ; e.n-. ut-kiv. 
diligent, from e-i. to work; and a host of adverbs which are 
nothing but the comitative cases of nouns and adjectives ; e.g. 
znrki, wisely; <ni-gi, well; unsur-ki. abundantly; hotz-ki. 
coldly; and izar-z-ki . izur-s-kt, starry. As a noun-formative we 
have it in egos-kin. a decoction (from egosi, to cook): iruz-ki. 
a warp; ztirru-s-ki, havoc; esful-ki. a covering (from estuli, to 
hide); utrtru-ki. a shelter for cattle. It enters as an imp<.)rtiinl 
unit into other compounds such as the abstract suffixes ( 1) kiiilz 
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(tor *qiii + tt, e.y. il-k'ni-t'.. massacre, from )7, dead; (2), 
luiun, Jcisun (for q-sen, q-sem), as in occupation (from 

fqin, to do). Of these tlie second appears to combine the two 
primitive forms of the comitativc suffix, viz. tient ( > sen > sn.n, zun ) 
witli its prefix q-, which was apt to i>e elided. Tliat the comita- 
tive case in old Basrpie ended in a suffix like sk in or sini without 
the guttural prefix, seems proved from a survival like the word 
h(i[-snn, together, along with; but. strange!}' enough, the .suffix in 
this archaic compound has so far preserved its comitativc function 
that to avoid any obscurity of sense it is used in conjunction with 
its variant /.'/n ; e.g. qn-re-kin ht/Z-son, along with us. Withottt 
the accompanying suffix kin. the latter part conveys a ditierent 
idea, e.g. gnre hnlsnn, atnoi.g us. 'I'he comitative suffixes /on and 
■<o.n must, accordinglv. be regarded as variants of a single 
postposition, having identical functions, and the same meitnings 
;ind powers, their divergence in form being dtie to earl}’^ varia- 
tions in pronouncing the original form *qseni { > kiznn , kisnii ), 
from which were developed several variants like qew. qm, qn. 
and seni, snt, sii ( > kin, ki, som, zen\, san). 

An interesting note in tliis connexion might here be added, 
although it may appear somewhat irrelevant to the subject of 
declension. As an independent word the old comitative prefix 
and suffix came to denote tlie numeral for ■ hundred ”, because 
this unit was evidently reckoned a proper completion of the 
numerical system among the ancietit Kolarians and Basques. And 
it is signiticant that beyond this figure no numerals of common 
origin in Basijue and Kolarian can be traced. In .Satitali the word 
is sue, Korwa sa is, Kharia sn i. J uang saJtn , Ho sn n . and .Savara sn.a 
( for *siit ni ), a full hundred ; but its primitive meaidng was totality, 
completeness, which shows tliat the numerical idea was derived 
fiajin the sense of completion. It enters also into the word 
Kinnuii. the end, the finish, completion, completely. The same 
word Site (for *mnL < *'im) has produced the Bas<jue numeral enn. 
'hnn, hundred (for *lnn-i>ni), while the sense of number or 
abundance is still preserved in the words snni-uirlii or zom-aldo . 
much, and of completion in zemeu-ili. November, literally, the 
i-nd ( = .Sant. snmnii) of the Neolithic year when the crops were 
g.athered in and the festival of the dead (All Hallows) was 
nbserx’eil in cominemoratioji of those who had died within the 
previous year. This word for ' hundred ' is found in all 
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languages which claim descent from Kolarian speech, and may or 
may not be remotely kin to the root *]cm (i.e. *km-to-vi), hundred, 
in Arvan speech. But sufficient has already been said to 
show its connexion with the comitative suffix, and to illustrate its 
variations in compounds which are but the developments of the 
.several forms to which the original ccmitative case-ending qsevi, 
with, has given rise — sa.m in Kolarian speech, and kizun, kisun, 
kin, ki, san, zem, and sati in Basque. 


Dual and Plural Nu.mbek 

The method of forming the dual and plural number in 
Kolarian languages is so simple and direct that little need be 
said in the way of explanation. The formative dual of all nouns 
in Santali ends in kin (Mundari and Ho king), which is a com- 
bination of the personal pronouns ko -f iit (“ they, I Its 
emphatic form is akin. The sign of the plural in Kolarian speech 
is indicated by the pronoun ko, they, emphatic form uko, onko, 
and in the declension of nouns, pronouns, verbs, and other parts 
of speech, these two pronouns invariably attach themselves to 
the roots they qualify, so that in the dual and plural number 
the postpositions used in the declension of nouns are always 
separated from the roots by ko and kin. The following examples 
will illustrate this feature whicli is characteristic of Basque as 
well as of Santali or Mundari : — 


Sant.o.i 

li<(dnin-ko, the men (lit. man- 
they). 


Basqve 

(jizon-dk (for gizonid-ek). 


chnr-ko-te, by the birds (lit. choriez (for rliorid-ek-z). 
bird-they-by). 

seriiiu-ko-f ken, to the skies (lit. zerneton (tor zerud-ek-tun). 
sky-thej'-to). 

The Basque plural-ending in -/• is identical with ko in Santali. 
It is an abbreviation of ek, they, its emphatic form being aek. 
But as the dual number has nowadaj's identified itself with the 
plural, we may truly saj’ that Basque has followed the rest of 
European languages in consigning it to oblivion : and having long 
gone out of fashion, its earlier use in the Basque declension can 
onlj’ be inferred from a few survivals expressing dualitv, pairs or 
couples of persons and things. These appear to retain peculiai" 
endings which are unknown to the regular plurals of nouns and 
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;ue yel extrinsic to the roots. Thu.'- \\e lin<l rhi. /•/ laeketl on 
tn llie root of old duals which now form their plurals in -/</' or 
; e.g. hiilclo-zi-nk. the teinpies of the head; hiri-clii-iik and 
probably hl-zki-dk. twins, from hiri. weakened form of *l»iri 
hi. two. iSncIi instances would lca<l us to suppose that the 
personal pronoun el,\ they, was followed in the dual number by 
a. strongly pionomiced /-vowel which did in/t belong to ibi-' 
pr/jiioun but to another particle or pronoun which, as a com- 
[larison with tin- Santali suffix /.•/;) indicates, must have belonged 
to the personal pronoun in. I. 'rim inference, iher/d’oi'e, is that 
in the old Bus/pie vleclension the dual immber was distinguished 
by a suffix /./. (7/i or :i ( wliieh represented the 

eombination I: + in ( ' they-1 », and separate/! the roots they 
(|ualitied from all c;ise - endings and suffixes they ant /■(■/■detl. 
.S/^in/' other noun.s of duality show a striking partiality t/j the 
u.se of a specittl suffix -/.•// after the root; e.g. ous-l.'n lungs; 
bt'funiin-L'o. the pupils of the eyes; chimi-ko. ziini-l'o. a pair of 
tongs: Anr/// (for *//<'//-/,•//». a pair of settles; rndzeln -h>. a pair 
of bt.'llows; tind perhaps nios-ho (=Saut. nitichoin. beak, bill 
( i.e. u[)per atid lower). Not unlikely, the tiuinerttl hur/ei. InKjoi. 
twenty nniy also be tt dual form or derived from a dual form, 
but there is a lack of evidence to prove it. 

'I'o show how simple is the Kolarian method of declining the 
dual, the following instances will briefly serve for illustration — 

Sant. L'oni-l,'in-n’'n. of the two bovs ; nfo-ki'n-re. in the two villaces. 

r* 

flo. oi'd-kiiiij-ii. of the two houses ; hi nji-kinfi-kf, to the two snakes. 
.Mundari s<(dom-l-i mj-ftf’, ii-om the two horses; hi r-l-inii-ye.'xn the 
two forests. 


When the substantive is (pialifled by the numeial har. haren, 
two. it is declined in the singular number, and as the same rule 
in grammatical construction is ob.served in modern Basque, it 
must be one of considerable antiquity. For example, compare 
such e<|Uations as ; 


Sant, hd.rcii cjhunrii, two sparrows. 
hnren hauler, two granaries. 
hnrea l.'undan, two corners. 
hi/rea kunji, two keys. 
hnr isi. 40 ( = two twenty). 


Hus/pie hi. chourre. 

hi ijinnhe rn . 
hi kini/iii. 
hi ijakho. 
herrogei ( = two 

t w»/nty ). 
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Sant. Uir isi (jel. 50 ( = two twenty 
ten). 

har isi tjel //(//'««, 52 (= two 
twenty ten two). 

[Ijurea] testicles ( = two 


Basque ht^rrogei eta hamar 
(=two twenty and 
tent. 

hevrogei eta haaiahi 
( = two twenty and 
ten two). 

,, haryajiil, teslicle.s. 


e»cr). 

Here the dual is so clearly indicated by the nuineial that the 
ni)un needs no distincruishino intlection, but remains in the 

O O 

singular througliout. Its form in old Basque, however, ditteied 
somewhat from that in the modern speech where In represents an 
older word harra (weakened to Ijerro. then hi with loss of the 
liquid), as we can see from archaisms like harrahil. testicles, and 
herrogei. forty, it is the etymological cognate of har. harea. two, 
in Santali, l>a)'ia. in Ho and ilundari, and hari in Kurkn. 

The derivation of harrahil from old Basque harra, two. and 
the obsolete word *hil. egg, testicle (=Sant. I>€le, egg, testicle!, 
proves that in ancient times Basque nouits were declined in the 
singular number after the adjective harra just as thej' are to-day 
after its modern form hi. When the dual inflected form was 
used instead, the plural suffix /.•, they, combined with ni ( < ih. 
ill). • I," must have expressed duality as it does in Kolarian 
speech. And of its former existence traces are to be found in 
some irregular nouns of dual signification which have evidentlv 
once been distinguished by the suffix kin and not by k. ek or ak. 

After so brief a comparative survey of the Santa! and Basque 
declension we shall conclude by saying that the Bas(jue declension 
is not a stibject of special difficulty. It is one, however, that 
opens up a vaster field of scientific imjuiry than the writer has 
Ventured even to remotely suggest. And as most [)robabIy the 
average thoughtful student, if he has not already forgotten by 
this time the major portion of what he has read, will have 
discovered the Bengal origin of the Basques entirely through his 
knowledge of that most feared of all studies. Bas(pie grammar ; 
and without the help of the laws of sound-change which have 
moulded the Basque and Bantu languages into a state that is far 
removed from their Kolarian prototype, he may in time discover 
from any Basque grammar or dictionary, supposing he had 
learned how' to set about the task, secrets of ancient history 
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belonging to far-oti' prelnstoric ages wlien the remote ancestors 
of the Basques lived in close touch with more civilized races of 
the South Seas than are met with to-day in Polynesia and 
Oceania, long centuries before those ancestors first became known 
to Asia as the Kolarians of Bengal. 

Should we wonder, then, if tlie possession of so venerable 
a tongue, and the knowledge that they have no cause to yield in 
point of anti(piity to any other nation, liave helped to mould the 
character, customs, and ideas of the Basques ? Their local legends 
and traditions have unquestionably failed to preserve to later 
generations the records of the era or the manner of their first 
settlements in Europe, yet they alwajs display a marked 
consciousness of the national pride in an ajicient lineage, and 
claim nobility of origin for every son of Enscalherri. The 
Bas(jues will not thank us for proving them to be the purest- 
blooded race of negroes in all Europe, but the compliment is well- 
intentioned and casts no reflection on their lineage and nobility. 

In spite of the many hostile influences which seek to suppress 
their racial and national individuality, the Basques have laboured 
with patriotic zeal to cherish and preserve the integrity of their 
native inheritance and their ancient speech. This barrier of 
language remains from of yore the most effective barrier of I’ace, 
for by its conservative influence they have been the more 
encouraged to maintain their racial isolation throughout endless 
cycles of political vicissitudes, and to prevent themselves from 
being swallowed up and lost in the heterogeneous elements of 
France and Spain. And one may say with truth that it would 
have proved an irreparable blow to science if a wise, foreseeing 
Providence had not spared the la.st survivor of Kolarian languages 
in Europe which at one time in the world's history were spoken 
in two continents — between Bengal in the east and Britain and 
the Basque Provinces in the west. Surely, then, as the last 
representative of the olde.st type of Iberian speech which 
formerly prevailed so generally throughout Central and Western 
Europe in the Neolithic Age, the Basque language claims as its 
due a share of more attention than it presently obtains, and 
deserves a better fate than the neglect and ignoble desuetude into 
which it is unhappily falling. 
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By Piofessoi- L. DE LA Vallee Poussin 

‘‘ The fear of deer does not prevent from sowing . . . 

rpHERE is in Abhidliarinakosabliasya, cliapter ii, karika -iTrt 
(Jap. ed. with coininentai y, fasc. 5, fob 19«, 1), a Nyaya 
wliicli Avould liave plea.sed Colonel A. Jacob, the great hunter for 
philosophical maxims. 

The Sanskrit runs as follows: yotltd iiu virgdh santiti yard 
nopyante \ yuthd na viukxikdh puiantiti viodakd, iia hhakpjante. 

“ Just as the}' do not not sow barley because there are deer : 
iust as they do not not eat sweets because flies are there 
flying.” 

The Chinese agrees — 

# S W Jffi 35 ^ M l?o 

“ Not fearing deer and not sow barley fearing many flies 
near by not to eat savorous cake.” 

As Yasomitra remarks, two negatives make an affirmative. 
drau pi\iti>;ed]Ma prakrUDii aiiliuiti (jumayatah. We have 
therefore: “the fear of deer does not prevent from sowing; the 
fear of flies does not prevent from eating sweets.” 

This pictui-esque Xyaya contains an important principle, 
Vasubandhu clearly sees that the doctrine of the Vaibhasikas is 
far from being unobjectionable. But except when the objections 
are really very strong, he believes that he has no right to 
reject the authoritative statements of the Abhidharmas of the 
Sarvastivadins : “ AVe must therefore endeavour to refute the 
objections : we must follow the Doctrine (sl.ddhdnta, ^ H), 
not to abandon it.” 

I wonder whether there is some amount of Pragmatism in the 
case of Vasubandhu ; in any case his attitude is worthy of notice, 
for the common vice of philosophers — I mean the Indian 
philosophers — is to condemn doctrines which are not logically 
perfect and even to deny facts wduch cannot be explained according 
to the accepted doctrine. 
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'rilK lllsroKV Ul- AhVAN Ull.K IN InUIA lUUM THE KaREIEST 
Times to the Death oe Akbak. By E. B. Havem.. 
pp. xxxi. 08 . 3 . London : (i. (J. Hanap Co. 1918. In*-. 

Regarded as a \olnnie produced under war condition.s, 
Mr. Havell .s H istorii of A)'y<ni Rolf in Indio is beyond critieisin. 
The paper on wliicb it is printed is e.xcellent, and the illustrations 
are adinirahly executed. It is not until we turn to examine the 
contents that material for controversy arises. 

Mr, Havell is well known for the exuberant enthusiasm with 
which he advances his theories. He is, in fact. Iliudon ijiif 
Ifs Hindons -. and the challenge which he others is so deliberate 
that it is impossible to suppose that he does not desire it to he 
taken uj). The present reviewer cannot claim to he an exiiert 
upon the subject of ' Aryan rule in India " hut he has read 
Mr. Havell s pages with the utmost care, and has supplemented 
the perusal with the study of other authorities. He is well awaie 
of his own deficiencies hut there are nevertheless one or two 
observations which it appears to he eminentlv necessary to make 
and which, it is submitted, do not need to he based upon any olhei 
foundation than that of common sense. 

The introduction glows with eloiiuenl periods, and it may 
.'■eem harsh to introduce a jarring note. But, in one instance at 
least, ilr. Havell exhibits such complete detachment from the 
lealities of the hour that he positively clamours for comment. 
He assigns the chiefest cause of Europe s present political 
bankruptcy " to "the fatal obsession of British statesmen that for 
the security of our Empire in India it was necessiiry to holster up 
Turkish misrule in Asia and in Europe ". The proposition raises 
issues of a political complexion which it would he improper to 
discu'-s in this place. But. admitting that it he true, and granting 
aKit that the idea is "deeply rooted in Anglo-Indian traditions", 
where does Mr. Havell find his authority for the contention w hich 
lie proceeds to build upon it I He has evidently never heard of 
the Pan-Islamic movement or of the potent effect which it 
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exercises upon Moslem opinion in India ; or else lie would not 
commit liimself to the view that “ the course of the Great War has 
shown how gronndless were the fears that Indian Muhammadans 
as a body would desire to prolong the unholy alliance between 
Islam and the powers of evil whicli Turkish rulers, young and 
old, in Europe and in Asia, have maintained for so many 
centuries 

Mr. Havell lays claim to constructing the history of India on 
a scientific basis; but this is scarcely the way to begin. Another 
instance occurs a page or two later; — 

The freedom and general happiness attained by the people of 
Great Britain with the help of Parliamentary institutions and the 
richest revenues of the world can hardly be compared with that 
which Indians within the Aryan pale enjoyed both before and after 
the fifth century a.d. — the time which we regard as our Dark 
Ages, and theirs. 

M’hat is the evidence upon which this remarkable generalization 
is based ? Mr. Havell is .so manifestly overjoyed to live in the 
past that it seems cruel to invite liim to undertake an excursion 
into the future. But will he imagine that he has been re- 
incarnated in the fortieth century a.d., and that he is endeavouring 
to ascertain the causes and results of the war of 1824 to 1826 
between the British and the Burmese ? 'I'hat war, as we know, 
was ended by the treaty of Yandaboo, whereby payment was 
exacted of a crore of rupees togetlier with the cession of Assam, 
Arakan, and Tenasserim. Assume that the documents proving 
these historical facts have perished, and that the onl}' source of 
information is provided by the Burmese official account of the 
war, as recorded in the ■ Royal Chronicle This is what the 
fortieth-century Mr. Havell tvill discover there: — 

In the years 1186 and 1187 (of the Burmese era) white 
strangers from the west fastened a (piarrel upon the Lord of the 
Golden Palace. They landed at Rangoon, took that place and 
Prome, and Avere permitted to advance as far as Yandaboo ; for the 
King, from motives of piety and regard to life, made no preparations 
whatever to oppose them. The strangers had siient vast sums of 
money in their enterprise, so that by tbe time they reached 
Yandaboo their resources were exhausted, and they were in great 
distress. They then petitioned the King, who in his clemency and 
generosity stmt them large sums of money to pay their exiienses back 
and ordered them out of the country. 
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It would be unfair to press tlie parallel, but it is surely 
permissible to point to this passage as an indication of the care 
needed in evolving theories from ancient official documents when 
the means of checking their statements do not exist. No doubt 
corroborative evidence in the case of what Mr, Havell calls “Aryan 
India ” is afforded, to .some extent, by foreign travellers ; but it is 
legitimate to inijuire here also how far their researches extended 
into the lives and material conditions of the people themsehes. 

Mr. Havell maintains that the “the Indo-Aryan constitution, 
built up by the highest intelligence of the people upon thelxasisof 
the village communities, and not wrung from unwilling war-lord,s 
and landlords by century-long struggles and civil war, secured to 
tbe Indian peasant-proprietor not only the ownership of the land 
but very considerable powers of self-government ", But has it 
not been the experience of every one else who has collected 
materials for a history of India, that autocracy is substantially 
the only form of government with which the investigator is 
confronted '' Writers of the school of Mr. Havell take too seriously 
the counsels of perfection wdiich are contained in the textbooks of 
Brahman schoolmen. How many of the kings of ’ Aryan India” 
troubled to attain the standard of the perfect ruler pictured in 
these books, who wa.s endowed with all the virtues, followed the wise 
advice of “elder statesmen ", and regarded himself as a “ limited ” 
or Constitutional monarch ? Human natuie being what it is, the 
j-eality probably was that every Indian despot adapted his policy 
to the strength of the position which he occupied. Chandragupta 
Maurya arid Harsha, and at a much later date Akbar, did 
exactly what they pleased, and paid very little heed to aphorisms 
and expositions of the ideal. 

A typical example of Mr. Havell's methods is afforded by bis 
treatment of the Kauf iliya-artha-sastra, the famous tieatise on 
Hindu polity and political economy of which ihe authorship is 
attributed to Chanakya. the minister of Chandragupta iMaurva, 
The rule of this emperor, it is repeatedly insisted, w as “ not the 
undiluted despotism of an ab.sohite monarchy, but a constitutional 
government ... in whieb. the<u-etically at least, the people's 
right was the oidy source of the divine light of kings”. 
NeverlheleSN, the “drastic measuies taken for the consolidation (jf 
the Kmpire could not have becTi very securely based upon the 
goodwill of the peijple. for we read in the Kauliliya that 
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(,'handiagupia changed Ids hedrooin every night, and iliat when 
lie rode abroad it was a capital oftence to approach close to hi^ 
bodyguard of women archers. Morcoveishe was surrounded with 
a network of spie.s and secret agents, and it is noteworthy that 
-Mr. Havell entertains no objection to the einployiiient of espionagi- 
by ■' constitutional nionarclis so long as the scene is not laid in 
his own day. As for the details of administration which are set 
out in the Kautiliya. it is astonishing to find Mr. Havell lansacking 
his dictionary for terms of praise. The work has been examim u 
with the utmost care by Dr. L. D. Barnett among other scholars ; 
and the impartial student is far more likely to agree with the 
judgment which that learned Sanskritist has jiassed upon it ; — 

'I'he pictuie of revenue administration drawn in the Kautill.s a. 
though in some respects perhaps theoretical, is evidently in its mam 
outlines true to life, and depicts a society choking in the deadh gi ip 
of a grinding Imreaucracy. 

What is there of the methods of a ■ limited moiiarcliy ' ahoiii 
the “ benevoleiice.s ' by which, according to the Kautiliya, a king 
wa.s able to raise funds after he had exhausted the ordinary 
resources of official exaction '< 

Take again a cotiiment by Mr. Havell on the Aiitisara of 
•Sukracharya, which furnishes similar information with regard to 
Hindu political economy in the Middle Ages. ' The w'ealth that 
is stolen by the Brahman tends to well-being in the next lifv, ' 
says >Sukracharya (ii, 811, 812) ; “ the wealth that is given to the 
Sfidra tends only to hell. ’ In the eyes of Mr. Havell. this is 
merely a • pungent aphorism ’ (p. 222); yet it is part of liis 
argument ( p. 224) that the Nitisaras were the textbooks for the 
King’s education, and that ‘ the theorj' that India has never 
enjoyed a constitution according to modern ideas is a historical 
fiction which does not bear careful examination '. 

God knows the truth, as Badaoni. writing in the sixteenth 
century, says of the oh.scure seciuence of events in the reign of 
Ahi-ud-din Khilji during the thirteenth. It may be correct tolay 
dowu tlie proposition that Indo-Aiyaii law did not vest the right 
of succession to the throne in the family of the reigning monarch 
absolutely : hut it is going too far to as.sert, as Mr. Havell does, 
that it wa.s contingent on the approval of the State Council. 
Ilit_^ more likel\ fact is that the strong man .succeeded hv force of 
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aims and tlial tlie ‘approval ' of tlie State ('oiineil was quite an 
e.r post fucfo affair. 

With regard to Ala-ud-diii Ivliilji. it maj’ fie that Ibn Batiita 
wlio wrote in the fourteentli century, was justified according to 
till' standard of lii.s time in descritjing him as one of tlie best 
^ultan.s But Mr. Havell iniglit have been expected to say 
something more of the characteristics of this crafty and 
liloodthirsty tyrant than to compare his ideals to " those of a 
Prussian war-lord and to allude consistently to his religious 
and other extravagances as manifestations of “ Kultur '. He 
even records as “ the wonder of the age " the fantastic measure.s 
liv which, at the cost of infinite oppression, he secured artificial 
clieapness in the mai-kets of the capital during years of drought. 

'I'he enthusiasms of Mr. Havell. in a word, are so un- 
compromising that they defeat their own oliject. He is not 
satisfied with an idyllic representation of the political ami social 
conditions in N’edic India. It is his aim to refer all the religions of 
the world to the single common denominator of Hinduism or rather 
Brahmanism. 'fhe magnificent amplitude of this assumption 
takes the breath away. Brahmanism is essentially assimilative : 
liut to assert that it is creative is quite another matter. 
Mr. Havell is, however ipiite serious upon the point, and tuargue 
with him would seem to l>e tiseless. He is convinced that what 
lie sets out to prove, he proves. Nevertheless, his exposition of 
Hinduism is not complete. He devotes several pages to a 
di.ssertation on Yoga which, like almost everything else, is 
described by him as a fundamental doctrine of Indo-Arj-an faith. 
But he omits all mention of the Tantric cults which have 
unhappily struck such deep roots in Indian life. Once again it is 
most respectfully suggested to him that by tearing a pa.ssion to 
tatters he does not assist in the construction of history upon that 
scientific basis of which he so emphatically approves. 


H. E. A. 0. 
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By SosHiL Kumar De 

\ XANDAVARDHAXA has been assigned by Biililer and Jacobi 
to the middle of the ninth century, on the strength of Raja- 
t(traiigiijJ, v. 34, which makes him one of the ornaments of the court 
of Avantivarman (A.n. So.j-Sd). The statements of Kalhai.ia no doubt, 
must be accepted with caution, but it is unlikely, as we shall see from 
several other considerations, that the tradition in Kasmir. thus 
embodied in the regarding a famous author, should 
have maintained a false or unfounded account. We are pretty certain 
of the time of Abhinavagupta, Anandavardhana's commentator ; 
for, as he himself states, his commentary on the J xmra-pratgabkij I'nl 
was written in a.d. 1014-15, while his Krama-stotni was composed in 
A.D. 991. This would certainly place him towards the end of the tenth 
and the beginning of the eleventh century. Now. from 
Abhinavagupta's remarks at the end of his Locami commentarv on 
Uddyotas i and iii of the DhrangCdoka. it appears that the study of 
this famous work was traditional in his family, and that his com- 
mentary was composed as a rejoinder to another, Candrikii (p. 60), 
written by one of his predecessors in the .same yotra {Candrikii -hi ras 
til pafJutain . . . ity-ahuii prirva-rniiisyai/i sahn vlvldeiia halumd.p. 185; 
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tti/-nl<(iit )tij(i.-pi'irraja-s(if/oir(tl/i giilrim rlnT^h^nn. ]), 12-'5. etc.) ; ami four 
times ill liis commentarv (jip. ]2.‘5, 174. liSo '21-')) he disciis.ses or contro- 
verts the views of this earliei- commentator, who ih .s])ecitically referred 
to as Caiidrika-kara at ])]). 178 and 18.1.1 Tills would c(‘itainlv allow 
some (jenerations to lie between Anandavardhana and Ahhinavaeupta. 
and wouhl negative completelv Ih.schels contention that in thiei* 
passages Ahhinavagupta speaks of .\nandavardhana as one of his 
teachers. These ])assage.s occur at ])|t. .'57. 18;i. and 21 1 of the lamted 
te.vt. and a perusal of them with reference to thejr conte-Xt will 
convince anvone that the honoritic word fi'nii in the text may either 
refer to .\iiaiidavardhana. not liteially Init tiguratively. as ininnii- 
j)(irii-(jnni. whose work was held in (‘steem in his family (cf. .lacolu. 
W.Z.K.M. i\-. pic 2o7 8). or (which is more likeK ) the reference is to 
one or other of Ahhinavagupta s teachers, such as Hhatfa T.iuta. 
Lak'Hianagupta, or Jfliattenduraja, who are spoken of jiretty often in 
this commentary as well as in his Tonh'ilohi and his commentan’ on 
P<tr<i trail sikri . Again. Kayvata states that he wrote liis commentarv 
on Anandavardhana's Deci-'tiUikd (I'd. Kavyamala. pt. ix) at about 
.A. I). 977. so that by the end of the tenth century .Vnandavai'dhana 
was well enough established in fame to have two such learned com- 
mentators. If may also be [lointed out that llajasekhara. who lived 
about .\.T). 880 92(.f, mentions and cites Anandavardhana by name 
in his Kilriia-i/niii'l iis~i (]). 10).and this would certainly clear up any 
doubts as to the authenticity of the date assigned by Kalhana and 
accepted by Blihler and Jacobi. 

Several works ha\e been a.scribed to Anamlavardhana. but what 
immediately concerns us is the celebrated Avork on Poetics known as 
Dhiyini/iilokii (also called K<i ripiloka or Sahrildi/ilhka). of which or a part 
of which, he is reputed to be the author. This work mav be divided 
into two jiarts. viz. (1) Kiirihis. consisting of verses and treating of 
dhmni, and (2) the Yrtt). or exposition, generallv in prose with 
illustrative verses, of the above K'lnkiix. Now the rpiestion has been 
raised whether the Kdrihi and the Y rtti are of the same authorship 
or should be attributed to different authors. 

Ahhinavagupta and after him several writers on Poetics carefullv 


^ This Citndrihl is also referred to in a punning verse at the beginning of 
.Mahimabhatta's t'l/akti-nrekn (i. o): Jiliraiii-riirfmrniy-rili-(i<ihaiie fkha/ifain rain/iih 
pade pnde sidahham, Itatihuscmi yat prtii rllti priikd<nl;nih rrindnkfi-dy-iid i-shni-i a , 
on winch the cominentator. piobably Kuvraka, reinai ks : Catidrikil iyol'ii'i 
rlr<tni-ririlm)ia-;/niii(ho'-jn (p. Ip 
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distiiiguivsh between the Kririlcohlra and the V rttih^ra. imjilying 
thereby that the former is a different and older writer. In se\'eial 
places in his commentary he seems to oppose distinctly the V rti 
and the A'(»ri^v7^v(m. and to refer to them respectively as such. viz. : 

S<i»i>(cil‘^-siJi-ljr(ik(if(i)iii-di''i)Tiiii Piir(tiiie^riir<i-su //< nuikluid m karoli 
r,ifik<lr(i/i (p. 1). 

Xdiin (Uicuni-smrd jxi III briima iti jmitij I'id'io riiciid-priithjo nm m' - 
IdtijdH (h'uu bhetldx iirthiisiia iti riinkhi/d-hknlhri iie hi sani/titili 
kiinkOjjil itiiil-kinikipt s(i ilf/all III kartum nrataritnihi m kuniti (p. 12). 

Alit em nixht-hirik'! suk^nt tan-iiiriikiintini-rthii mi .-irri ifutc : n t/ikit 
til iiirilkiinm npi praMeya-s/iiiikJiiin-pii riimi i/n kmifhrmi tat- puk'iuu 
unxdfin iiirilhirnti (p. 59). 

I) rithjo-dd tfote k'trik’ihtro ' l■lU^t<n^<t-l•dlhli(J^l m ri'e'ii-btk'iinii lii cu 
I'idudhad <uuvild(i-miikhen(i mrilfi-i-ibhili/diu dnridlia m siicitarn x. Tad- 
d saipl-iiusdrend tn riitiki-id dtirii-vo-ddiioti' mdhi-rtbJi'ifiiim urncdt ma 
cd drividhd iti (pp. 59-GO). 

V rttik'l rdii sdiii-idtim dddi/otaisiid kuri'diia n pdkrdmdte. eriim itipndi. 
Prdknsitn iti.mnijd viitih' rend sute-ti bhlrdh. Xd cdi-tdii imiiid-ltudi. 
dpi tn kdrihlhliv-hliij/rdiiCdd itipultd tdtre-ti (p. G(»). 

Ahi/d-jxikKdiii dil-ii/dtreiid Jirdt nidJid ipi -bhm/dtcu t xcd - pdk'd ih 
pilrcdiii ddr.'di/dti rrttik'irdh (]). 71). 

Kil rikil-pi/a-bhipnl ifd-drai/i'iidi-t'd Xd. keriddm pnitlidmii- 

bhiprilj/e pnithduui-kd rihl-rthd-d ei^td uta-bhi pni ijemi riplkhiieijdiii cniiii 
ci tti-grdutlto' pi noj jah (p. 78). 

Vrttikdro rdk'iidni'i iid-kilrihi-bhijiril i/diii ddridijdiid-Cihd (p. 85). 

P rdkrd dtd-prdhl rd-dvdijo- jxtsd mild rd III ti tiiid-priikurd-xrirdiid m cm- 
keudi-cd !/dtiiend kdroml-tif-d kdifend S'ldhardiidm dnitdrdmi-pddd m 
prdk'ipdti ri ttiki't (p. 104). 

Uktdhi eat din'd ii i-svar ii jxi in tdd i-blidxd-rirckd-hetntdi/d kdrihihirn 
' niiraddtl-ti/d-bliiprd jieiid ri ttikrd d/xtshird lii diuhlti (}). 122 ). 

Yds tu I'l/ilcd'^tc rifd iigijd lid lii I'dsti'd-ld mhi rii-rdsd ml m miikheiid 
iti sd ei'diii prdAin'ifdli . etrit tdriit tri-blmhitcd lii mi hi rthlhl rend ki turn : 
I'l'ttihireiin til ddr.'itam. Xd cd iddiilm ri ttihlro bliedd-prdkdidmi m 
karoti, etc. (p. 125). 

Kd rikdkdrend prirruni n/ntirekd uktdh. Xd Cd sdrrdthl nn hirtiivip 
'pi ta biblidtsildau kdrtdvi/a eve-ti ixhcild durdijdh. V litihirenii tni- 
di'dgn-pdrrdko ri/dtirekn iti kdiliiti diuisdrtdiii am'diidh pdri'din dpdttdh 
(pp. 130-1). 

All these jtass.rges are important, especially the last two in which 
Abhinavagupta tries to reconcile the conflicting views e.xpressecl 
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by the Kurihlkura and the V ritik'ira : and an exceptional weight 
attaches to the testimony of Abhinavagiipta, whose opinion assume.^ 
a special importance when we consider that he did not live very far 
apart from Anandavardhana himself, and that in his family, as 
already pointed out. the study of Dkcani/dloka was handed down as 
a kind of traditional heritage. 

If however, the common authorship of the Kurikd anil the Vittt 
be posited, then one would expect to fiml complete agreement of 
opinion between the two. On the other hand, it seems that the svstem 
as given in its baie outline by the Kurihihim in his concise verses has 
been considerably expandefl. revised, and modified by the Vi ttikurit ; 
and many problems not disc ussed or even hinted at by the former are 
elaborately treated of by the latter. In one place, for instance (p. I'J.'J), 
Abhinavagiipta clearly points out that the classification of d/iv/nii 
according to vnstu. <(la ink'ira, and rasdili is not expressly taught in one 
Kdi-ikii. although after the manner of all faithful commentators he 
attempts in his own way to reconcile this inconsistency. Indeed, it 
would seem that .Anandavardhana attempted to build up a more or 
less complete system of Poetics upon the loosely joined ideas and 
materials supplied by the A'or/l-os : and his success was so marvellous 
that in course of time the Kdrih'ih'irti receded to the background, 
completely overshadowed by the more important figure of his 
formidable expounder, and people con.sidered as the Dhvanikfira not 
the author of the few memorial verses but the commentator 
Anandavardhana himself, who for the first time fixed the theory in its 
present form. It may also be pointed out that the term Dhvanikara " 
came gradually to be used in the generic sense of “ the creator of the 
Phvani School and therefore indiscriminately applied by later 
writers to Anandavardhana, who, though not himself the founder 
of the theory, came to receive that credit for having first victoriously 
introduced the system in the struggle of the schools. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in the verse ascribed to 
Rijasekhara in Jahlana's Siikii-mnktd-valJ, Anandavardhana is 
regarded as the founder of the dhvnni theory. Similarly, Samudra- 
bandha (Commentary on the Ahnnhira-sfitra. p. 4), passing in 
re\iew the five schools of Poetics before Ruyyaka, mentions 
Anandavardhana as the founder of the fifth or lastDhvani School. 
This would also explain the two groups of apparentlv puzzling 
citations from the Dhvanydloka met with in the works of later writers 
in which they either confuse or identify Anandavardhana with the 
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Dhvanikara. On the one hand, we liave several Idrih'is cited under 
the name of Anandavardhana. while, on the other, several passages 
which occur in the Trtti are given under the name of the Dhvanikara.' 
This confusion was so complete in later writers that even in the latter 
part of the eleventh century Mahimabhatta. who professed to demolish 
the new theorv by his fierce onslaught in the Y ji<ikti-rireht. (piotes 
from the Kdrihl and the Y riti indiscriminately under the generic 
appellation of the Dhvanikara. In the same way K'emendra, in the 
last tpiarter of the eleventh century, and Hemacandra. in the first 
quarter of the twelfth, make Anandavardhana responsible for kOrikds 
iii. 24: and i. 4 respectively, while still later writers like Govinda. 
Visva-natha, and Kumara-svamin regard .4naiulavardhana himself as 
the Dhvanikrira . to whom the Kdrihl as well as the ^'r^ii is attributed. 
Mammata, generally a careful writer, distinguishes Anandavardhana 
from the writer of the kdrihls. whom he styles Dhranikdrn ov Dhnniikrt 
(pp. 213 and 214. ed. Bomb. Sans. Series), but in one place (p. 445) 
he apparently falls into confusion and ascribes to the Dhvanikara 
a verse which undoubtedly belongs to the Yrtti. 

If the Dhvanikara, the supposed author of the Kdrikd. is thtis 
distinguished from Anandavardhana. the author of the Y ittk the 
([uestion naturally arises— who was this Dhvanikara and what date 
should be assigned to him ? It is clear from Abhinavagui)ta's remarks 
that the Kdnk'ik'lrn was an older writer, altlnuigh his name or date 
is nowhere given either by Abhinavagupta or .fnandavardhana. It 
seems likely that even in the ninth and the tenth centuries his name 
was already forgotten, although tradition of his authorship still 
remained.- Jacobi, in the learned introduction to his translation of 
the Dhatni/il]ok(i. and following him. Dr. Hari Ghand .''astrl, in his 
L'Art Poetiqiie dc fltide, pose tlie que.stiou verv ably, without, 
however, furnishing a precise .solution. Sovani's hypothesis {JRAS. 
1910, pp. 164-7) that the name of the unknown K<' nk 'k i ni was 
Sahrdaya, on the ground that one of the alternative names of the 
work itself is S/dirdtuj dokd and that the use of the words sithrdm^u 
and hiri-sahrdaiju at the end of chapter iv of the Dhran/fitJola and 
in the beginning of Abhinavagupta's commentary is significantly 

^ See, for instance, K>eiue!ulia. Ain'ilya-ruAltavuroAK ]• = ] fh rKi.i/OJoLa. 

iii. 24 : Hemacandra. AlaiUkarti-cinlO inaiti. p. 26 — VallabliadeMi. 

Xo. lo7 = Dhrani/a/oka. i. 4 ; (iovinda Thakkura, Karyn-imulljia. p. ir» — 
DhninyCiloha. p. 221 ; Visvanatha, e<l, Roer, p. — Dhinm/ulokn , 

p. loO : Jayaracha, AlftmkOrn-vinmrsun, p. ^ ! >hvnnyi~iloh( . y). 11: Kuinaui- 
svamin, p. 64 = I)hr(unftVoka^ lii. 3, et<‘. 
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recapitulation-stanzas which are adduced bv^ the V rttihtra from un- 
known sources, sometimes to explain the meaning of the Karih's. but 
more often to amplify and supplement them. A saiiik^^epn-shka, 
as its name implies, is a verse which sums up and utters a 
theory in a condensed and crystallized form. A pririknra-sloka is 
thus explained by Abhinavagupta (p. 34) ; Parikard-rtha ih knrih'- 
rthasipl-dftib'i I'll ]Ki i'll kartmii. slokah jKirikara-shihtli and referring to 
two SCI ill gmha-ilokas , he remarks (p. 223); eiriiii sloka-dvrii/ena sn iiigrahi- 
rtham cihhidhugn hnhu-prahi ratva-pradcirsikii m hirihliti pathati. Again, 
in a rather long digression (pp. 187 ff.), Anandavardhana repudiates 
other explanations of dhrani, implying thereby that already before 
his time such attempted e.xplanations had found champions whose 
opinions he thought worth refuting. The space of one or two 
generations, as conjectured by Jacobi, between the original conceiver 
of the theory and its first great e.xpounder. between its first dogmatic 
formulation and its deeply thought out, e.xhaustive and classical 
e.xposition, hardly suffices to make these intermediate controv’ersial 
activities appear intelligible. The assumption commends itself, 
therefore, that a longer period nurst have intervened to allow the 
theory to struggle through divergent opinions and establish itself 
authoritatively, so that in Anandavardhana's time it could already 
look back upon a long past during which jreople had obviously 
progressed in the way of explaining it and had succeeded in bringing it, 
through various degrees of opposition and support, to a position of 
considerable authority. And a century later, in Abhinavagupta's 
time, even the name of the Dhvanikara appears to have been lost, 
although the tradition of his authorship of the K'lrikiis — a tradition 
which in the next centurv almost disappeared — still lingered. 

If Anandavardhana gave the final authoritative .shape to the 
Dhvani-theory (only the details of which were woiked out by 
Abhinavagupta and others), the anonymous Dhvanikara, who must 
have lived at least a century before his Vi fhkilrri.waf^ not its absolute 
creator. This is made clear by the first kilrihi, which tells us that 
the theory was already taught by earlier thinkers, and that there 
existed even at that time at least three divergent views about the 
nature of dhvani : — 

Kavi/asipl-tmil dhranir id budkair yah saml mnlta-prirvas 

Tasyil-bhilvaiii jngadur apare bhaktam bhus tarn anije 

Kccid vbcdm sthitam ai-i>aye tattvam uens tadiijmii 

Tena brumah sahidaya-manah-pritaye (nt-svanipam. 
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Anaiidavardhana explains samilmwlta-pii rvam in this verse as pamm- 
IKirnija yah saindmnO tali, and if we are to take Abhinavagupta's gloss 
on parampard we understand that the theory came down in unbroken 
tradition, if not explained in particular books (Avicchinnena pravdhe/ju 
(air etad ahnm, vind’pi riAAa-pustakc'-u vivecand-di-tya-bhiprdyah, 
p. 3). This implies without doubt that the school existed from a very 
ancient time, and some unknown writer in the dim jjast gathered 
together, summed up. and fixed the theory in a form which obtained 
considerable literary esteem for his work and the honoured but 
somewhat vague appellation of the Dhvanikara for himself. But his 
name and fame, in course of time, was eclipsed in their turn by those 
of his great Yittikdrn, who succeeded in establishing the theory 
for all time and to whom posterity began to ascribe, not altogether 
undeservedly, all the honours of his predecessor, so that one of the 
latest writers on Alaiiikara, Kumara-svamin (Ralnd pumt. p. 288). 
glorifies him with the curious but significant epithet — Dhvanyucarya. 




yoTK ox THE DEVETJWMEXT OF THE MODI 
OH A UA OTEBS 


liy \V. J)onEi:ET 

ri^HE Devanagari alphabet has been shown by Biihler to have been 
derived from the Brahml, in which tlie earliest documents and 
most of Asoka's inscriptions are written. With the revival of Sanskrit 
learning and literature, which took place in the fourth and fifth 
centuries a.d. under the Gupta emperors, the development of the 
Brahmi script proceeded apace. The first stejr or innovation was 
the method adopted by which the letters w ere made to hang from the 
horizontal topdiue. This line first appears to a marked degree in the 
period, dating from 350 after Christ, but becomes only fully developed 
in the scripts circa .\.t). 8()0-l'2<M). Thus the p of the Baijuath 
Prasa'ti (.i.D. 80-1) has an open top. but appears with a closed top, . 
in the Kanheri cave inscrij)tions. only to open out again in the tenth 
century. The character may be regarded as having become fixed 
in the eleventli century (rule Bhimadeva's script .v.i). 1029). And 
similarly with other letters, 

.Moill may. from a critical examination of the letters and reasoning 
from general considerations, be regarded as cursive Devanagari. It is 
]K)ssible in the case of the fifteen consonants, which de])art from the 
Devanagari norm, to see the develo[)ment occurring before one's 
eves, so to sjreak. and to trace such developments according to three 
main underlying principles. The.se are ; (i) the effort to keep the 
]reu from being lifted from the pa])er ; (ii) the introduction of the 
connective stroke J. either (n) in the case of those consonants, which 
in Devanagari would end at the bottom of the line, or {h) as an addition 
to the letter to represent the sound <7 and its derivatives a and 
aa : (iii) the general simplification of curves in the bodv of the 
corresponding Devanagari letter. As an example of the first principle 
we have the Devanagari ^ made ''U, where the lower half of the 
semicircle is brought right down to the bottom of the line to receive 
the upward perpendicular stroke. The latter, when it has reached 
the to]) of the line, serves as the starting-point for the following letter, 
e.g. ' ■■ upon," ■■ above.” 

The second principle can well be illustrated by taking the letter 
^ + vJ . The tail of the ^ serves as a means of joining 
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the connective stroke J thereto, and thus the top of the line is again 
reached. Again = 717 = 'C + 

Perhaps the be.st illustration of the third process is the Devanagarl 
letter ^ = Moill H , i e. simplification of the curved upper 

portion into x. jfius addition of the connective j to the long tail 

[■’-+ c + ^ = U”]- 

In mediaevjal times writing was confined mainly to formal docu- 
ments. It is therefore, on general considerations, only reasonable 
to suppose that the fi.xation of the Devanagarl script preceded, 
probablv by several centuries, the development of the cursive Mo.ll. 
We find the same order in the Kharo-il script. Asoka's inscriptions 
on the Shabazgarhi and ilanseru rocks are obviou.sly anterior to the 
flowing and fully developed writing of the " Stein ’’ documents of 
Khotan, with their graceful curves and 23ictures(piely formed ak<aras. 
Witness Asoka’s k =7} and the k of the Niva leather documents Jh . 
There are, however, two iMooI letters ^ = 13 and [3 = which 
do not readily yield to treatment on the above general lines. 
The Devanagarl is a clumsy letter to write, and, moreover, is 
a stumbling-block to all learners, as it is so liable to be confused with 
T -f- ^ • Similarly in writing the Devanagarl m the i)en has to 
be lifted twice from the point of contact with the manuscript before 
the top line is reached again for writing the following letter. It 
remains to suggest a possible e.xplanation of the two corresponding 
-MoilI letters which are c[uite convenient to write in cursive script. 
A critical examination of the forms of these letters in the period 
prior to .a.d. 1200 is necessary, and such examination shows that these 
two letters may be regarded as survivors from the ancient Brahmi 
and Kharosti scripts. The KharostI kJi of the Dutreuil de Ehins 
manuscript reads J' , with a very elongated toji, which was reduced 
in size, when the Niya documents were written, to ^ . As Kharo>.ti was 
written from right to left, the letter would be reversed in Brahmi and 
Devanagarl. Hence we find in Brahmi forms such as the followincf : 
2 ’ last being the prototype of the Devanagarl if , 

the tail in the latter being an obvious addition. The development 
of the s, ^ , proceeded from the Brahmi letter X, , seen in Asoka’s 
Karli inscription. Precisely the same form appears in the Junnar 
cave inscriptions of the second century a.d. But an earlier form, that 
of Rudradaman, shows a more elongated right-hand curve, thus : 

The development into proceeded in the period a.d. 350-800. But 
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again in the period a.d. 800-1200 the left-hand “ tail " is either lost 
(Kanheri ninth century ^ ) or foreshortened (llulraja tenth century 
^). It is obvious, therefore, that the " tail ” was not considered in 
mediaeval times to be an essential member of the body of the letter, 
and that after many vicissitudes only did it become fixed more 
simi;e " in the DevauiigarT The Modi may therefore be 

regarded as the final effort to get rid of the caudal appendage in the 
letter -f the connective j . But the curl at the top has to be 
accounted for. Xow, curiously enough, the Ku-ana s (first, second 
centurv a.d.) is written Hence the curl at the top of the Modi 

15 may be regarded either a.s a throw-back to the Ku'ana letter, 
or as the result of the artistic effort of the modern scribe with a view 
to distinguish the letter from U (■^), which in very cursive script 
of the present day is written thus : "O' . 




NOTES UX THE XESTOBIAX MOXLMEXT AT SIAXFU 


Hv Lii>nel Giles, il.A., D.Litt. 

(( 'outlutletl.} 

I wrote my note on (3H) t?i Etc. ( El'I.i.etin, 

I. p, ;EJ), I was niuiwarc tliat Pere Haviet had discussed 
and ampliticd his previous translation ot‘ the pas^aoe in a small 
pamphlet entitled in SHh' Chriil uniif- Ap Si-'inju u-jcji' : qiiiltiiii’s 
iHitfs r.iirmtp-'^ A' mi rom mr lAn i rr ineAtf. which was pnhli'.hed 
at Leiden in ISIL. Through the kindness (,[ my i'rieml iMr. A, 
Moule [ have since had access to these notes, nhere it m con- 
clusively shown that the passage in question conceals an allusion 
t(j the I'ollowiu" words in the + ^ E Sli Ai rJuni rh’i. spoken 
hv the envoys from ^ Yueh-chih to the Emperor AVu Ti : 

^ s ii n ^.D ^ lit w » m 

i 1§ ' A"otre etat est it trois cent mille H d ici . tni y observe 
constamment les ptesae('s ceh.’Stcs. (.)r, le vent d ost ;t souffle 
d'apres les lois harmoniqties durant des ceiitaines de decades sans 
discontinuer ; et les nuae'es azures mit donne leur note mU'icale 
des mois entiers sans interruption. L)e la nous punies infider 
qu en ce meme temps il se trouvait en ('hine un prince verluetix. 
I’ere Havret then turns to the sentence in the Insci iption, and 
interprets it in the liyht of his discoveiy : En detinitive. il faut 
voir dans ces images et dans ce vent non point des phenomenes 
meteorologiques qui accompagneri'nt le vovage d'( )iopcn. mais une 
formule tlattelise pour l einjicreur T ai-tsong elont la renomnn'e 
attirait vers la Chine les predicateurs d'( Iccident. ’ ]t will he 
seen that the compliment is delicately implied rather than 
actually e.xpressed in the Chinese text, being only recognizable 
bv oni; who is acquainted with the passage in the S}i 'ili rjimi rhi. 
.My translation, therefore, may stand ; but the initial note about 
Uaban’s forecasting of the weather will need some moditicalion. 

41. I also owe an apology to 3lr. IMoule for having said (ibid., 
p. 42) that the character is not to be found in Kang Hsi. 
It does occur, as a matter of fact, not in the body of the work, 
but in the fn n at the end. It appears, however, to be only 
a vulgar form of erh. 
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m ^ m ^ ± m ^ ^ if M m 

On referring the question of ^ to iM.Pelliot, who is preparing 
an exliaustive worlc on the Xestorian Inscription, I received the 
following reply: " Le mot ^ ne s'einploie pas comine on ^ et 
qualifie en principe le sujet : "tons’ (ici ‘tuns deux’) sont des 
gens du Kin-fang. " At first, having ^ in my mind, \\liich often 
means “ tocetlier witli ", and also reiving on the autlioritv ot 
Wylie, Legge. and Saeki, I was inclined to douht the truth of this 
pronouncement. But on looking into the matter, I found that 
I had been misled hy the supposed identity of Ohe modern 
form of ii. also written and (or ^ ). In Giles' Dictionary. 

')'284-, the two characters are said to be the same, whereas they 
are really f]uite di.stinct in meaning as well as deii\ation. The 
former is defined in K'ang Hsi as it -g* and f^, the latter as 

^ and [^. The confusion is increased hy the existence of a 
third homophone which is nearer in meaning to^fe than to 
and is .sometimes written liavret's “ amho ’ is tlierefore 

to he accepted as correct, and the words ^ and fjl further on in 
the sentence must also refer to two persons only. 

j. & 

H !i % /t5: t£ ¥ # 

■‘As (iod with His rich henetits is able to create on a wide 
scale, 

.So the Sage, hy his participation in God s original substance, 
is able to dev elop and complete. ’ 

Had it iieen realized that the first line contains two phrases 
borrowed from tlie ^ ^ / chiii'i, many mistakes in the transla- 
tion of this passage would have been avoided. 

(1) / rinng, I, 39i : ^ |g jy ^ jflj ^ T -God, 
the Originator, is able with his rich benefits to benefit the whole 
world.’’ 

(2) 7c/u’ni7,III,i,6: 

4 iio * iiti, S ^ # ii 4 ^ i:x m ^ M 

"As to Heaven, its stillness is concentration, its activity direct ; 
hence its creativeness is great. As to Earth, its stillness is con- 
traction, its activity expansion; hence its productive power is 
cTCtensive.” 

It will be observed that the author of the Inscription, who 
was doubtless (ptoting from memory, has attributed to ^ the 

> I follow MeClateliie's <liviMoiis of the text in luefeience to l.egoe'.., which 
diverge from the ordinary (.’hiiier>e arrangement. 
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words relating' to lin ; strictly speaking, instead of ^ ^ he 
shonkl have written 

Diaz gives a good paraphrase : ^ ^ g A , ^ 

m i ^ ^ §1 ± f? i:> H ^ ^ ■ God shower.s 

I'ieli i)enetits (jn mankind ami creates all things, in their ditlerent 
kinds, on an extensive scale ; Tai Tsnng. jiartaking of the Divine 
nature, propagates the Christian religion and thus confers 
happiness on tlie pjeople. — It is reinarkahle with what ease the 
Xestorians contri\ed to swallow the Chinese doctrine of the 
divinitj’ of the Emperor ! 

Wylie and Eegge ha\ e misunderstood ,1^ ^ ; other translatoi s 
have failed to perceive tin; coinpari.son hetwecn the Deitv in the 
first line and tlie Sage-Einperor in the second. of cottrse is 
here e(^uivalent to in the sense of jl not as opposed to Jllf. 
Tlie idea may have heen suggested Igv a sentence in JCung Yitm-- 
ta’s coiuiuentary on ^ I, i: iU i A %l W f r Jifc 13 ft 

■■ Hence the sage takes God as Ids model and exhilnis those four 
divine attrihittes" (\iz. ^Ij- tmd 

For ^ ^ we are referred to jf(/o te rhiiiij, chap. 51. The 
words do not occur in tlie classic as edited Ly jp! _t. ^ Ho-shang 
Ivtiug. but only ill tlie less well authenticated text of ^ 
Wang Pi, wiiere the passage runs it 

says tliat tlie two words “■ api)roximate botli in sound and sense 
to ^ wlilch take their place in the standard text, 
XiYuan-t'aiC says in his note ; if; || ^ # m Jk % W. 

■'Mip/ means rounding otf the form, / //. means completing tlie 
substance ". Tlio jdirase occurs in other early authors, hut tin* 
l^el iveii ijihi fa is wrong in attributing it to 5lJ Llvlt tza, 
thongli there is a iiassage at the end of Book YI, § 5, which is 
evidently an echo of tiie one in the Too tv cluwj : Q ^ ^ ^ 

i: Jk Z ^ a m :t m 

Eegge '■ As Heaven by its beautiful ministration of what is 
protitahle can widen (tlie term and enjoyment of) life, so the sage 
(sovereign), by Ids embodiment of the way of Heaven, comjvletes 
and nourishes (tlie objects of his favour), ’ 

Havret : " Porro caelitus fuit puichro increniento, ideoipie 

potuit largiter producere; sanciitate usus adliaesit priiicipio, 
sicijue potuit ordinatiiu perficere. ’ 

V Itn edition, like lh.it ot it C'h'enir, divide^ the Tuo />' rjiinij into 

t)S chuptoi-, of wliH-h thi'' !'• the* 

VttJ , I TAUT IV. 2 
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56. A iS $8 ^ 

miim It sf j: ^ 

“ He (the rei<jtiii)y Etiiperor) lias unfolfled llie eight inattei -s rif 
govenniient, (legrading the dull .and promoting tlie enlightemMl : 
he lias exhibited the nine divisions of tlie Great .Scheme, applying 
liis mind to tlie renovation of his Limiinons .Mandate. 

iL m are the nine divisions of the Great .Scheme 

communicated to M'li AVaiig by ^ ^ ('hi 'I'/.u (seeS'Ac clrn);/. 

V, iv, .‘1 seq.). are the ' eight objects of government . 

earnest devotion to which constitutes the third of the above 
nine divisions. 

For llB |!.$ ^ BjJ, see Sh >i chili;/. II, i, 27. 

The last four wonls are a little troublesome. Xo translator 
seems to realize that in here is a \erb, with the meaning of or 
Cf. Shu chin;/, IV. v. t} (.,) ; -(f ^ 

Wi. I'M slight the occasions of the people think 

of their ditflcnlties. J)o not yield to a wish for rejio.se on youi’ 
throne: — think of its peiils.” And ibid., V, i, 1 (5). where 
Wu IVang says of Chou Hsin : 'IH ^ #1 . . . Ife has 

only cared for palaces, towers, pavilions, etc. ' 

^ i.s a cleverly chosen classical qin.itation which is of 
course, intended to .suggest the X'estorian religion. Sec h'liih 
chinrj, III, 2,iii,7 ■ M ^ 'W, ^ M ^ or ten thousand 

v'ears, 0 I’lince, the Luminous 31andate [of Heaven] will be 
attached to thy line.” There is also a passage in the -U *§ which 
is very similar to this : 5 ^ ^ 2 1® ff it fir . 

Legge : “develops the eight objects of gov ernment. .so as ti> # 
degrade the undeserving and promote the de.scrving ; and exhibits 
the nine divisions of the scheme (of Koj al government) to imjiart 
a new vigour to the throne to which he has illustriousl v .succeeded. " 
Havret : “ propiagavit octo administrationes, et removit 

proniovitrjue obscuro.s claro.srjue ; manifestavit noveni artieulos. 
ut nempe renovaret praechiruin mandatuni.'’ 


56, 57. ^ H 

E H ^5 

“ In his task of reformation he has penetrated the mystic 
principles of tlie universe; 

A'\ e \ o \ lilessiii^s on his head without anv feeling 

of shame.” 
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The specific meaning of , according to the ^ Hsin 
tza i'len, ja g ^ iif ± A ffiff k ^ addiessin^ tlie 
spirits and praying for happiness for the ruler. ’ Tliis alreadr- 
makes it more than probable that the emperor is tlie object, not 
the subject, of f|5t. We must remember that, according to Chinese 
theory, it is not the sovereign but the peo])le "who can do 
no wrong " ; and the idea that the people would feel shame in 
pra 3 ’in<'- for an unworthy emperor is therefore ijuite a natural one. 
In to m iC. there ma\' veiy possibly be an allusion to fihn cliiiiij 
IV, viii. 3 (10). The King, Wu-ting, speaking to his Minister. 
Fu Yiieh, saj’s ; '' Formerlj' there was the premier of our d^mast}', 
Pao Ileng, who made my ro\'al predecessor. He said. ‘If I cannot 
make nn' sovereign like Yao or Shun, I shall feel ashamed in m\' 
heart (Jt iC- ^ as if I were beaten in the market-place.' 
'I'hus. in saj’ing that blessings could be invoked on the emperor 
without shame, the implication is that the occupant of the throne 
was comparable to Yao and Shun, a refined piece of llatteiA' i|uile 
in accordance with the M’hole tone of the Inscription. 

W \’lie ; '■ His transforming inlluence pervaded the most abstruse 
})rinciple, while openness of heart distinguished his devotions. ' 

Leo'ce : ‘'His transforming intluence shovs a comprehension 
of the most mt’sterious principles; (his) ]»ra\ er.s gi\e no occasion 
for shame in the heart.” 

Ha\ret: ” Frocreans peneirat profundam rationem. precansijue 
caret verecundiae sensu.” 

IMoule : ‘'In his reformations he penetrates the nystei-ious 
principle; in his prayers his heart is free from shame, " 

Saeki : •'Conversion (i.e. the tran.sfoi ming intlnence) leads 
(the people) to the understanding of the most mr’sterious 
Principles. There is nothing to hinder .us from oti'ering our 
thanksgiving prarmrs for him. ’ 


59 . ^ m B 

If II @ M 

“ M’hen words echo trul\’ the thought that is born, 

And the eye sincereU' expresses the emotion that springs from 
the heart. ’ 

Diaz is again guilt\’ of making an unwarrantable emendation 
of the text : he changes g into g, and thus succeeds in spoiling, 
as I shall show, both the meaning and the parallelism. Legge and 
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Havret blindly accept this correction; Wylie retains but 
comes to grief over the translation ; and Saeki cuts the (luidian 
knot by omitting the clause altogether. 

I liave ventured to borrow Mr. iloules excellent veision of 
the Hist lino, which hits the meaning exactly. It is a pity that 
in the second lie has thought it necessary to translate Havret 
rather than the oiiginal. 

Dr. Johnson s rule in dealing with .Shakespeare was ' always 
to turn the old text on every side, and try if there be any 
interstice through which light can find its way '. In the passage 
under consideration, plenty of light can find its wav so hmg as we 
do not shut the window — that window being the all-important 
law of parallelism. Let us anatomize the sentence. ^ thotights 
of the mind ” is balanced by ' emotions of the heart. ' ^ tind 

§ are practically synonymous; there is a slight pause after each 
of these words. ^ ■■.sound” must be taken to refer to the organ 
of sjieech, so that @ the organ of sight is evidently what is 
required to balance it. The eye should sincerely reflect the 
feeling.s of the heart .just as the tongue .should truly express 
the thoughts in the mind. 

^Jdiough the phrase g is not cited in the Pv-i imi yini t’u, 
there are two examples of ^ with exactly the same meaning : 

( 1 } In the I[on Han Shu, ch. 54, Ma Yuan says that Knang \Vu 
I’i on all occasions of social fe.stivity was frank in speech, sincere 
ill aspect, and eiitirelv free from dissimulation ^ ^ 

PJr m W- 

(2) In a poem by J’shio Chih we read : "0 bT ^ ~ 

^ “ Bleu of a hundred minds may serve a single 

prince, but how can artful pretence assume a look of sincerity f ” 

Wylie : “ The thoughts will produce their appropriate response, 
the affections will be free, and the eyes will be sincere.’ 

Legge : “ [that] every thought have its echo of response ; and 
the feeling.s go forth in entire sincerity.” 

Havret : “ [Si] cogitationi enatae echo respondeat, atfectus 
express! procedant .sinceritate.” 

Mottle : “ When words echo (truly) the thought that is born, 
and the feelings that arise are spontaneousl v sincere. 

Saeki: “ That the words of the mouth may be in tune with 
their inmost thought as the echo follows the .sound.” 
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jik t(f} B M n m 

7i M ^ m 

“He began by rendeiing faitlifnl sei\ ice in the Yerniilion 
Court [i.e. tlie Imperial Palace], 

And afterwards his name was inscribed in the Jade Tent [he 
was given a inilitaiy appointment].’’ 

It may seem almost incredible that in this year of grace, after 
the Inscription has been printeil and reprinted lime after time, 
translated into dozens of ditl’erent languages, and subjected to the 
minutest scrutiny of the most eminent foreign scholai's, it should 
yet be possible to put one's Huger on a character that has been 
misread and wrongly transcribed ever since the Xestorian stone 
was discovered GOO years ago. Such, however, is the ast(junding 
fact. ^ in Diaz's text is printed ^ Ip^, as it appears on the 
stone, and all snbse(|uent editors have made the same mistake. 
When I Hrst read the above lines in Havret’s facsimile lepio- 
duction, keeping my attention Hxod as usual on the parallelism, 

I was struck by the imperfect "balance” of "red’’ and 
J “king"’. Xow I knew that in calligraphic mannscri})ts 
"jade’" is (piite commonly written without the dot, so that 
it must be determined from the context whether the character 
intended is I • Here the context lcav(,-s no room for doubt 

as to which i-- the right reading. 3£ IS j'hrase that appeals 
neither in the P-r/ u'en tiHii fn nor the P'k’h izi'i lei pirn, whereas 
Ip^ is illustrated by no fewer than twenty i|notations in these 
t wo dictionarie.s. Host of these are casual allusions taken from 
poems, and therefore of little help to us. But ^ ^ I'm/ p'o 

tzii, written in the fourth century A.D., contains a passage which 
gives some clue to the meaning; 

^ IS: & “ When an army is .stationed in the ' Jade Tent of 
the Great Monad, it should not be attackeil." Further light on 
the subject is provided by the ^ jill, 1 "a Jzti. /,•-■(( rh ( of 

51 ^ Chang Ytieh (A.D. 6(37- TGO); 3SC ^ H - If, 

m m m 7i ^ m m m n it. ^ ^ ® 

m. U'l ^ Vi m. m 2 ^ a ^ it 

m E #. ® in lE S, I'l B 3C $1, 

i H? in ^ ± ^ m m Hf m ^ fa iH 

?pl Q, §1 ± }lf ^ 4- " In the ‘Xotes 

on Literature' there is the ’Jade Tent Classic’ in one chnivn. 
Xow the ‘ Jade Tent ’ is, in military parlance, a dominating 
position ; that is to say, if the commander-in-chief of an army 
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pitclies liis tent in such a position, it is so strong that, jade-tent- 
like, ^ it cannot he forced. The d<nice is deri\ed from the Yellow 
Emperor's Tun chin [a system of divination],^ and consists in 
taking the third in order of tlie horary signs following the sign 
of the month in which j'on liappen to he. 'J'hns, the sign of the 
tirst month being //(H, ssa will be the ‘Jade Tent’, which should 
be occupied by the commander." Li Tai-pi.), in his ‘Song oi 
(General Ssu-ma . savs; ‘ In person he occupies the Jade ’lent, the 
position commanding Ho-lrnei.' The horary sign hsii is Ho-L' nci,^ 
and tlie meaning is that the commaiidei-'s tent should bo in the 
/i.s'c position. ' 

Without going more deeply into the intiicacies of the subject, 
we may gather from the above that 31 originally 

a technical tei'in denotitig a favourable position selected for the 
location of the general's tent b\- a special method of divination. 
Afterwards it came to be used in a looser sense for the head- 
quarters of any army engaged in active operations in the tield. 
Thus, in ^ Ts‘ao T‘ang’s poem ^ ^ ^ ^ A- 

“ Han Wu 'I’i thinking of the Lady Li” (a favourite concubine (J 
such beaut}’ that '■ one glance of hers would destroy a city, two 
glances a State ’ we have the couplet : 5 ^ ^ 

M M M “Chill is my white Jade Tent, broken 
my dreams of connubial bli.ss: Far away is the Tzfi-yang Palace, 
and thy letters all too rare.'’ 

According to the jg Shih i chi, the meeting of Hsi 
Wang JIu and IMu Wang took place in the Imperial Jade Tent 

W)- Here the technical 
significance of the term has <juite disappeared. 

We may note that in poems hv Chang Aiieh and tfc 
Tu !Mu, ^ l(lg is balanced by ^ and ^ i|^ respectively, both 
of which otter some analogy to n m- T he latter expression 
occurs in Po Chti-i and otlier poets. It is probably a svnonym 
of the more familiar open space, painted red, within 

the entrance to the principal court in the Imperial Palace. 

Both ^ liJ and ^ are phrases which occur for the tirst 
time in the Tso clinan. ^ ‘ inscribing one’s name,” was 

^ The Chinese here is a little obscure, 

- See T'\t shn chi xvii, cli. 703-1*2. 

= The order of tlie ^ “terrestrial branches ' being 

.i-E.etc- 

‘ The name of a star corre.spontling in the at)Ove system of divination to tlie 
lull luanch, hsu. See T'lt >hu, xvii, ch. 70.3, ^ ^ 17, ff. 3*5 and 40 seq. 
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a certjiiion}' inarkiiiir tlie promotion of an official to tlie dignity of 
a .Minister of State, or to high coinniaiid in tlie army. It seems 
to have been eniiivalent to taking an oath of allegiance. Compare 
the following pas.sage in the Ho\i Han Shu. ch. !)() H ^ ^ : 

is m ^ s# m3 I ■# M m ® it 

PIJ ^ « m Pj ^ Hi “[Tsai Yungs] 

ancestor in the si.xth generation. Hsiin. was district magistrate of 
^lei [in Feng-hsiang Fu, Shen.si] in the reign of P ing Ti ( A.l). 1-G ). 
When Wang Mang [the usurper] invested hitn with the title of 
Yeu-junij Lien-shuai [Militart’ Commander], and the seals of 
office were handed to him, Hsiin said, with a sigh : ‘ I ha\e sworn 
allegiance to the House of Han ; can one serve two masters ? ' ' 

Wylie: "At first he applied himself to duties pertaining to the 
palace, eventually hi.s name was inscribed on the military roll.’’’^ 

Legge ; Performing at first certain duties in the palace, his 
name came to be entered in the pavilion of the kings.'’ 

Havret : ‘'Initio functus munere in imperatoriil curia; dein 
inscriptum nomeu in regiis tentoriis.’’ 

Mottle: ‘‘He began by holding office in the vermilion Halls 
and then his name was inscribed in the royal tent.” 

Saeki : Fir.st performing certain faithful .services to (the one 

t\ ho dwells in) the ‘ Red Court . he finally inscribed his name in 
the Imperial book fi.e. thus pledging himself to be a loyal 
subject).” 

G3, (54. m Ea ,1. i ® ^ 

^ ^ ^ /I 

'■ He made an offering of the crystals that he had received from 
the Imperial bountj', 

And generously bestowed on us his gold-woven trappings 
when, seeking repose, he resigned office. ’ 

The second line is one of the most difficult in the whole 
inscription, and no translator has succeeded in getting any 
satisfactory sense out of it. In the first place T\i has been 
eonerally translated "spread out', whereas its meaning here 
is to bestow in charity ; this forms a better counterpart to 

IK. Cf. Cliuang Tzu, ch. 31 (M ’M) ■ ^ A Ifa ^ # 

‘ Wvfie'-. ver.sioii (pulilL'-tied in Cliiiifse after Ins deatU) is not 

aecomininied liy the Ciiinese text, so tlnit we do not know how lie arrived at tlii^ 
rendering, which is rea.sonuljly eoirect Imt needs explanation. He may ha\e 
followed I’aiithier, who prints yet translates : " Son noni fut ensuite 

insci'it sur les etendiirds militaires dn coininandement." 
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5^ ^ 4- “ To o'ive to Others witlioiit forj^ettiti^ (the ohiigatinii 
thus conferred) is not Clod's method of e-i\in". ’ In Li clii. I\ , 
ii, 27, the wstrd is used in an intermediate sense ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
^7 W-' "the Son of Heaven makes Ids goodno'-s and iienoNdlenee 
■widely felt." 

As tor r)jij, it is impossihle to say for certain wliat kind of 
article is meant; hut if does not mean "to spread , there is 
no particular leason to tie our^idves down to "carpets . We 
learn from tlie commentary on (lie A'p/z 17/ that c/i i was a material 
woven out ()f yaks liaii', and the J;|j adds that this ^ was 
like the in )dern r//‘//-(/// (a line-woven woollen cloth), and used as 
t rappino's for liorses ( g ^ il {£; J[a i 4 >• 

It was also worn hy travellers cr(jssine' Ideh mountain rtinyes as 
a protection ayotinst extreme cold; see H") c/<V'/i In : 

'1' ^ 111 Is I W Sv fr A •§■ )]!} ^ 1^. ” As regards c/,,n 
'7 m. we read in the ^ Ai'i/ slnh. tdi. 7S. that rja ^ 

I entral rmlitt producei], among other thines, ^ fn!j /ii'ij . 

'■gold thread which was woven into r/tin ,1,,." 'I'he § fl-' 
( htn sh.n . eh. !)i , tells us that the envoys fioni l‘^tt-yu in 

North Korea, wore |fj\ hrocadeil c/m ; and in the T'd ii'i s/m'. 
ch. lOO. it is stated that the emperor, when tonring in tin' west 
throitgh Kao - cli'ang, Karashahr. etc., found the inhahitants 
at'iayei! in the same materi;il and wearing ornaments id' gohi 
■•‘"d Jade (® #■ HI 05 Ifl'. »i>' 

I rake to h'' amdog'ous to th<; common phrase j|^ , 

"to resign office on the score of ill-health." When I-ssfi, then, 
throw up his military appointment on the plea that he needed 
rest, he took occasion to bestow the richly bi-'^caded trappings of 
his horse on the Xestorian community. Or possibly the rh i n rl, I 
( whatever it was) which he gave may have la-en a parting present 
offered as a token of esteem by the people of his district, jttst as, 
at the present day, a popular official on his retirement is often 
the recipient of .a red silk umbrella. 

Though this interpretation may appear to siiueeze a great deal 
out of two words. I submit that it is, at any rate, an improvement 
on previous attempts. Wylie and Havret do not grapple with the 
'lifficulty at all. Legge's version is extremely far-fetched, not to 
say fantastic, and Professor .Saeki'.s is defective because it takes 
no account of the word fl. Hr. Motile takes “ Ssu-ch‘i " to be 
a placemame. but in that case - Lin-en " must he a place-name 
too. which it obviously is not. 
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^Yvlie : “ Ho iii;nle oti’erinj^s of tho jowolry wliicli liad been 
ni\eii by imperial favour: lie spread out a golden carpet for 
devotion. " 

Le^ye : " He imnle otferiiims (to the Illustrious t'onnnunities ) 
of the elitterine- ornaments which he receiveil as gifts ; he spread 
out (in tlieir halls) the carpets interwoven with gold as resting- 
places for the speakers. ' 

Haviet : '■ Otl'erebat imperatoriae inunirieenliae crystalla. ex- 
teiidebat collorptii reouiei auratiles lapetes.'' 

IMoule : He made otferings of the crystals received from the 
Emperor's muniticence, and spread out (as a gift) the cloth of gold 
from Ssti-clri. ' 

Saeki : " He made offerings (to the monastery') of tlie 

Sphatika (i.e. crystal) which had been granted to liim by the 
Em(ieror himself, and dedicated to the monastery the gold- 
interwoven car[iets w hich (despite his humble refusal) had lieen 
given to him liy the Empeisn-’s own favour. " 

^ iSf 

Wylie : ' I’lu' autumnal intluem-e's were hmg removed. ' 

Eegge : " The stifling' vapours died away. " 

H.'ivret : " Exitiosi(|UO vapores aeterinim depulsi. " 

.^loule ; ■ IJaleful vapours Were expelled fr>r ever. " 

'I’lie last two remlerings are right, is only a calligraphic 

x'iU'iant of which in its turn is interchangeable with 
Wylie mnst have misread the cbaracter as . ami Legge. with 
a too meticulous respect for its exact form, as carxed im the 
tablet, I'etaius which in Ivaiig Hsi is sai<l to be identical with 
. 'I'liis latter character, however, is only used of a sin felt of 
food, and cannot mean "stilling '. Professor Saeki wrongly 
prints The allusion of course, is t(> An Lu-.shan s rebellion, 

though no one seems to have note<l the fact. is the epitliel 
commonly ajipiied to rehels. and "miasma’' is a lecognized 
metaphor for seilition. 


1 must now bid farewell for the present to the Inscription 
of Sianfn. It leaves me full of arlmiration for the learning ami 
scliolarship of the author, who with marvellous skill fitted tirgether 
this elegant mosaic of allusions and rpiotations from thewliole 
range of < 'hinese literature ; hut, on the other liand, witli a verv 
low o[)inion of Xestorian ( 'liristianity. Snrpris,- has often been 
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expressed tliat a great religion, introduced into r’hina under such 
favoural)le auspices, sliould liave wilted away and died out so 
completely. But after reading this account, written hy one of its 
own adherents, with its cowardly suppiession or glos.^ing over of 
vital facts, its ftilsomc adulation of the Tang emperors, its 
spiteful references to the rival systems of Ihuhlhi.sm and 'Baoi.-m, 
while horrowing from them at everv tuiu, its self-praise which is 
no recommendation, we can only wonder that it survived so long. 
It was not thus that the Apostles won their way to \ictoiy in the 
Roman Empire. One is obliged to own that the emasculated 
(ihristianity of the ISestorians was n<')t a real religion Iiiil a sham. 
The Chinese people weighed it in the halance and fotind it 
wautincu 

O 



THE CAUBHIKIS AXT) THE IXDIAX DRAMA 
By Professor A. Bkrriedale Keith 

i X interesting attempt lias been made by Professor H. Liiders ' 
Al- to vindicate for the shadow play an important place in the 
development of the Indian drama. The term denoting the performers 
of such plavs he holds to have been (^'aubhika, or, in vernacular form, 
sohJiii/ti : the}' explained to the audience the shadow pictures displayed 
before them, and thus were precursors of the tine drama. The example 
of Java i.s called into service to meet the obvious ciiticism that everv 
consideration tells in favour of the view that the shadow play is later 
than, and based upon, the true drama. 

If this were the case it must be admitted to be remarkable that there 
is not a hint in the literature that Caubhika had any such meaning, 
a fact which points to the conclusion that, if ever the shadow play 
had flourished, its vogue had completely jiassed away at an early date. 
In the second place, however, there is grave reason to doubt whether 
the shadow play was ever known in ancient or mediaeval India. A 
single passage has so far been adduced to prove its existence ; it occurs 
in Xilakantha’s commentary on the MaJXibhi'i ratu a composition of 
the end of the seventeenth century, where the usage is said to be known 
among the southerners. There is no connexion here with Caubhika ; 
the term glossed is rOjiojMijJvinui, and there is not the slightest reason 
to suppose that the sense attributed to it by Xllakantha was present 
to the composer, or that rO popajTx'in in I'arahamihira's Brhatmiiihit ^ 
(v. Tllor riiparuppal-a in the TherJfplth'i (. '594) has any such reference. 
When, therefore, wo are asked to believe that Chayanataka applied 
to the DritPt'igada of Subhafa (thirteenth century) means " shadow 
drama ”, a serious demand is ma<le uj)on our credulity, and the 
attempt to derive from this drama a characterizatifm of the species 
can hardly be accepted when it is remembered that of the other four 
Chayanatakas known to us, not one deviates at all from the orthodox 
form of drama, while the Harkli/ntdA of unknown date and author, 
and the MahCinCifaJia. which have affinities with the Dritilngxida, are 
never styled Chayanafakas. The peculiarities of the Dntihlgada 
and the Mahmdfaha,i^^ predominance of verse, often epic in nature, 
the absence of Prakrit, the large number of characters, and the 
omission of the Yidusaka. explain themselves easilv bv the simple 

* SBAW. 1910, [)|). 09S-T37. , - xii. •29o, ,'). 

’ Bemlall, in thf British Muiunn. p. lOO. 
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assumption that we have in them mere literary exercises. To argue 
that the MahCnuitahi was intended for stage 2 )roduction as a shadow 
jrlav because in the recension of Madhusudana reference is made to 
nartahlli is to ignore tlie fact that literary drama is wont to ado])t the 
forms of the true drama, while to find in the mis 2 )rint sauhhji'i for 
a proof that the rtarUthih were of a special kind carries ns 
beyond the limits of plausibility. Equally unconvincing is the 
suggestion that the Aindrajalikas of the lialniimli. Pntbodlidcan- 
drodnya. or the Purvapithika of the Diirak'ininnacnnlii. niani 2 )uhited 
shadows to produce their divine effects : we have in these cases 
plainly nothing more than sim])le ilhisionism as practised by Iiulian 
jugglers. 

It is in the light of these facts that we must consider the only other 
point of importance in i’rotessor laiders' thesis, his interpretation of 
Patahjali's concluding remarks on Panini. iii. I. 20: yr turud cle 
robhuiikil iiil)naite pntfyak'd lii Kaiisfim yhiitmididi protyak'^a m ca 
Bfdiiit b(tndhaya>d7ti. ci/re^K ktil/iaiii 1 cilrc'i' dpy ndyririj" nip<d>t<ir 
ca prahara drryanle Kaiitsakar-'anyac ca. ynodhikc'a k(dha lii yatra 
'•ahdayadaaa'ilraiii lak'ya/c * tc j>i In Icyiia alpalfijindjlirty " nnacad 
rddlnr ryacak-‘a na h .w/o bt(ddlnri'-aya)i prakinyiyaidi. atac ca salo 
rya iiiirra In di’rynnte. kccit Ka iis<(bhakln hhacaati. kecid Ynsadcca- 
hhuktah. canidnyatraiii klialc api pa'i/anli : kecid raklaanikhd hharanti 
kecid kdlantaklioh. So it is read in Kielhorn's edition, but the text is 
far from being certain, and the Henares edition, on which eber ^ 
based his exposition of this important passage, reads in the last sentence 
kecit knJaantklid bkavanlt kecaJ raklaiaaklaih . The discussion arises 
from the necessitv of e.xjilaining the use of the piresent in the phrases 
cited when the events described, the slaying of Kansa. and the binding 
of Bali, lie in the far past, and \'arttika 0 makes it certain that the sense 
of the verb must involve the idea of descrijition {fad aca-^fa iti). this 
being the justification of the causative. 

Professor Liiders' version of the passage involves an immediate 
improbabilitv, for he holds that the Caubhikas are also to be understood 
as the agents in the case of the clause citrexn katlana. This is wholly 
contrary to the wording of the jiassage, and it cannot be doubted 
that Nagoji Bhatta and Haradatta are perfectly right in taking the 
subject in that case to cifralekhnkah. ‘-painters." The idea that 
t'aubhikas carried round pictures which they explained, though 
accejited by Professor Hillebrandt - is manifestlv inconsistent with 


ImU-'fYhn Studim. \ui. 4S.S tl. 
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Pataujali's ivords. The real sense is admirably expressed by XagojI 
Bhatta : emi'u ca citralekhnhl api citrasthniK Kniisaiii ITdrcenaiva 
Krsijena ghJtai/ftnlUi/ urthah this is curiously misunderstood by 
Professor Liiders to mean that a painter explains to an audience the 
picture he has painted. The real .sen.se is. of course, quite different ; 
what Patahjali means, as Varttika h ])lainly shows, is that when we 
say of a pictured scene Kannaiii ghiilai/all we mean " the painter 
describes the slaying of Kaiisa ami the justification for this view 
is given in the clause of the text, wliere it is jiointed out that on the 
can\ass we can observe with our eyes the depicting of the blows 
rained on Kansa. 

The same misunderstanding of Patahjali e.xplains the conviction of 
I'rofessor Liiders that the Caiibhikas are described as exjilaining to 
the audience shadow figures, a rendering which is flatly incompatible 
with the words pralijakHiiit Kdii.iaiii' gh'ilnffii til i. Professor Hillebrandt 
explains Haradatta's mysterious exjilanation : //c tOmd ele lum- 
S(U]hiU'~nnihjriiii'i m hi riii'klii/d nophidhiinjus te Kmisdniihtnijaiii 

tKitum si'niidjikaiJi Kd iishhuddli!/'' jirhddiii t'ldi'rrtxiiva yiistideve)ia 
r/hdiaijdnti, as indicating that tlie t'aubhika in Patahjali performed 
the duty of the Sthapaka of the textbooks, being commissioned to 
announce to the audience the topic of the play to be perfoi meil. But 
this view is plainly untenable, being impossible to reconcile with 
p;Yh//((A’.'r(w. The sense must be, '' The t'aubhikas relate the death 
of Kansa pratijakpim." On the last word the whole stress lies, and there 
can be no other sense than that they do so by action, as ojiposed to 
presentment in pictures or in words. Clearly Haradatta did not 
understand the passage, but every student of Haradatta knows that 
this is no rare case with that commentator. 

Of the Granthikas we are told inbddgddinihifrani hikf-i/ate. an 
expression which is painfully obscure, since gadu bears no recognized 
meaning which fits the pa.ssage. Professor Liiders' proposal to equate 
it with grantha is wholly implausible, and as Professor Hillebrandt 
observes, inflicts on Patahjali the sin of verbiage, since ipibddmutmui 
would yield the requisite sense. The following words mean, we are 
told. ■■ Audi diese lassen, indem sie die Schicksale jener von ihren 
Anfaugen bis zu ihrem Ende auseinandersetzen. ,sie als o-eo-enwarti" 
in der Yorstellung fder Hilrer) existiereml erscheinen. ITul darum 
(sage ich :) ' gegenwiirtig existiereml '. well sich auch Parteien zeigen. 
Die eiuen nehmen fiir Kansa Partei. die andern fiir \’asudeva. Sie 
zeigen ja auch Wechscl der Gesichtsfarbe ; die enien werden rot im 
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Gesicht, die andern schwarz." It is. however, obviously difficult 
to accept the reading rddhlr against the variant huddhJr : to describe 
the fates of Kansa and Bali as rddhir is absurd. But what is much 
more serious is the view that tlie rest of the clause refers, not to the 
Granthikas as dividing themselves into two parties distinguished 
by colour, but to the audience, who are sup])osed to take sides for 
Kansa or Kiv-na, the former showing in their faces the red tinge 
appropriate to anger, the latter the blackne.ss of fear. The change of 
subject is really impos.sible. nor can we legitimately imagine that 
Kansa would have adherents among a devout audience. .Moreover, 
fear on the part of the supporters of Kisoa is peculiarly out of place. 
Professor Liiders' argument that the assumption of colours by the 
Granthikas contradicts ' ((hdiifiad inni(lr<ti)i is vitiated, in the first place 
by the fact that we do not know whether (jinht is not a reference to 
this very fact,' and secondly, by the consideration that the Granthikas 
plainly did not engage in any further action. The use of colouring 
by the actor in order to indicate the diverse characters which he may 
represent is expressly asserted in Yajhavalkya (iii. 162). Moreover 
this interpretation accords admirably with the words utai; at aito, 
" therefore (I say) actually present (in the consciousness of the 
audience)." The reason is given in the following sentences, namely, 
that the Granthikas form two parties whose diverse colour marks 
their nature as supporters of Kansa or Yasudeva. These facts 
enormously strengthen the mind of the spectator, so that with their 
aid he seems to have before him, not the actors of a drama, but the 
actual presence of Kansa and Yasudeva and their supporters. It is 
extremely doubtful if this illusion could have been produced merelv 
by the repetition of epic verse without dramatic action of any kind. 
The development of the epic recitation depicted by Patahjali is in 
itself, as Professor Levi - has shown, the most obvious prelude to 
the growth of the true drama, and the parallel of the dithvramb is 
too clear to admit of denial." 

The passage of Patahjali. therefore, interpreted in the light of the 
Yarttika yields us a simple and plain sense. The slaying of Kaiisa 
and the binding of Balklie in the distant past, but one may say Kansttm 
ghCitayati or Baliiit bandhayati, " he describes the slaving of Kansa, 


' Cf. Hillebr.iiult, ZDM(!.lxxii, 2g8, 'Sa.giiii reiuls rrttH!,tijrniilhr(rj,i(lt!amat}-rim. 
^ Thrdlre pp. 30S tf, 

= Cf. ,JRAS. 1912, pp. 411 if. 
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the binding of Bali " of the painter whose vivid art brings the scene 
before our eyes, and the same expressions, in the plural, are applicable 
to the Caubhikas, who present in dumb show the scenes, and the 
(Iranthikas, who recite, dividing themselves into two parties 
distinguished by their colour. Of the shadow play there is not a trace, 
and all the available evidence points to the fact that it never had any 
vogue in India, old or new. 

It is clear that the union of the action of the t'aubhikas to the 
recitation of the Granthikas gives the full dramatic form, but it must 
remain uncertain whether by Patanjali’s time the drama had actuallv 
evolved, in which case the Caubhikas and Granthikas represent older 
stages in its develo})meut, still existing independently, or the process 
of evolution was still incomplete. Of this there is no decisive evidence. 
But it is remarkable to find Professor Liiders ^ as.suming without 
])V()of that the plays ascribed to Bhasa represent the pre-classical 
drama, and drawing thence conclusions as to the development of 
drama in India, (.’onclusions resting on so unstable a foundation 
cannot aid us in determining the problem in (juestion. 

The evidence of Patahjali. therefore, correctly rendered, leaves 
it open to see in the contest between Katisa and Vasudeva a nature 
myth. One point of interest, however, is raised by the reading of 
Kielhorn's edition iti the last sentence. It gives the view. priiiKi fucio. 
natural, that the supporters of Kivna adopt the colour black, but it 
leaves unexplained the red colour of the supporters of Kansa. a fact 
which is one of the grounds inducing Professor Liiders to adopt his 
theory that the reference is not to the actors but to the spectators. 
Professor Ilillebrandt suggests that the choice of red by Ivansa's 
supporters is in consonance with the rawha rasa ajipropriate to their 
leader, while black fits the hhai/iiwika mso applicable to the persecuted 
Krsna. But this adaptation of -Professor Liiders' suggestion is unhappy 
in the extreme, for the scene depicted is the slaying of Kansa. a work 
undertaken with the utmost coolne.ss and conlidence bv Krsna. so that 
fear is the last rasa to be e.xpected in him or his followers. 
The colouring, therefore, appears to me now, as formerly,- to be 
explained by reference to a religious ritual, even if the reading accepted 
from his MSS. by Kielhorn is correct. It must, however, be remembered 
that the version of the Benares edition in all probabilitv rests on MS. 

S15AA\ . 1916, pp. Ti. 3, (3j. Cf. tlii*' linlUtm, I, iii, S-l-S, uiul 
Ixxii, *203-S. 

- JKAS. 1011, p. loos. 
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evidence, and that the leadiiiLr in Kielliorn's MSS can be regarded 
as an almost inevitable coirection. made bv men who knew that 
Ivi''na's hue was black, and who therefore tran-^posed the terms 
hlhiiniikliii li and rnltdiinikh'ih , ignorant that tliev were thus destroying 
a j)PCuliarly interesting feature in I’atanjali’s record. The o]iposlte 
change is ine.vjjllcable. and in this case as alwavs. preference is due 
to the more difficult reading which naturallv invited alteration to 
the more obvious. 


CLASSIFICATORY PARTICLES IX THE LANGUAGE OF 

KIRIWINA 1 


By Broxisi.aw Malinowski, Ph.D. (C!raco\v). D.Sc. (London) 

CONTKXTS 
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II. Word Formation and Classification 

III General Definition of the ( lassifii atory Formative^ m the Langua'^e of 
Kiriwina. 

I\’. Syno[)tie Table of the Particlo and ( 'oininentary with rcLtard to — 

1. Meaning. 

2. Degree of Ohsoletenos. 

3 Grauiniatical Function. 

V. Grammatioal Analysis of tlie Formeil Expressions. 

Numerals 

Demonstrative'. 

Adjectlve^. 

Other (Trammatical Formations. 

\'[. Semantic Reflections. 

I 

That language is an ethnographic document of fundamental 
importance is a plain truism. It also hanlly needs stressing that the 
knowledge of all aspects of tiibal life, without exception, is essential 
to a sound knowledge of any one aspect. To omit, for instance, the 
.study of religicjii, or economics, or social organization when dealing 
with a native society, results not only in our ignorance of the subject 
omitted, but also lowers the value of all that has been recorded. All 
aspects of tribal life play into each other ; to sunder a few of them from 
the rest results in a iniitilatioii of the whole, and language is not an 
exception in this re.sj^ect. The -study of the linguistic asjiect is 
indispensable, e.specially if we want to grasp the social psychology 
o1 a tribe i.e. their manner of thinking, in so far as it is conditioned bv 
the ])eculurities of their culture. All this is clear and well known. 

The nature, however, of the correlation between structure of 
language and social psychology, the manner in which language throws 
light upon native mentality, seem to be only partially understood. 
On the one hand, it is a well-known principle that in studying any 
a.spect of native life the native terminology of this s\ibject must be 

^ Some results of the Robert Mond Ethnographic Rcseaicli among tlie Natives 
<-f the Trobriand Islands, Britidi New Guinea. 
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recorded.^ On the other hand, there are the general features ot 
linguistic structure, rules- of svntax, parts of speech, and word 
formation. Everybodv agrees that in an ethnographic woj-k these 
should be recorded, that all es.sential linguistic facts should be collecteil. 
But all collection of facts requires the guidance of definite theoretical 
principles, and. again, all linguistic features that have been recfn'ded 
should be interpreted from the ethnological point of view. " How 
is the study of particular languages to be ])urMied successfully it it 
lacks the stimulus and inspiration which only the search for gmieial 
principles can impart to any branch of science . There must lie 
present a sense of wider i.ssnes involved, and such issues as mav 
(lit ectly interest a student devoteil to language for its own sake. The 
formal method of investigating language, in the meantime, can liardK' 
supply the needed spur. . . . The jihilologist. then, if hi> is to In Ip 
anthropology, must himself be an anthropologist . . . he must ciirrelate 
words with thoughts, must treat language as a function of the social 
life," 2 

The principles of such linguistics — in a form accessible and useful 
for an ethnographer — have not yet been lairl down. There is. of 
course, the vast literature dealing with coinjau-ativc linguistics of 
Indo-European languages, with philological ju'oblems, with the 
history of modern European languages, with rpiestions of teaching 
foreign languages, living or dead. There are also many theories 
framed on the basis of native * languages and aiming at the comparison 
of types of linguistic .structure and at a recon.struction of general 
linguistic development . 

Whatev'er their general theoretical value might be, almost all these 
theories are as good as useless for an ethnographer who needs guidance 

^ Thi> principle has been, tn my know Hrst ^ystematRally adoptful and 
thoroughly earned out by A Had<Ion, \V. H. Rivers, (’ (t. SeliLMiian. an<l then 
collaborators in the research done ainontfst the Torres Straits J.slanders. The 
extensive and excellent linj^uistie contribution of 8 H Ray (vol. lii of the Repoit", 
ramhridge, 1907) marks this work also as the first practical recognition of the 
principle that a scientific study of language is essential to a full ethnogra[)h!c 
description. There exist, however, otlier standard works of ethnology, where tin* 
linguistics are simply not given, although the authors claim a thorough acquaintance 
with the language. 

- R. R. Marett, Anthropohxjy, in “ Home University Library ", pp. 13()-7. Every 
word of this, 1 am sure, will be endorsed by anyone, who has tried to do cthno- 
liuguistie field-work. 

^ I use the word " native" for want of a Ixdter one. By " nati\e lanmiauo ’’ 
I mean those spoken by uneivilized races. " Savage " or " primitive " are equivalent 
words, but they seem still clumsier and more equivocal than " native ". 
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in Ills linguistic field-work. For all of them are constructed from an 
oblique ]ioint of view ; the student of Comparative Linguistics tries 
to build up the prehistoric Indo-European forms anti to trace their 
furtlier development in the various branches ; the Classical Pliilolouist 
deals with dead languages, enibotlied in inscriptions and literarv 
documents, and his aim is. or should be. to bring tliani to life as 
far as possible ; the Modern Linguist is l)usy with the historiral 
development of (lerman. French. English. FolLsh. etc., and with the 
normative shaping of his language. The Ethnographer, on the other 
hand, has the most direct scientific task ; that of describing e.xhaustivelv 
minutely, and ])recisely a living, full, organic phenomenon of a language 
hitherto not studied. 

Even the works specially dealing with the broad survey of human 
languages, including such of native races, are of not much value to 
one who has to make first-hand linguistic observations. For thev are 
interested in fonnalistic classification of the tyjies of human speech 
and in broad outlines of evolution, rather than in defining and analysing 
fundamental grammatical concepts. These works, as well as stinlie.s 
on the iisychology of language and general introductions to linguistic 
study, contain much valuable and suggestive material tor a tlieorv 
such as is here postulated. As they stand, however, they ate of little 
direct help to an ethnographer who is not a specialist in linguistics, 
yet has to record a new type of language. 

In sayuig this I am simply stating my own e.xjierieiice in this mattci . 
It would re((uire a volume to substantiate this statement. The reading 
of such works as Wundt's Spniche. Paul's Pniici pies. Professor Tucker's 
and Professor Oertei's treatises h.is helped me immeiiselv in mv work 
it has. so to speak, allowed me to .see liiigui.stic facts. All these works, 
however are resumes of the jiresciit state of linguistics, and thev reflect 
the iiisutficieiit attention hitherto given to Semantics. And it i^ ouh- 
from the development of Semantics, as will be shown latei on. tliat the 
ethnographer can look for real help.- The works dealing with iiatiM' 
languages, such as W. von Humboldt's treatise on the Kawi langn.iife, 
F, Muller'.s Outlines, v. d. (bibelentz's monograph, contain much that 


^ \V. Wundl. VolLf rp'fi/i Jofhpfit , twd vululu<‘'^ : Dif Sj>rai'Jn , Lfijizii:, UM>u : 
H Paul Pn/K’iph^ of tht of L'lmjuatjf . Knnlish translation. London, isss ; 

'r. U Tuckor, Inhuh/'-tujn to th» Xfitunil of Lmujmop . London, : 

II L^cturt--^ oyi the Stu/hj of Ld/njutop . X<*w Y«»rk, 1901 

^ Krcal's work Sei/iaiitir'--. KnLdish translation, T.on<ion. 1900. thoiiLdi intf'io^tini: 
and stimulatincr, in my judj^nient <lo(‘s not fact* the real prolileins of tlie sulijeet. 
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is extremely valuable. ^ But, as far a.s I cati judge, all the general 
linguistic view.s contained in the.se books, in order to be useful for our 
purpose, need to be recast and worked out systematically with the one 
aim in view, that of guiding linguistic research in connexion with 
ethnographic studv. It must be remembered that Humboldt. 
F. Muller, v. d. Gabeleutz, and the majority of specialized linguists 
had received their linguistic data at second hand. Wherea.s most ot 
those, who made actual field observations on native languages troubletl 
little about exhaustive linguistic theorv. 

Wherea.s the other branches of linguistics project their material 
on to a prehistoric phase or on to a historic development, or on to the 
ideal plane of what ought to be —and in all this they have a free hand 
for hypothesis and speculation — the ethnograjdier is limited to one 
phase, to one language, and to one task ; that of scientifically recording 
it. On the other hand, his material, a living language, spoken by 
a native community, lacks all written documents and is made still more 
elusive by the considerable latitude allowed to individual variations 
and to tribally accepted erjuivalents, to say nothing of the fundamental 
difficulty of understanding well a language of so different a type from 
our own. The fuller and more elusive the subject to be recorded, the 
greater the need for a sound guiding theorv. Such a theory — specially 
adapted for the ethnographer's need — can only be achieved by a frontal 
attack on Semantics, that is by a thorough study of the relation 
between linguistic Form and Meaning. 

It is impossible in a short essay to give even an outlined argument 
tor the justification of this last sentence, but the main theme of this 
article will give a concrete example of what is meant. It may also 
lie pointed out that these views are not isolated. In .some ” Thoughts 
oil the subject of Language ", published in Man. 1919. Xo. 2, A. H. 
Gardiner shows very conclusively that unless we remodel our con- 
ception of the fundamental nature of speech, we cannot arrive at any 
satisfactory wiew about the elementary facts of syntax. He also 
recognizes clearly that any ob.scurity on such fundamental grammatical 
concepts as Parts of Speech. Subject, Predicate, etc., stands in the way 
of positive linguistic work. 

■' My own researches in Egyptian Grammar had brought me to 
grips with the fundamental and perple.xing problems of ‘subject’, 

^ \V. V Humbokit. ( fher du Kun'i Sp^ncht anj dtr Insfl Jnvn, 3 vols., Berlin, 
ls3b ; esp. Einieitung, in vol i. Frierlrich Muller, tier Sprnt'h- 

tvi-iseii'irhajf, 3 vols., Wien, 1S9(> H. (' v tl Oabelentz, “ Die Melanesischeii 
rSpraelien " : Abhandl cl k. Sachs Gesellschaft, viii. 
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■ predicate word-order, tense, and the like ; it is a regrettable fact 
that Egyptologists have but the haziest notion as to what the teini 

■ predicate ' means, or ought to be made to mean, and some excursions 
into Semitic and Indo-Germanic philology suggest that the students 
in these fields are in no better ca.se. " (Ibid.) Speaking from a much 
more limited experience, of course, I can only fervently endorse the.se 
words. 

There can be no doubt that both the deeper knowledge of what 
language really is and a Semantic theory — exjrlaining the nature of 
parts of speech and their modifications (case, tenses, etc.) of syntactic 
concepts, such as subject and predicate of word-formation and 
formative elements— are indispensable for Ethnographic linguistics. 

11 

We shall deal in this article with a single linguistic phenomenon, 
namely, the cJossificatonj fonnatires in the language of Kiriwina. 
Trobriand Islands, an archipelago lying due north of the eastern end 
of New Guinea. 

Let us first define the expre.ssion *• classificatory formatives ". If we 
take the Latin word for " father " in its various cases and derivations — 
jiatris, patrem, patribus. patria. etc. — there are the variable endings 
-is, -em, -ibus, etc. (the inflectional .suffixes or inflectional formatives). 
and the stable element, pater-. This, again, can be analysed into the 
root pa, and the word-formative -(t)er.* This syllable -(t)er appears 
also in other words as mater, frater, Otr/<hrip — words denoting 
relationship. This formative is characteristic of kinship terms, and it 
carries the meaning of this class of word. It is an exanrple of what 
could be called a class-formative. Other examples of such cla^s- 
formatives are numerous in Indo-European languages. - 

Thus a class-formative is an affix or infix, common to a clas.s of 
words, and distinguishable from the root and from inflectional endings 
or prefixes. In what follows we shall use fornrative. short for da-,'.- 
formative. 

^ Compare BruKniann-Delbruck, vol. u. pt i, p 4, pars 3 

III that work a!st> ondless examples of roots and formativof' can he found For 
kinship nouns see pp. 331 sqq . pars 243-9 : also p hh2 jiar. 474 1 must ad<l th.tl 

T myself am not acquainted with the technicalities of Indo-Kurojiean com]iarati\c 
limiuistics. (Jf Brugniann-Delhriiek’s treatise* I tried to understand only the mam 
outlines and the general theoretical parts. 

- See Brugmann-Delbruck, chapters on " Bedeutung «h‘r Noininalstamme 
{ Bedeutungsgnippen) ”, pp. 582-HSl. For a few cornice and clear examjilo : 
t^ertel, op. cit , p lt>0; Wundt, op < it , vol. ii, jip. lo.sqq. 
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Some forma, tives have no di.scoverable meanitig. Others have a 
vague significance, in so far a.s they give expre.s.sioii in form to the 
general meaning, common to a class of cognate worrl.s. as -(t)er in the 
above e.vample. fn otliers. again, this meaning is di.stinctly and clearly 
felr. as m diminutives and jiejoratives. for in.stance. 

In all the examples so far given the tormatives are characteri.stic 
of certain limited classes of words, but thev do not entail a general 
jiriiiciple ol classiticatioii. In Indo-European languages the nearest 
ajiproach to classilicatorv lormatives are no doubt the suffixes denoting 
gender. All uoims in these languages are divided into three classes, 
niasruline. feminine, and neuter, and these classes are marked - 
either on the nouns themselves or on the concomitant adjectives or 
jironouns by formatives. which can be called dnxsificnUirii. because 
thev distinguish a iioiui as a member of one of the three classes. But 
ill ludo-Europeaii. though the classification itself is comprehensive, 
the classifieatory nominal suffixes lack consistency, so that it i.s 
impossible to read the gender of a noun from its ending alone. Again, 
It is difficult or ini|iossible to define the gender groups, with regard to 
tlieir meaning.^ 

In some native languages the classification of nouns into group.s — 
one may regard them as generalized genders — is carried out with 
further subdivision and greater consistency of form and meaning. The 
Bantu ■languages are a well-known examine. ” In the Bantu languages 
we find no genders basetl on sex. but instead other genders or cla.s.ses 
of .substantive. ba.sed principally ... on the degree of unity and con- 
sistency of those things of which they are the names, as determined 
bv their natural position and .shape, their proper motion, effects, 
relative strength, etc. " - 

Again, in some languages of Ea.stern Asia and Indonesia there 
exist cla.ssiticatory words used with numerals and denoting the class 
to which the objects numbered belong. Thus in Japanese there are 

' Cf l>eli)rui ( iinchi'ion : " L'lijsere Aiif^telluiu.' li.it oiKclu-ii (!u»a es 

liwlicr iiu lit uflumifii ist, j.'ewi'-..e iiUgcmeiiH’ .\n^i hauunerrn ndcr Bt-iinffe aufzii- 
lindiii, von donon ni.in aniitdinien kminte. daM.s Me <lie Spreehenden zu der 
( li-s Idechtsliezeii tuum" hei den Siibstantiveii I'efuhrt hatten, " oji lit, Rand in, 

Its ('oni])are the iinalv.-i' of Indo-Kiirojiean aender in nonii!., loe eit , Kap. i, 
jip Sil-iait 

- Toifend, .1 ('mil iiiirdliri Crniinniir of tht South A frii-nii Brinlii Ldiigionje.^^ p 1)3, 
|i,u- 3I.'!; i|Uoted after Oertel, op eit , p. I.IS For a fuller and a moA illumiuatinL' 
doNi iiption of the Bantu clasMtiers the reader referred to Miss A Werner’.s 
lull III III toil/ Sletrh of Ihi Hiintii La nijiiiiijis, London. 1919 Unfortunately I was 
•ilile to eoii'Ult this e.welkTit biaik 'Ui'y after tlii.s artkie had been written. 
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■■ certain names which, joined to a numeral, express the object, 
which to be counted is present as a unit of so many times as the 
numeral denotes . . . The number of such-like auxiliary names in 
■lapanese is greater than is really necessary, ('onsidermg objects in 
iV'pect of their outward appearance they are counted according to 
• jiu' or another noticeable characteri.stic. . . . Hence has arisen 
a distribution of articles into classes." ^ A similar feature exists in 
.\talav, " a set of .specific and technical terms called by the grammarians 
numeral affixes, some one or other of which is always useil as a co- 
etficient to the numeral, the term being selected according to the 
class under which the object falls." - 

Thus, for example, (per.son) is used for human beings ; ekm 

(t.iil) for animals, birds, insects; haUmg (trunk) for trees, poles, 
siiears, teeth, and other long objects ; btmh (fruit) for fruits, houses, 
ships, eountrie.s, towns, islands ; htji (seed) for grains and small, round 
olijects ; kfj)ing (flatness) for blocks of timber, sheets of metal, 
liunches of bread, and flat, thin objects ; for hair, featJiers, and 
leaves ; piitah (verb : to break) for Avoids, items of information : 
/ii(l((iig (adj. : broad) for mat.s, .sails. aAvnings. rice-fields.’^ 

.Mr. ('. 0. Blagden kindly supplied meAvith the following information 
about the grammatical use of the cla.ssifiers : " The Malay classifiers 
are used Avith numerals and Avith a very feAv indefinites and inter- 
rogatives. involving the idea of number, .such as lichcrapu. some, ever 
■so many ; berapa. how many ! But they are not used Avith hungak. 
many or much. 

■■ The classifiers are used when concrete things are numbered, but 
there are no classifiers corresponding to abstract concepts. exce})t 
jininli. the classifier corresponding to the class : ' words, themes of 
information.' When the thing numbered is nut merelv concrete, but 
has also life, then it i.s an almost iin ariable rule in idiomatic MalaAg 
as spoken among the natives tlienisehes. that classifiers are iisetl. 
.Speaking of an inanimate object, on the other hand, a native mav 
fre(|uently use a numeral Avithout a cla.ssifier. Thus, Avords tor animals 
and trees Avould hardly ever be used Avithout a classifier ; chains, 
houses, etc., might or might not be supplied Avith a classifier : divisions 
of time, space, values, etc., aa’ouIcI never be used Avitli a classifier ; 

^ J .T Jupant-if (iranunnr, J-.eideii, 18tj8, 

- Culonel Vule, J A. I., 1880 

^ Fur these examples I am indebted to Mr (' (). BUj^den, Header in Malay at 
thd Oriental School of Hondon In the Malny drnnimnr of R <). Winstedt, 19i:i 
§ SO, pp. .sqtp, there ij. an (ineomijlete) hst of elassitiers, which can be looked up 
in R. J. M ilkinson s Mnlfiy—EatjUsh iJf tifjnnry, 1901, 19tt2 for furtlier identitioatiou. 
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in fact, there is none corresponding to this class of nouns. The word 
jam, for instance, is used to denote ' hour " and ‘ watch ’, and it cair 
take the classifier biji (seed) in the latter sense, but is never classified 
in its first meaning. 

In Siamese, Burmese, Chinese, and other languages of this 
type, there exist also clas.sifiers more akin to those of Malay than to 
the Kiriwinian ones." 

In some Micronesian languages there are four classes of numerals, 
referring respectively to living beings, lifeless objects, measures of 
length, and measures hrr days and moons ; - or two classes for living 
and lifeless objects.^ 

In the Melanesian Islands, studied linguisticallv bv Codringtoii, 
only faint traces of numeral non-classificatorv formatives are to be 
found. " There are not in any Melanesian language, so far as I know, 
any ’ numeral coefficients ' or ’ numeral classifiers ' such as are 
employed with numerals in the Indo-Chinese languages and in Malay. 

. . . There is. nevertheless, an idiom in giving a number in which a word 
precedes the numeral carrying with it the image which the things 
enumerated seem to present to the mind. Thus in Fiji four canoes 
in motion are a nrtqa saqni ra. from qai. to run. In Mota two canoes 
sailing together are called aka peperua. butterfly two canoes, from the 
look of the two sails.’’ The author adduces a few more such exanqffe.s 
which show that the principle of classifying words, so pronounced in 
Malay, is very rudimentary in the Melanesian Islands.* 

The best example in Oceanic languages of numerical classifiers is 
afforded by the language of Kiriwina Trobriand Islands. This language 
has been already previously recorded by the Eev. S. B. Fellowes in 
Kiriwina (Tiammar and Vocabulary " (Annual Report on British 
New Guinea. 1900-1). Mr. Sidney II. Ray makes the following 
resume of the information on numerical classifiers contained in that 
Grammar ; ’■ In Kiriwina many of these ile.scriptive prefixes are 

given. Tai-. persons ; nn-. animals ; kai- or qm-, things ; ia-. thin 
things ; kala-, days. Examples with the numeial ta or lala. one. are ; 
tai-ta tail, one man ; tat-ta ricila. one woman ; iin-ta maiuia. one 

^ Personal communication from Mr Blairden, v\ho aUo kindly read the MS of 
this paper and improved it by many valuable su<rife.stions. 

P Cdllistus, <) Capuc., Chamorro WorUrbmh, Hon;;•Kon^^ 1910 Spoken iii 
the Marianne Islands. 

^ Gilbert Islands, Vorabulairf A)orni, by P A C., Pari>, 1888. Por moie 
Micronesian examples see Ray, op. eit , p. 475, footnote. 

^ R. H. (‘odnnijton, Melanestan Languagf'f, IS85, p. 242. For the Fijian Lanyuane 
compare Fijian Dv’tionary and Grammar, by l> Hazelwood, 1872, p. 18 of Gramma 
and Table of Numerals ; also v. d. Gabelentz, op cit , p 25. 
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animal ; ia-lala, one thin (article) ; kai-taJa. one thing. Similar words 
appearing in the vocabulary are tni-aa, two baskets ; kili-tah. one 
bunch of fruit ; hisa-taln , one row : nmn/rt/a, one of the rows. There 
are also words denoting bundles of varioirs articles, such as umo-kihi. 
one bundle of taro ; vtU-tah. one bundle of sugar-cane." ^ 

This statement shoAvs clearly that the use of numerals in the 
Kiriwinian language implies some sort of classification of nouns. But 
the scanty and scattered information of the Kiriwnia Grammar does 
not even answer these essential (jue.stions ; is the numerical 
classihcation in Kiriwina comprehensive or is it not ? That is, must 
numerals be used with classifiers always, or is this use sporadic only ? 
If so, what are the rules of this sporadic use 1 Does the classification 
embrace all nouns or only a few isolated groups I How many classifying 
formatives do there e.xist ! Are the examples given exhaustive, or 
nearly so, or only a .small fraction of the full list ? 

To any of these questions no answer could be found in the existing 
record of the Kiriwinian language. In fact, the above quoted summary 
by the most competent Oceanic linguist presents the information better 
than is done by Fellowes. the original data being .scattered all over the 
Orammar and Vocabulary. 

But even as far as it goes the information is not correct either in 
<letai!s or in essentials : thus it would appear to anyone who reads the 
Grammar that cla.ssifving formatives enter into the formation of 
numerals only. This, as we shall see, is not the case.- 

Ill 

Let us now give the full statement of the linguistic data, referring 
to the Classiticatory Formatives in the Kiriwinian language. 

In that language the Demonstratives and Adjectives as aa'cII as the 
Numerals ilo not exist in a self-contained form, conveying an abstract 
meaning. There are no single words to express such conceptions as 
“ this ". ■■ big ". ■■ long ". “ one ", etc., in abstract. Thus, for e.xample, 
there is no etpiivalent of the word ” one ", or of anv other numeral. 
Whenever the number of any objects is indicated the nature of these 
objects must also be included ill the word. Thus: - 

(1) One man = TAYhila ta'a 
One woman XAlana ririhi 
One stone — A’ 11 A Ytala dnkuna 
One canoe =- AM Ytala iraga 
etc. 


' S H Ray. o]) eit., ji tT.A. 


" See below in par. VI. 
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(2) Two men =; TAYi/u Uin'a'u ^ 

Two women = NAYifa rwila 
Two stones -- KWAYijn dakiiiia 
Two canoes KAY ifn iraija. 

Comparing the numerals in this table. TAYlahi. NAtaiiii, etc., it 
can be seen at a glance that each of these consists of two elements ; 
one of them remains unaltered in all the numerals, corresponding to 
■■ one " and " two " respectivelv ; it is the suffix -tahi. one. -j/u. two, 
etc. ; the other part, the prefixed one. TAY-. XA-. /vffCil’-, ATil-, 
etc., corresponds evidently to the objects or ])ersons numbered. 

The same holds good with regard to other numerals, a.s well as to 
demonstratives and adjectives. Each of these words consists of a 
fixed form or mould, which carries the meaning of the numeral, 
demonstrative, or adjective, and of an interchangeable jrarticle which 
denotes the class of object to which the numeral, demonstrative, or 
adjective is being applied. \\’e shall call the former element the fixed 
part or root, and the latter one the clas.sificatory particle or formative. 

As we saw in the above e.xample. the numerals are formed by 
suffixing the fixed part, which carries the meaning of the number to 
the classificatory particle, which carries the meaning of the object 
numbered. 

This may be repre.'.ented diagrammatically - 

Prefix denotiiii: Stable eieinent or lOot denoting 

Object numbered Xundfer 

by means of the by means of tlie 

CUssiticaturv Partu le Fixed iiuimu’ie part 

TAY- -TALA 

human one 


T.4 }’ IS the elahsifieatory j>artiele TALA i^ the numenc root 
denoting tliat Iiuman beini:^ . denoting that the number is 
are nuud’eied one 


The demonstratives are formed by infixing the classificatory particle 
into a fixed frame. This latter consists of the two syllables mn-. na, 
which carry the meaning of pointing to or referring to. 


Root Flame infix Root Frame 

MA- -TAf- .XA 

The fixed frame 

wltieh eonvey> the sii/niHeation 

of direct ' referenee 

'I'll- human ' AS 

^ Tdu (I A, men, plural to Iff u, man It w tine of the very few plurals extant in 
Kinw'iman. 
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Finally, adjectives are formed in the same manner as numerals, 
i.e. by suffixing the adjectival part to the classificatory particle. 

Prefix Stable element of root denoting 

(.)bject qualitiefl Ouahty 


by means of by means of 

Classitic atoi V Partule Fixed adjectival )>an 

T(l -VI YAK A 

Iminan l»it: 


TO- is tlu' ( lassiticatnrv partieU* -VlYAK^i i" the adjc tival i<»ot 
<leiiutins^ tliat human beings are deiuttiiiLf tliat the olijet t 
qualiHec! hiL^ 

Thus we .see that the three cla.sses of words, tlemonstratives, 
numerals, and adjectives, cannot be used in nbdrado without carrying 
in them the expres.sion of the objects to which thev refer. This 
refeience. however, is made only in a general manner ; the particle 
does not mention directly the thing to which it applies, but it indicates 
onlv the class of object numbered, pointed at. or ((ualified. This is 
whv we have callotl them cfussf/tcu/or// particles. 

This is a general outline of the nature and grammatical extent of 
the classificatory particles in Kiriwina. It is, however, necessary fur 
the reader, in order to follow with interest the technicalities given 
further on, to familiarize him.self with this linguistic jthenomenon. to 
get It well in hand. A good way to achieve this — to make them a 
living fact of speech — is to imagine how such an arrangement would 
ajipear in English. This is not meant, of course, as a strict definition, 
only as a first ajiproach. or, rather, as a short cut into the heart of 
the subject. 

Let us transpose this peculiarity of Iviriwinian into English, 
following the native prototype very clo.sely. and imagine that no 
adjective, no numeral, no deinon.strative may be used without a particle 
denoting the nature of the object referred to. All names of human 
beings would take the prefix " human ". Instead of saying '' one 
soldier we would have to say " human-one soldier walks in the 
street . Instead of ” how many passengers were in the accident 1 
'■ how /oontoi-many pa.ssengers were in the accident 1 ' Answer. 
'■ human-seventeen." 

Or, again, in reply to ” aie the Smiths /mwun-nice people I " we 
would say, " no, they are /o7»/«a-dull ! Again, nouns denoting 
persons belonging to the female sex would be numbered, pointed at. 
and (jualified with the aid of the prefix ' female ; wooden objects 
with the particle " wooden ’ ; flat or thin things with the particle 
■■ leafy . following in all this the precedent of Kiriwina. 
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Thus, pointiiig at a table, Ave would saA’, “look at K'oodeH- this ’ ; 
describing a landscape, " leaffj-hrown leaA’es on the wooden-large 
trees " ; speaking of a book, “ /«//7/-himdred pages in it " ; '' the 
AA’omen of Spain are /mn/e-beautifiil,'’ “ hiiman-this boA' is A'ery 
iiaughty, but /pw //e-this girl is good,’’ and so on, in this Ollendorfian 
strain. 

These e.xamples AA'ill no doubt familiarize anyone better and more 
quickly Avith the general character of the classifiers than many long 
definitions could possibly do. They shoAA' that, Avhen qualif A'ing a noun, 
AA'e are made to realize to AA’hich of the scA-eral classes it belongs, into 
which all the nouns are diA’ided. Each of these classes — turning to 
genuine KiriAA’inian again — embraces a number of Avords, capable of 
a general definition. 

lY 

Let us noAA' pass to a sur\-ey of the Classificatory Particles in 
Kiriwinian. Following the principle that, in all phenomena of language 
of any importance, it is directly AATong to giA'e examples only, and that 
a full enumeration must be giA-en, I tried to record all the particles. 
Most likely a few of the A’ery obsolete ones escaped my attention, but 
the list here giA-eii can be considered AA’ith this reseiA’ation as a 
complete enumeration, and not as an exemplification only. The 
particles, forty-one in number, have been arranged in a SA’noptic table. 
Against each of them there is a “^hort definition of the class of noun 
Avith which the particle is used. Such a .short definition, hoAA’eA’er, i.s 
not sufficient, since the clas.ses are not equivalent in seA’eral respects, 
and AAc must comment on them, taking the three folloAving aspects in 
.succe«siA’e order. 

1. It is clear at a glance that the classes are not equiA’alent and 
that the definition of some of them has been made in this table on a 
principle different from that of other classes. Thus, first of all Ave -hall 
have to say some more about the meaning of the various classes. 

2. Again, some of the particles are A’ery often used, and are of 
great importance in the language, Avhereas others are almost obsolete. 

3. Finally the grammatical u.se of the particles is not the same iu 
the different groups, and thi.s point mu.st also be made quite clear. 

( 1. Meax’ing 

In order to make it visible at a glance that the particles are not of 
the same type throughout, the list has been subdivided into eight 
group.-^. Within each group the particles and the classes of nouns 
gOA crned by them are more or less of the .same tA’pe. 
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TABLE OF KIRIWINIAX CLASSIFIC’ATORY PARTICLES 


(iROI'p 1 

1. 2' AY, TO. TAV Human brimrs ; 
males 

X.K. — TAY — with 

numerals; TO — with adie<tive'j ; 
TA U — wTh demonstrative's. 

'2. XA. Persons of female sex ; 
animals. 

d AM)'. Trees and ]>lants ; wooden 
things ; lonix objects. 

4 A'llM)'. Round, bulky objects; 

."tones ; ab.'^tract nouns 
o )'A. Loaves: Hbre^i; objects made 
of leaf or fibre; flat and thin 
<»bjects. 

li Si SI. Boughs. 

7. LILA. Forked branches: forked 

sticks. 

S. KAVI. Stone blades 
\) A'lfMFA Human ami animal 

extremities (legs, arm.s) ; ringe's 
of a liand. 

1(1. lA'VA Wooden di>he" 

11. A’U'Ol'L.l. Clay pots. 

Ilk KAJJA. Road-s. 

13. KADZ^YO. Rivers, creek", sea- 

])assa2es 

14. VILO. ^'illagt^s. 

(tROC'P If 

1.7 KILA. ('lu.ster.s (" Jiand." ”) of 
bananas. 

l‘» .nM. Bunches of betel-nut 

IT. BCKWA Bunches of coco-nut. 

Croup III 

15. PILA. Part.s of a wiiole ; divi"iotis : 

directions. 

19. VlLl. Parts twisted off. 
iJo BL'BWA Parts cut ofi by tran.'^- 
versal cutting. 

21. ('TV. Parts cut oR ; small 

particles. 

22. SL Small bits. 


Group IV 

23. KABl'LO Protuberances: ends 

of an object. 

24. XCTf\ Corners of a garden. 

27 XIKf\ Crunpartment.s of a canoe. 

2R. KABISI Compartments of a yam- 
house. 

27 A'/AL4. Parts of a song: of a 

mauieal formula. 

2S MAYLA. Parts of a song; of a 
magical formula 

29 Kf 'BILA Large land-plots (owner- 
ship diMsions) 

39 NfllM. Sea jiortions (ownership 
divisions with reference to fishing 
rights) 

31 KALA. Days. 

32. .s71M Tinie.s 

Croup V 

33. KAPWA. Bundles (wrapped up). 

34. OYLA Batcii of fish. 

3-7 T'M’MWA Bundles of taro 

3b KZ’Dr. Bundles of lashing creeper. 

37. YZ’ BA Bundles of four coeo- 
nut.s, four eggs, four water- 

bottles. 

Group VI 

35. A\4-S'J, Rows. 

39. ZrJLl. Rows of spondylus-shell 

di.ses on a belt. 

49 OZYLA Heap'^. 

fjROUP VII 

41 . Xuinerals without a prefi.x 

are used to count baskets of 
yams. 

(Jkoup VII [ 

42. f'UM. Lengths, the span of two 
extended arms, from ti]) to tip. 


X B — In order to appreciate correctly the nature of the particles contained in 
this table, it is necess-ary to peruse the Commentary, which form.s the contents of 
t}iis(tlie fourth) Chapter 3Ioree"pf'cia({y,it must be stressed that the particles differ 
very much in their grammatieal character and function. Ranging them into a co- 
ordinate table might give them an undue appearance of eipuvalenoe and uniformity, 
against which the reader must be cautioned at the outset. (Compare § 3 of this 
chapter on the grammatical function of the 2 >iirtie]es. ) 
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The particles of Group 1 (Xos. 1 14) refer directly to the nature of 
things, «hich they express, and this group contains in itself a com- 
prehensive classification of things. Particles 1 and 2 refer to human 
beings and animals, and the rest embrace the world of inanimate 
things ; 3 indicates jilants ; 4 stones and bulky objects. Things made 
by human hand are first classed according to material ; those 
manufactured of leaf, fibre, bark, into Clas.s implements made of 
stone into Class 8. Two classes of manufactured objects, however, 
adopt special prefi.ves : wov)den dishes ( 10) and clay pots(ll). Classes 
<i and 7 are a subdivision of the plant class, they refer to special ])arts 
of trees or plants ; 1’2, 13, 14 refer to features of settlement and 
communication, villages, roads, and waterways. 

This group, as said above, is based mainly on the direct cla.ssitication 
of things. That is, it implie.s a .system of di.stinction between humans 
and animals, between plants and .stones, between objects made of wooil 
and those made of stone and those made of fibre. Put it must be 
realized clearly that even within this group the principles of 
classification are inconsistent and at cro.ss-purposes with one another ; 
again, .several of the classes are not properly exclusive, and the same 
noun may be used once with TAY-. and then again with AM-, or 
with KAY- and LWA-, etc. This will come out more clearly if we 
go over the list and make the necessary remarks about each particle 
and its class of nouns in succession. The principle of distinction 
between Class 1 and Class 2 is really double ; thus, I comprises all 
human beings, but more especially men; C’lass 2, as against 1, comprises 
all nouns denoting female beings. ThG would be a di.stinction of se.x, 
the same a.s that e.xpre.ssed by Indo-European gender, when this i.s 
used with animate beings. But the second principle of distinction 
between Classes 1 and 2 is that between human beings and animals. 
In actual u.sage this means that, although you must use all nouns 
of male persons such as chief, bsherman, magician, etc. with the 
formative 1, and also you mu.st use formative 2 with animals; yet 
human female nouns — such as woman, sorceress, girl, etc. inav be 
used with “TAY- or AM- (id Jibitnni. Etymologically, particle I is 
obviously derived from the word (<t'ii (man). Whether AM- is 
corielated to inu (mother), and ririlu (woman), and what i.s its con- 
nexion to the words denoting animal (imiinu). i.s a problem.^ 

^ I cannot, for rca.sons of space, trace the etymolo<iical connexions of tliese wonl.-? 
through other Oceanic languages. With the help of Tregear’s comparative data in 
his dictionary of the Maori laiiifuage {The ('iniiparativf 

Wellington. New Zealand, 1S9I) and of Codrington's an<l Ray’s Cotttpnrulii >- 
Melanf^stan VorabHlaries (op. eit ). it would be eav«y to foJIow the et 3 'niohtgie^ 
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Parsing to particle 3. KA Y-. it enibraee.s a class of objects defined 
{n) by their nature- trees and plants in general ; {h) by the niateiial 
of which thev are made, irrespective of whether they are wooden 
canoes or wooden spears or chips of wood ; (r) by theii- form : long 
objects, irrespective of nature and material, may be used with the 
formative KAY- as certain anatomical expressions, for p.xanpile. 
tongue. Etvmologicallv the jjarticle KAY- is undoubtedly connected 
with the word KA'I. tree, wood- a word to be traced in cognate forms 
through manv .Melanesian and Polynesian languages. 

A’ir.4 }•-. ])erhaps the mo>t important and ino.st e.xtensively used 
of all Kiriwinian particles, refeis in its jirimary u.se to the shape of 
olijects : round, bulkv objects ; stones, rocks, and hillocks, and all 
other features of the landscape, except when they are strikingly 
elongated. Klf A I'- receives its greate.st importance, however, from 
• the fact that it is used in all those cases where no other particle can 
be fitted in. This has been indicated in our table by mentioning 
" ab.stract nouns “ in this class (4). states of the weather : calm, wim.l ; 
cold, heat : states of the body ; sleep, disease, ex'hau.stion. hunger, 
thirst, states of mind. etc., etc. All such nouns which cannot be jilaced 
in any of the other clas.ses - all of which are (letined concretely — aie 
used with A'fP-li'-. I cannot, with any degree of certainty, atifiroach 
the word Ky/a. hill, monntain. to the prctix AH .l Y-. This is. however, 
the only etymological hypothesis I can think of. 

Class D. governed by the formative YA-. is the last of the more 
comprehensive ones of (froiip I. It comprises leaves, tibro.s. all 
objects made of these materials, and all objects shaped like leaves and 
fibres, i.e. all flat. thin, and tlii'ead-like objects. Etvmologicallv YA- is 
connected with the words ijanest. iimjamiin. both meaning lea\ es. 

Of the following particles. A'o.s. ■“>. (j, 9. 12. 1-3. 14 refer again directly 
to the nature of object.s. and .«o do Xos. 10 and 11. although these 
latter classes comirrise man-made objects. Preti.x 8. A.4P7-. is used 
when counting, qualifying or pointing at stone blades, now. bv 
extension, akso steel blades. I am unable to tell whether in the old 
usage this cla.ss comprised object.s with reference to their material — 
which was a .special .stone of volcanic origin, imported from Woodlark 
Tsland — or whether the reference was rather to the cutting qualitv and 
to the special shape of the implements. The I’ecent use of the partich* 
with European implements is of no value in deciding this (piestion. 
I have circumstantial reasons, too long to set down here, to believe 
that KAVl- was rather a reference to the material than to the shape. 
Etymologically the formatives KAYI-. KWOYA-.LVVA- cannot be 
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connected to any words of the Kiriwinian language. The remaining 
ones, on the other hand, are obviously correlated by form and meaning 
to the generic nouns denoting the class of object.s : 6, SISI- : sisila, 
bough ; 7, LILA- : hduri, a forked branch ; 11, KWOYLA- : knria, 
a clay pot ; 1.3, KADUYO- : keda, road, and hiri-keiht. a sea-passage ; 
14. YILO- ; mhi, village, place. 

Summarizing the remarks about Group 1 we may see that there aie 
the following principles underlying the classification of the group : 
( 1 ) direct reference to the nature of the objects, taken in their entiretv 
as forming a genus ; (2) reference to the material of which an object 
is made ; (3) reference to its shape : (4) the abstract sense of KWA Y 
which does not fall under any of the foregoing headings. That this 
direct classilication could stand no logical test is clear. It can also be 
.safely .said that it does not embody any metaphy.sical \Velt<inschainnt(j, 
even of the most rudimentarv description. To jumj). however, from 
this to the other e.xtreme conclusion that the system of classification 
embodied in this table is worthless in throwing any light upon the 
native psychology, would be equally rash. 

Pa.ssing to the following groups, we may first remark that they 
contain cla.s.ses of a much mote restricted descri})tion ; in each group we 
find emphasized one .special })oint of view — usually verv concrete and 
sometimes very narrow in Cfumotation. Thus Group II comprises 
three classes of fruit bunches. In Group III we find several types of 
subdivision of a whole intr) parts, more especially with regard to the 
mechanism of the subdivision — whether a whole is divided by cutting, 
by cutting transversally. by twisting off. or whether it is subdivided 
in thought only, so to speak. Group IV. again, embraces various 
svstems of subdivision, but here the principle of classifying accordini' 
t(j mechanical severance is not heeded. Instead we have very concrete 
and special kinds of component parts of definite objects. Group V 
conqu'ises various kinds (if bundles. Group ^ I formations —rows and 
heaps. Groups VII and VIII consist each of a single class, one of them 
at least extremely remarkable, as it is the only class of object used in 
Kiriwinian ivithout classificatorv formatives. 

Let us say a few words in detail on each of the groups. 

Group II. Here we have particles, used when counting and 
qualifying bunches of fruit. KILAlnla, one (partial bunch of bananas), 
is used when numbering the partial clusters or, as they are technically 
called, hands,'’ of bananas (mi). Etymologically the formative 
KILA- is not allied to any Kiriwinian word. SA- is the particle used 
with reference to betel-nut (bti'a), and again its etymology is unknown 
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t(i me. BL K]yA- is the formative — etymologically obscure — of 
whole bunches ot coco-nuts (/)///« or RR//'/, according to dialect). Theie 
is no doubt that bunches of fruit must be an im2iortant class of objects 
to a tribe, where gardening is one of the main economic jiursuits. and 
one in which the natives take an extreme interest and pride. But, 
speaking more S2)ecially of the expression for betel-nut bunches, 
fi'uit clu.sters are also imyiortant from another jioint of view. Gifts 
and ])avments and tributes are a A'ery 2>rominent feature of the social 
organization and 2>ublic life in Kiriwina. Family obligations, relations 
to chief and headman, magico-religious and mortuary ceremonies, 
all are connected with gifts and moreover with a ceremonial disjilay 
of gifts. In these, undivided bunches of betel-nut 2*1^.'’ specially 
2irominent part, although coco-nnt and banana bunches are also 
ini2tortant. The dis2)layer has both the jiride of having grown them 
and of giving them away, anti this latter pride is sharetl by the man who 
receives the jiresent. In Kiriwina disjilay of (juantity as well as of 
quality is a feature of generosity, and generosity, although a universal 
jihenomenon. is never taken for granted or liiflden under a bushel. 
The importance of the main objects normally used as gifts is there- 
fore clear. 

Group [II. All these formatives .serve to denote parts of a divided 
whole. Three of them. V 1 L 1 -. BCBW.l-. and UTU-, denote, more- 
over. directly the mechanism by which the severance of the jttiifs 
has been accomplished. These three formatives are also etymologically 
connected with verbs denoting such mechanical acts of division. The 
verbal root vll/t means to turn or twist ; binibn. to cut transversally : 
util (connected with lu'i), to cut in the general sense of the word. 
The three formatives follow exactlv the meanings of the three verbal 
roots ; YILItfilii, meaning a jiiece twisted oil (a whole) : BUBW.ilnki, 
a })iece cut off tian.sA'ersally : L’TCtaun. a piece cut off, a 2idrcel.i 
Thus, when I used to distribute tobacco, the natives would ask for 
their portions with different words, according as to whether I would 
twi.st off the ■■ stick ” with my fingers and tear off jiieces, or cut off 
2)ortion.s with a knife. In the first case they would count the 2heces 
with the 2R'efix VIII-. in the .second with the 2R'etix BUBWA-. To 
disregard this lingui.stic usage would be as incoriect as to misuse the 
gender in an Indo-Eurojiean language, and the natives might laugh. 

Hide 2>eo2ile, uncorrujited by good manners, do laugh when their 
language is mutilated bv a foreigner. 

^ -/'/'//A ’s .in an Iiaic form of -////'/ Ik-Iow 
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Again, the word BJJ BW Aluht. meaning in its broader seu.se " one 
bit cut off transvensally ”, has also the narrower meaning of '' one 
half VTUtiinn. again, usually means " a little ”, " a bit The word 
SItana possesse.s the same meaning, and it doe.s not refer to anv 
special mode of division. These two formatives VTU- and SI- have 
become specialized in their use. They are liardlv ever used in anv 
other form but in association with the numeral ” one ”, UTUtnnn and 
Sllann meaning " one bit ”. or ” a little ”. They may be used also 
to count, especially in ordinal forms : VTU jf nrla. Slijirelu (.second bit), 
UTUtohdd. Sllo’ida (" third bit ”). but their adverbial use (see below 
under 2 and 3) i.s by far the most preponderant. Characteristic is the 
archaic form of the numeral " one ” with the instead of the L. 
which no doubt bears witness to the fact that the ])refix and the 
numeral " one ” have coalesced at a very distant epoch. 

The formative PILA-, like SI- has no reference to any mechanical 
process of severance. But it implies a definite character of subdivision, 
namely, that the part of a whole is rather a natural component part 
and not a part definitely severed. Thus it is used when describing 
parts of a village, parts of any district, directions, points of the compass 
(which in Kiriwinian are named after prevailing winds), portions of 
an animal to be divided, etc. Etymologically it is connected with the 
verb p/lasi, to assist, to help in work (to share in work), and with an 
important general formative PILA or PIYA. signifying manner of 
pitch, intensity, etc. 

Group IV. In contradistinction to the foregoing group, here all the 
formatives have a concrete, and e.xcept for the first one (No. 23), 
a highly specialized meaning. The particle KABVLO-, with a clear 
etymological pedigree from kabifhiki. no.se (his), is u.sed to count, 
demonstrate, or Cjualify any nose-.shaped parts of a whole ; ends, 
[irominences, or protuberances. Thus, ends of a stick, prominences 
of a rock, promontories, corners of hou.ses. or boats, etc., etc , all the 
parts that stick out, detach themselves from a whole, form ends (jr 
corners, are used with this 2 )article. Thus KABULO- posse.sses a 
broad sphere of application, and its meaning is both concrete and 
metaphorical. 

All the other formatives of this grouj) jjo.s.sess an e.xtremely special 
meaning and a very narrow sphere of aj)[(lication ; Xl'TU- (etvmoloiw 
unknown) refers only to corners of a garrlen enclosure ; KABISI- 
(etymology unknown) to the compartment of a yam-house, and 
XIKU- to the spaces in a canoe, between two outrigger poles. The 
e' ymology of this la.st word is dubious to me ; hkii (L and X being in 
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this language interchangeable) meaii.s '• beam ", and also the main 
part of a yam house, and the three meaning.s may be connected. In 
these three formatives {NUTU-. KABI8I-, NIKU-). we have to do 
with .subdivisions of a whole, when both the nature of this whole i^ 
definitely stated (garden, ranoe. yam-house), and the nature of 
subdivisions or jxarts is .strictiv indicated. 

The two following cla.sses refer to divisions verses or strophe^ — 
in a traditional text or song or formula. To my knowledge thev are 
interchangeable, and etymology seems to be the onlv kev lor making 
a di.stinction : thus, MAY LA- is probably comiected with nunfi-, 
tongue, speech ; XISA- with nano-, mind. 

The two next particles. KVBILA- awl »S7irJ-. are used in demon- 
strating, cpialifving, or counting subdivisions of land and sea. mailefor 
jjurposes of ownership. All garden-lands in Kiiiwina are subdivided 
into large blocks called knahdo, and with this word the classifier 
KUBILA- (obviously the two words are cognate) is used. These large 
jilots are owned by a whole community, each individual owning one 
or more of the small .subdivisions, called haJeko. This last word 
used with the formative A'llhll’-. The sea on the lagoon is dividerl 
roughly into portions, setva. using the formative (S'/llhl-, which have 
individual names each, and a number of senn are regarded by a com- 
munity as their fishing-grounds. 

KALA- and »S7Ihl- are formatives of time division. KALA- 
represents periods of twenty-four hours— a day and anight — .S/TTl- 
repre.sents how many times anything happened. Here may be added 
that they have a characteristic way of counting the following davs : 
to-morrow is represented by the word nabwone : the dav after to- 
morrow by literally night -two ”. and the following davs; 

onward by compounding the formative BOGI- (night) with numerals : 
three toln : four, rani. etc. As this is a very special use of the prefi.x 
BOGI-, I have not included it in our list. 

Thus within this last group (IV). the following subdivisions can be 
further distinguished; (a) KABVI^O- a particle of general meanim;. 
referring to the shape of constituent parts of a whole, (h) Artificial 
parts of human-made whole-- (garden enclosures, yam-houses, canoe-), 
(c) Subdivisions of traditional formuhie. (d) Economic subdivisions of 
garden-land and fishing-grounds, (c) Time divisions. 

Gi'oup Y. The classes of the two preceding groups are subdivi-imi- 
of things ; in this grou}) we have to deal with conglomerations. The 
jKirticle /v.IPUhf- etvmologicallv connected with the verbal stem 
ka/i/r'di. to wraj) up -is a general formative for all wrappings. Xatives 
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olten use leaves t(i wiap up small parcels of food or to carrv some 
'iili'raiice of value, such as ])rccioiis shells, red ochre, or small 
oruameuts. .-Vaaiu. ill ma^ic as a rule, the spell is said over .some stuff. 
|ilaced oil a leaf, and then the stuff and the magical virtue imparted to 
it hv th'> sjiell aie carefully \vra|)j)ed iij) to ])rcveut evaporation. All 
'ucii hiindles — which mav he named in various wavs accordim: to 
their eoiitiMits are used with the formative AMPH'J-. whii h has thus 
a fairlv general meaning and a broad extent of ajiplication. 

The other formatives of this yi-oup are verv higlilv specialized 
anil of restricted application. Thus OYLA- is used as cla.ssifving 
ii.iiticle when batches of fish are counted. Fish is tied up into batches 
on occasions of irnsi-. the regulated, ceremonial exchange of fish for 
•\Muis. The inland villagers, who have good gardens and plenty of 
yani'. but no access to the rich fisheries of the lagoon, have a 
tiaditioiial standing jiartnerslu]) with the coastal men. Piacli man has 
one partner or more on the coast. When fi.sh is needed — especiallv for 
a ceremonial, festive distribution of food in which usuallv a whole 
comiuuiutv iiart.ikc' each member of the inland villages will carry 
some vain-food to the coast and offer it to his jiartner. The be-t yams 
onl\- are used on such occasions, and they are |Hit into baskets or 
Wooden striicl iii'cs m a decorative manni'r. Si'lecteil /iiro is bound into 
big. carefully arranged bunches. The men carry the food in a body, 
and thev enter the coastal village with loud cereinonial screams and 
lilc e their gifts at the doorways of their resjrective jiartnets. This 
con-titiifes a binding obligation to the fishermen to go out fislimg as 
soon as the weather allows it. and to rejiav the yams and tun) aceording 
to fixed iMtcs. A batch of fish, At'ihi. is the measure of such 

lepavments. the general rule being two oifln for each basket of vaiiis or 
ot I'ir'i \o haggling or i|uarrellmg takes jilace on such transactions . 
when the tishernien s vield is good thev are generous ■ when their 
eiideax'ours have been lather barren the fish bundles are small, and 
the inlanders t ike It pliilosophicall v. .\n oijhi is certainly not an exact 
measure of weight, but it would never sjuk below a certain minimum 
1 should sav about o lb, m weight and when the vield is verv 
abundant the suiplus would be given to the inlanders, not as pavment 
foi the vaiiis given, but as pavment for some more food, to be 
leceived .it a later date 

This somewhat lengthv desciiptlon of the misi (fisli mid vain 
exi hange) h.i' been given to sjiow* how nairow and definite is the 
,1 pjiln .it loll of the foim.itive < )'S I.A-. and ai'o to show how necess.irv 
It Is to give some ethiiogi.iphic into! luatiou if gr.imiu.itic.d lelatioiis 
.lie to be tullv lllldeistood 
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The next formative. C M' MW A-, ha.s also lieen defined ht" the 
forefioing (h'scnption . it is used when counting and (|ualifving tlie 
bundles of tora as ](r(‘|)aied for the irnsi and the ceiemonial gilt' oi' 
payments. Etymologically thi' formative is connected with the 
verbal loot iniritiii'. to bind together. 

Kl'DV-, of unknown etviiiologv. is U'ed with refeience to coil' 
of a lashing creeper, called irdijinji). e-xtreiiielv important for the native', 
as it is the only material reliable for ii'C in their big sea going canoe'. 
To obtain genuine and fresh //Y/yi/i/o niav be a matter <t lile ami 
death for a 2 )artv embarking on a long e-\[iedition It glows in ceitam 
places only, on marshv .soil, and it is tiaded fioni there to the loa'I. 
\VRA\-. etvinologv unknown, i' a loiinative used with group' of 
four round objects, four coco-nut', egg', linie-pots. water-bottle', 
etc. These are ciiiinted bv foiii'. as we count ceitain objects b\' the 
dozen. 

(froup \ I. In till' groin) two foriiiatives. A’.IN.l-. row. and (11' LA-. 
heap, are of rather witle ajiplicatioii. AMS'./- is used for all soits 
of row formations-- rows of people in a dance. ol houses in a t illage, 
of trees in a ])lantation. It' etymology is unknown to me. (11'IjA- 
(from f/iifiiiht. heap) is used to count heap- of yams, heaps of shell, atid 
all other heajis of objects. 

(IILI- (etymologv i) i' ii'ed in a very iiairow sen.'c. to count the 
rows of red shell di'Cs in a belt. The red shell discs, made of a vaiietv 
of sjiondvhis shell, ran* and diliiciilt to fi'h. me ii'ed m in, iking 
oriianunts. long necklace', belts, ear-iings. jiendaiit'. etc . all oi whuli 
are verv higlilv valued and used as ornament', as 'igiis ot rank .ind ,i' 
tokens of value. ,ind al'o as articles of CNchange m a verv com]iIii ati'cl 
and tiaditionallv defined svsteni of trading 

(/roll]) \ II. Till' gioiqi consists oi one class oiilv. ,ind no classitx iiig 
ji.irticle, Hasketiiils ot v.iiii' are coiinteil bv ii'itig the niimei.d 
affixes oniv. bare of any classifying addition .\nd this is the one i.me 
oiilv where abstract numerals can lie used in Kiriwiman. It mii't Iw 
realized, however, th.it the counting of basketful' of \am' in Kiiiwina 
IS counting fill r ! I'ci Ht-nf ' . 1 he w hole 'ocia! life ot the n.itive i' bound 
up with s\steni' ot mutual pavments. in which \'.im pa\ment' 't.ind 
first and foieniost F.imilv ties .ire connected with legiil.ir \ aiii gilt'. 
Every man Ini' to wmk the gardens for lim mother lii't and. after hi' 
'isters lia\ e grow n up. for them When hi"i'iei ' man \ their hiisb.ind' 
and their f.imilie' h.n e to be jirovided for. Thii' we fia\ e a remark. ible 
system, in which e\-ervone |s woiking for his fem.de relation', .ind 
again i' hmi'elf provided tor tiv hi' wife's faniilv. The chief leceixcs 
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regular annual gifts of yams at harvest time. Obligations arisiiiir 
from the performance of garden magic, fishing magic, sorcery ; from 
service in war, in sailing, in canoe and house-building; from communal 
work in the gardens — all such obligations are squared by payments in 
iood, as a rule given and measured in basketfuls. Public life and 
ceremonial, whether in mourning and mortuaiy feasts or during 
diiiicing periods and tribal fe.stivities, are accompanied by distributions 
of food. In all these ca.ses, the element of display being very much to 
the fore, the amount of gifts given is measured, counted, and boasted 
about in basketfuls. ^Moreover, ba.sketfuls of yams are the neatest 
approach to a common measure of value. The term “ money " has 
often been ajjplied to the native objects of high value, like stone- 
blades. necklaces of spondylus discs, and armsliells. It can be said 
without reservation that such a use of the term " money " is incorrect, 
and as it cannot be a]>i)lied to any but in a loose metaphorical sense it 
does more harm than good. But it may be said that, as one of the 
functions of money is to supply a common measure of value, and as 
the ba.skets of yams fulfil this function in Kiriwina. this is the nearest 
ajiproach to money from this point of view. 

-Vll this makes it quite clear that the counting of ba.skets of vanis 
is undoubtedly the most important occasion f)n which numbers have 
to be recorded in Kiriwina. The natives can count easily above the 
thousand, and on occasions of great annual harvest gifts to a chief, 
the figures of baskets given come well into five figures. Thus in August. 
1918, in Omarakana, there were more than 10.000 basketfuls given to 
the chief. Each community provided him with a big heap, stacked 
around his yam-house. As the yams were being brought to the heaps 
a man was counting them, and for each ba.sket he plucked off a leaflet 
on a big cycas leaf. Several such leaves, giving the total tally, were 
then jjlantod on toji of the heap. Thus high figures in counting can be 
recorded e.xactly and fixed with .some degree of permanence. The 
natives, who vie with one another, remember the figures well, and for 
a long time. 

Group YIII. Here the formative VWA- (etymology ?) is u-sed to 
count measures of length, the span of two open arms from the tips 
of one hand to the tips of the other. They use this measure to compai e 
lengths of canoes, hocuses, etc. Exact measures, for technological 
jmrposes. are obtained by using a rope as a tallv. 
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2. De<4Ree of Obsoletexess 

Turning now to the second of the three points mentioned above, 
we have to .say a few words about the degree of linguistic vitality or 
aliveness of the various particles. It is clear that two words or two 
grammatical formations may he equally general, important, and ot 
equallv extended sphere of a 2 rj)lication. yet they may varv in usage : 
one of them may be just starting to liecome ob.solete or be well on the 
wav towards complete obsoleteness. Thus •• thou " and •• von ” in 
English are symmetrical in all other re.spects. but " thou ” is on the 
road to becoming comjjletely anti(juated. 

When recording a native language it is by no means easv to deal 
with this side of the que-stion. yet it is extremely inqiortant to do so. 
Of course, we have no historical records to follow the gradual lajtsing 
of some form or other. Jlut there is no doubt that this difference 
in vitality exists and can be observed. Certain forms are in constant 
use and they impre.ss themselve; even on the foreign beginner. Other 
forms are used only by old people. ])articularly snch ones as excel in 
fine cfunmand over their language ; or they are found ’n magical 
texts and formuhe and songs or traditional narratives. Again there 
are words which are evidently on the wane, since they can be rejilaced 
by others without recijtrocity It is extremely astonishing that, 
although this is the only way of gaining an insight into the historical 
changes of a native language, and although historic change and 
evolution have been the main orientation of linguistics, vet. to mv 
knowledge, very little attention has been jtaid to the degree of 
obsoletene.ss of words and grammatical forms. 

Starting with Grouji I. the first four formatives. Jfh. AM-. AM 1'-. 
7v Tl *15 -. are all equally vital, and they cannot be replaced or shifted, 
nor do they .show any tendency to encroach on each other ; the double 
boundary between 7Y )- and A'. I - cannot mean that one of these jiarticles 
is on the wane, although it may mean that there is a ^trocess of shifting. 
In which direction this ]trocess goes on I see no data to look for an 
answer. The fifth particle. 5M-. has its own well-established sphere 
of application. It is. however, remarkable that certain objects made ot 
leaves— the most prominent would be mats — are used with the 
tormatives A'llhl)'-. and not with 5M-. This is what I would call a 
clear case of exjransion of one form at the expense of another. 

SISI- and LILA - are vigorous in their limited sphere of ajqdication, 
but they are not cajiable of any extension. As a matter of fact, LILA-. 
which is used with regard to foiked branches, mav be reitlaced bv 
AM 5'- if branches are counted without special reference to their being 
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forked. AkdT7-, KWOYA-, and KEDA- cannot be replaced in their 
own narrow sphere. The two particles referring to vc.s.sels, All 01 LA- 
and LEVA-, pre.sent an interc.sting case : they are ([uite synuiietrical 
in their re.stricted area of meaning, each being ajiplied to similar 
objects. Yet one of them. LUYA-, is as a rule replaced by KA I - with 
reference to the material (wood), whereas clay-jiots must be counted 
with the prefix All Ol’A*!. The particles VILO- and KADL 1 O- are 
rare, and as a rule replaced by the abstract A1171-. Especially 1 
hardly ever heard the formative VILO- in use, though in direct aiisweis 
to questions my informants would insist on its being the cfiriect 
particle for '' village ". 

In Group II ;Shd- is bv far the most important and vital particle. 
KILA- is not used very often — instead of counting by “ hands ’’ they 
count bv single fruit with the prefi-x AMI’-, referring to their shajie. 
BVKWA- I never heard in actual use, coco-nuts being counted by 
fours (particle 37). or by ones with the prefix A’llMl’-. 

None of the particles of Group III can be styled as obsolete. But, 
on the other hand, PILA- possesses a range of application far beyond 
any of the others, and on the other VTU- and SI- are becoming 
con.solidated into one definite expression, each with a special meaning. 
Again. VILE. BUBWA-. and UTU- have the original concrete 
meaning. BUBWA-, however, is used much more often in its restricted 
sense of half than in the original one. 

Of Group IV. the formative with the broadest sense and connotation, 
KABULO-, is the most vital, ipso frtdo. The very special expressions, 
NUTU-. yiKU-, and KABISI-, are by no means obsolete, and I do 
not think any of them could be replaced in its proper place by a particle 
of more general meaning. The forniatives NIX A- and MAYLA-, 
on the other hand, are distinctly ob.solete, the general formative 
PILA-, signifying " part of ", being often used with reference to parts 
of a song or formula. KI BILA- is an important formative in its verv 
restricted sen.se and not at all obsolete, whereas both the noun, si oni 
(sea division), and the particle, »S7(f A-, are certainly pa.ssing out of 
use; indeed, they are not understood by junior members of the com- 
munity. aS/ITI- and KALA-, the two time-divisions, are perfectlv vital. 

In Group V there is none which could be styled obsolete from an\' 
point of view, and this refers to two at least of the forniatives of 
Group VI, NASA- and GULA-. 

It is needless to add that neither the bare abstract numeral form 
used for counting basketfuls of yams, nor the prefix UWA-. u.sed for 
measuring lengths, are in the slighte.st degree obsolete. 
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In all this it must be stressed that mv' conclusions cannot be 
anv'thing but tentative, as such observations must be the result 
of the general linguistic feeling lather than detailed analysis of 
tangible data. Again, dealing with a native community in contact 
with the white man and under his decomposing influence, one has 
to take into account the jrossibility that linguistic change and 
decav are the result of the new artificial conditions and not a 
natural one. But even then the.se indications would not be quite 
worthless, because thev woultl serve as measures of the relative 
strength of various linguistic features. In this case, however, I am 
sure that the influence of white man is negligible, less than two 
per cent of the natives in Kiriwina being acquainted with a few 
words of Pidgin English. 

We may sum up our results thus 

(1) The formatives AM Y- and A'llM 1’' show a tendency to e.xpand 
beyond their narrower sphere of application over the area of inanimate 
things, squeezing out such formatives as IM-, LILA-, LL'VA-, 
KADVYO-. VILA-. 

(2) Certain special prefixes. PIILA-. KABULO-, KAPWA-, are. 
side by side with being more general, more vital than cognate particles, 
and may be used in an extended manner. 

(3) Certain formatives are strictly limited to their fi.xed use. and 
in this they cannot be replaced: SISI-. AMT7-. KWOYLA-. S^l-, 
VILI; BUBWA-, XUTU-, MLU-. KABIAI-. KUBILA-, KALA-, 
AIVA-. OYLA-, CM'MWA-. KUDU-. YURAY-, NASA-. (ll'LA-. 
LA\A-. 

3. Grammatical Fixctiox 

There remain to be mentioned certain grammatical peculiarities 
of the formatives. They are mainly depemlent upon the meaning of 
the formatives. and in discussing this above we hail to mention certain 
grammatical facts, as. for instance, the crystallization of I TLIhiki and 
SIt(i)i(t into nominal expres-sions often used also adverbially. Again, 
it is clear that this point touches also the jnevious one (2). and tliat 
the broader the grammatical application of a particle (whatever the 
width of its meaning) the le.ss chances it has of becoming obsolete. 

In the initial definition of the jiarticles and in their transposition 
into English, they were shown to be classificatorv evord-formatives. 
serving with the help of fixed roots to build up the Kiriwinian numerals 
demonstratives, and adjectives. As with all linguistic gene alizatioii", 
this statement needs .some <]ualification on its grammatical side as well 
as in its semantic aspect. 
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Let US start with Groujil again, bearing in mind what has been sa d 
about it above under 1. Cleaning " with leference to the width and 
homogeneity of the various classes. It requires no effort to see that tlie 
meaning of a clas.sifying particle is inseparable from its grammatical 
function. The meaning of a particle is nothing else but the generic 
description of its class, just as in Indo-European the meaning of a gender- 
formative conveys the general description of the word classes, male, 
female, and neuter. Thus the meaning of TO-tau is "human being and 
if I niaT^lUnn it means “this human being”, imirlying the human 
nature to the object pointed at. whatever his nearer description may be. 
The primary grammatical function of the clas.sifiers is to serve for the 
formation of certain grammatical in.struments- ilemonstiatives. 
numerals, adjectives - each of a general ajqdication, and each of them 
both qualifying the noun with which it is irsed. and stamping it with 
the mark of a definite class. 

But if we have a formative of a very narrow aj)])lication and 
definite meaning, like KADA- or SISI-. the resultant word will not 
possess any power to stamp the noun as belonging to any class, 
because it simply repeats the tioun and adds nothing to its meaning. 
Thus, if I .say waKADAita keda. " roady-this road.” oi’ AlSltubt 
sisiht. ” boughv-one bough.” I ([ualif'y " road ” with " this ” and 
'■ bough ” with " one ”, but I do not classify them, since I simply 
repeat them in a modified form. One can. of couise. .say that I put 
them iu a cla.ss by themselve.s. but that is another way of repeating 
the pre.sent contention. Such classifiers as SIAl- and KADA- are 
simply the repetition of the nominal root —of the noun they aie used 
to qualify — and if all the Kiriwinian formatives were like this we 
would have an extremely interesting phenomenon, but one which 
could not by anv .stretch of the term be called classification. 

Thus we may say that where both jihonetically and semantically the 
formatives and the nominal root coincide, there we have a naming 
foi mative but not a classificatorv one. 

In Group I we have the real cla.ssifiers : TO-. ATI-. KA Y-. KWA Y-, 
1 .1-. LILA-. LVY A-. /ill OYA-, KADUi O- : and the root-repeating 
formatives : SISI- (iioim sisila). KWOY L.l- (noun knria). KADA- 
noun kcda). VILO- (noun vaJu). 

Pa.ssing now to Gnjup II we find there three classifiers with a verv 
narrow meaning, restricted to one object only : KILA-. to clu.sters of 
bananas ; SA-. to betel-nut branches : BL KWA-. to coco-nuts. In 
so far thev re.semble the ” naming ” formatives of Group I. But 
grammatically their position is slightly different. To understand this. 
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let us realize that a formative with a numeral or with a demon- 
strative may be used alone without the corresponding noun. Thus. 
]jointing to a bov I mav sav : " tnaTA Una. " " human-this. ' as well as 
■■ iiiiiTAUiia (/icadi," ” human-thi.s boy." or speaking of sailing I may 
say. " hoi/e lUlY/in. " " alreadv they sailed wooden-two, ' 

instead of " h(i(jt> ilnirasi KA Yi/n inifia. " y already they sailed wooden- 
two canoes." This usage may be well brought home to our linguistic 
feeling bv comparing the English ellijUic way of saying "■ I saw two 
yesterday " in. a conversation where definite objects were discussed ; 
although we can see that in Kiriwiniaii the prefi.xed or infixed c!a.ssifier 
gives a more definitely nominal character to the numeral or 
demonstrative ; compare T .saw two ve.sterday " with " I saw 
humans-two yesterday ". In this last sentence the expression 
" humans-two " is more than a mere qualifying adjunct with the noun 
added to it in thought. Tt i- a nominal exjivession allied, no doubt, 
to English ones such as ” The Great One ". " The Almighty ", etc. 
Onlv it is more nominal, in some ca.se.s at least, since the classifying 
formatives stand for not one quality only but for all the attributes 
^noper t(j the class, ” human-being." " female-being." " animal," 
" plant." " road." " earthenware pot," " wooden dish." " bough," 
etc., etc. 

Where the formative has a very restricted sphere of airplication, 
like KADA-. " road-like," or SISI-. " boughy," then its meaning is 
very complex, and it stands for all the many attributes pertaining to 
the concept of ' road And the compound (pialifiers. KADAtnhi. 
■‘I'oad-like one." tnaKADAna, "road-like this," etc., etc., if standing 
alonf". are obviously equivalent to nouns, in that they desciibe an 
individual thing. 

XoAV if there be a difference in usage between two classes of 
formatives. one being med as a rule with the corresponding noun and 
the other independently, it is clear that the latter will have a different 
grammatical nature ; it will belong to the division of nouns rather than 
to that of attribute words. I think that this difference exists between 
the " naming " formatives of Group I {SISI-, KM'OYLA-, KADA-, 
TILO-) and the formatives of Group II {KILA-, SA-, BUKWA-), 
and that the latter are as a rule used without the corresponding 
nouns, and that they therefore possess a pronounced nominal character. 
In fact, SAtahi can be said to be the name for a bunch of betel-nut. 
The other two formatives. as said above, are rarelv used, and therefore 
I can speak with le.ss confidence about their grammatical character. 

There is another interesting problem with regard to the relation 
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between classifier and noun. The expre.ssion SAtahi. " betel-bunchy 
one," is undoubtedly a noun when used alone, as it definitely names 
an object and points its individuality — in other words, it is a word 
standing for a thing. It mav be u.sed with the noun bx'a, the general 
.symbol for betel-nut. (areca) palm. denf)ting tree-leaves, fruit 
genetically. Bu'a SAtaln might be tran.sposed into English " betel- 
palm betel-bunchy-one ". Now, which in these two is the real 
substantive and which the aftributive word? SAfiihi is the 
individualized, differentiated thing, whereas bu'a is the generic 
expression and is no doubt used adjectivally or adverbially. Thus in 
this case the grammatical relations between cla.ssificatory word and 
naming word seem to be reversed. 

Xevertheless, such considerations can hardly be looked upon at 
present as anything but linguistic curios, as long as we are not m 
possession of a system of consistent definitions of parts of .speech. 
Then, no doubt, we could easily either show up such a view as a cpiibble, 
or else be able to answer it definitely and gauge its theoretical 
importance. 

Group III. Let us .start from the meaning of these formatives, 
and see to what grammatical considerations we are led. These 
formatives indicate subdivisions of a whole, and also indicate the 
manner of the subdivision. They mean " portions obtained by cutting 
off , ■■ 2tortions obtained by tran.sversally cutting off respectivelv. 
They are genuine cia.ssifiers in so far as thev classify portions according 
to the manner they were obtained from the whole. But each class 
contains only one type of object, and this object, is sufficiently defined 
by the formative : that is, if the nature of the whole is known. If not, 
this must be added as a generic, adjectival qualifying word. Thu.'^, 
BUBW Atala usi, " cut off transversally-one portion of banana." 

The classificatory expression here again is a substantive, since it 
means an independently exi.sting thing and defines it sufficientlv. the 
added noun functioning as a qualifying word. The conditions are 
analogous to those obtaining in the previous group. As a matter of 
fact all these expre.ssions of Group III are almost exclusively used with 
the .suffix -tala, one, in the sen.se of "a bit", "a bit cut off", etc. 
We noticed above already two of them have consolidated with an 
archaic form of one, tana into fixed forms UTUlana and Sltana. The 
nominal character of these two expressions, as well as of the others is 
marked by the frequent use with .suffixes of nearest {lossession : -gn, 
-m, -da, etc. UTUtagu, "my little cut-off portion": SItagu. " mv 
little bit " : BIgmregu, ” my second little bit " ; VILllagu, " my twi.sted 
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off little bit.” etc. This is the form in which the natives beg for tobacco 
and other bounties, asking " give me my part ”. 

Again, the.se exiiressions of Group III may be used adverbiallv in 
the sense of “ a little ”, ” a little bit ”. in such phrases as SlUout 
kiiiHuickira. “ hasten a little ” : UTUkinti Jcnhiijd, " pull a little.” 
etc. In other phra.se.s as hnhun Sltatia, " I might eat a bit.” it is 
difficult to judge whether Sl/ana is used adverbially or as a noun in 
the objective ca^e. 

Rut it must be stre.ssed ; the jiai tides of Gi'ou])III can be used also 
as genuine formatives in numerals, demonstratives, and adjectives : 
PlLArnsi. ■■four parts”; BUBWAIiiiki. ■■five ]iarts transversallv 
cut off " ; yiLh i)/(ihi. " a big portion twisted oft ” ; VTUkekita. " a 
small jiortion ” ; umPILA na. " this part.” etc., etc. B[ is an e.vcejition 
in so far as I never heard it used in demonstiatives or adjectives. 

Group IV. Some of these formatives possess a very detinite meaning, 
and denote one type of object only. AVliat is more. they, unlike the 
formatives of Group II. do not possess any complementary noun. Thus, 
to KlLAtnla (one banana-bunch) we can always add usi (general word 
for banana-plant) ; but there are no nouns to be added to XUTU-. 
yiKU-, KABIS-. and »S7)M-. and the word (day) is never used 
with KALAtnla. Thus the independent nominal character of the 
formative.s, XUTUkdo. etc., is still more prominent than was the ca.se 
with the previously discussed ones. The remaining particles of this 
grou]). KABULO-, XIXA-, MAYLA-, KUBILA-. and SIWA-. 
mav. of course, be used independently of any noun, but there are nouns 
to be used with tlnmi, nouns .signifying ends, promontories, 
protuberances, with KABVLO : the nouns icuai (song). viiH(finii 
(dittv, chanty), inefitca (magic), //■•'pu (spell), can be used with XIXA- 
and MAYLA-, indiscriminately ; the noun kirahild (garden-land plot) 
and sc'crt (lagoon-portion) are used, as said above, with KVBILA- and 
;S7ir.I-. 

All the formatives of this group can be used in all the three main 
combinations : demonstratives, numerals, and adjectives. 

Group V. All the formatives have a Avell-defined, special meaning, 
and thev all are as a rule used in the form of nominal expressions. 
But each has a number of nouns, which may be used with it : with 
OYLA- all specific names for fish kinds ; with C JTd/Tf ,1- all the manv 
names for two varieties, etc. They all form adjectives, numerals, and 
demonstratives 

Group VI. These formatives have a general meaning, since thev 
.sicrnifv formations and they require the addition of a noun more 
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urgently than the particles of the foregoing group : it is more 
necessary to use a noun when you say " one heap " than when you 
say ■■ one fish bundle The numeral use of these foiinatives is 
perhaps the most prominent, but demonstratives and adjectives can 
be formed of them. 

Group \TI. Here there is no formative, the purely cpialifving 
character of the numerals is prominent. ” This basketful of yams " 
is e.Kpres.sed by using the root or frame of demons ration with the 
particle TA infixed. MA-TA na. Whether -TA- is an abbreviated 
form of TALA. " one, " or the second syllable of PET A. I cannot say. 

The particle oi Group ^TII, referring to a dehnite measure, has, 
of course, a numeric use only. 

Let us now summarize the results of the grammatical analysis of 
the formative particles. The fourteen particles of the first group 
possess in the most pronounced degree both the classificatory meaning 
and the grammatical function of a real word-formative. They serve 
to form adjunct words to nouns, and they mark a noun as belonging 
to a certain class, besides the noun being qualified by the numeric, 
adjectival, or demonstratival root. 

The formatives of this group, however, and those of other groups 
in a higher degree, may function as independent nominal expressions 
wherein the formative .stands for the thing (naming or classifying it), 
and the root gives it an attribute. In certain expre sions (Group IV') 
this nominal lole is the only one in which we hnd them. The bulk 
of such expre.ssions are found with the suffix laid (or the archaic form 
tann), which in this connexion plays a part similar to the indefinite 
article kh (in French), eiti (in German), and a (in Engli-sh). 

Finally we must remember that all grammatical terms and 
distinctions have been used as cautiously as possible, but with the 
reservations .stated at the beginning, and touched upon again and 
again, namely that sound semantic definitions valid for a wide lanwe 
of linguistic types are needed before any gi'ammatical analysis of 
native languages is possible. 

V 

In the last division we di.scit.ssed the grammatical nature of the 
jrarticles and the grammatical use of the expressions formed bv them. 
We mainly had to qualify the statement that the.se particles are 
■■ classificatory formatives ” (d' attributive expre-ssions. Here we mu^t 
give some more information about the nature of these attributive 
expressions, i.e. of the numerals, demonstratives, and adjectives 
formed bv means of classifiers. 
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.Y mnenils 

Following the distinction.s introduced by Codringtoii and adopted 
l)v Kav. we niav .say that tlie Kiriwinian.s have an imperfect derittxd 
fipstctn of notntion} 

They have independent words fori to 5, whereas their numeration 
from 0 to 10 is neither entirely independent, since G-9 are formed by 
adding the word 1, etc., to the word for o. nor is it a siinjde re})etition, 
since there is a new and independent word lor 10. 

The following table will make it still clearer. In the first column are 
uiven the pure numeral roots as they are used for counting basketfuls 
ol vams : in column II numerals witli prefixes PILA- are given to 
show the manner of compounding— wliich is indeed simplicity itself. 


K i n ff'l n i a n X Kmern la 


I XunK'ral Roots 


s. 

!) 

10 

' 20 . 

30 

.')0 

00 

ST. 


Tnln 
y llira 
Tola 

Limn J 
Lima tala 
Li)iiu yuira 
Li at a tola 
Lima i'a>i 
La vatala 


I to •“) })r0^rrc>M VO "OJK : 
of \\onl> 


to 0 ottaiiUMi l>v 
adding word- for I . 
2. ct<* , to till* word 
for 

New word 


Laiaijyny fomiation a.-? lo 

La ratal t( } 

Etc. 

LaraUma. 

Luralima laralola 
LavaUma luratnla lima yuaa 


loo, Lakatatala. 


il Xumoral.'' u^(*(l for r*ounting jiortions 
of d isuhdivided w hole* 

' I PiJatala. 

2. Pilayyn. 

3. Pilatohi 
I 4. Pilara^i 

' P thill mu. 

1 0. Pilalima jnlatala. 

I 7 Pilahaia jahiyya. 

I S PflaVtata jtilatola. 

\ U. Ptlahaui pilara^t. 

lo Pilnvatalu. 

^20 Ptlavayya . 

(.30 Ptluraltfhi. 

AO Pilaralima. 

00 Pi/araliaiu pilnvatohi 
ST Pilaralima pthn'iitola ptlaUn'a 
pilat/i/n 

loo J.a pilntatala (hardly ever ii^ed). 


This table shows well the extrenielv cuinbersonie maimer in which 
higher and more complicated numbers have to be computed. As 
noticed against the word fof KM), such high numbers are never in 
practice used with anything exce[)t yam-baskets, men {hifatutohi). and 
trees (lahitnUiJa). But even the number for 87 is a mouthful to 
pronounce in a hurry, e.specially when it has to be used with a prefix. 
As .shown, the prefix has to he uttered with each component word. 
None the less, the natives speak and even compute them ([uit“ sliblv. 
and when I recorded the figures of a big harvest tribute given in 1!)18 
to the chief in Omarakana, my native informants were far ahead of 

^ rtHlrinirtoii op vit , Chapter <ni Xumeration and Xuincrals, pp 220-.31 : liav. 
op ( It , “ Xiirtioration and Xuinerak in tin* .M(‘iane''Utn l.anunaL'es of Bnti.sli Xew 
(iuinoa,” pp. 4()3-TS. X 11 — Followinir the inha-mation of the Rev. S B Fellow 
Mr R ly itre-j ^nts tiu* Kinwinian data about mimoration in an in( uiTe(.t manner. 
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me in liaiidlinc; the figure.s. reckoning out how the individual tributes 
compared, finding out totals, etc. 

The prefixing (d the cla.ssitiers presents no difticulties ; the numeral 
root is siniplv added to them and there are no contractions of ])honetic 
modifications, e.xcejit the 1 in tnhi (one) and t'tln (three) is changed into 
>/ with the prefix .V.d- : XJl'inn (one female, one animal) and A Atonf 
(three females). Again, the ending -mi in the root for two. tpimi. is 
alwavs dropped in the preti.xeil forms ; thus, TA ) //)/, ^ATfpi. etc. 

It mav be .stated explicitiv once more that all numerals on all 
occasions must be used with one classiticatorv jtrefix or other. excej)t 
when counting basketfuls of vams. Abso all the cla.s.sifiers can be used 
with numerals (though some cannot be u.sed with demonstratives), 
as has been stated in detail above (under IV. 3). The ordinal numerals 
are formed bv adding the ending -/u to the cardinals, with the exception 
of first, which is used in it.s cardinal form. Thus : - 


I't man. 

TA Vf/ih tt(ii 

gml , 

TA ./// OtH 

:ird 

TA YtriluAff fan 

trti ,, 

TA Yra^i-ln tan 

nth ,. 

TA Yftaia-la fan 

Pith ,, 

TA Ylia/a-la TA Ytafa tan. 

Ttli ,. 

Pti. 

TA Ylhna-la TA Y>4na.i la tan 

loth ,, 

TA Yfnrata'a fan. 


If it were nece.ssary to etnphasize the ordinal nature of first or tenth, 
they would say uKiTAUim TAYlala. waTAUixi TAYhivataJiu 
" human-this human-one." “ huinan-this human-tenth," respectively. 

A few combined numeric pronouns are formed with the classificatorv 
])articles. The e.xpre.ssious for “ alone ", " once ", '' only ’, are : 
alone. TAYtiundesi ; one thing only, KWAYfanidesi. KAYtanideiii, 
YAtnnidesi. etc., etc. These are conipo.sed of the numeral part TA Ytn, 
etc., and the special suffix -nideni. expre.ssing the exclusive meaning. 

Again. there are pronominal expressions: kainaTAYfi>i, 
htdnTA Yi/u, " we two-together ” (exclusive and inclusive respectivelv). 
hintiTA Yi/ii. ■■ you two together," kasiTA Yi/u, they two together ; 
similar ones for ■' three ”, kainnTAYtoIii, "we (exclusive) three 
together," knduTAYtohi, "we (inclusive) three together,’’ etc. 

Dewouilrativea 

There are two kinds of demonstratives in Kiriwinian, the .simple 
demonstrative, buijse. or the ecpiivalent form bin/ne. which siniplv 
])oints. and re']uire.s a direct indication, with a finger, nod, or gesture, 
and the group o. compound demonstrative.s formed bv particles. 
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The forms hatfse and haipie are completely equivalent phonetic 
variations of the same word, and in Kiriwinian there is no distinction 
between nearer and further demonstration, corresponding to Engli'^h 
this ", " that French " celui-ci ’’ and " celui-la ", etc., though such 
distinction exists in many Melanesian languages. ^ This distinction, 
however, exists in the compound demonstratives ; by the addition of 
the infix -we- the demonstrative is put into an oirposition to the simple 
form, and it receives the "further" meaning. Thus, inaTAUna, 

" this human,’’ can be opposed by maTAwena, " the human there ’’ ; 
the first demonstrative, when thus coupled with an opposing one, 
means "this human here". Similarly, ntnK.lYwt iraijn aikota, 
maKAYwenn nikeulo, " this-here wooden canoe anchored, this-there 
wooden sailed. ’ 

Some of the more obsolete particles, like VILO-, LUVA-, 
KADUYO-, might be used with numerals, but would probably not 
be used with demoastratives. The demonstrative inaKWAYiia, 
formed with the abstract particle, would be used with them. I advance 
this statement with caution, as it rests mainly on my own Kiriwinian 
“■ linguistic feeling ”. Those who have made observations on native 
languages will understand how difficult it is to generalize with regard 
to subtle differences, and that direct <[uestioning of the natives is 
almost useless. It must be noted that the compound demonstratives 
in Kiriwina are certainly not pure “ pointing " words. They might 
be called nominal, or naniinu deinonsfralires, as they inform us about 
the nature of the objects pointed at, besides performing the function 
of pointing. 

It will be noted that the demonstratives can be used in the plural. 
In this case the plural pronominal particle si, " they, " is infixed between 
the clas.sifier and the ending na. Thus inaTAUna, " this human,’’ 
ini-ma inaTAU-si-na, "these humans"; inaKAYna, "this wooden 
thing," forms maKAY-si-na, "these wooden objects," etc. Corre- 
spondingly, hr the " further ” demonstratives, we would h ve 
inaTAU-si-wena, "the.se there humans,’’ and ntaKAY-si-wena, "these 
there wooden things." ’- 

^ (’ompare Ray, op cit.. p. 420. 

“ It is iiitcTfsting to compare these facts v,iih tlie ]>revious information of 
Kiriwinian demonstratives. Mr. Ray gives in his work on J\'i])iian langiiajies (op. cit ) 
an e.Kccllcnt digest of all the information a\dihihle about the MelancMan lancuages 
of New Guinea, in which the Kiriwinian is incUidcd. There he summaiizt s the mfoima- 
tion given by the Rev, >S. B. Fellowes by eniinieiatintr Kiriwinian dc mon'^tiative s 
thus: “ 1. )n(t, Aina. 2 via, baise, aiu'f na ”{lov cit , }». 42b) No. 1 refeis 

to what we call nearer. No. 2 to the further demonstratives 

It is CA-yV to ^ee, in the light of the above data that this information is (pate 
VoL. I. r.AKT IV. .3 
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Adjectives 

Here the grammatical relations are much more complicated. 
Whereas in the numerals all words without e.Nception were shown to 
he constructed with classifiers, and in the demonstratives a definite- 
class is thus formed, here, in the adjectives, some adjectival words 
are formed with formatives and others dispense with them. We 
stand thus before a dilemma : shall we consider both these classes as 
adjectives, and thus assume that there are two classes of adjective.--, 
showing a fundamental difference of formation, or shall we regard the 
simple (non-classified) words as adverbs and thus gain a clear formal 
boundary between adjective and adverb ? No doubt it might be uiged 
that these questions are idle, but then there would remain the onus 
'prohundi that it is so. At first sight it is clear that an attempt at 
giving the Kiriwinian language some sort of fromal consistency is one 
of the grammarian’s task.s. And this formal consistency seems to be 
entirely lost if on the one hand the cla.ssificatorv word formation 
throws together three different " parts of speech ", and, moreover, 
tears asunder one of them. 

This dilemma is one of the several points, where need for a good 
semantic theory is made evident to anyone who reading this paper has 
grasped the problems. Any definitions based on purely formal criteria 
must break down, where, as here, we have to solve problems of form 
without the help of meaning. We might say, here we have a new part 
of speech, as there is a new formal mark, and we might speak of 
Kiriwinian classifiers ” as a part of speech equivalent to noun, 
A'erb, and adverb. But this would lead us no further. If parts of 
speech and other grammatical distinctions possess any deeper 
significance, correspond to real distinctions in human thinking and 
human Weltanschauung, then let us once and for ever find this out. 
And then, whenever we find new linguistic forms and grouping.^ we 
shall be able to say what they mean in relation to human social 
p.sychology and the special psychology of the given nation. 

incorrect : mn, sina, siwena are debris of words and not complete words. Moreover, 
the dual arrangement is incorrect, in so far as it i.s made to embrace baise. But what 
must strike us most forcibly in this conne.vion is the omission on the part of Fellowes 
to make any mention of the role played by the classifiers in the formation of 
demonstratives. What has happened is obviously this : he identified the first part 
of the root ma with the “ demonstrative ”, treated the suffix na as ” of no account ” 
(except in the plural endinss sina, siwena), and neglected the classificatory infixes 
as “ having been spoken about elsewhere ”. In fact,' reading his grammar, it is easy 
to see that it is so, though it would be too cumbersome to prove it point for point 
I preferred to quote Ray rather than Fellowes, as it is more telling to show directly 
that even the most competent e.xpert cannot help being misled by information 
badly presented, in fact misrepresented. 
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For the present, however, we must leave our dilemma unanswered, 
and say that whereas some adjectives are used with -classificatorv 
prefixes, another class of adjectives — or words closely allied in function 
and general meaning — is used without classification. Thus viyafca is the 
adjectival root for big gaga for “ bad The first word can never 
be used without a prefix ; a big man ” is ta'u TOvigaka, " a big 
canoe ’ is icaga KAYvigaka : the second word is used unprefixed, as 
ta'n gaga, ‘‘ a bad man ” ; kaalo gaga, " bad yam-food." etc. And if it 
is formed with jirefixes it must adopt another infix formative, which also 
modifies its meaning : a bad-minded man, ’ fn'n TOmitiigaga ; " a 
bad-looking man,” ta a. TOmigaga. 

I cannot find any .simple rule, formal or semantic or combined, for 
the distinction between the one class of adjectives and the other. A 
few remarks must suffice. 

Thus certain words, as vigaka, big, vana'u, long, dadodige, crooked, 
bubovatu, rounded up, cannot be used without prefixed formatives. 

Others like the names of colours — pupwaka' u , white, bwabwa'ii, 
black, bivebiverga, red, digadagile, describing all other colours, like 
brown, yellow, and green — may be used with or without formatives. 
Other words, like bivogna, good, gaga, bad, nanaktva, quick, can be used 
onlv without formatives, except in compounds, where an added 
formative alters their meaning as well. 

Xow these remarks are only exemplifying and giving a faint outline 
of facts, a methodical proceeding vehemently condemned in this 
paper. This has to be admitted, but at present I am unable to make 
this point more substantial. T hope that the analysis of a copious 
material, which I possess in the form of texts, taken down verbatim 
from native utterances, will yield better results when this is republished 
as a chapter of Kiriwinian Grammar. 

Other Grammatical Uses of Class ijicatorg Formatives 

In thegeneral definition given at the outsetwe stated that Kiriwinian 
classifiers enter into the formation of demonstratives, numerals, and 
adjectives. This is correct in so far as in these three parts of speech, 
the formatives play a very characteristic and important part. But it 
is ob\ious at once that in two more directions this use must extend 
bevond these strict limits, into nominal formations on the one hand, 
and into pronominal on the other. It has been stated clearly already 
and in detail that many of the classificatory numerals standing alone 
must be considered as independent nouns. 

This nominal role, however, extends even beyond that. TO-, with 
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adjectival and nominal loots, forms nouns denoting an agent : NA- 
is used with female and animal nouns; KAY- has the formative 
meaning of " instrument "d 

TO. ToKWA Y-wosi, a dancer ; composed of formative infix 
A’llhdr- and ivosi, dance. T»-KABl-kuriya. steersman; composed 
of infix KABl- and kuri<j<i. steering. To-KABI-ijahonila. the man 
at the bailer ; yaluntila, bailer. To-BWiigou, sorcerer ; from himgax, 
sorcery. Especially important is the compound prefix TOLI-, 
meaning owner, maker. 

iVJ . NA-mlidu, the woman in child-birth ; vahihi, child-birth. 
NA-susuma, pregnant woman; from sitind, pregnancy. XA-iniralu, 
male animal ; from niwaln, male. XA-vicila, female animal ; from 
vivila, female. 

KAY. KAY -tutu, hammer; fronWw/M, to hammer. KAY-mdi. 
the mortar ; from mill, to crush. The formative meaning of KAY- a.s 
“ instrument ", however, is in many words not clear. 

There are also nominal formatives with 5 *4-, which often, though 
not always, stands for “leafy", with A'llkdl'- and with PILA-. 
In some cases these formatives give a definite meaning to the word, in 
others they do not. A special and e.xhaustive study of the subject 
would lead us to a com})rehensive treatment of Kiriwinian word- 
formation, which again must be postponed to another occasion. 

With regard to the pionominal formation, the most important 
thing to be said about it is that the demonstrative of the form 
luaTAUna is the only form of the 3rd person personal pronoun in 
Kiriwinian. 

Thus in enumeration, “ I, thou, he," a Kiriwinian has to say yuygu, 
goku, muTAJJna. Also in the objective form, " me, thee, him," 
inaTAU na has to be used for the latter. " Thou givest me," lusahujgu, 
but " I give him asagki inaTAUiut. Only in the jnonouns, which 
are used with verbal forms to indicate the person, there exists a 
pronominal form of the 3rd person, a-, 1st person : ku-, 2nd person ; 
i-, 3rd person. The possessive 2 >ronouns ha\-e the 3rd person in their 
three degrees of j)o.ssession ; nearest, suffixed -gu. -in, -la ; nearer 
(agu, knm, kala), and remote (ido, lun, la). I think that the Kiriwinian 
language stands alone among all Melanesian tongues in this resjtect, 
that it does not possess the 3rd person of the personal pronoun, 
except when u.sed in the verbal form. 

Some interrogative pronouns are also formed by suffixing significati\ e 
jrarticles. Thus " who ’ and “ which " may be exjnessed in a general 

* This has been clearly recoanued and stated by the Rev. S. B. Fellowes. 
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manner by avaijla, “who,” and avaka, “what,” and with special 
reference to the object inquired after by avaij-tnu, “ which male " : 
(iraij-rii'ila. "which female”; avny-mauna, "which (flying) animal"; 
airuj-kai, " which tree.” But here, obviously, the formatives possess 
a much more definite meaning and cannot be identified with the 
classifiers. 

Indefinite pronouns, “ someone,” " something,” are expressed by 
classified numeral forms ; " one human being ” is used for “ some 
human being ”, the difference being recognizable from the context. 
TAYUda, "some human being," in ihtkicai/gu TAYiala, "one man 
told me " ; PILAtula, “ one of the heaps,” " any heap," in kiiijousi 
PILAkda. “ get hold of one heap," etc. The compound demonstratives 
are also used as relative pronouns and conjunctions. lit order to 
expre.ss such a phra.se as " the man who sits in the middle takes the 
oar," the Kiriwinian says, bigoxsi kurigti inaTAUna isisu ohiiccdela : 
literally. " he takes oar. that man he sits in middle.” This rudimentary 
expressionof relativityseems to be a universal feature of demonstratives 
in inanv native languages. 

VI 

The main theme of this paper, the Classificatory Formatives of the 
Kiriwinian language, has been primarily presented here as a linguistic 
fact. But also it is to serve us as an example of a general proposition, 
namely, that there is an urgent need for an Ethno-linguistic theory, 
a theory for the guidance of linguistic research to be done among 
natives and in connexion with ethnographic study. 

It was stressed above, in the introductory paragraph, that as there 
can be no sound theory which is not based on an extensive study of 
facts, so there can be no successful observation of facts without the 
guidance of a sound theory. A theory which, moreover, aims, not at 
hvpothethical constructions — " origins,” “ historical developments,” 
“ cultural transferences," and similar speculations — ^but a theory 
concerned with the intrinsic relation of facts. A theory which in 
linguistics would show us what is essential in language and what 
therefore must remain the same throughout the whole range of 
lino'uistic varieties : how linguistic forms are influenced bv 
phvsiological, mental, social, and other cultural elements ; what is 
the real nature of Cleaning and Form, and how they correspond ; 
a theory which, in fine, would give us a set of well-founded plastic 
definitions of grammatical concepts. 

By the presentation of the Kiriwinian classificatory formatives, 
this general contention has been prinia facie justified, in so far as we 
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were able to see bow a very cbaracteristic and theoretically mportant 
phenomenon has fared badly, when treated on the foundation of 
insufficient theory. If we again look into the resume of Fellowes 
previous information about Kiriwiiuan classifiers — Cjuoted at the end 
of Part II— we see that it is not only incorrect in detail but aho 
distorted in its main outline. The errors in detail will be clear to anyone 
who reads the above (pioted statement. 

But the information criticized is distinctly misleading in essentials, 
in so far as it reveals onlv certain features of the classifiers, and leaves 
others quite obscure, although they are of fundamental importance, 
and it must be here emphatically stated that information which is 
incomplete in essentials is false information. 

The data contained in the pieviousKiriwinuGrauDnariiie incomplete 
in several points. They forcibly lead the reader to the conclusion 
that classifiers in Kiriwina are used with numerals only. Thus, 
S H. Ray in his digest presents Kiriwinian demonstratives and 
adjectives as if they were simple forms, having nothing to do with the 
classificatory formatives.^ 

The previous information is furthermore insufficient even within its 
own limitations ; thus, as already indicated above, it never tells us 
whether the clas.sificatory formation is used always with numerals 
and under all conditions, or whetlier it is of an occasional use. It is 
needless to expatiate on this point, as any one who reads this article 
will see for himself what I am aiming at. 

The case in question can be taken as a fair example of the linguistic 
insufficiency of extant Grammars, as the Kiriwina Grammar is beyond 
question one of the best minor grammars (I exclude, of course, 
Codrington's and Ray's works), and probably it is the best one as far 
as the Melanesian languages of British New Guinea are concerned. 
The Rev. S. B. Fellowes knew the language perfectly well, he was 
a shrewd and judicious observer, and his knowledge of linguistic 
theory was undoubtedly above the average found in similar works. 
As his follower in the study of the Kiriwinian language and custom, 
T may be allowed to express my admiration and indebtedness to 
his work. 

MTiat is the reason, therefore, that this author has so signally 

> Thus • refers not only to animals A'.4/- or QAI- (?) cannot be possibly 

defined as representing " things ” ; TAIiia ('') iloe.s not mean " two baskets ” ; the 
expression CVAl-iahi was unknown to mj- informant.s. All these details are more- 
over, very important ones. 

2 Compare aboie in \, where Ray’s summary on demonstratives is quoted. And 
op. cit., p. 458, § 20, “ Adjectives." 
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failed in recording this striking and theoretically important linguistic 
fact 1 First, it must be remembered that the popular ^Ji'ejudice 
against neglect in treating seriously ” the manners and customs of 
low, degraded races has survived more tenaciously with regard to 
linguistics than to any other branch of ethnology. An irregularity in 
some ob.scure Greek inscrijition will draw forth volumes of erudite 
garrulousnes.s, but for a uni(|ue record of an entirelv new tvpe of 
language we have to rely as a rule on some sketchy account of a well- 
intentioned but linguistically untrained amateur, missionarv, or 
traveller. It is only (piite recently, within the lu't few decades, that 
a few pioneers have done really scientitic work on .-ravage languages, 
often under great difficulties and always with a great deal of dis- 
intere.sted enthusiasm. For there is neither material endowment nor 
general jtrestige attached to these studies, and they receive as little 
encouragement from the universities a.s from the general public. 
What is most disappointing, however, is that philologists and linguists 
as a bodydo not show half as much interest in this type of work as they 
should. For there can be no doubt that for the real science of linguistics 
the living monuments of very primitive language as they .still exist 
in the native-speaking communities jiossess an infinitely higher value 
than shattered debris of a dead language, because the former are full, 
living specimens, because they are of a type widely different from our 
own languages, and therefore more indispensable in a comprehensive 
comparison, and last but not least because these living monuments 
are disappearing fast and for ever, whereas granite, marble, parchment, 
and brass will survive the remains of prehistoric humanitv. 

Many linguists, no doubt. realize the importanceof studying language 
on living rather than dead specimens, and everyone would probably 
admit that the study of native languages is of jiaramount importance. 
Thus it is characteristic that H. Paul, in his PnucijiJes (quoted above), 
develops and exemplifies the bulk of his statements on living modern 
languages. Perhaps this is one of the reasons why this work is so 
sound and inspiring. Even Delbruck, whose interest and life-work lav 
in the study of prehistoric forms on the basis of dead languages mainlv, 
remarks several times in this Grundriss that a finer analysis of given 
linguistic phenomena could be achieved on living languages onlv.^ 


^ Op. cit , vol. V (3rd vol of the S>^ti*ftx), pp 1—23 : Wir werden uher diesc 
erst sichcrer urtheilen konnen, wenn vo!Utdndi(;ere .Sammluni'en aii.s lebenden 
Sprachen vorUe<ien werden.” p. IS."): ‘‘Die fcmere jfcycholoizischo Analyse dieser 
Verhaltnisse lasst sich aher nnr an dem Material ans lebenden Sprachen vornehnien ” 
And putisim in other plaecs. Compare aUo F. Max Muller, Lectures on the Science of 
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This refers to modern languages only, but it applies a fortiori to 
those of native communities. It is probablv the special difficulty of 
bringing theoretical knowledge and opportunities of direct observation 
together that has not allowed ethno-linguistics to assume its pioper 
place among other ethnograjrhic pursuits. With several notable 
exceptions the effort spent on recording native languages in a strictly 
scientific manner is inadequate.* 

Let us now return to the Kiriwinn Grammar. Besides the general 
one, there were more definite reasons no doubt, why it was difficult 
for Fellowes to present the classificatorv formatives in the jrroper 
light, without the guidance of theoretical analvsis. If one approaches 
a new language, which has to be recorded, with fi.xed and rigid 
grammatical views and definitions, it is easy to tear asunder the natural 
grouping of facts and squeeze them into an artificial scheme. If we 
imagine someone approaching Kiriwinian with the definite idea that 
demonstratives, adjectives, and numerals are separate “ parts of 
speech and that they mu.st be kept strictly asunder ; further, with 
the knowledge that numeric classifiers exist, and that such phenomena 
are to be looked for in numerals but not elsewhere, then we can easily 
imagine what the result would be : the natural grouping, that is the 
identical formal principle underlying the word- formation in adjectives, 
numerals, and demonstratives, is ignored and misrepresented ; 
numerals are endowed with classifiers, and a casual enumeration of 
them is considered, iloreover, in order to save space and time, no 
trouble is taken to make it absolutely correct. This is what in reality 
has happened in the Kiriu iiin Grannuar. 

So much on the score of criticism, which negatively shows us how 
lack of theoretical guidance and of realizing the theoretical importance 
of linguistic phenomena must lead, and does lead, to blurred vision of 
facts. But on the positive side it must be shown also, how we should 
construct the working of such “theoretical guidance”— see its operation 
in the manner in which the classifiers have been here recorded ? 


Lanijuwje, 8tli ed., 187.3, p. 2<)8, where a good exposition is ^jiven of the reasons why 
modern languages are bound to give us bettor insight into linguistic phenomena 
than dead ones. 

^ Be.sides the older works previously quoted of Humboldt, F. Muller, and others, 
there may be mentioned the two periodicals, Z f Volkerpsf/ckoloi/ie ii. Sprach- 
wisspn.‘>rhnft and the Z. f Kolonialspracken, the latter specially devoted to the study 
of native languaires C. Meinhof, Introduction into the. Study of African Language.^ 
(Enirlish translation, London. 1915), gives a summary of the work done in the field. 
There has been much, and as it seems excellent, work recently done on the American 
native languages, but with that I am completely unacquainted. 
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It must be remembered first that a scientific theory gives us, besides 
a bodv of rules, also definite mental habits. A theory bent on 
Origins ", for instance, will lead anyone to see “ survivals ", 
“ primitive forms “ innovations ", and such like, in eA’ery ethno- 
graphic phenomenon studied. A sound linguistic theory, the aim of 
which is not to project the facts on to any extraneous plane, but to 
under.stand them in their nature, will in the first place engender the 
habits of mind which lead towards scientific perspective and complete- 
ness, that is, towards subordinating the le.ss important to the essential, 
grouping it properly and lucidly, and trying to exhaust the data and 
not to exemplify them merelv. In other words, instead of giving the 
disjecta )nemhrn of a lingui.stic phenomenon, there would be a tendency 
to construct an adequate picture of it. 

Thus it was necessary first clearly to .state the range of the 
classificatorv particles, their main function and meaning. As soon as 
such a striking phenomenon was observed in the numerals, the 
theoretical interest and the impulse towards completeness would make 
their discovery inevitable in the demonstratives and adjectives as well. 
Again, the constructive desire for completeness imposes the principle 
to search for all the classifiers and to present them in an exhaustive 
list. Once tabulated, the differences in their nature — their meaning, 
their grammatical function, and their degree of obsoleteness — became 
patent. Immediately a series of problems presents itself, the finer 
shades of meaning, details in grammatical definition, the vitality of 
these forms have to be specially observed, noted, and inquired into. 
Further research is thus stimulated, and this leads to the discoverv 
of new facts. And so on; theoretical analysis compels us to see gaps 
in the facts and to formulate problems— this elucidates new facts, 
which must be submitted to theoretical analysis again, and so on, until 
the limit is reached, where further details would be too vague and too 
insignificant for observation. 

I must insist that in stating this I am not expressing a piuDi 
desiderium or using figurative speech, but laying down a definite 
postulate of ethnographic field-work; whilst making observations it is 
necessary constantly to group, construct, and organize the evidence, and 
this leads to further research. But in order to do that it is necessary 
to be in possession of a sound theory. I am in position to stress this 
point from my own experience ; during my first stay in Kiriwina. 
1915 to 1916, I had no linguistic preparation, and though I picked up 
the language easily enough I entirely failed in an attempt to write u]) 
a grammar. I made this attempt on my return to Melbourne in 1916 
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and its miscarriage led me to a good deal of linguistic reading and 
reflection during mv eighteen months stay within reach of the excellent 
Melbourne libraiv. On mv next visit to the Trobriands I saw 
linguistic facts where there had previously been nothing but confusion, 
and I am now able to write on linguistics, whereas I absolutely failed 
in this before. 

So far, .so good, and the point will perhaps be conceded that 
theoretical interest and guidance have helped us in the survey of the 
Ola.ssificatory Forniatives. But this is not all. All the grammatical 
conclusions and the remarks that have been made above were done 
under prote.st and with reservations. Thus, for instance, in stressing 
the nominal or adverbial character of certain expressions, in 
distinguishing between the formative as strictly classifying and naming, 
using conceptions such as head-word and adjunct-word or attribute, 
we admittedly only make provisional linguistics. I may say at once 
that I have a semantic theory of my own, and that it was only owing 
to this theory that I felt capable of imparting a certain amount of 
consistency to my grammatical conclusions. But, of course, such an 
implicitly held theory or creed, though necessary to the author, cannot 
cai rv conviction to the reader. In the present state of affairs, however, 
when there is no universally acknowledged set of definitions and no 
consistent body of views about the various linguistic categories, every- 
one is compelled to use his own discretion and to coin his own 
terminology. 1 

Broadly speaking, in this article, we adhere to simple semantic 
criteria in using the terms “ noun ” and “ nominal ” to denote words 
which stand for an indi\ddually considered and fully defined thing, 
the term " adjective for words denoting attributes ascribed to a 
thing, and so on. Yet. even in the fundamental question as to whether 
one is justified in deducing parts of speech from real categories, there 

^ When I wrote ihi" and the following paragraphs, I had not seen Sir Richard 
Temple s mo'=*t interesting attempts at a semantic theory adapted to tlie studv «)! 
primitive languages. His outlines of a LTii\ ersal Grammar and their application, 
although very condensed and carried out only in \ery broad outlines, seem to me 
of extreme im})ortunce: the problems are set foith in an excellent manner, ami 
the solutions offered are undoubtedly correct in all essentials. Anv futiue 
attempt at a semantic theoiy, based on etlinology, will have to proceed on the 
lines indicated hy 8ir Richard Temjde. Ct, “A brief exposition of a Theuiv of 
Universal Grammar", privately punted 1083; “The Skeleton ot a Theoiv ot 
rniversai (Jrammar," JBAS., pp. 597-6<»4 ; *• A Theory of Universal 

( Irammar, as applied to a (iroup of Sa\age Languages,” in 'I'/te Indian Anfirjnftr)/, 
voi. \xvni, 1899, pp. 197, '225; “A Plan tor a Uniform ScieiitiHc Record of 
Languages of Savages, applied to tlie Languages of the Andamanese aiul 
Nicobarese, ' in 2'he Indian Antiquary, vol. xxxvi, 1907, pp. 181, 217, 317, 353. 
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is no agreement whatever. Thus Wundt in his monumental work on 
language assumes without further analysis that ‘‘ noun ”, “ adjective 
*■ verb”, and “ particle ” correspond to concepts of classes ; ‘‘ Things,” 
“■ Quality,” “ State," and ” Relation ", whereas Oertel directly 
denies that the linguistic divisions into parts of speech have anything 
to do with what he calls " logical categories Yet 1 hese two authors 
are among the verv best and most competent authorities ; a sreat 
psvchologist who has gone deeply into the study ol language, and a 
good linguist, whose work is founded on extensive psychological 
knowledge. 

Again, dealing with Kiriwinian demonstratives, we pointed out 
that they are not demonstratives pure and simple, but naming 
demonstratives ”. But how much does such a distinction mean, or 
how little ? It would be idle to speculate, without a safe basis of theory. 
W'e could multiply the examples from this paper, but it may be better 
to give an example or two from other works, else this one example 
might appear to claim too much of our attention, and one might bo 
also under the impre.ssion that it forms a class of its own. 

As we were speaking of the parts of speech, let us remain within 
this grammatical area. It is safe to say that so far we possess 
correct — or, at least, sufficient — definitions of the terms verb, noun, 
adjective, etc., only within the reach of Indo-European languages. 
Can we apply these terms to. say, Oceanic languages ? One of the 
greatest authorities on this subject, Edward Tregear. author of the 
Maori-Poh/nesinn Dictionani. answers this question in the negative : 
" I have carefully avoided the use of letters to mark the native words 
as substantive, adjective, verb, etc. It is an unwise, if not a 
mischievous effort to make, if we endeavour to force the rules of 
grammar which fit (more or less) the modern stage of the English tongue 
upon a language belonging to the utterly unequal grammar-period 
in which the Pohmesian speech is now found."- I doubt very much 


^ “ In den ineisten Sprachen haben sich auf diese Weise vier . . . deutlich 
unterschiedene AYortformen entw ickelt, <lie jenen Bcifrifftskatctrorien <;cnau 
entsprechcn : den (Tep;en>tandsbojiritfen das >inh'itrtutirnm , den Kiaen^i haftshecritfen 
das Ad)t 'tiviun, den Zustand-sbegnlYen das Vtibmn, eiidlii }i den Beziebung'^beL'iitk'H 
die PartiLel ” ( I)ip Sprachp, li, p. 7 and pfissim through th»‘ (ith chapter on of 

Speech, li pp. 1-207). 

“ The logical category of each name is definitely fixed ; it stands either for a thing 
or for a quality, or for an action, or for a state, and these categories have no inherent 
connection with tlie grammatical or syntactical categories of ‘ substantive 
‘ adjective or ‘ verb ’ ” . . . (op. eit . p 284). It is needless to add that my point 
of view IS much nearer to that of Wundt thaii to that of Oertel 
- Op. cit , Introduction, p .\iii. 
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whether lie is correct in compiling a vocabulary where each word is 
defined in an apriorically insufficient manner, because meaning is 
only half the definition of a word. And perhaps Tregear would have 
done better to have followed the usual routine of wholesale application 
of European categories rather than clung to full scientific strictness at 
the cost of giving an entirely one-sided work. Xone the less, he is right 
in stressing the point of .strictness, and there is the incontestable fact 
that his great work would not have been presented in a mutilated 
form but for the absence of a satisfactory linguistic theory which would 
allow him grammatically to define Polynesian words without pressing 
them into the " net of English grammar 

Another Oceanic linguist of great merit, Codrington, on the other 
hand, has no scruples in using freely undefined grammatical concepts. 
Speaking of a Melanesian part of speech, he says : “ These are here 
called ‘ Po.ssessives ' for want of a better term, and are not called 
Possessive Pronouns because Pronouns they are not.’’ ^ We are neither 
told why the author thinks so dogmatically and affirms so boldly that 
Pronouns they are not we have to take it on his word — nor does 
he even trouble to tell us what he understands by pronoun. 
Presumably we are to accept the word in its current sense. But taking 
it thus, it is difficult to agree with Codrington. since all possessives 
“ stand for a noun ", and are thus pronouns according to the broad 
definition of this term. Codrington’s distinction must therefore 
rest on some subtlety, which he has in his mind, but which he never 
explicitly states. Either he should have given us his reasons or 
abstained from applying rigorous criteria, which must remain com- 
pletely meaningless. As it stands we have a typical example of such 
linguistic views, where no trouble is taken to state the problem clearly 
and to define terms, yet where a very definite and somewhat pretentious 
use is made of these terms. 

On the same page, again, we find it written about a Melanesian 
particle : “ It may be called a Possessive Particle, or a Possessive 
Preposition, or a Possessive Sign. But it is in fact a Noun ” — and that 
is all ! Again, it is difficult for anyone, uninitiated to that author’s 
unexpressed thoughts to see how a Formative Particle can be a Noun. 
A nomi has to be a word independent in form and meaning, and the 
particle in question is a formative only, a mere portion of a word, 
without independent sense or lingui.stic existence. A^et no attempt is 
made - to justify the quoted phrase, to indicate on what it rests— 

1 Op. cit , p. 129. 

- What the autlior probably had in his mind was that the Formative Particle in 
question originally in ust ha ve been a noun. The non-linguistic reader must be cautioned 
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what are the criteria by which the author would distinguish between 
a noun and non-noun. Xor i-s evidently the need for such criteria 
telt. This shows clearly how this author, to whose linguistic genius and 
industry we owe so much in Melanesian ethnography, must have felt 
the need of making clear-cut and definite linguistic distinctions, though 
he had not realized that they must be based on sound theoretical 
foundations. 

Examples of not sufficiently justified grammatical reshuffling are 
to be found even in the scholarly work of Mr. S. H. Rav. Thus, he 
says ; “ It is somewhat difficult to ascertain whether true adjecnves 
exist in the Melanesian languages of Xew Guinea . . . the word usuallv 
appears with a pronominal suffix t-Ru] which indicates it to be a noun.” 
After comparing adjectival expressions with nouns and showing 
similarity of form (in the suffixes), he concludes : '' It is evident that 
the attributive adjective is used in the .same way [as a noun is] and must 
therefore be constructed as a noun." ^ 

This appears to me highly inconclusive. First, what is exactly 
a ’* true adjective ”, and have we to understand that there are " untrue 
adjectives ” ? What are they I Then, to conclude, from mere formal 
similarity that the grammatical nature of the woids is the same — 
without entering into any analysis of this formal common feature — 
seems to me rpiite inadmissible. 

As a matter of fact I am certain that in this case Mr. Ray is not 
correct, in that he confuses two different meanings of the suffix -nu. 
the posse.ssive and the emphatic. The suffix used with adjectives is 
emphatic. " Ira muuona is said to have a definite emphatic meaning 
as if the particular hatchet was singled out ; this is a good ira." - In 
Kiriwinian, when a noun is refloated emphaticallv it will be used with 
the suffix -In (-na). And this has nothing whatever to do with the 
})o.ssessive. Thus, for example, in the dark I might .stumble against 
something, and ask, Avahi bni/sel ("what is this ? "). A native 
against whose leg I stumbleil will answer, Kai/kegula. which, with 
a strong accent, has a very emphatic meaning. " my leg, you fool I " 
Here, obviously, the suffix -la has nothing to do with the 3rd person 
singular possessive pronoun, since it comes on top of the -gn. the 1st 
person posse.ssive suffix. It is simply emphatic. 

aLTUinat a of ideas. Disoussin*; the gramniatual funeticn of Xinwiiiian 

Formatives aliove (in 1\', 3) we as'nerted that certain fortr>f<l with tlie-o 

Fartielos are nouiiii. But it mii&t he realized that a Fonmitivc Piirtirh iFfJf l-au never 
he anything but the part of a woni, and can thus never be ranged under any of tlie 
independent parts of speech. 

1 Op, eit , p 4d8, § 20, “ Adjectives.” The italics are mine. 

- Loc. cit. 
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Let US point out one more methodological feature before we 
finally restate our conclusions ; in all our grammatical distinctions 
we have always led back to meaning. Thus, in dealing with the 
grammatical character of the various formative^, we had to 
keep their meaning constantly before us. In trying to prove 
that an expression should be rather classed as a noun or adverb 
or adjective or a “ noniuial demonstrative ”, we use semantic and 
not formal definitions. But the analysis of meaning again led us 
often to ethnographic descriptions. Wlien defining the meaning and 
function of several of the formatives, we had to make excursions into 
ethnography, describe customs, and state social conditions. Thus 
linguistics without ethnography would fare as badly as ethnography 
would without the light thrown on it by language. And it is the right 
and the duty of ethnographers to ask for an efficient assistance in the 
linguistic work on the part of the students of language. 

Now let us summarize our results : — 

We saw that rigid grammatical concepts, borrowed from current 
grammars of Indo-European linguistics, are a bar to linguistic 
observation — they lead to wTong distinctions, to tearing asunder of 
natural grouping, to false perspective. 

Again, an amateurish, extemporized use of grammatical terms — as 
we had to do it in this paper, and as has been done by others — carries no 
conviction, and simply opens up problems, the proper solution of which 
would only again lead to the construction of a semantic theory. 

To give up all grammatical definitions, as is possible in a vocabulary, 
but quite impossible in a grammar, is incorrect. We need a Theory, 
devised for the purpose of observation of linguistic fact. This theory 
would give a recast of grammatical definitions, based on an analysis 
of meaning. It would analyse the nature of syntax, parts of speech, 
and formation of words, and besides giving adequate and plastic 
definitions would open up vistas of problems and thus guide research. 
Such a theory would also serve as an interpretation of linguistic facts 
in their bearing upon social psychology. 

Phonetic note . — The sounds of the Kiriwinian language will be 
described more completely in a future publication. The spelling in 
this paper follows the general rule that all vowels are to be pronounced 
as in Italian, and all consonants as in English. The consonantic i 
sound has been rendered by the letter y. Thus in the Kiriwinian word 
guyau the y is to be pronounced like the j in Italian Ajaccio. The 
accent ' is used to separate two vowels which do not form a diphthong, 
but must be pronounced with a break between them, as separate 
syllables. 



THE CTIARACTEE OF THE KURDS .4S ILLUSTRATED 
BY THEIR riiOVERBS AXD POPULAR SAYIXGS 

By Major Edward Xoel 
(The Kurdish is chiefly that of the Hakiaii.) 

rpHERE is a great deal to be said for the contention that national 

character expresses itself in j'opular sayings and proverbs. 
That the latter are sometime.s paradoxical and tend to extremes 
cannot be denied. Truth is, however, often seen at her best on the 
tight rope. 

The following selection of well-known Kurdish sayings is made 
with a view to illustrating the character of the Kurds, As an excuse 
for its imperfections reference can be made to the lack of Kurdish 
literature and the existence of many dialects, which make it somewhat 
difficult for a foreigner to accpiire a working knowledge of the language 
as a whole. 

The Kurds are a mountain race, with all the characteristics of 
mountaineers — love of freedom, violent passions, and a clannish feeling 
of pride. These primary traits dispose the Kurd to fly to arms at 
small provocation, and engage with zest in bitter blood feuds. 

1. Miruf khundar bit qarrdar nabit. 

It is better to have blood on one's hands than to be in debt. 

2. Jana miruf dekewit nava miruf na derkewit. 

It is better to lose one's life than one's honour. 

3. Waki dai miruf razil bit bila male miruf razil bit. 

It is better to lose one's projKrt'/ than one's honour. 

Enmity and feuds are generally of a very implacable and uncom- 
promising nature. The Kurd is a good hater. 

4. Dizhmin a babe nabit.a dust a Kurre. 

The enemy of the father will never be the friend of his son. 

5. Rrai debina bhost dizhmin nabina dost. 

Roads may be short, but enemies icon't be friends. 

6. Show rra dazain dizhmin na ml zaiii. 

People sleep at night ; enemies do not sleep. 

7. Agar dost hazar ba kema agar dizhmin yek ba zOra. 

Insufficient are a thousand friends, sufficient a single enemy. 
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8. Tol a khwa la sar dizhmina a khwa na haila. 

Don't leave the account with your enemy unaettled. 

9. Khalon khwarza rra kirriu mama briiza dial klrrin. 

Uncles are ready to help the sons of their sisters, and to bury those 
of their brothers. 

This refers to the fact that feuds often arise between brothers, 
whereas marriage is a favourite means of making uj) quarrels. A bride 
may take the place of blood-money. 

10. Ta az nawaim chaweka minta nawai bar do chfiwan. 

If you hate me a deal (lit. an eye), well, 1 hate you a very great 
de<d (lit. two eyes). 

The only good thing said about an enemy is : — 

11. Dizhmin a dana chaitir zhe dust a nfidrin. 

A wise enemy is better than a foolish friend. 

With the love of fighting that the Kurds possess, it is but natural 
that bravery should be held in the highest esteem. 

12. IMairlnl birlu zhe purrini. 

Courage beats numbers. 

13. Mardi bai zowrdla. 

Bravery is sans reproche. 

14. Chaka mairan niv a kara. 

Arms are hut half the buttle (i.e. courage also is needed). 

Id. Khude be miruE yarbit shire miruf bila dar bit. 

With providence on one's side it doesn't matter if one's sword is 
of wood. 

The bravery of a wild and primitive community is not compatible 
with the doctrine of the sanctity of human life. 

IG. Barkh i nair zhe kaire rii ya. 

The rum lamb -is for the knife. 

17. Mirrin maiwan e hand ka.s.se ya. 

Derdh is the guest of everyone. 

18. Wirrin habi kal bun nabl. 

Better to die than grow old. 

19. Mirrin, mirrin a, khirr a khirr chla. 

Death is death, so why worry about the death rattle. 

Many travellers haA^e observed a certain trait of treachery which 
sometimes discloses itself in the character of the Kurd. 
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In the Handbook of Mesojiokimia, vol. i, it is stated, “ The Kurds 
are at all times callous and reckless of taking human life, and they 
may act at times with extreme brutality. Their disregard of the laws of 
war has given them an extremely bad reputation for treachery.” 

AVhat has been taken for treachery is really the result of the hard 
physical conditions in which the Kurd lives, the constant and bitter 
intertribal feuds, and the fact that his country has for centuries 
been overrun and subdued by foreign invaders, who have never shown 
the least sympathy or consideration for the subject race. 

The Kurd as a result is a hard individual with few illusions in 
regard to the milk of human kindness, of which he has had of yet no 
experience. The Kurd would hardly agree that “ sweet are the uses 
of adversity ”. 

20. Era ka be nan a khwa bar da jan a khwa. 

Bring vp with yonr own bread ; sag good-bge to your life. 

21. Di kOshe rune rehan wa ru. 

Fondle in your lap and get the hairs of your heard torn out. 

22. Biani bide goh.shte jam aqibat pashimani. 

Give a stranger your life's blood, in the end you will regret it. 

23. S}’ a ma la bar dar a ma naravit la dare khalqe darAvit. 

One's dog does not guard the door of one's house, but goes off and 
guards the house of a neighbour. 

f 

21. Zhe av a maud betarsa zhe av a gurr matarsa. 

Fear still water — don't fear rushing water. 

Coupled with the Kurd's somewhat hard and cynical outlook on 
life, we have his very practical turn of mind. The result to Western 
minds expresses a certain callousness, in some cases tinged with cruelty. 

2-j. Silow la rehan niua silnw la mehana. 

One does not salam a man because he is the owner of grey hair, 
hut because he is the owner of plenteous Jlocks. 

26. Har paighamberyeki du a la jan a khwa kirrla. 

Every prophet is careful to pray for his own soul first. 

27. Waki khirch pir debit kutaila pai dakanin. 

When the bear grows old the cubs laugh at him. 

28. Sing nachit mirkut dabat. 

If the peg wont go in, a good hammering will make it. 

29. Haqe biz'n a kol zhe bo biz'n a shakh namlnit. 

The goat with horns wdl not remain one down on his harmless rival. 

6 


VOI. I. I'ART IV. 
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30. Tu Ali Shair ba sar sar a kaivir b;l, 

Kaivirzhe tara talan zhe mara. 

Oh i/es. Ah Shair, sit on ijoar rock. 

The rock for yon the booty for nie. 

This refers to a certain Ali Shair, who. being robbed, climbed on to 
a big boulder and besought the departing brigands to leave him part 
of his property. 

31. Harchi karrek hai i kurrek hai I. 

Whoever has a debtor has a son. 

The hardness of the character in the Kurd, and the fact that he has 
for centuries revolted against the yoke of the conqueror, has given 
a trait of great independence and aloofness to his character. 

,32. Male kwasti nagilhflta hastl. 

That which is asked for does not go to the hone (i.e. brings no 
jjennanenl good). 

33. Tu dare kAse nakCitl kas dareta nakuti. 

Doti’t knock at anybody's door and no one will knock at yours. 

34. Xane hur ka ave rninat a khalqe pawn. 

Better live on bread and water than put oneself under an 
obligation. 

3-0. Miruf dike ruzheki bft bila niirishka saleki nabit. 

, One crowded hour of glorious life is worth an age without a name 
{lit. better to be cock of the roost for a day than hen for a year). 

Long experience as a subject race under the yoke of an effete and 
tyrannous foreign government has tended to induce a feeling that it 
is better to take the cash in hand and not heed the music of a distant 
drum. 

36. Male nakhwari yeh zaliinaya. 

That which reninineth unconsumed becomes the portion of the 

tyrant. 

37. Male a weshandi khalqe garmishandi. 

That which you grudge your family will eventually he wasted by 
other people. 

The sentiment thus expressed is further strengthened by the natural 
tendency of all mountaineers to be generous and hospitable ; thus 
we have : — 

38. Jamair dachin navan dahailin kfipurr dachin paran dahailin. 

Warriors depart and leave their fame ; misers depart and leave 

their monei, 
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39. Male kupurri nacliita g<">ri. 

The wealth of the miser does not follow him to the grave. 

Patriotism, in the Western sense of the word, is as yet a plant of 
weak growth. Among the mass of people it is represented by a 
passionate love of their own little stretch of tribal country — the green 
alps on which they pasture their sheep, the springs of cold water that 
lie along the path that leads from their winter to summer quarters, 
the fields they till on the plain. 

However, the more one knows the Kurds, the more it is brought to 
bear on one that this feeling may with surprising rapidity be converted 
into the broader conceptions of patriotism, i.e. national feeling. 

•to. Bulbul danan qaf's a zair kirra gazi akh wihit akh wilat. 

A nightingale in a golden cage could only sing “ Mg rmtive land, 
mg native land 

41. Sham be shakara wilat shirlntara. 

Damascus mag be sweet, hut the home country is sweeter. 

The following well-known “ Stiran (string poe)n, chanted to music 
in the Gregorian scale) shows clearly the quality of the Kurd's affection 
for his birthplace. 

42. M’ilat a min nina 

Nizam a qanun a wilat a zhairlna 

Kasiira dil a min wilat a zhorma. 

This is not my country {i.e. 1 am an exile). 

Here we have the laws and customs of the lowlanders. 

The citadel of my heart is with the highlanders. 

The inherent sentiment of clannishness and exclusiveness which 
breathes in the above lines is shown in more striking relief by the 
two following sayings : — 

4.3. Bliiiii bide goshte jfini aqibat p'isbimanl. 

Give yourlife's blood to a stranger and you will regret it in the end. 

44. Khwiani miruf bekuzhit Haiski miruf wadashairit. 

If one hills one of one s own jKoplc, one hides his bones. 

This refers to the fact that a stranger's body would be left to rot. 

The Kurd is essentialK a clean liver. Unnatural vices and 
perversions are unknown. Drugs like opium, in such wide use in 
Persia, and alcohol, such as the favourite rahi of the Turk, are taboo. 
A too great indulgence in the pleasures of the table is also looked upon 
askance. 
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As a result the Kurd is, with few exceptions, a spare, wiry individual. 

45. Hami tisht zhe zirrawi dibizdit ins in zhe usturi. 

All things break from being too fine — but a man from being too 

gross. 

46. Kem bekhwa har gav bekhwa. 

Eat little but often. 

47. Lugme a kanj badl sifrek zade na kanja. 

A good morsel is better than a loaded table. 

48. Khow gham khwarin 

Har seh dizhniinet ghadarin 
La chil kassi nabarin. 

Sleep, sorrow, and feeling. 

All three are dangerous foes. 

That they mag rain on no one. 

Marri.vge 

The Kurd's conception of marriage is on a much higher plain than 
that of other Moslems, such as the Turk, the Persian, and the Arab. 
Women in Kurdistan are comparatively free. Marriages are made as 
the result of courtship. In the resulting union the wife plays by no 
means a secondary part. 

49. Zhin stun a nialeya. 

A woman is the pillar of the house. 

DO. Zhin blna be lawini da kurr be tara begahan. 

Marry early so that you may enjoy the pleasure of your children s 
company before you grow old. 

Dl. Zhin o mair tavir o bair. 

Only a pick and shovel (i.e. for digging a grave) will separate 
a man and his wife. 

52. Maire min low ba krasse min jow ba. 

If my husband is young and dashing let my skirt be of common 
cloth. (Said by a prospective bride.) 

53. Mala zaruk tai da shaitan na yeta taida. 

The devil will find no ingress to the houses where there are children. 

54. Zaruk Faikihet malanin. 

Children are the fruit of the house. 

It will be noticed that the general spirit of the above is one of 
monogamy, and this is further strengthened in the following : — 
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55. Maire do zhinan dargaliwana. 

The husband of two wives spends his time out of the house. 

The above citations have given the more idealistic side of marriage. 
For the Kurd, however, with his mten.se practicalness, the practical 
aspect has its importance. 

56. Mai a zairan kharab debit mala kiirran kharab nabit. 

Afnmihj with riches matj perish, hut one with sons will survive. 

57. Mair Chama zhin gOla. 

Man is the stream, woman the lake that collects the water. 

58. La zhina nagarra la khizma begarra. 

Don't search for a wife with looks as much as for one with relations. 

Women 

The morality of the Kurdish Avoman is famous. In nearly all 
tribes adultery is punished with death. 

59. Zhin a sharmi be shahryeka maire sharmi be kar yeka. 

A wonian who is bashful ts worth a city, but a man who is so is 
not worth anything (lit. a kid). 

60. Zhin qulaya mair-falya. 

A woman is a castle ; men the besiegers. 

61. Aqle zhinan di ktishe diina waki rra debit b'low debit. 

A woman keeps her sense in her lap (i.e. u'hen she is sitting down 
quietly at home she is at her best) ; when she gets up (i.e. gads about) 
her senses scatter. 

62. Hendi zhinin hendi zhanin. 

Hend malhaine dilanin. 

Hend khanim fi kurnranim. 

Some are fairies, some are furies. 

Some are balsam for the heart. 

Some are the enemies of the cupboard (i.e. think of nothing hut 
eating). 

Relationship between the Se.xes 

Among the Kurds prostitution is almost unknown. 

To describe a strong, hale man one uses the expression “ he is as 
strong as a bachelor ” (Au'a azaba). 

In Kurdish there is no word for a prostitute. In the Eastern districts 
she is euphemistically referred to as a Persian, in the Xoith as a 
Russian, in the south as an Arab, and in the West as a Turk. 
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The Kurd being a primitive, pastoral person, leading an outdoor 
life, his pleasures are simple ones. 

63. Belch wa gosht sowar ba gosht wa laida gosht. 

All one’s pleasures are connected with flesh ; one eats it, rides it, 
and sleeps with it. 

The Kurd is very fond of his horse. The following must surely 
awake an echo in the breast of the cavalry leader : — 

64. Lai sowar ba tatar ba zhai pya ba mehtar ba. 

When you are mounted don't spare your horse ; tvhen dismounted 
be its slave. 

Relioion 

The Kurd in many cases is a very tolerant and lax Mohammedan. 
Proverbs and sayings seldom refer to religion, and when they do so 
it is often in a somewhat supercilious or even mocking vein. 

6o. Stre hata brini nayaita kirrini. 

A head that is to be cut off cannot be ransomed. 

This is in special reference and in direct contradiction to the tenet 
of Islam, which says that life may be prolonged by votive offerings. 

66. Min davaita ta davaita mulla che waita waita. 

I am calling for you and you are calling for me ; what is the need 
of the rnulUihs calling {i.e. reading the marriage service) ? 

Said by a girl to her lover, or vice versa. 

67. Zhe sofian naka bawar agar shashik zhe nure bit. 

Don't have any confidence in a holy man, even if his turban should 
be straight from heaven. 

Priests (mullahs) are referred to as avaricious and grasping. 

68. Gutina mulla, k5re min kare ta kusht gut kare kar jarramaya 
gutin nakhair karreta karrema kusht gut karr bai zara bai athman. 

They said to the mullah, “ Our donkey has killed yours.” He 
replied, “A donkey for a donkey.” They said, “Right, but it's 
the other way about ; your donkey has killed ours." He said, “ The 
donkey is a dumb animal which can't be held responsible.” 

Another story in the same vein. 

A mullah fell into a river. A man who was standing by said to 
him, “ Give me your hand.” A spectator said, “ He is not accustomed 
to giving ; if you want him to seize your hand say, ‘ Here is something 
for you.’ ” 
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Riches and Wealth 

The attitude of the Kurd towards wealth is a somewhat complex 
one. On the one hand his shrewd appreciation of practical issues 
tends to make him acknowledge its value, but on the other hand 
adversity has taught him its many snares. 

69. Rrai a pine duzeh bar dare solkare dekewit. 

The road of tJie hoot-patcher is past the door of the hootmaker 
(i.e. labour is in the grip of the capitalist). 

70. Male dowlamande chan a faqire shil dakat. 

A rich nmn’s house is alone sufficient to make a poor man's chin 
tired (i.e. the poor are always envying and talking of the riches of the well- 
to-do). 

71. Naiyari wai di jahale ari. 

Enmity generally comes from the flour -sack (i.e. wealth is the prime 
cause of most quarrels). 

Hospitality 

As with all mountaineers and tribal communities the laws of 
hospitality are well known and binding. 

7'J. Maiwan maiwanet khudena. 

Guests are the guests of God. 

73. Risket mewanan la sar khudeva. 

God will see that the guests have food. 

On the other hand the Kurd with his bluntness is not loath to speed 
th e guest who overstays his welcome. 

The following couplet is recited on such occasions : — 

74. Pishta pishta ballake, 

Maiwan khwashan rozheke. 

Run away, run away, 0 piebald cat. 

Guests are all right for one day. 

75. Maiwan zhe maiwan ajiza khanokhwai zhe har do jCina. 

One guest may get bored with another, hut the master of the house 
is thoroughly bored with both. 

Another example of Kurdish outspokenness is contained in the 
following : — 

76. Maiwan a drang shiv la sar a khwaia. 

A late guest must arrange for his own dinner. 
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The outspokenness of the Kurd and the very hard practical trait 
in his character prevent him from entertaining any sentimentally 
extravagant idea regarding the claims of hospitality, such as one 
might expect from Hatim Tai. 

77. Khidmati beka zhe piranra waki pir debt khidmati bebini. 

Look after the old so that when ijon are old ijou may be looked after. 

78. Xan a Mairan la sar niairan karra. 

Hospitality becomes a debt to the receiver. 

79. Diari qasb in shun dliiri hasp in. 

Give a small weight (lit. a date) as a present and receive a hundred- 
weight (lit. a horse) as the return gift. 

Fidelity axd Respect for Authority 

Owing to the existence of the patriarchal tribal system the Kurds 
entertain feelings of respect and loyalty for their chiefs and ruling 
families. This is especially the case in the Bohtan. 

80. Bohti be mir a khwa Shairvi be shir a khwa ITakari be rrai o 
tagbir a khwa. 

The Bohti trusts to his mir, the Shairivan to his stvord, and the 
Hakiari to his oivn ivay of doing things. 

81. Mazin bebina pirra da wait mirof na dataslr. 

When great men faU on evil days (lit. become like bridges over 
which 2)eople tread) people should cross by the ford. 

82. Charme dawar sarbare karreva. 

The camel's fleece is loaded on the donkey, (i.e. The camel, a 
superior animal to the donkey, even when it dies its skin is on top of its 
inferiors.) 

There are many Kurdish proverbs which agree almost literally 
with those in use in Europe. 

83. Xa palang dashait khaletkhwil b’g’hurit na abdi rrash. 

Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard his spots \ 

84. Bare khwariste Birukh dagirrit. 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

8.J. Kengi p'shik la mal niyva mishk be kaifa khwava. 

When the cat's away the mice will jday. 

86. ilush tagbir kirrin gutin zangilyek bekana ustu i pshika. 

To bell the cat. 
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87. Siir gul bai istri Mbit. 

No rose without a thorn. 

88. Min diiryek daya nav charkh a avI. 

I put a spoke in his wheel. 

Kurd’s Attitude to their Neighbours 
In spite of the invading hosts of foreign conquerors, the Kurd has 
always preserved a strong .sense of his own nationality and a healthy 
contempt for his neighbours. 

89. Garde habuya pildishah yek 

Laiq bidehya khude kullah yek 
Albatteh dibumazhi bakhtek 
Ruin o Arab o Ajam tainaimn 
Hainuyaii zhe mara dikir ghulaniln. 

If we had a king, 

He would be worthg of a croicn. 

He should have a capiUd. 

And we should partake of his fortune. 

Turk and Persian and Arab would all be our slaves. 

Attitude towards Turks 

The Kurd feels nothing but the deepest and bitterest antipathy 
to the Turk and all his ways. 

91). Wald khabr a Rumian. 

Like the word of a Turk. 

91. Khude che kase na aikha banda Rumian. 

May God preserve everybody from the clutches of the Turks. 

9'2. IVaki dirafe rfimi. 

As importunate as the Turkish taxes. 

For the Persian the feeling Is one of good-natured contempt and 
dislike of his deceitfulness. 

9-3. IVaki shire Ajamtina. 

lAke a Persian sword (i.e. do uble-bladed and ready to strike 
friend and foe). 

91. Waki askar a Ajamana. 

As effete as the Persian Army. 

9.'j. Waki Ajam k'low a. 

As obese as a Persian. 
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The Kurd's dislike of the Arab is that of the patrician for the 
plebeian. 

96. Na baizhin bo Arab marhabba aw darina sar dangi abba. 

Don't unduly encourage an Arab, or he will come and commit 

a nastiness on the edge of your cloak. 

97. Arab waki maish hendi pish dakan hartaina paish. 

The Arab is like a fly ; the more you shoo him away the more 
insistent he becomes. 

For the Armenian the feeling is much similar tx) that against the 
Jews in Eastern Europe and the East End of London. 

98. Nynuk Fellah. 

With finger-mils like an Armenian (i.e. a dirty and unkempt 
individual). 

99. Haspe kcdla sy e tulla maire fellah lai mh ba owla. 

A washy chestnut, a mongrel, and an Armenian — don't trust any 
of them. 

The Kurd looks on the Nestorian as a Kurd. 

100. Nav byn a n^^l wn muyeka nav bvn a ma wa fellah chiayeka. 
Between us (i.e. the Nestorians and the Kurds) there is but a 

hair's breadth, but between us and the Armenians a mountain. 

101. Hajat a sarginan dachina gund a makhinan. 

With the excuse that one tcants some fuel, to visit a Nestorian 
village (to meet a girl). 

For the Kurd, as an orthodox Sunni, it is not the right thing to marry 
a Christian, but as the Kurds and Nestorians are racially and in 
general characteristics so much akin, love affairs are frequent. 



ox THE TOXES OF CEflTAIX LAXGUAGES OF BURMA 
By L. F. TayloRj I.E.S. (Communicated by Sir George Griersox.) 

[Mr. L. F. Taylor, of the Indian Educational Service, was the official 
entrusted by the Government of Burma with the preparation of the 
gramophone records of the languages of that Province, which have lately 
been presented to the School of Oriental Studies. It was he,, also, who 
prepared the valuable report on the Preparatory Slaqe or Lixynistic Census, 
for the proposed linguistic survey of Burma. In the course of corre- 
spondence on these subjects, I appealed to him for help in the vexed 
question of the tones peculiar to these forms of speech, and he very kindly 
undertook a minute inquiry into the subject and forwarded to me the notes 
which form the body of this paper. As they were too valuable to be con- 
signed to the obscurity of office records, with his permission I have arranged 
them into the form of an article. So far as I know these notes of 
Mr. Taylor's are the only attempts at illustrating graphically the tones 
of several important languages of Further India that have been published. 
In this connexion, I would also refer the student to Dr. C. N. Bradley’s 
valuable articles on pp. 282 ff. of vol. xxxi (1911) of the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society and on pp. 39 ff. of vol. xhd (1915) of the 
Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. The first 
deals with Siamese and the .second with two Chinese dialects. In each 
the wave-lengths of the tones used in the.se languages as mechanically 
recorded in the Rousselot apparatus were carefully measured and plotted, 
forming curves or patterns of pitch which could be shown upon a chart. 
It is interesting to find that the result.s thus obtained by Dr. Bradley 
for Siamese closely agree with those recorded by Mr. Daniel Jones and 
Mr. Taylor. 

In the following pages I let Mr. Taylor speak for himself. Additions of 
mine are enclosed in square brackets. — G. G.] 

Siamese Toxes 

CoMPLic.VTiox. — Siamese words are divided into different classes. 
A particular tone indicator applied to words of different classes 
produces not the same tone but different tones. I worked as far as 
possible without any reference to the written language. My results 
are as follows ; — 

No. 1. Mid-level always. My speaker never lowered his pitch 
even when isolating the words. [This is Pallegoix's Tonus rectus.^ 

No. 2. Low-level. [This is Pallegoix’s Tonus circnmJlexusA, 
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Xo. 3. Mid-falling and very short. Some words begin slightly 
above and others exactly at middle register. The difference a])pears 
to depend upon the particular words spoken. My speaker always 
spoke the same words in the same way. Words commencing with an 
aspirated s‘ did not fall in pitch, but remained level. It appeared as 
though the s occupied so much time to hiss out that there was no 
time left for the pitch to fall. [This is Pallegoix's Tonus deinissus.] 

Xo. 4/"/. Commencing high-level and then falling rapidly through 
considerable interval. (Some words contaitiing short vowels and 
ending in Jc appear to conform to this tone. Kdk was such a word.) 

Xo. ib. Commencing high and then rising very slightly. Some- 
times high-level without any rise. 

I can find no rule which decides the distribution of words between 
the two variants a and b. Apparently the fall at the end of tone 4« 
is used “ when there is time to get it in and this may depend on 
whether or not the initial consonant is aspirated. [These are Pallegoix's 
Tonus gravis.] 

Xo. 0 . Begins at middle regi-itey falls rapidly, and then terminates 
in a long rise which carries it up nearly to high register. This 
corresponds to a variant of Shan tone Xo. 1, described at the end of 
my remarks on the Shan tones. [This is Pallegoix's Tonus uUus.] 


1 2 3 Ah Ah 5 



Variant of Xo. 3 
in case of word 
commencing with 
an aspirated s {s‘) 



I Together with Mr. Daniel Jones T have myself discussed these 
tones with Xay Prasit Tishyaputra, a Siame.se gentleman ca<let at the 
Koval Military College. Our results closely agreed with the above, 
and also with Mr. Bradley's article in the J.A.O.S. As regards the 
two varieties of tone 4, according to the grammars the second variety 
occurs in syllables beginning with an original sonant, nasal, or semi- 
vowel, and ending in a short vowel with a glottal check or in a checked 
consonant preceded by a short vowel. This was borne out bv our 
discussions with Mr. Prasit. Mr. Taylor reports that some words, 
e.g. ko have the first variety of this tone. According to the grammars 
such words should have tone 2. In Siamese, so far as I can ascertain, 
every final k, t, or p is checked as in Biirme.se.] 
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Shan Tones 

[Before ilr. Tavlor prepared me his account I had tlie privilege 
of attending a seance which Mr. Daniel Jones arranged with a native 
of the Southern Shan States. The following were the results recorded 
on that occasion : — 

(1) Dr. Cushing's 1st tone : a niid-ri.sing, as in ymiT, a dog. 

(:!) Dr. Cushing's 2nd tone : a low-level, as in_wu7, the shoulder. 

(3) Dr. Cushing's 3rd tone : a mid-falling, as in vHio, to be mad. 

But in connected speech it is mid-level, as in -dki. 

(4) Dr. Cushing's 4th tone : a high-level, as in -imT, come. 

(,3) Dr. Cushing's 5th tone : a high-falling, as in a horse. 

I sent this account to Mr. Taylor, and he had it with him before 
making his inc[uiries. It will be seen that his account differs slightly 
from the above. This is probably due to difference of dialect. 
Mr. Jones's authority came from the Southern, while Mr. Taylor's 
came from the Northern Shan States. Except, however, in minor 
details, the two accounts agree very closely. The following is 
Mr. Taylor's account.] 

The speaker is a Mansam or Tai On Shan ; he comes from Hsipaw 
in the North Shan States, and speaks Shan Gale ”, which is the 
dialect most widely spoken in the area. He is the man who spoke 
into the gramophone and whose records are being sent to you. My 
results were as follows : — 

Cushing's No. 1. Always a long rising tone, commencing some- 
times at middle register, and sometimes almost at low register. 

No 2. Low and level. 

No. 3. 3Iv speaker always pronounced this mid-level, never 
falling even when speaking isolated words. Vowel sound short. 
Slightly checked. 

No. 4. Sometimes high-level. More often, however, it commences 
high and rises very slightly, just perceptibly. Vowel long. This is 
the highest tone. 

No. 5u. 3Iy speaker pronounced words with short vowels high, 
level, and short. He never lowered his pitch. Not so high as No. 4. 

No. ob. The three words selected by Mr. Daniel Jones, viz. 
p-(r.i. pa:i, and .rauig, were pronounced as follows. MTien isolated 
thev commenced high and fell rai)idly to low register. About same 
length as No. 3 above. When followed in combination with words 
of tone No. 2 this long fall was maintained. When followed by words 
in other tones the fall was from high to middle register only. 
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Tone 5n may terminate in a check, and this is perhaps the rule : 
my speaker, however, often stopped his voice and terminated the 
word in unchecked, unvoiced breathing. Without the breathing the 
word is very short. If the breathing be taken as an essential jrart of 
the word, it is then about equal in length to words spoken in tone 
No. 3. 

There is, therefore, perhaps a tendency to make words having short 
vowels, i.e. words classed under tone 5n, equal in length to words 
having long vowels, i.e. words classed under Sh. 

I have tested this tone very carefully, not only with the Shan 
speaker but also with Hkuns and a Siamese who could speak the same 
dialect. In no instance was there a fall of pitch in words of short 
vowels such as that observed by Mr. Daniel Jones. 

Words in tone No. 1 occasionally commenced with a very slight 
fall and then rose to high register. 


1-34 Tv/ 5// ( Isolated ). 



Variants of No. 56. 

Variants of No. 1. Variant of No. 4. (i) In combination with 2. 



(ii) In combination with 3. 



5a checked. 5a unchecked. 


voice. 

(Variants). 


breath. 



Tone.s in Karen 

[Missionaries have provided Sgaw and Pwo Karen with an alphabet 
based on that used for Burmese. To this alphabet they have added 
a series of signs to indicate the tones, one of which is, when required. 
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suffixed to every syllable. The grammars give accounts of tbe tones, 
but these accounts are of little use to a person not in touch with 
Karens, and hence Mr. Taylor’s accounts are particularly welcome to 
us in Europe. 

So AW Karen 

The following account of the Sgaw Karen tones, with the signs 
used for each, is taken from Mr. Gilmore’s Grammar : — 

“ MTiere no tone is marked, the syllable is pronounced with a 
rising inflection. 

A svllable marked ^ is pronounced with a heavy falling inflection. 

A syllable marked with 5 is pronounced abruptly, at a low pitch. 

A syllable marked with % is pronounced abruptly at an ordinary 
pitch. 

A syllable marked with ^ is pronounced with a falling circum- 
flex inflection. 

A syllable marked with I is pronomiced with a prolonged even 
tone.” 

The following is Mr. Taylor’s account of the Sgaw Karen tones : — ] 

I got the same results at three dift’crent seances. They are as 
follows : — 

Ko. \a. No t<jne mark. Middle register, level and long. For 
instance OJ) “ 

No. 16. If OJ be combined with long vowel 1 , we get the word 
'JOI or //</. Th’s word is spoken high, level, and long. The pitch 
is the same as for words in tone No. 4. The Amwel sign has therefore 
raised the pitch. 

No. '1. Words written with Begin at middle register and 

falls considerably. About medium lejigth. 

No. 3. Words written with 5 ■ Very slightly above middle 
register, level, and short. .Sometimes abrupt. Pitch lower than 
16 and 4. but same as G. 

No. 4. IVords written with S . Same pitch as 16. High, level, 
and abrupt. [In other words this tone is simply the same as 16. The 
abruptness is not part of the tone, but is an independent pecidiarity 
of the syllable. I .should prefer to say that this sign indicates that a 
svllable with tone 16 also has a glottal check.] 

No. 5. \Vords written with Begins at same pitch as No. 4, 
and falls steadily to middle register. Long. 
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No. 6. Words written with l . Same pitch as No. 3. Slightly 
high, level, and long. 

Sgaw Karen is the language recognized by the Education 
Department for use in Karen schools. It is taught uniformly every- 
Avhere. Consecpiently it does not I'ary in pronunciation in different 
parts of the Province. Old heathen Sgaw Karens who have not come 
under missionary influence are .said to speak sometimes in a manner 
difficult to understand. 

I rehed chiefly on the man who spoke the Sgaw Karen pieces into 
the gramophone. 

la D, 2 3 4 5 6 





I have since tested these in Bassein. The results are exactly the 
same as in Rangoon. 

Pwo Karen 

[The following account of Pwo Karen tones is given by Mr. Duffin 
in his Manual of the Pwo Karen Dialect : — 

“ 1. This is not indicated by any special mark in the Karen 
character. The syllable so numbered is pronounced with a rising 
inflexion. 

2. 'l. A tone of medium length. 

3. J . A soft even totle with a falling inflexion. 

4. n . A long tone, pronounced low in the throat, with a falling 
inflexion. 

5. I . A very short tone, with a rising inflexion. 

6. J" . A hard, abrupt tone, with a low pitch. 

“ There are also the four na.sal tones. These are indicated by adding 
the letter ii to the syllable and adding the following numbers ; — 

“7. S . Shortens the sound. 

8. 3 . Lengthens the sound. 

9. 1 . Lengthens the sound with a rising inflexion. 

10. J . Gives a medium sound with a falling inflexion. ’ 

It is eAudent that the nasal tones are not special tones, but are 
merely nasalizations of syllables already possessing other tones. We 
may therefore omit them from consideration. 

The following is Mr. Taylor’s account : — ] 

This language is not spoken miiformly throughout the Karen area. 
There appears to be a number of sub-dialects which differ slightly 
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from one another. I held two seances employing two Karens from 
Bassein and two from Maulmein. When recording tones I always 
employ the graphic method which you and Mr. Daniel Jones are 
employing. My speakers, who belong to a musical race, quickly 
perceived the purport of my diagrams and drew diagrams themselves. 
We all agreed as to the pictures of the tones. 

The dialectical differences between the Bassein and Maulmein 
Pwos are well illustrated by the word OOJ , which is pronounced 
“ Kai ” by the former and “ Ke ” by the latter. Also the word 
“ Ka ” in the former dialect is “ Kaw ” in the latter. Just as the 
vowels have changed, so also the tones have changed. 

For present purposes we may refer to the Bassein Pwo as Delta 
Pwo, and to the Maulmein Pwo as Tennasserim Pwo. 

In the Delta Pwo there is a marked tendency for two of the tones 
to disappear by assimilation to two other tones. 

No. 3 = No. 4 
No. 5 =-No. 6 

In the Tennasserim Karen there is a tendency for one of the tones 
to disappear in this manner. No. 5 = No. 6. 

Delta Pwo Karen Tones 

la. No tone mark. Long, level, and at a pitch very slightly 
below mid-register. For instance, word OO = y- 

16. No tone mark. If (JQ be combined with the so-called long 
vowel n we get OoT = ya. This is spoken high, level, and long. 
The sound is really no longer than before, but the vowel is changed 
and the pitch raised. The pitch is lower, however, than in tones 5 
and 6. 

2. Tone marked n, . Commences at middle register and rises 
evenly to same height as 16. Generally long. 

P.S. — Some speakers pronounce high, level, and long like No. 16. 

3. Tone marked J. Sometimes middle register, level, and of 
medium length. This tone is disappearing. In connected talk there is 
a tendency to lower the pitch and lengthen the sound so that it would 
be accurately described under tone No. 4. The Karens themselves 
spoke of this tendency, and they seem to regard it as a well- 
established fact. 

4. Tone marked 3 . Long, level, and low. 

5. Tone marked I . Very short and checked. Level and high 
Higher than any of the tones described above. 


VIII.. I. PART IV. 
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6. Tone marked J. Yerv short. Level and high. Xot so abrupt 
as Xo. o, though equally short of same pitch. 

P.S. — I have heard some speakers who differentiate between 
5 and 6 by laying stress on the first part of the former and by checking 
the latter. Sometimes also Xo. 0 rises slightly. Many speakers regard 
5 and G as the same colloquially. (This note was written in Bassein, 
and is interpolated. It is based on observations made on many 
speakers.) 

Note . — Tones -j and G are now, in ordinary talk, indistinguishable. 
The Karens regard them as the same. It would seem that one of the 
tones has lost its original form and has become assimilated to the other. 

I'f 1/t 2 '> 4 o ♦) V) valiant. 


Xo. 3 as it should be. 


Xo. 3 a.s it is in practice. 

I relied chiefly upon the man wIkj spoke the Pwo Karen jneces 
into the gramophone. 

Texxasseri.m Pwo Karex Toxes 

la. Xo tone mark. Low,Mevel, and of medium length. 

16. Xo tone mark. If the long vowel T = me be added, the vowel 
is changed and the tone considerably modified. The sound commences 
slightlv higher than middle register, and rises evenly. 

2. Tone marked q. . Mid-level and long. 

3. Tone marked j . ^ ery short. It commences high and level 

and then falls suddenly, so low as to be voiceless. If the word com- 
mences with an aspirated s\ the fall is omitted. There is apparently 
no time for it after hissing out an s. Some speakers, I believe, do not 
commence level, but fall at once. 

4. Tone marked T. Short, level, and low. 

5. Tone marked 1. High, level, and very short and checked. 

G. Tone marked J>. Very short, level, and slightly lower than 
Xo. 5. The difference in pitch between 5 and 6 is very small. M’ords 
in this tone can be distingukshed from words in Xo. 5 by being less, 
abrupt though equally short. 
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with S'. 


voice 

^ Variant of tone 3. 

fireath. 

[It will be observed that several of the above tones are described 
as short, long, or abrupt (i.e. checked). Properly speaking the length 
or the abruptness is not a part of the tone, but is an independent 
qualification of the vowel of the syllable. A tone is a musical pitch 
or change of pitch and has nothing to do with the quality or length of 
the vowel, just as in music pitch is independent of the length of the 
note in which it is sung, or of the fact whether that note is legato or 
staccato.] 

Burmese Tones 

[Mr. Taylor's account of these tones differs somewhat from that 
given by Mr. Grant Brown in his Half the Battle in Burmese. The 
discrepancy is in the account of the so-called checked tone. Mr. Taylor 
describes it as starting high and using rapidly, while Mr. Grant Brown 
(p. 13) says it is a falling tone that accompanies the check. (The 
check, of course, is no part of the true tone.) Mr. Taylor specially 
asks that his account should be regarded as tentative, and we may 
hope for further information from him on this point. It is evident 
that the rapid check tends to obscure the true nature of the tone. 
The following is Mr. Taylor’s account of the Burmese tones : — ] 

The Burmese tones are the most difficult of all to describe. It is 
almost impossible to formulate any rule which is not disregarded by 
numerous speakers. Some speakers rely more on stress than on tone 
to distinguish words, v/hile others rely more on tone than stress. 
The intonation and length of a word vary also in different parts of 
a sentence when the speaker is excited. The following is the best 
account I can give. 

Simple tone, e.g. QS . Mid-level and long. Final consonants 
half sounded. 
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Checked tone. e.g. QS . Starting high and rising rapidly. Short 
and checked. Final consonants sounded almost imperceptibly. 

Heavy tone, Burmans say that this is very long, but in 

actual conversation it i.s often slightly shorter than the simple tone. 
It is supposed to be a low and falling tone, but it is often higher than the 
simple tone. Everything seems to depend here on stress. In a word 
.such as wyiH:, the stress falls heavily on the vowel. In a word con- 
taining a distinct diphthong, e.g. t(i>nig-., the stress falls on the fir.st 
vowel. Perhaps theoretically the .sound .should be long and .should 
fall slightly from the middle register. In common practice, however, 
the effect of the stress is to shorten the sound and raise and sustain 
its pitch. Stress is what essentially distinguishes this from the simple 
tone. 

Please regard this note as tentative. I will make further and fuller 
investigations into the tone of Burmese and will send them when 
completed. 



Simple Checked Heavy Heavy tone in practice, 
tone. tone. tone in 


theory, 

.P.S. — .\fter the above had gone to press I received from Mr, Taylor 
the following additional note on Burmese tones, which, as he states in 
the letter accompanying it, “ supplements hut does not supersede” his 
former remarks. He adds : — • 

IVhen I sent you my tone materials over a year ago I promised to 
make a further investigation into the tones of Burmese. I have been 
doing this off and on ever since, and now enclose herewith a brief note 
on the subject. 

I think that many people will take objection to my views, and I 
would have objected to them myself had they been placed before me two 
years ago. But I believe them to be substantially correct. No views can 
be perfectly correct, because different speakers pronounce so differently. 
As an instance of my difficulty : I prepared the note after testing many 
speakers, and it has just been tyi>ed out. When my clerk brought the 
copies to me I tested him on my chart of syllables and on passages out of 
a book. He often pronounced the so-called heavy words (i.e. words 
marked by §) much higher than the unmarked words with a rising 
inflexion, and as high as the words of the high tone marked with a dot 
underneath. Had he done this in a few instances only, I would not 
have been surprised, but he did it in at least half the possible instances. 
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“ It will be seen that my present views are almost identical with 
the views submitted a year and a hall ago. I have merely restated them, 
and paid more attention, as a result of your own note, to the pronunciation 
of words in the high tone, i.e. to the pronunciation of checked syllables.'’ 

With these preliminary remarks I give Mr. Taylor's note in full.] 
Note on the Tones and Pronunciation of Burmese 

All Burmese words may be divided into three classes : — 

1. (i) Those words which are («) either pure vowels or {b) words 
which commence M’ith a consonant and which terminate in a vowel. 
Thus {a) a, aic, i. etc., (b) ka, kaiv, ki. etc. For the purpo.se of this 
note ive may regard {n) as being a special form of (6). 

(ii) Words which terminate in a nasal or nasalized vow^el. Such 
nasals are n, ng, n, and )>i. 

(iii) Words ending in the so-called " killed consonants " k. s, 
t, or p. 

This division of words is important, because whilst the syllables 
in classes (i) and (ii) may be pronounced in any of three ways, those 
in class (iii) can only be pronounced one tvay. as will be shown beloM'. 

2. For the purpose of providing illustrations we shall build up 
syllables on the consonant k (CO), and arrange them in classes a.s 
described above. It is possible, of course, that by doing this we may 
ivrite down some words which have no actual existence, though they 
will all have potential existence. K is to be taken simply as a symbol 
for any appropriate consonant or combination of consonants, and every 
word written dorvn will have a real existence provided the proper 
consonants are supplied in the place of our k. I believe, however, that, 
even employing k throughout, nearly every word will be a real one. 


Burmese Syllables 
Class I (three modes) 


High Tone. 

A 

Orilimu v Tone. 

B ■ C 

High Tone. 

A 

Ordinary Tonp 
B * C 

CO 

ool 

cols 

ka^ 

ka 

ka: 




ku' 

ku 

kn: 

GOol 

0 

ccoT 

Gcn] 

ko' 

kD 

ko: 

c6 

- 

cbs 

ki'^ 

ki 

ki: 

Gco 

0 

O 

Gco 

GODS 

ke^ 

ke 

ke: 



o^s 

ko” 

ko 

ko: 

cb 

0 

cncS 

cb 

kE° 

ke 

ke: 
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cb 

GColS 

d?s- 


Class 

II (three 

modes) 




co^: 

(k,“ 

-kT' 

1 1-=.= 

ki 

kin 

l-c* 

ki: 

kin: 

cn^ 

coSs 

' k£ 

kl' 

kS 

kin 

k£. 

kin. 

co\ 

Oo£o 

kS" 

kan 

knn: 

o ' 

O0(i's 

kiV 

kiln 

kiui: 

ct9S 


ua' 

kein 

kcni. 

c8(S 

cSii 

ke 

koin 

kenr 

cql 

0 


ko 

kon 

kon: 



kb' 

kon 

kon: 

GCOlc 

GcolSi 

kafC 

kiiiuj 

kiiup 



kill ' 

kiiiij 

kaip. 


Class III (one inode) 


ojcjS 

ke’ 

cnS^ 

ki’ 

cncS 

kii’ 

cnS 

kii’ 

c8oS 

ke’ 

cBcS 

ke’ 

cr^cS 

ko’ 

oqci' 

ko’ 

GcoIctS 

kiui'' 

o^oS 

kiii" 


3. Pronunciation . — Classes I a and II.\. The syllables of column a 
are all pronoimced in a high tone, and are all short, terminating 
in a glottal stop. In the case of Ia the closure takes place a little 
below the ordinary k position. In the case of IIa the closure is 
a little lower still. There is no pronunciation of the nasal consonants 
at the end of these words, but only a nasalization of the vowel. 

It is difficult to describe the tone accurately. It is usually high, 
but sometimes it seems to be falling, sometimes level, and sometimes 
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rising. I think it is really, in many cases, determined by the inherent 
tone of the vowel and by the change in form of the resonance chamber 
brought about by the movements that close the glottis. Such move- 
ments are different in the case of the front and back vowels. Finally, 
also, it is determined by the momentum of the speaker's effort to attain 
a high pitch. This momentum will vary with different speakers and 
at different times. It is well knoMur that there is an intimate 
‘‘ connexion between the shape and size of the resonance-chamber 
and the pitch ” (see Sweet's Primer of Phonetics, para. 60). Thus we 
might expect ki to be ki and kaiv to be 'kaw^, as I have actually 
heard them. 

As a general rule we may say that when such syllables are 
spoken in a high pitch, the momentum of the speaker's <‘tl'orL 
carries the pitch still higher. They do not commence high and 
then fall. But cvhen spoken (as they often are) at the level 
of the general conversation, they betray tlieir own inherent 
• [ualities and are moie readily inffuenced by the general ihytlim 
of the sentence. 

Classes Ib and c and IIb and c. The syllables in columns b and c 
are pronounced at ordinary 2htch, aiul there is no attemirt to check 
them. A syllable may be sjtoken sometimes above or sometimes 
below the average pitch without altering its meaning. It may also 
be drawn out or slightly contracted (so long as it is not then 
terminated by a glottal stop or check). The only real distinction 
between the syllables marked b and those marked c is that the former are 
irronounced without any distinct effort, whilst the latter are invariably 
stressed. By getting a Burman to read words at random, some in 
column B and some in c, and by keeping one's hand jnessed to his 
bodv between the navel and the sjiot where the ribs se^iarate, one 
can. even when one's ears are plugged, tell which column he is 
reading from. A contraction of the muscles in the ujrper abdomen 
always accompanies the pronunciation of the words in the last 
column. Stressed words need not maintain a level pitch, but may 
rise or fall slightly. 

Class III. These syllables are jnonounced short, usually in a 
high pitch, and are abruptly terminated by a velar check or by a 
glottal check. Such a check is never followed by an explosion, hence 
the words are said to be ended by a " killed consonant'’. As a result 
of which they acquire stress also. 

Here, again, as a general rule we may say that sucli syllables 
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when spoken short and high rise still higher, hut in conversation 
they are frequently lengthened and pronounced in the ordinary 
voice when they rise or fall in accordance with their own 
inherent pitch and as modified by the general nature of the 
sentence. 

Summary 

There are, at the present day, but two real tones in Burmese 
which may be called “ high ” and “ ordinary 

1. The “ high ” tone is applied to all words that are short and 
terminate with a stop or check. ^ The pitch is usually high-risings 
though it may remain level, or fall, in accordance with the inherent 
tone of the vowel and as influenced by the particular movements that 
operate the glottis, and by the momentum of the speaker’s effort to 
attain a high pitch. This may vary at different times and with 
different speakers. 

2. The “ ordinary ” tone, in which are pronounced all words that 
are not short and abruptly checked. These words are divided into two 
classes, unstressed and stressed. The latter are often somewhat 
shorter in length than the former, and sometimes spoken in a lower 
pitch, sometimes in a falling pitch, and sometimes even in a higher 
pitch. (This has occurred in several places in the gramophone record 
of the “ Prodigal Son ”, e.g. near the beginning of the record are the 
words MTitten ,6a: gs ■ga°, but they are pronounced -6a: ,g£ 'ga°.) 




' A stop is a closure to an unstressed sellable, i.e. it dues not confine the 
l)reatli beneath it at high piessure. On reopening the glottis very little breath 
will issue through. It is represented above by thus k<P. 

A check is a closure to a stres.sed syllable, it confitics the breath at high 
pressuie. If the glottis be reopened immediately, a considerable volume of 
breath may emerge. 

' represents the glottal check, thus /;«?, and * repre.sents the velar check, 
tints kfiu^. 
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The term “ ordinary tone ” is therefore vague. It signifies no distinct 
tone at all, bnt includes the range of pitch of all words that do not 
belong to the “ high tone 

It is possible that the stressed words were once spoken at a low 
and faUing pitch, and that stress is all that indicates the previous 
existence of a third tone. This tone, if it ever really existed, has now 
disappeared. 

Classification bv Toxe.s and Stress 
Syllables may now Ije reclassified in accordance with tiieir 
tone.s and pronunciation in four groups, a.s follows : — 

1^ (i) Short and unstressed. Tliese are clas.ses Ia an d IIa 
above. S 3 ’llab]es whicli consist of a vowel (or nasalized 
vowel) or of an initial consonant plus a vowel, and 
which are terminated In- closure of the glottis. These 
are generalh- pronounced in a high-rising pitch. .Suine- 
tiines, however, they are pronounced in the ordinaiy 
voice, when the\- ma\- rise or fall in accordance with 
their own inherent qualities and the rln-thm of the 
to ; conversation. 

(ii) Short and stressed. Cla.ss III above. .St'llahles ending 

V in killed 5, t, or /). In realilt- they all terminate in 

a velar or glottal check (.save in certain combinations). 
Generally veiy short and abruptly checked, and spoken 
in a high-rising pitch. Often, however, thev are 
modified ly conversational rln thm, when thev- may lose 
stress, increa.se in length, betray their own inherent 
tone, and terminate in a stop rather than a clieck. 

(iii) Long and unstressed. Classes Ib and IIb above. 
Spoken at ordinarv pitch and of ordinarv- length. 
Thej’ may he high or low, long or short, so long as the\' 
do not end in a stop or check and cannot he mistaken 
for syllables described in groups (i) and (ii) above. 

(iv) I.ong and stressed. Classes Ic and lie above. Stress 
is the essential feature. Thej- frequentU^ exhibit more 
variety than the long unstressed syllables, and ditfer 
considerahlj- with different speakers. The}- mav be 
spoken in a higher or lower pitch than syllables of 
group (iii); and may be of the same length or shorter. 
They are rarely longer. 
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Finally we may conclude either that Burmese has not 
succeeded in developing' a proper sj'stem of tones, or conversely 
that its tonal system is now in an advanced state of decay. 
Conversational rhythm and a secondar}' euphonic intonation 
possess an importance which would he impossible in the case 
of Shan, Siamese, or Karen. 

I ought to add that my investigations iiave been confined 
t(j the speech of Lower Burma. 



TIIK SUDAXIC LAXGUAOFS 


By X. AV. THOfAs 

T'^XDER the name of Sudanic or Xegro languages are compre- 
hended, according to the generally received terminologv, the 
African tongues which stretch in a broad band across the continent 
from Cape A erd to the Great Lakes ; further north they reach nearly 
to the Bed Sea in isolated instances, and in the south to the confines 
of the Indian Ocean in the shape of linguistic islets whose affinities 
are only with difficulty recognizable. To the south of the area stretches 
the Bantu territorv. interspersed with pigmy and Bushmen elements, 
of whom the latter alone have well-marked forms of sjieech, while the 
former appear to speak the tongues of Bantu neighbours, or of Sudanic 
tribes, who must have been their neighbours at an earlier period 
but have now been swallowed up in the Bantu flood. South-west of 
the Bantu we have the Xama languages, often classified as Hamitic, 

To the Hamitic family in the main belong the languages which 
form the northern frontier of the negro tongues ; east of them are 
found Semitic speeches like Tigre and Amharic ; but, like Arabic, 
they are traceable to migrations in historical times ; and the same is 
true, « fortiori, of the Arabic of the north and east, not to s^^eak of 
more recent invaders. 

Looked at from a purely geographical point of view, the question 
of classification is therefore a simple one. The difficulties begin 
when we attempt to lay down any fundamental principle that will 
serve as a criterion of what a negro language is. From the systematic 
point of view Bantu may well be regarded as a group of prefix pro- 
nominal languages distinguished from similar groups in the Sudanic 
area by uniformity in the prefix system ; in other words, Bantu is, if 
we take into account the main feature of its syntax, a group of 
negro languages. From the point of view of vocabularv, if we 
compare the roots of the Bantu group with those determined by 
AAesterniann for certain languages, mainly monosvllabic and all 
affixless, of the Sudanic area, we find that more than one-third are 
common to both Bantu and Sudanic ; and the proportion would 
have been increased if such languages as Ibo, or, still more, Temne and 
other ■■ semi-Bantu ' speech-forms, had been drawn upon for words. 
This does not necessardy mean that Bantu is to be derived from 
Sudanic nor Sudanic from Bantu ; put in a brief form, it seems the 
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most probable hypothesis to derive both from an earlier speech- 
form, with perhaps Hamitic elements added for Bantu, and more 
primitive aboriginal features in Sudanic ; as Bantu and Sudanic 
roots are largely dissyllabic and there is an old nasal prefix in the 
latter area, and as both these features speak against the primitive 
character of the roots in any real sense, this Ursprache ” is a 
necessary hypothesis. 

So long as the Hamitic family remains undefined, both formally 
and from the standpoint of geographical extension, it is a matter of 
extreme difficulty to lay down the frontier which separates it from 
Sudanic. Westermann, who recognizes the presence of Bantoid 
elements in Sudanic, distinguishes the latter from Hamitic by four 
features ; (a) monosyllabic character, with the syllable in the form 
C -f \ ; (6) relative absence of formative elements and generally 
isolating character ; (c) absence of gender ; (d) use of tones. Many 
Sudanic languages, however, cannot be termed either isolating or 
monosyllabic ; this applies to the prefix-pronominal, no less than the 
suffix-pronominal groups ; the use of tones is very far from having 
been proved for all Sudanic languages ; they seem to l?e almost non- 
existent in the semi-Bantu Temne, and for Agni. a language allied 
to Fanti, their presence is denied by so great an authority as 
M. Delafosse. We are. therefore, reduced to the single differentia of 
gender ; and even here we must limit our statement to the use of the 
distinction in norms, for several Sudanic languages make the distinction 
in their pronouns ; more still distinguish the human or the living 
class from the animal or the inanimate ; and, finally, even in Sudanic 
languages such as Agni, we find sporadic instances of feminine forms. 

Meinhof, our greatest authority on Bantu, lays down that Sudanic 
languages have neither gender nor classes ; they make the genitive 
precede the noun on which it depends ; the roots are monosyllabic 
and formless ; finally, stress is unimportant, tone al-important. 
These criteria are even less applicable than those of Westermann ; 
gender, as we have seen, is a more open matter than might be supposed 
from the categorical statements of the German scholars ; classes can 
be ruled out for Sudanic only if we create a new group, neither Bantu 
nor negro, for the semi-Bantu. The position of the genitive has, 
perhaps, varied in historic times ; at the present dav the Sudanic 
languages are fairly evenly 'divided, so far as can be seen, and those 
which follow the Hamitic rule, which is also that of the Bantu-speaking 
peoples, of placing the regime last (N -p G) are precisely those most 
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remote from Hamitic influence, to which Mehihof ^ attributes the 
change, and have not been, at least in any ordinary sense of the term, 
subjected to Bantu invasions or culture. The monosyllabic character 
of 60 per cent of the roots may be admitted, but it hardly serves to 
distinguish Sudanic from Bantu or Hamitic ; it means, at most, that 
the latter roots were taken as a basis of word formation when the 
families were relatively at a later stage. Lastly, it is totally untrue 
to say that tone is everything ; there are languages without tones and 
some in which stress and tone both play important roles in the 
distinction of homophones. 

It is, therefore, abmidantly clear that there is no simple criterion 
by which a Sudanic language can be distinguished from Bantu or 
Hamitic tongues. In respect of both these families of languages we 
find in Sudanic certain borderline tongues, like Temne or Kanuri, 
which lie far nearer to one or other of the.se families than they do to 
a language like Ewe, commonly accepted as a typical West-Sudauic 
speech-form. 

This difficulty of definition accounts, perhaps, in some small measure 
for the relatively backward state of research into Sudanic languages. 
Dictionaries and grammars like those available for many Bantu 
languages have yet to be created ; tho.se that we have are produced by 
students almost wholly lacking in phonetic training ; where even 
Lepsius failed and did not note the presence of tones in Nuba,- manv 
a lesser light has either overlooked their significance or failed to give 
an adequate representation of them in printed characters. 

The first half of the nineteenth century was marked by the discoverv 
of the main features and of the geogi’aphical extension of the Bantu 
languages ; this gave a great impetus to Bantu linguistic work, and 
it soon outstripped the work of codifying Sudanic languages, which 
was, relatively, in a forward state sixty years ago. Nearly a hundred 
years ago, at any rate in the thirties, the relation of Hamitic to Bantu 
was recognized ; sixty years ago Vidal, and later Christaller and 
Krause, drew attention to Bantu features or Bantu groups in Sudanese 
areas. 

However, none of these inquirers made any important contribution 
to the task of defining the position of the negro family of languages. 

^ Sprachen der llamiten. p. 3. 

- .Accoi'ding to Jleinhof, however (loc. cit.), Xuba has given up the use of tones ; 
in proof be cites the fact that an interrogative sentence has the same tone as an 
affirmative one, with, however, a high tone on a suffixed syllable. That is preciselv 
the ordinary rule of toned languages and the proof is invalid. 
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Lepsius, iu his Nubische Gramtttalih, was the first to attempt a formal 
statement. For him a girdle of Sudanic languages, on an average 
fifteen degrees broad, intervened between Batitu and Hamitic ; it 
was made up of many isolated tongues which belonged neither to 
the northern nor the southern group. All negro languages had both 
Hamitic and Bantu elements in them ; but neither formative elements 
nor vocabulary were of much value for purposes of classification, for 
they varied, phonetically, according to no law and with extraordinarv 
facilitv. For Lepsius the main features in a comparison were 
(a) unborrowed roots and (b) syntax, the latter being the more 
important. 



In this brief historical surA'ey mention must also be made of 
Eeinisch. the indefatigable student of Hamitic languages ; for him 
all Sudanic languages are the result of evolution, which of necessity 
followed a single line of advance, unmodified by intermixture of 
peoples or language hybrids. This is a standpoint familiar to English 
sociological theory of the last century as a working hypothesis on 
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which to reconstruct or classify the most diverse institutions ; it has 
now happily fallen into disrepute. 

Such was the position when less than twenty years ago Westermann 
published his epoch-making Ewe studies and followed them up bv 
a more extended incpiiry into the bond which united the languages 
classified by Lepsius as negro. His inquiry was in the main directed 
to the question of roots and the formation of words ; but the main 
features of the syntax also came in for some attention. This method 
was naturally given as the appropriate one ; for the total or almost 
total absence of formative elements in the languages selected, partly 
on the ground that adequate information was available for few, if 
any, others, precluded anything but an analytic method. In the 
prefixes Bantu scholars had had an element of incalculable value, 
a tool ready, as it were, to their hand, to which Siidanic students 
have no analogue. 

It was from some points of view unfortunate that Westermann's 
choice fell on Ewe, Twi, Ga, Yoruba, Efik, Kimama, Xuba, and 
Dinka ; for only in the case of Efik is there any relation to the semi- 
Bantu groups, and the relation, even in this case, seems to be somewhat 
remote. Westermann recognized in his preface the existence of other 
Sudanic groups, such as the Bantoid and the Hamitoid ; but his 
results have been applied to the whole Sudanic area, as if the demon- 
stration of the unity of one form of Sudanic speech meant that 
all languages spoken in the Sudan were necessarily capable of being 
brought under one label, which is precisely the point at issue. 

From another point of view the method adopted was a fortunate one ; 
for from it resulted the evidence that in Sudanic languages, largely of 
an isolating type, more than one-third of the roots were identical with 
those found by Meinhof for Bantu languages ; if this is true of 
isolating languages, there can be little doubt of the result when the 
the same measure is applied to the prefix languages of the Sudan. 

One feature brought into notice by Westermann was the presence of 
a suffix, -li, of unknown meaning, which has entered largelv into the 
composition of Sudanic wards in Ewe. Ga, and also into more remote 
languages, as it now appears, like the Camba dialect of Jukun. If 
this suffix, -li, is added to a root ha, the tendency is for ball to become 
haJa, by the assimilation of the suffix vowel to that of the root ; hala 
may become haJ or bla, or if the assimilation takes a different form, 
ble, or bala may become bn. 

Thus we have before us a series of changes in which an original 
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monosyllabic condition is reproduced after a short cycle. This is 
a process which may well have happened, not once only, but several 
times in the history of mono.syllabic languages ; these monosyllabic 
tendencies are perhaps to be a.ssociated with the presence of an 
aboriginal strain in the language area in question ; for we can hardly 
suppose that the semi-Bantu languages in the strictest sense of the 
term, i.e. those whose prefixes resemble most nearly the prefixes of 
the Bantu tribes of South-East Africa, have been exposed to such 
vicissitudes ; there could clearly be no tendency to reproduce the 
original prefixes, and chance coincidence hardly explains the 
resemblances, ll’herc a 2>refix language has entered upon a jjeriod of 
development there appear to be two tendencies at work; one due 
perhaps in part to the influence of neighbouring languages, to turn the 
prefixes into suffixes by a process that I shall have occasion to con- 
sider more in detail at a later period, the other to drop the jrrefixes 
altogether or to allow them to become attached to the root, of which 
we see examples in Temne to a limited extent, and on a wholesale 
scale perhaps in Ibo. 

The evidence for such processes of composition and condensation of 
roots or of a root and a formative element, which is really a root in 
a degraded form, is probably writ large over many of the languages 
of the Sudan ; when the tones come to be more accurately recorded, 
it will be found that, as in Ibo, where many verbs show a compound 
tone, there is everywhere evidence of contraction. For nothing is 
clearer than that a double tone results from the coalescence of two 
syllables. The tone is the most persistent element that we have in 
Sudanic languages. It is quite possible that the process of composition, 
which is the cause of the compound tone, was due to the monosyllabic 
character of the language ; the pronoun classifiers of African languages, 
and the noun classifiers of East Asiatic and other languages, may have 
been due to the same need for defining the meaning of the homophonic 
monosyllable. It is interesting to note that the noun classifier is 
also found in some cases, e.g. Jukun, in Sudanic languages, apparently 
as an independent development. Perhaps it may be well to add that 
the classifying noun occupies the same position as a noun on which 
a genitive depends, and that this may, in fact, be the original relation 
of the words. 

It has not so far been necessary to define with any accuracy either 
the geographical or the formal groups into which Sudanic languages 
have been classified by various authors. It is clear from the preceding 
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introductory sketch that the time is not yet come when we can with 
any confidence lay down what constitutes a Sudanic language nor 
how it is distinguished from Hamitic : nor yet can we say of Bantu 
more than that it stands out from the semi-Bantu languages by the 
uniformity of its original prefix system. As the term semi-Bantu 
will occur with some fre(]uency in the following pages, it may be well 
to point out that it is used in two distinct senses ; firstly, as has been 
pointed out above, in a restricted meaning, denoting only those 
languages with prefixes related to South-East Bantu tongues ; secondly, 
in a much broader sense, of all jirefix-pronominal languages of the 
Sudan. 

As to this second application, it must be pointed out that in reality 
it is not of great importance whether prefixes or suffixes are in use, 
for a language can under certain circumstances pass with ease in one 
span of a few years from one class to the other. In the second place, 
under the term semi-Bantu are included (a) prefix languages older than 
Bantu, ill fact, a sister group or groups, whose prefixes are not 
necessarily comparable to those of Bantu : secondly, a group with 
prefixes closely connected with those of the South-East Bantu : thirdly, 
Bantu tribes, like, perhaps, the Nde of the Upper Cross River, who 
have crossed the boundary line or been left stranded by a returning 
wave of Sudanic speech ; fourthly, Sudanic languages which have 
similarly been entrapped, or at least deeply influenced, by Bantu 
tongues : fifthly, Sudanic languages that have come to use prefixes 
owing to the influence of other Sudanic tongues. In this connexion 
I may allude to the fact, first pointed out by Westermann, that Mosi, 
a suffix language of the Volta group, has borrowed its suffixes wholesale 
from Fula, and that not at a period when they were in their present 
seats, that is to say, according to We.stermann's view, before a.d. 1300, 
when the Fula were far to the east of their present location in Central 
Xigeria. VTiat complicates the matter is that the suffixes alone have 
been taken over ; the verb is not affected, there is no concord of the 
Bantu type, and the vocabulary has not been influenced. 

I will remark in passing that the matter is still further complicated 
by facts which suggest that Fula at one time used ^Jrefixes as well as or 
instead of suffixes, and that some of the most westerly Sudanic 
languages have borrowed words from Fula. with both prefix and suffix, 
in a form that cannot be easily reconciled with the present distribution 
of Fula dialects. Semi-Bantu, then, is an ambiguous term; and to 
express the more extended meaning it will be well to use the term 
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afiix-pronominal, including only such languages as make use of actual 
affixes and excluding, for the time being, Wolof and Serer, which classify 
nouns by independent particles. Classifying languages include (a) class 
prefix, (b) class suffix, and (c) class particle languages. 

At this point it may be well to say a few words on the principles 
which underlie the various criteria suggested as distinguishing marks 
of Hamitic, or Bantu, or Sudanic languages, as the case may be. 
There are three elements concerned in language, which may be regarded 
as an institution, from the collective standpoint, or a habit, from the 
individual point of view. These elements are (a) phonetics, (b) 
vocabulary, and (c) morphology. Under morphology is understood, not 
merely the way in which a noun, or other part of speech, is inflected or 
modified by affixes, but also syntax in general, that is to say, the way 
in which words are combined in a sentence. From the comparative 
point of view, however, the important features to be compared are 
those of morphology in the narrower sense, such as in the Indo- 
European field the verb forms. 

It does not follow that we must necessarily be able to trace kinship 
because two languages belong to a common stock. Any one who set out, 
for e.xample, to prove from the two languages themselves the relation- 
ship of, say, French and Armenian, as two members of the Indo- 
European group, would certainly find the obstacles insurmountable ; 
yet, if he adopted a historical standpoint and had recourse to the oldest 
known forms of these languages, his task would be much lightened, if 
not absolutely simple. In setting out to prove his case, the inquirer 
would not take as his base the vocabularies of the two languages, though 
under certain circumstances the commonest words of a language may, 
as they are not likely to be borrowed, throw some light on language 
relationships ; at the same time it must be remembered that, in such 
a case as the subjugation of a native population and the imposition of 
a new tongue on them, say, in the Anglo-Saxon conquest of England, 
it may be precisely the most homely wmrds that are preserved, if the 
men of the conquered race are enslaved or exterminated, while the 
women are mated to their conquerors and teach their children the 
words of the old speech. 

To a far greater extent than vocabulary, phonetics and morphology 
are what may be called closed systems, except where there is actual 
admixture of foreign blood ; where we find English taken over by 
Creoles or negroes, Latin by the tribes of Gaul and Spain, or, in fact, 
any form of speech by a people that normally belongs to a different 
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language group, there are naturally considerable sound-changes ; 
but when the natives of Gaul took over Latin, it was presumablv 
with the intention of speaking Latin, and they have not consciouslv 
departed from that intention to the present day. Fashion may 
introduce a certain number of new sounds, of which we have examples 
in words that came to the Gallo-Romans through the Franks ; but, 
broadly speaking, there is no deliberate borrowing of sounds, as there 
is of words, especially of names for new objects. 

Still less is there a tendency to borrow morphological methods * ; 
any one who has made a study of " pidgin ” will be puzzled to recall 
a case in which the morphology, as apart from the words and their 
collocation in the phrase, has been taken over from the sjieaker's 
original tongue. It does not occur to the negro to form the plural of 
a noun according to the fashion of his own language, when he is 
speaking what purports to be an Indo-European language. Apart 
from the immediate change in pronunciation what happens is a 
simplification, which is perhaps more gradual, in the gi-ammar, 
especially in the inflections of the verb. A mixed language is not 
created. 

The case of French and Armenian is clearly different from these ; 
though the Gauls took over Latin, their culture was not so remote, 
nor yet the structure of their language, from that of the Romans, 
and if they simplified the grammar of Latin by using a single case 
and took to analytic verb forms, the change was not on anything like 
the same scale as that which takes place in “ pidgin ". 

If, therefore, an inquirer wishes to connect French with Armenian, 
he will deal in the main with morphology, and he may also trace the 
history of the phonetic changes in each language. In dealing with 
morphology, he will not take a vague procedure, the precise meaning of 
which may be unknown in one or the other, or which may have totally 
different significations in the two languages ; he will, to take an example 
from the verbal forms of Indo-European, insist that reduplication, if 
it is found, is not by itself evidence of kinship ; the procedure must be 
associated with a perfectly definite meaning, the formation of the 
perfect. How far can these principles be applied to African 
languages ? 


1 The case of Mosi is exceptional, even in .Afiiea. Biaforla is another example ; 
its original morphology groups it with Fula, so far as treatment of the nouns is 
concerned. But it has now prefixed to them pronominal affixes of the Coast tvpe, 
giving rise to forms with what may be called “ internal polarity ”. 
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It must at the outset be recognized that there are exceptional 
cases even in the Indo-European field where a people has kept its own 
vocabulary but taken over a foreign phonetic scheme and a foreign 
morphology, Some of the secret languages of Africa may turn out to 
be of this type ; but the general uniformity of many essential points 
makes it improbable. A second case, represented in Europe by 
Basque, is of more interest. It is clear that in such cases as Kisi. 
which now forms the plural by means of suffixes, though there are 
trace.s of prefixes, we have an instance of a language passing in respect 
of morphology from one group to another ; Mendi has taken the same 
direction, but perhaps on another road, for there are not a multitude 
of affi.xes here ; Rullom seems to have been tending in the direction 
of Kisi multiple-suffixes, and the same is true of Limba. How far we 
can regard the ca.se of Mosi as one of substitution of foreign for home- 
made suffixes, and how far as the adoption of a wholly alien morpho- 
logical device is not clear ; but prima facie all the betting is on the 
latter hypothesis. 

It is, therefore, only with limitations that we can apply the 
principles derived from Indo-European philology, though the funda- 
mental truths are the same for both groups. 

A more serious objection is that for monosyllabic languages 
morphology in the limited sense is non-existent. There are no 
inflexions, not even affi.xes ; and for a portion, therefore, of Sudanic 
languages we have no elements on which to base our comparison. 
Where, as in Bantu, we have prefixes playing perfectly definite roles, 
the requisite conditions are fulfilled ; but it is abundantly clear that 
the Sudanic prefixes are not all reducible to one type. 

The forms of the verb are equally varied ; some languages have 
one or two auxiliaries, some have many ; some make use of neither 
prefixes, nor, the more usual case, of suffixes ; others have twentv or 
thirty adverbial suffixes, which modify the meaning of the root verb : 
others again have formative elements added to the verb. But all 
these things are so largely matters of geographical nearness and 
remoteness that we cannot be sure, with the example of Mosi before us, 
whether we have to do with an example of borrowing, in some cases, 
or of independent evolution from the same elements — in this case the 
monosyllabic verb, degraded to the function of an affix — or with a real 
common stock, traceable, given sufficient knowledge, to the earliest 
period of the language. 

Properly speaking, the question of affinities is insoluble with our 
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present knowledge and methods : that does not, of course, mean that 
they will never be solved, but only that no advance can be exj)ected 
with inadequate materials and tools. 

We have, it is true, the possibilities of the pronouns. It is con- 
ceivable that a studv of the pronouns may one day throw light on 
the grouping even of monosyllabic languages ; but the study of the 
pronouns demands above anything an exact knowledge of phonetic 
laws. This presupposes an exact knowledge of the phonetics of the 
languages ; and how far we are from that anyone can see who chooses 
to compare the forms of words in vocabularies by three different 
recorders of, say, English, French, and German nationality. 

Pronouns tend to be more worn down than any other words ; they 
are necessarily short words, without many consonants or difficult 
sounds of any sort ; they are seldom recorded in the vocabularies of 
the casual traveller, for reasons well set forth by Koelle. Hence it 
may well be long before philologists are in a position to attack the 
question of pronouns in Sudanic languages. 

Westermann has shown that there is a suffix -li, of which he 
(piotes many examples in the languages with which he deals. Within 
limits this is of value, though the fact that the Camba dialect of Jukun 
uses a suffix -m, while Jukun proper leaves the words unadorned, 
warns us that a suffix may be a matter of fashion, and in any event 
relatively late. 

But the main objection to the use of such data is that they violate 
one of the principles laid down at the outset, viz. that morphological 
devices must be used in some precise sense before they can be utilized 
as evidence of affinity. We do not know the sense of the -U suffix — it 
may be the same for all the languages for which Westermann cites 
examples — but that is precisely what has to be proved before we can 
make use of the existence of the suffi.x as an argument for the affinity 
of the languages. 

In like manner Lepsius, who lays stress on svntax, rather than 
correspondence of imborrowed roots, as evidence of a common stock of 
negro languages, says : " In Afrika wandelt sich nicht nur der 

Lautstoff der Worte, sondern auch ihr syntaktisches Gebrauch mit 
. . . Leichtigkeit.” Although with our 2)resent knowledge it is clear 
that the statement is too broad, Lepsius naturally made no attempt 
to demonstrate the morphological identity of anv elements of his 
negro group : and contented himself with laying down that the use of 
prefixes distinguishes Bantu from negro tongues, while gender and 
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suffixes are the distinguishing feature of his northern group. It is 
apparent to-day that there are non-Bantu languages with prefixes, 
non-Hamitic languages with suffixes ; while the notion of (grammatical) 
gender, if strictly applied, rules out Masai from the Hamitic languages, 
and brings Fanti within a group of Hamitoid affinities, sporadic though 
the appearance of gender in that language be. 

For the distinction between Bantu and Hamitic. the two essential 
points are that ‘‘ Bantu uses prefixes, Hamitic suffixes, and the latter 
also has the mark of gender ”. Xow we have already seen that the 
difference between prefix and suffix is an evanescent one ; it cannot be 
seriously maintained that such a criterion, which is insufficient as a 
test for the membership of any individual .Sudanic group, is yet 
aderpiate as between two families. The test of gender is erpially 
unreliable ; moreover, according to Meinhof s hypothesis, the primitive 
Hamitic language has not got gender, and a combination of a primitive 
Hamitic language (Fula) with Sudanic elements has produced Bantu. 
Therefore it is not a characteristic common to all Hamitic tongues ; 
and a combination slightly different would, on Meinhofs hypothesis, 
have given us a gender-using Bantu. 

The real fact is that we are attempting, in laying down these 
differentia, to run before we can walk. When each group of Sudanic 
tongues has its relation to other groups clearly established, when we 
have a comparative grammar of Hamitic languages upon a rigorous 
basis —Meinhof has been content to bring forward partial corre- 
spondences of morphological elements of ill-defined meaning — it will be 
time enough to attempt to define the relation of the three families to 
each other. 

Till that time comes we must be content to establish on an empirical 
basis the relationship of each language as we come to it, and to leave 
cases like Bari and Dinka, which, according to Westermann, are one 
on each side of the Sudanic-Hamitic border-line, for future 
consideration. We have to recognize that two adjacent languages 
may grow like each other by mere contiguity, just as Basque has grown 
unlike its own Idn by reason of isolation ; if, indeed, it does not belong 
to some group that has perished from the face of the earth, save in 
this corner of Europe. 

The question of the relation of one Sudanic group to another is 
really no more ripe for discussion than is the relation of one of the 
better known language families — say, Caucasian and Semitic — to each 
other ; not only must our knowledge and our methods be more exact. 
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but our craftsmen have to be educated. One of the difficulties in the 
wav of a discussion of Haniitic-Sudanic relationship, or even of 
Hamitic-Bantu, is that there is no one with an adequate knowledge of 
both groups ; it can hardly be said in the present state of our 
knowledge that an ade(piate survey of Sudanic languages is possible. 
How then can we expect to discuss the relations of the group to 
another, which, like Hamitic, is even le.ss known, unless we limit it to 
the East African languages like Galla and Somali I 

What is reallv needed in order to put research into Sudanic 
languages on a satisfactory basis is a small but well-equipped body 
of linguists with ade(piate knowledge of general phonetics and of the 
special problems of these languages. In a comparatively brief space 
of time, unless the difficulties as regards inter])reters proved more 
serious than I should expect them to be. it would be possible to record 
specimens of all languages in the Sudanic area ; each group would be 
found to contain one or more languages de.serving of intensive study ; 
these could be noted at the time of the Hying survey or determined 
after study of the records. 

A longer period would, of course, be needed for the adequate 
investigation of special languages : but it is not an exaggeration to 
sav that with such a scheme as I have here outlined we should, given 
a not very large sum for field work and sufficient means for 2)rinting 
the worked-up material, put the cpiestions at issue in a clear light, 
even if we did not solve them all. The phonetic fog that hangs over 
manv, even of the languages supposed to be known, such as Yoruba, 
would be cleared up once for all ; and. what is j^erhaps equally 
important, the wav would be opened for linguistic work by any one 
whom the spirit called, irrespective of the adequacy or otherwise of 
his training. It is a matter of common knowledge that it is ea.sy to 
see a thing once pointed out, but difficult to see, or rather hear, it 
for the first time in the face of preconceptions. 

In other words, (piite a])art from setting in a clear light and at the 
same time perhaps solving many problems, a scheme of intensive 
research would raise the standard all round. It would also provide 
once for all the proper phonetic scheme for each language. 

I now return to the question at issue — the classification of Sudanic 
languages. It is clear that we ha^-e not the data for a real morpho- 
logical study ; it is equally clear that no classification on the basis 
of vocabulary is adequate or even reliable. Some basis is, however, 
needed for a preliminary grouping, and the question is to which can we 
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turn with the expectation that its results will give an approximation 
to the real genealogical classification. 

A study of morphology demands a more intimate ac(j^uaintance 
with the essential features of a language ; and there are many areas 
for which we lack the material for even the briefest study of this kind. 
East of Chad there are a multitude of languages of which we cannot 
even say whether there is a plural form of the noun. For a pre- 
liminary classification the only basis possible, then, at the present time 
is that of the vocabulary. 

This was in point of fact the basis on which Koelle grouped the 
languages recorded in his Poh^glotta, his only additional datum being 
the plural forms of a certain number of tongues, which gave him the 
heading “ prefix-pronominal The fact that the two systems of 
classification to be noticed those by Struck and Delafosse — are 
in large measure in agreement with Koelle's scheme, is in a degree 
due to the fact that they too depend in part on the vocabulary and in 
part to the fact that the vocabulary and the morphology of a language 
are apt to vary together. 

There is a considerable amount of general agreement as to the 
groups into which fall the languages we.st of Lake Chad, for the mass 
of speech forms east of that we have, until we come to Nilotic tribes, 
only one or two sketches of grammatical structure, vocabularies 
slightly more numerous, and practically no phonetic information of 
any sort. Struck's Adamaua group is, for e.xample, formed on the 
basis of Striimpell's vocabularies, and no other information is 
available for most of the tribes. As for the piu’poses of a general 
survey like the present nothing turns on the precise composition of 
the groups, I append Struck's list, merely premising that it does not 
represent a final grouping, even west of Chad : — • 

(«) Atlantic coast and Senegal (including Wolof, Serer, and Gola). 

(b) Kru (Liberia). 

(c) Mande (Hinterland of West Sudan). 

(d) Kwa (coast languages from Liberia to Kamerun). 

(e) Nupe (Middle Niger and some Benue). 

(/) Volta (inside the Niger bend and south-east to Togoland). 

(g) Affix-pronominal of Togoland. 

{h) Benue. 

(i) Adamaua. 

ij) Ubangi ( = Madi, e.xcluding Hamites, i.e. Baya, Manjia, etc.). 

(k) Nile ( = E. Madi, e.xcluding Hamites, i.e. Banda, Zande, etc.). 
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(1) X.E. Sudan (Xuba). 

(in) Shari ( = Banna, Sara, Tuniak, etc.). 

()i) Chad ( = Teda, Kanuri, Maba, etc.). 

(o) Southern ( = Musuk, Bata, AVandala, and, apparently Songhai). 

It is apparent at a glance that this scheme leaves considerable 
groups unplaced, but as the Senufo of French West Africa are at 
present not known to us by vocabularies, let alone gramniars and 
connected texts, it is impossible to jdace them. Other groups are 
etpially clearly heterogeneous, if we consider their syntax ; to class 
Ewe, Yoruba, Efik, Ibo, and Uwet together may be jirstifiable, but 
it recjuires to be justified. 

In the Benue group,’ properly prefix-pronominal, we find Yergum, 
practically a monosyllabic language. One language that apparently 
belongs to the Mosi group, viz. Kanjaga, is placed with semi-Bantu 
of Togo, ilendi and Soninke differ so widely from the JIande group 
in vocabulary that it seems wrong to place them in (c) in a scheme of 
classification admittedly based on vocabularies. Syntactically they 
belong to the group, but they have come into it, one from an 
unidentified group, the other, perhaps, from Wolof-Serei ; in this 
connexion it must be remembered that the inclusion of Wolof and 
Serer in group (a) is only justified by the difficulty of placing them 
elsewhere. In short, the groups are merely provisional pigeonholes, 
not definite niches in which we place the languages once for all. 

To illustrate the divergencies of opinion as to the tribes east of 
Chad, I may add that a French classification throws together portions 
of Struck's groups. {//;)• (»), and (o). under the name of the Chad 
group ; it also accords a separate place to Fula. which is not touched in 
Struck’s grouping. M. Delafo.sse has also groujjed the languages of 
West Africa on similar lines, but his latest work, published in 1914, 
is unobtainable (I pass over his older statements). 

Still relying mainly on vocabularies. Struck carries his classification 
further. The Kru. Mande, Kwa, and Niger groups he terms West 
Sudanese : the Atlantic, Yolta. Togo, and Benue are the new semi- 
Bantu ; the old semi- Bantu are formed by the Ubangi and Adamaua 
groups, the Nilotic and Nuba form the East- Sudanese, and the 
remainder the Central Sudanese. This classification he supported 
some vears ago bv some elaborate table showing the coefficient of 

> Tlie actual grouping adopted Uy Struck given in K<>h)ni(ihi>rw:]i(^n, li 
I 1 01 1 1*2). 28.”)- 08 , in the lists of .Sudanic roots. Since the list^ were publi>'hed the 
Kordofan language^ have been shown to form, at least one. if not more groups. 
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correlation of each of the fifteen groups named above to the original 
Sudan speech and to each other. Unfortunately, Dr. Struck is not a 
statistician, and a very simple test applied to his methods shows them 
to be wrong. 

He took forty-five roots, counted up the number of times that the 
languages of each group contained each of these roots, multiplied the 
number of words so found by the nundjer of roots represented in each 
group, and divided by the number of languages ; this was intended 
to show the relation of a group to the Ur-Siidan. Now. if we suppose 
that there are two groups, each of twenty languages, and that one 
has twenty words in two of the languages derived from one or other 
of the forty-live roots, while the other has only two words in each 
of the twenty languages, the total of words in each case will be forty. 
Dr. Struck's method requires us to multiply the total number of 
Words by the number of roots in each case, viz. twenty and two, and 
to divide by the number of languages. This done, we find that the 
coefficient of the group with two words in twenty languages is four, 
while that of the group with twenty words in two languages is forty, 

i.e. they vary inversely as the number of languages containing words. 

Now, whatever the relation may be — and I am not prepared to 
put forward any formula as a true e.xpression of it — it is certain that 
a group with many languages and few words in them is more nearly 
related to the mother speech than a group with many words in few 
of the languages ; the latter have undergone more dissociation. But 
the coefficient given by Dr. Struck's method, so far from showing 
this, makes the more distantly related group ten time.s nearer 
than the other one. W hatever. therefore, be the future which is in 
store for this ingenious methixl, it needs to be radicallv reformed 
before it can be relied upon. 

A very different kind of classification has been proposed bv 
M. Delafosse. Basing himself mainly on the morphology of the noun, 
he sets up seven classes : — 

1. Isolating : Ewe. 

2. Agglutinating ; Agni. 

3. Evolving classes; Kiu and Fanti. 

4. With classes and class pronouns : Diola and Serer. 

5. Classes and few pronouns ; Wolof and Mosi. 

6. Lost affixes : Ibo. Mande, Songhai. 

7. Gender and inflexion : Haussa. 
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Xow if we can suppose that evolution proceeds in a straight line, 
undisturbed by environment and anv other mundane matters, it would 
still be difficult to accept this scheme. It involves the proposition 
that Kru. a language with suffix change, mainlv in the final vowel, 
is evolving class pronouns of the Bantu type. It is not easy to see 
how simple vowel changes can be made equivalent to prefix changes, 
which depend on the existence of a prefixed particle, still less how 
such vowel changes can evolve pronouns to correspond with the classes ; 
yet if the scheme is to hold water this must obvioirsly be the course 
of evolution which il. Delafosse conceives to be the normal one, or 
at least one of the normal ones. We have no knowledge of any suffix 
language with class pronouns which does not present every appearance 
of having come to that stage by a change from prefixes to suffixes. 
Kru shows no signs of ever having had a prefix stage : if it had. it 
was wholy different from that of a language with prefixes and pronouns, 
for ec hifpothcsi Kru has yet to evolve its pronouns. 

M. Delafosse's scheme gives us a logical, not a chronological order ; 
we cannot simply say that the primitive is the retarded. We have to 
reckon with the fact that we have primary crossings, which give us 
one type, the semi-Bantu proper, and all sorts of secondary crossings, 
the results of which may be placed in a typological series, but are no 
more thereby ranged in chronological order than are the productions 
of different tribes in the way of material objects when we group 
from such point of efficiency. rudenes.N. or any other similar criterion. 

It is possible that the main mass of each group may have had a 
similar history, but even this can be accepted only on condition that 
the groups are carefully sifted and classified on the ground of syntax 
as well as of vocabulary. In fact, as in other departments of human 
culture, we need first an analysis of the data, showing where the 
different elemeirts came from, whether they be in the form of words, 
methods of dealing with words, such as agglutination, or the grouping 
of words in a sentence. The historical origin of the language is the 
main factor, at any rate up to a certain point, in the first set of data : 
but it must be remembered that a language taken over by a subject 
people may contain much of their original speech, so that different 
strata, so to speak, need to be investigated to give a real result ; 
words relating to parts of the body, the house, or agriculture, may 
be handed on by captive women, when the men of a tribe have been 
swept out of existence,. Judging by the Mosi example cited above, 
fashions counts for much in morphology, far more in fact than in 
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vocabulary or syntax, it may be, though it is rash to generalize from 
a single instance. As an example of changes in the hands of an alien 
people, the case of the Eomance languages at once comes to one's 
mind. If we had not the history of the French to go by we should 
not, from the point of view of syntax, recognize it as Indo-European 
perhaps. A negro language taken over by a people in a higher stage 
of development, perhaps the case of Fula, would show equally marked 
changes. 

Detailed inquiries into vocabulary, grammar, and phonetics 
may some day unlock the history of Sudanic languages. But there is 
much spade-work to be done before more than rough generalizations 
can be made. 



ox THE TIIBEE rAECmiEXTS. FROM AVROMAX IX 

KURDISTAX^ 

By J. M. Unvala, Bli.D. (Heidelberg, Germany) 

A List of Authoiis' Xames axu Titles of Books 

MENTIONED IN THIS PaI’EK 

Bi'h jrnian n : Karl Brugmann, Kiir/e vergleicliende Grainmatik der nulo- 
geriiiaiiisclitn Spraclieii. Stra^sbuig, 11104, 

B t h I, .4 i/- H7i : Christian Bartliolomae, Altiranisches Worterliiifh, Stras^- 
biirg, 1904, 

Cnwlpy : The Pahlavi Inscrijitioii from Avroinan in Kurdistan — in .IIIAS,, 
April. 1919. Article by Com lev. 

J)n. : The Book of Daniel. 

y'l'/'. : The Frahang i Baliluvik. Edited by Heinrich F. .1. Junker. 
Heidelberg, 191'J. 

ties. -Buhl; Oesemus-Buhl, Hebraiscbes uiiii Aramaisclies Haiulworterbiich 
uber das .Alte Testament. Lei[>zig, ItUo. 

Ih'ijlnscr. ; Hajiabad In.sori)>tions. 

Hbm. .40V. : Heinrich Hubsclimann. .Aimeni.sche Grammatik. 1. Tell, 
-•irmeiiisohe Etyiiiologie. Leipzig. 189.">. 

PSi. ; I'ersische Studien. Strassburg, ISO.'i. 

Horn. Xjit'/. : Paul Horn, (Iruiidriss der neiipei si.chen Etymologie. >Strass- 
buig, 1893. 

IF.: Iiidogermanisolie Forschungen. Heraiisgeg. von K. Brugmiinn und tV. 
Streitberg. Stiassbiirg. 

JXIi. : Ferdinand J us t i, Iraiiisches Xameiibucli. Marburg. 189.5. 

: Tlie Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JR.AS. : The .Journal of tlie Royal .Asiatic Society of i Ireat Bi itaiii and Ireland. 

T.evy-Fleischer ; Xeuhebraisches und Chaldai.sches Worterbuch uber die 
Talmud ilidraschini. Leipzig. 

Lidzbarski : Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphie. 

Alarti : Karl Marti, Kurzgefasste (Irammatik der Bibhsch - .Aramaischeii 
Sprache. Berlin, 1911. 

FahlPnzdt. : An old Pahla\ i-Pazand filossary. Edited by Martin Hauf. 
Bombay and London. 1870. 

Sira. MnnStud. 1: Carl Salemann. Maiiichaische .Studien. I. Die niittel 
persischen Texte. St. Petersbourg. 1908. 

.Stephan: Thesaurus linguae Craecae. H. Stephani. I’aris, ISlio. 

Toinaschek: Zur Historisclien Topographic Persiens, I and II. AVien, 1S83, 
18So. 

Unvala: ,J. M. Unvala, Der Pahlavi Text "Der Koiiig Husrav und seiii 
Kiiabe ■' . . . herausgegeben. usw . . . (Dissertation, Heidelhero-). 
Wien, 1917. 

Vuller.s: Lexicon Persico-Lat imira . . . .Joa ii is .A ugu s 1 1 V ul ler s. Boiiiiae ad 
Rhenuni, 185,5. 

irZA'.lL : AA’iener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde de.s Morgenlandes. AA'ieii. 

* .A similar attempt at the decipherment of an inseriptinii from Cappadocia in 

the AlidPers. language, but in .Aram, characters, has been made bv Haiis 

Reicheli, s. MZKM. l.~>, .51 .setp 
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Other Abbreviations 


Af7. : Af7an. 

AH(t. : Ancient Hi^^h (ierman. 
AInd. : Ancient Indian. 

AP. : Ancient Per«.ian. 

Arab. : Arabic. 

Aram. : Aramaic. 

Arm. : Armenian. 

Av, : Avesta. 

(^r. : Greek. 

Iran. : Iranian. 

Kurd. : Kurdisii. 

Lat. : Latin. 

Maz. : Mazandaranian dialect. 
MHG. : Modern High (German. 


MidPers. : Middle Persian or Pahla\i. 
NP. : Xew (Modern) Persian. 

Oss. : Ossetian. 

Pahl. : Pahlavi. 

PahlH. : Pahlavi of the Books. 

Pahll. : Pahlavi of the Sa^anian 
Inscriptions. 

pr. names: proper names. 

Skt. : Saiiskiit. 

st.constr. : status construotus. 

st.empli. : status emphaticus. 

Syr. : Syriac. 

Tab : Tahshian. 


On the Avroman Documents I and II 


Preface 

rpHE Gr. documents in questions are, apart from their historical 
-t interest, very valuable from the point of Iran, philology. 
They contain many Iran, names, whose forms truly represent the 
changes which their Av. or AP. forerunners went through in the 
earh' Parthian Pahl. language. Fortunately many of the names 
occurring in these documents are met with in the ancient Arm. 
literature. During the Parthian period of the history of Per.sia, 
about 250 B.c. to a.d. 226, Armenia was the apple of discord 
hetw'een the Parthians and the Romans, and it formed according 
to the fortunes of war a part of the Roman or Persian territory, 
or a kingdom under the suzerainty of Rome or Parthia. In 
consequence the Armenians came much in touch with the 
Parthians, from w hom they borrow^ed a considerable number of 
Persian words for their language and a large number of Persian 
pr. names as w^ell. Thus it is that in Arm. the intermediate 
forms of Iran, words, those betw'een the AP. and the MidPers. of 
the Sasanian period, are to be found fossilized. Again, with an 
equal amount of certainty the MidPers. words of the Sasanian 
period are met with in Ann., viz., tho.se which were borrowed 
during the Sasanian period of the history of Persia, about 
A.D. 226 to 631. We are thus able to trace ail the changes, 
which the original Iran, vowels and consonants went through, 
from the very early Av. times down to the dawn of NP. period. 
Nearly all these pr. names treated in the notes are found in the 
works of one or more of the following Arm. and other authors, 
viz. Aganthangelos (fourth century A.D.), Dio Chrysostomus 
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(A.D. 40-115), Firdusi, Lazar of Phargi, Moses of Chorene (died 
about A.D. 489), Mehevan, and Sebed. All these authors lived 
after the fourth century of the Christian era. One important 
point should not be at all lost sight of, viz. that we have hardly 
enough material to work on, which belongs to the MidPers. of the 
Parthian period, except as it is above referred to, that which we 
find as fossils in the Arm. language, which became an inde- 
pendent literary language after the invention of its written 
alphabet about the beginning of the fifth century a.d. It is 
a known fact that in every geographically or economically 
separated districts in any country at any time of the histoty of 
the human race whatsoever, dialects are coexisting side by side 
with the so-called classical languages. The latter were them- 
selves once dialects, and have obtained at a particular period in 
their history a preponderance over their sister dialects through 
some political or other reasons. They become henceforward the 
channels in which the stream of literature must run. Such was 
the case with classical Arab, and with classical Skt. The so- 
called Prakrit languages must have been existing even during 
the Rgveda period of !8kt. But we find them first as literary 
languages in the post-Buddhistic period, when the Buddhistic 
and Jaina canons were written in them. To return to the Iran, 
languages, AP. dr- had already become hr- before or after the 
Christian era (cf. Hbm. ihSY. 207). If, therefore, most of these 
names show the later or the Sasanian forms of the MidPers. 
language, they are to be considered as dialectical forms of the 
MidPers. of the Parthian period, which afterwards found classical, 
recognition in the Sasanian period. 

On the Names of Places mentioned in the two 
Gk. Doccments from Avroman 

After a careful comparison of the four Gr. texts of these 
documents — viz. I, A, B and II, A, B — I come to the conclu.sion that 
all the places which are mentioned in them are situated in the 
Kwndvi^ (I, A, B 11) or K<o<puvi<{ (II, A, B3). Even in II, A, B 3 
and I, A, B 6-7 we find the hyparchies Baiaeipa and Baaipaopu 
located in Ka)Tr{(p]dvi^, and naturally also the aTddp.oi, i.e. stations 
BatdaBdpra (I, A, B6) and Jiio-a/cSiV (II, A3) or Apa-aKiSiSoK; 
( II, B 4), which are situated near these hyparchies. From this 
it follows that /£«u7r(t^)dw cannot be merely a village, but a 
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considerablj' large village-district, Lat. parjus, vicus, (Stephan), 
rather a small satrapy comprising, from what can be said with 
certainty, of at least two hyparchies — viz. Baiaeipa and Baaipaopa. 
Four or five hyparchies made up under the Seleucids one satrapy ; 
cf. Minns. 48. A hyparchy is under the jurisdiction of a vTrapyo? 
or a praefect (Stephan). These are, at any rate, purely geo- 
graphical names, which I am unable to identify with anv’ of the 
similarly sounding Gr. or Lat. geographical names. Whereas 
the names Ja^/Sa/vacpd? (I, A 11). which is also known as Tav^aKt) 
(I, B 12) and AahfiaKa^d'y (II, A, B 7 ), are the names of the two 
vinevards, and are rpiite fancy names, 'i'he names given to some 
villas and parks at the present day, like Belle Vue and others, 
may serve to form an instructive parallel. Even the name 
Tavl^aKi] has nothing to do with Tavi^uKt'), the chief town of 
Atropatane. There is only an undoubted etymological similarity 
between them ; cf. GIrPh. i, 18. This fact opens a wider Held 
for the location of the above-mentioned five places in the Parthian 
empire ; it does not in any way force us to find them in the 
neighbourhood of Avroman, where these documents were 
discovered in 1909. They could very probablj’ have been 
brought there from the original place, where they were written. 
In 'what folloNvs only an explanation of these names is attempted 
from a philological standpoint, as the attempts at the location 
of these places somewhere near Avroman, in Kurdistan, are 
fruitless. 

Kcorravi^, I, A 7, 1 1 , B 8, 1 1 ; perhaps more correctly 
II, A 4, B 3; from MidPers. kdfdn, “ mountains ” ? Taking 
to be a corrupt form of K(d<f>y)in=;, it is perhaps derived 
from KcdcjiTii’, an Iran, name of a man, JXh. 165; cf. NP. knhin{^), 
“mountainous, mountaineer”; s. /io/(, Horn, A'jjA’f. 195. Further, 
kophen "was the ancient name of the kdbid-ruS. s. GIrPh. ii, 393. 
“ Kophea — Kuxprjv, est kubhd des Vedas. Par extension, la 

kopJiene designait quelque fois aussi I’Arachosie, qui etait une 
province voisine ” {Le Granule Encychtpedie, Paris). 

BaiOd^apra, I, A 6, B (J ; an Aram, name, meaning “ the house 
of the daughter”. But then BaidBo-pTa is expected, like Beth 
Gubrin, Bydckayi';, and others. 

Bataeipa, I, A 6, B G : it cannot be the same as Baaipdopa, 
II, A3, B 3 (cf. Minns), as the context forbids us such a 
supposition. The word is most probably of Semitic origin. 
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Peiliaps the place is so named from its vine-jnessing ; cf. Aram. 

r?T( (/( ) ( L e V y - F 1 e i sc li e r ). 

Baaipdopti, II, A 3, B 3 : it i.s absolutely impossible to give any 
reasonable meaning to this word, Baai = Ba^i? “tribute”; 
cf. AP. hiljay, Bthl. 953, in Bal^iypd/3ai’a, Tomaschek, 

i, 165 ; pdopa ^'Podpa? bei Ptolcm., river Rawor in Karman, 
S(!ven Farsangs soutli of Hamadhaii ; for the meaning of the word, 
cf. Tomaschek, ii, 44. 

rai'^aK)'], I, B 12 ; lit. it means “ treasure ” ; cf. MidPers. <jun/. 
XP. pnHj, Arm. loan-word gunj, s. Hbni. AGr. 126. It is used 
here as another name of the vineyard, Aa^Baicarpdi<f. It has 
nothing to do with Gdu^ak (Gl)'Ph ii, 542), the chief town of 
Adhnrbniijdu, although it is etymologically connected with it 
(s. above). 

AaS/SaKaBdy, II, A 7, B 7 : it means lit. “the garden of the god 
of law or riglits'’. = MidPers. dat, Aw data-, law (legal) 

rights.” s. Btlil. AlrWh. 726; RuKa = jSaya = AV. huga, “lord, 
god,” Bthl. Au'll’^6. 921; /^a 7 = X'P. hdy, “garden,” s. Horn, 
XpFJ. 39. 

Aah^aKavpd<;, I, All; lit. “the way of the gods of law or 
(legal) rights”, pd? = MidPers. rCih, “ way, road.” For Aal^uKav, 
s. the preceding word. 

AgaaichA, II, A 3 ; AgaaKhidoK;, II, 4 (dative from an -g base), f. ; 
i.e. “the fortiess or fort of Demk ’. Sihrj — BiSa = AV. didCi-, 
“fortitied place, fort, fortress,” s. Bthl. AirWb. 746. ApanK- 
remains obscure. Has it anything to do with MidPers. *(Ze.s in 
*deiip<dc, Arm. loan-word despak, “carriage,” and in *despdn 
(cf. MidPers. hdydespanik, ‘ belonging to the roval currier,” 
Fnvala, Konig Hd-irar, § 99); Arm. loan-word dcspan, 

“ messenger, currier,” s. Hbm. MB'?'. 140? The etymology of 
these two .MidPers. words i.s obscure. AgaaKhG seems to be an 
incomplete form of AyaaKSiBois. 

X^OTES ON THE X'aME.S OF PER.SONS OCCURRING IN THE TWO 

Gr. Docu.ments from Avkoman 

'A^arr], Z, AB 5 : f. “ noble, of noble descent, distinguished” ; 
Av. dzatd-. m., Bthl. A/'/-lI7(. 343; cf. JAdj. 54. 

'A 7rd/c»;?, i, A 28, B 30 : cf. JAlf. 18 ; dei iveal from Av. dpdk-, 
“behind, turned towards the back,” Bthl. Ab-Ibh. 82 ? 

’ApapdaSt]<;, 2,A12,B16: " Ahard Mdz<ld." : d. Aviu. Ardnucd, 

VOL. I. PART IV. Q 
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Hbin. Agr. 24. The suggestion of Moulton on tliis name, 
s. Minns 43, is unnecessaiy. 

Ap0aa0dT7j‘;, '?, A 13; ‘ warrior, hero of the war ", PahlB. 
iVi'dteAOr (a learned word); Av. vaOue&hn'-, raddeAta-, .s. Ilthl. 
Aih’irh. 1506. It i.s interesting to note that the Iran, tennis t is 
represented in many names in these Gk. documents hy the tenuis 
dsjiirdtd 0, e.g. Iran. Arstdt hy ’Aa0{m}<i, Iran. Aratestdu hy 
Ap0aa0(irri<^, Iran, hoxtd hy /9o^d/;?. AVas the Iran, ten ii i.s t spoken 
during the Parthian period like Oi, tennis u.^pirdta, just as the 
tenues have nearly disappeared in speech, though not in modern 
orthography in AIHG. and given their place to tenues aspirutec, 
e.g. /, p, and k are pronounced th, ph, and kli ? The modern 
Persians pronounce the tenuis nearly like the tenuis aspirata', 
cf. Iran. spdutdAdta hy S’hei'Ba^t'n'rjs, II hm. PSt. 200. 

’A(T0dTr]<;, p B 11 ; PahlB. dstdt, the name of a female Yuzutd- 
presiding over sincerity and straightforwardness; X\. ArMut-. 
Bthl. Airir6. 205; a man's name, cf. note on rintZtlS occurring 
in the Paid, document from Avroman. From the context it seems 
that 'Ap0aa0djr}s Aapgi]vov and 'Aa0d-!r)s Aapggvov are one and 
the same per.son, but perhaps they are hrother.s. 

'Ap^pps, 2, AB 10 : “ having the proper religion, follotving the 
correct religion”; cf. Av. ur- in unnafay-, Bthl. AipIP^. 335, 
and PahlB. den, Av. daenn-, “• religion, ’ Bthl. AdGITi. G62 ; 
cf. JNb. 82, where den occurs as the first member of compounds 
in proper names. 

ApcruKijs, 1, AB 1 ; AB 1, derived from Av. arSa-, '' bear, ” or 
arkin-, “ man,” with ku-, the suffix of endearment, Bthl. AiiAVt). 
208; s. Hbm. AGr. 27. 

'Apva^aTT], 1, AB 3 : f. “born uidiurt, born safe ’ ; dpva- = 
*dpvFa- (cf. ’ApvdvSys and ’Opvdvhrjs, JXh. 40, 236) = AP. luimra, 
Av. haurva, “whole, i.e. tinhurt, safe,” Bthl. Aih’IP^. 1790, and 
faT»; = Av. zdta-, “born,’ Bthl. AtrlP^. 1689; cf. JXh. 519, 
where cud (NP.) occurs as the final mendjer of a number of 
compounds in proper names. Or the name means “ born (juick, 
horn brave”, taking dpva- a poo- (in 'Apooacnro, cf. JXh. 41) = 
Av. anrva-, “quick, brave,’ s. Bthl. AtrlP^. 200. But the first 
explanation of the name is preferable. There is another 
possibility of explaining the name, viz. it means “Aryan-born, 
born of the Aryan descent”; v in Apva^drrj should thus represent 
an I : cf. also v in 'Tcno^wygs, which stands for an t-vowel. For 
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Ai'ija- cf. Btlil. 198. But still the ohjectioii against tliis 

explanation is that the M’ord Aryo- is always tianscrihed in 
Gr. with 'Apia- and not 'Apva- ; cf. JXh. 22 se(|. 

'AaTTco/u.d/ctj';, ‘J, AB .5 : foe O'ljXi- as the first ineinhee of a 
compound cf. JAb. 45 seij. -pa/ciis', perhaps fruiu AI*. i/iakd, 
“belonging to the land of the Alukus’' Bthl. AirWh. 1109; 
i.e. “having a iMakian hoi'.se ". 

AvTo/att, 1, AB 4 : f. “of good descent family”, AP. * iifannul , 
Arm. *litohm, (s. Hbni. AGr. 180, 258). s. Horn. A'/iEf. 281, 
and Bth 1 . A 623. F(,)r the varied transcrijjtions of Aw ha. 

AP. 11 in Ok. and F’arthian records, cf. Hvrimdo . JXh. 188 — 
where ‘a-, ’o-, u'o-, and ov'o- occur. In Av-opa, AP. a-, Av. hn- 
is correctly represented by av- instead of more common w-. s. Hbm. 
rm. 215, Xo. 2. 

BapciKiji;, 2, AB8 se(|. : the same a.s ll"/’(r/,>',s (cf. Badri]^- = 
Withuu, JXh. 54, Baidhaa'7To<; = JXh. G2). with the 

later pronunciation (cf. Hbm. FSt. 155). The name is derived 
from PahlB. varr (P'nvala, Kdnitj Hnsrav. § 96). Av. *r(ir<iii- 
(Bthl. AirWh. 1364). XP. hurra, “lamb” (Hbm. ibS7. 155i, with 
ka- the sufEx of endearment, s. 'ApadiKr)^. 

Bdaeipra, AB 2 : f. meaning uncertain. The derivation of 
the name by Carnoy (s. Minns. 44) is haphazard and un.scientific. 
Gr. et represents an Iran. ? (cf. BiaOeijAdvaylr) and could never have 
stood for u or ra. The name is most probably non-Iran., as also 
the names of two other queens, KXeo-n-aTpa (2. AB 2) and 
'OXevveielprj {A, AB2). 

Btadei^dvaijr, A. AB 2 : f. /SiaOei with the later pronunciation = 
Av. vistay, “ knowledge,” Bthl. Afcirti. 1459, and Bdraijr^ PahlB. 
vunafSulc, XP. henefse, ‘-violet,'’ i.e. “the violet of knowledge”. 
In the document in question the gem sg. of the name is 
BiaOei^dvaiTo^, formed on the analogy of words having their 
crude base in tt, which is of course incorrect. 

Tadicri^, 2, AB 5 ; with the later pronunciation Av. *yuSuIui-, 
“ possessing a club, thrown at the t)pponent ” : cf. Av. yu6u-. 
“ Wurfkeule. ' Bthl. AirWh. 488. Av. S {=dli) becomes h in 
PahlB. and XP. through the intermediate AP. (/ : cf. Hlnn. FSt. 
198. This h is lost in (jr, between vowels. Pad/c?;? can hardlv 
be the same as Faffd/crji;, s. 2, AB 5. 

TaOdKrj^. 1, AB 9 seq., 2, A 5, B6: considering it to be a 
corrupt ortlnrgraphy for Ti)6dKy^, A\\*yue6<lhi , “ irossessing house 
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and courtyard, having worldly possessions,’ s. Av. guedn, Bthl. 
AirWb. 477. Ta6aKri<i is also allowable, for the Av. word <jae6(T- 
and^dftl-are sometimes interchanged ; cf. Bthl. A //'ll b. 479. 521. 

TepUr}^, A12, B17: “living in mountains,” derived froin 
Av, *gtiirika, PahlB. gtrlk, Bthl. A /rlFh. 514, but ^\uvc].gir,girk, 
with a short /, s. Horn X/^Ef. 278. 

Japygi't]^, 2, A 13, B 1 1 ; most probably it is connected with 
AP. dargn-, “long.” Perhaps Anfr/yvpq is AP. *d<irgin{f). a 
proportional and analogical formation fi'om AP. dcov/, “ long,’ to 
XP. derlne from der, “long”; cf. Horn, *Vp/i7. 121. Jloulton ^ 
suggestion of the derivation from AP. durga and Skt. nna-. 
“mouth,’ is absurd, /Minus, 44. 

Ai]vr)^, AB 5 : for meaning cf. 'ApBgrgt;. 

Agvo^a^o'i, 1, B 30 : for Arjv- s. 'Aphijfrj^, and for s. JXb. 

489. The name means “ whose arm is the religion, i.e. whose 
helping-arm, whose support, is the religion ”. The first o is the 
connecting Hide between the members of the compound. 

’Itu8a^6yd//?, .2, A 12, B 17 ; “redeemed by gudd ” 1 It is 
utterly wrong to tr}’ to explain purely Iranian names, Avith the 
exception of one or two which are of foi'eign origin, in these 
Or. documents as hybrids, as Moulton again suggests for 'laiBa, 
Skt. yudli, “battle.” These attempts are thoroughly unscientific. 
For cf. JXb. 490. 

Maid>6ppy'i, 1, AS, B9: “having the majesty, lustre from the 
moon,” or “having good fortune through the Ized Afdlt” (Justi). 
Another form of the name is Ma'i(f>api’o'i, JXb. 188. On the same 
page five proper names are quoted, which have gai- as the first 
member of compounds. Is mai- an analogical formation from 
PahlB. ?>i/7//, “ moon, ’ to XP. mu/, “ flute,” ^)/7/, “ foot,” although 
a mistaken one f Still, for XP, mdh, “moon,” we find in Af 7 . 
mai, Oss.Tal. mdi (cf. Horn, XpEt. 216) — i.e. in XP. dialects. 
For (f)6ppr)<; = <j)api’os, “lustre, majesty,” cf. Horn, XpEt. 180; 
Arm. loan-word p‘«r-/r‘, Hbrn. AGr. 254; the former form is 
derived by the process of regressive assimilation through the 
latter = A P. farnak-: cf. Hbm. FSf. 259. The o in (j>6ppT]<;, 
s. XP. yumx//, whose u is a reminiscence of MidPers. in 
■^'arreh, s. Hbm. PSt. 187. The name is therefore written 
according to the later pronunciation. 

Map^v . . i,B31 : ni/(r; = PahlB. mar:-, “boundary, border 

country,” X'P. vierz, s. Horn, XpEt. 218, v=i(,is the connecting 
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link between the members of tlie compound. Tlie ordinaiy 
connecting link is -a- in AP. and MidPers., whicli,. before labial 
consonants and vowels, is changed generally to u or o, and before 
palatal consonants and vowels changed to i: cf. Hbm. 

122, 136. 

M.ipalBai'hdKi)<i, 2, A 12, B 17 : “serving Midra, the servant of 
d/idra ’; cf. Hbm. A Gr. .52. The xVrm. forms of the name are 
Mehendalc Aud Milire>‘<i7td<(l-, 53. Mipa = Ay. midra. The AP. 
dr becomes hr in the later stage, especially in XP., and li between 
vowels is dropped in Gr. The form of the hrst part of the name 
gives us the later jtroiuinciation, whereas l3ai’BdKr]i; = AP. hunduka ) 
cf. Bthl. AirWh. 924. 

MeipiSdT7]s', 1, A 29, B 31 : “ given, presented by Midra,” s. JXh. 
209. ft in Meipi- represents an Iran, i (cf. Biadei^drayjr) ; for the 
form Meipi- cf. Mcpa/SaySuKTj'i. M€ipc8aTr]^=MidpcSaTr ]‘; ; the latter 
form of the name is used by authors, whereas MidpaBuTpi; = 
Mipa8(i7tj<;, :2, A 12, B 17 is used nearly without any exception 
on coins. 

OlvuTrj^;, 7, A 9, BIO: “ well-protected,” Av. hupita, s. Bthl. 
AirM b. 1827: but Iran, hn- can hardly take the form oi- in 
Gr. transcription : cf. Avrop,d. It is possible that ol- = Gr. ev-, 
“good,’ a translation of Iran, hu- or vohu-'. cf. Av. pr. names 
vohiidata, vnhapji-asa-, Bthl. AirWt>. 1432, vohnnamah-, 1438, 
and vohuraorah-, 1434. 

'OXei'vsieipp, .2, AB2: f. mo.st probably a non-Iran, name: 
cf. BdaeipTu. 

’OpKaSdri/'i, 1, A 28: ‘given by a wolf”; PahlB. * rurk-a-daf, 
Bthl. AirdVh. 1419, dlaz. furj, Kas. vary, cf. Horn, XpEt. 202. 
dpKci- ~*FopKa, Iran, short u or clo.sed short a ^ being transcribed 
in Gr. with o. 

'Oxotddyip, 7, A 29, B 31 : “bestowing good fortune (of married 
life),” Av. cci/()(hc(7((-, .s. Bthl . A (>tr6. 1432, 921. ’O yo ^ ; 

the transcription of Av. vohu-, that the h in vohu- was pronounced 
hard like .r in MidPer.s.. is proved by its retention in Gr. dyo- 
(cf. ’/Ixos'}' cf. Hbm. FAt. 215, Xo. 2), whereas, as a rule, it is 
dropped between vowels ; cf. FadKy, etc. 

Sidicr], 7, AB 2 ;. f. “ black, the black one Av. syavn-, Bthl . 
Air 116. 1631 ; PahlB. sii/dk, Horn XpEt. 168. 

SvKvi-ppa- •? gen. sg. SvKvi')']p.aT 0 <;, 7, B 31 : “ one who measures 
or weighs words (before speaking), i.e. one who speaks just 
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necessary words. " PahlB. *sox^‘<i >t-riuie-, NP. yonnc, cf. NP. 

siix'inqxiri'dr, '■ one who protects words, i.e. one who speaks ju.st 
the necessary words ; for NP. suxiin. s. Bthl. zAtrWb. 49. But 
’SvKvin'jixtno’i would he a regular gen. .sing, from SvKvi')'jij,iii'T-, 
“Inning or possessing words, full of words,” -inant being the 
adj. sulFix — Av. -mant (s. Bthl. AirWh. 1957-8), Skt. -mant 
(Whitney, 47.5j. 'J’he latter explanati<jn of the pr. name is 
preferable. 

1, A 8, B 9 : derived from ilidPer.s. wji, “wood. 
Sahiii, CfipTii. better rOpen (cf. Toriu in Paid. Document from 
Avroman), JAb. 312. “ wooden ’ or “crane, woodpecker” ; cf. IS'P. 
I'uhiH. xahlneh, in Arm. rObJn. cf. Hbm. Adr. 25. Gr. S represents 
a r-sound ; cf. Sai/SpoKOTTo-; nud SavBpaKOTTo-; ior Alnd. Cundra- 
fjvptu. The r-sound undergoes a similar phonetic change in Arab. ; 
cf. Arab. Xatra.iij, PahlB. r<itr‘i.n<j, “the game of che.ss,” d'he 
long -CO- represents Iran, -v-, but parallel cases are wanting. 

Tcypavip, 1, AB4: s. Hbm. Agr. 87. derived from Av. tigm. 
“pointed, sharp," Bthl. AirWb. (iol ; cf. XP. teg, “point, sword," 
Arm. loan-word teg, “lance, spear," Hbm, AGr. 253. -dn, the 
patronymic suffix ? 

'TaTo^uygri^, 1. A 29 : Av. *v ido xAbaga- , “relying upon fortune," 
for *ri.stax'', Horn ypEt. 205. Av. becomes ax'-'- in 

ilidPers. owing to presence of the labial Still, the utter 
disappearance of x’’ fi'om Gr. is difficult to explain, co in Eciogrj^; 
appears under the influence of the preceding labial ; cf. -hud and 
-bud in XP. lierbad, herhud, for UlidPers. erpxd, Hbm. FSt. 126. 

Or baTo- in 'Taro^cbgg^ is to be explained by *Fv(jto = Av. 
rhsO-, in riStaspa (Gr. 'lCaru(jirrj^), i.e. “ having timorous fortune ” ; 
cf. Bthl. AirWb. 1474, or “having warlike fortune”, s. JKb. 373. 

^padrg^;, 1, B 31 : “brought forth, created,” Av. fraSatu-, 
Bthl. AirWh. 983 ; for the form of the name cf. TaiiKpc;, 

Xoa-cTTpbr]^, 1, A 28. B30: “having good fame, well-famed,” 
Av. /-aosram/i-, Bthl. AirWb. 1738. The ordinary Gr. form of 
the name is Xoapbrj^, once XoaBporjq, JXb. 135. .Most probably the 
insertion of 8 or t in the form Xocrporji should facilitate the 
pronunciation of the conjunct consonant -<Tp-, which is uncommon 
in Gr. In Ancient Ecclesiastical Slavic o-druvi,, “ island (sur- 
rounded by a stream of water)” and AHG = stroum, “stream,” 
AInd. sravati, “it streams,” the t is inserted between sr- for the 
same rea.son, s. Brugmann, pp. 101, 117, 205. The duplication 
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of a is peculiar. It seems to have arisen from a certain stre.ss 
with which tlie Greeks must have lieard it pronounced. 

Ox THE Avkomax Documext III 
PrepK’e 

Taking the fact into consideration that tlie Paid, document in 
<|ue.stion is written in a cursive style, we have strong grounds to 
believe that some of the letters have taken an ambiguous aspect. 
Tlius, there is no wonder that Cowley (JRAS. 1919. April, 
p. 1 se(].) has read certain words in a ditl'erent way from Minns 
{JHS. XXXV, 1915. p. C2). In the following 23age.s I shall try to 
give some definite meaning to words and reading to proiter names 
occurring in the document, aiwaj's basing my suggestions on 
-MidPers. — PahlB.,and Pahll. Especially in the reading of proper 
names I have followed the standard work of Justi, his IninisclK’s 
Xam>nihuch. Nearly all of these j)roper names are compounds, 
which are quoted as such in this work, or whose first or final 
member is actually used in the formation of Iran, projter names 
(cf. JXh.). Another work of equal, perhaps of still greater 
imjiortance than JXb . — H iibschinan n , A rinen Gra ni lUiifik — 

is occasionally quoted. The work contains many MidPer.s. words 
and proper names, which are found fossilized in Armenian, but 
hardlv occur in PahlB. (cf. Unvala, Kannj Husrnv. § 33, n. 1 ). 
T'he\' are documents of the form of MidPers. during the Parthian 
and the Sasanian 2 )eriods. i.e. abuut 250 B.c. to a.d. 22G, a recoid 
of the develojtment of the language during these four centuries. 

The document in (luestion is no doubt written in Paid., with 
Aram, ideograms, just as they ai-e frequently used in PahlB. 
A strong jjroof in supjtort of this statement is the interchange of 
the Aram, ideog. pl'a (1. 1) with its Iran, equivalent pnn (1. 3i, 
an example of interchanges in which the scribes of PahlB. indulge, 
sometimes in order to show off their erudition, but often through 
unconscious mistakes, as tliey mostly read the text before them 
with the Iran, pronunciation and wrote x\^ram. ideograms for Iran, 
words. There is another word ’’nS TI ‘has? given”, which is 
written not with the ideogram. With the exception of these two 
words, and of course of the Iran, proper names, for which even in 
PahlB. hardl}' any ideogram occurs, except through the pedantry 
of the scribe, the character of PahlB. is kept up systematically 
throughout the whole of this document. Short vowels and long 
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(1 are always omitted as in Hebrew. Occasional remarks on the 
MidPers. philology and tlie PahlB. orthography will not be 
found, I hope, out of place. 

Line 1 

njtZ? snl. PahlB. sCd [sm/^] (Aram. S3t2?, st. empli. NPtff, 

Syr. V».», st. emph. TAi;. Arab. <1.^), “year”; FrF. i, 1. 

))) J, a numerical hgure for three in thi.s document and also in 
inscriptions from Palmyra; cf. Lidzbarski, p. . The sign for 
/ seems to be in these and Pahll. as ■well as PahlB. originally 
only a stroke standing a little towards the left, which acquired 
later the form of a slight curve, culminating in a hook-curve >. a.s 
in Pahll. and PahlB., s. Minns, p. 62. For tigures from / to 9 
generally these strokes are used in two or three groups — in PahlB. 
to the maximum of four in a group, s. FnhlPti.zGl., p. 1, whereas 
in this document even five are used in a group, s. 11. 3 and 8. 

p 100, a numerical figure for hundred in this document, just 
as in the Hebrew and Sj'riac numerical systems. 

Nri'T' mull. The PahlB. form would be *ii^y or •.»,b mnh 
[j/ark{h)i'i] (Aram. Nm’, Syr. “ moon, month.” The word 

occurring in FrF. 1, 3, is most probably a wrong ortho- 
graphy for (cf. for 5^) yark{l')<' , for which there occurs 

in FahlFuzGl., p. 153, /t'a»u(r(y )o ' ( Arab. There 

the text runs as follows: liurl'i h )ii ,l'(i -innr{i/ )a, 

mnh. In FrF. 1, 3 is treated as an ideogr. for 

eyCiin [eyum], “time,” and separated from the preceding words 
which is entirely incorrect. i.s the Iran, 

word for the pseudoideogr. eyitm (FnldFor.Gl., p. 153), the 

same word as w'ith a defective orthography. 

nnnx karvafat. PahlB. ^)y) hu.rvntcd, Av. hinirnddt, 

* i/il in kainaiiy)d and many other ideograms in PaldB. is after the analoity 

of ill words like «/< [mnyya^ (Aram. N^D, Syr. lakLO) ‘•water." and 

Others. 
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s. Btlil. 1791. Harvatat is tlie name of the third 

month of the year and also that of tlie sixth day of the montli 
of the calendar of the modern Zoroastrians. According to NP. 
^pronunciation it is Jchurdad. 

vviSpdn. PahlB. jiiaSpu)!, cf. BtJd. IF. 38, 39. 

NP. jU '■ vintner”, lit. “protector of wine". Here we ‘have the 

modern pronunciation of the word. The word j3n''0 has the 
defective orthocfraphv, or, as seem.s most probable, the loiu' a is 
left out in this document as in Hebrew (s. pref. ). The final j 
reproduces the redundant stroke in PahlB. occurring after the 
letters j, and (jl 

T£3DnD, pr. name. Probably PahlB. patsjFt ? 

= Av. pu'ti, “lord, master." s. Bthl. An’ll't. S21 ; = 

Av. spaeta, “white," s. Bthl. A/rirh. 1G09. There are a number 
of pr. names occurring in JXh. which have as the first 

member of compounds, but it is hardly possible to find spet as the 
final member of compounds, but very often as the first : cf. JXb. 
309 seq. IMo.st probably the name is to be read piatspnta, PahlB. 

“the tliriving lord.” which reading I prefer. For 
xpCda, s. JXh. 512 : for the oithogi-aphy of the word. s. 
nn pus. PahlB. pus [6((ri(] (Aram. 13. Nia, Syr. 


the ideogr. for JJ>^, cf. NP. and . “son”; Pahll. 
Imnl, falsely read bdrntnn, s. Paid PatV! . 50, f ( PahlB. a>) being 


the original form of the Nestorian Syriac olnf. This rr, which 
comes exclusively at the end of an ideogr. in PahlB., is the Aram. 
fdff, the sign of the st. emph., and was mistaken by .some early 
cippyist for PahlB. and he was unfortunately followed in 

this mistake by later co])yists.- It i.s here interesting to note that 

^ It seems tluit the redundant stroke in PahlB. (of. mu‘^t have repie- 

‘sented jsome particular sound, though it is dittieult to ascertain which. Andreas 
thinks, that it repi e.«ente<l f. the sufi*. of the ahl. case : cf. BOiJ. IF. OS, 20. 
(Bartholomiie, in a ietterl. Kir^te coiiMdcrs it as tlie intermediate form 
between AP. (tnn)ny aiitl XP. i e. long f or t. (.'f. ]VZKM. 0, 3*2'2. 

- J. Kirstehas written a very intere.sting article on the ideogramatic ^ 

'HfH/ii (s. "IS) in WZKM. 0, 313 seq. The stage.^^, through which ^ was 


developed out of , are well described by him, s. ibid. p. 315. 
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ill pin ■'■a ( 1 - 1 ). m (1. 3). fss nn d. 5), ]:t 2 n nn d. 5), 
pnx ’la (1. O'). ■'n;B nn (1. 6i, ami nsnnn ■'"is d. 6), the st. constr. 
fonii "IS (of the Aram, and Syr. languages) of the word S"1S 
^’son.*’ is used with the MidPers. i, the tzajet, to expre.ss the. 
gen. case, whereas only the .st. constr. would liave clearlj shoM n 
tlie gen. Such construction is not to be met with in Pahllj.. 
wliere the fossilized st. eniph. is employed with i of tlie izdfet foi 

the gen. ^ pus [/jtr/’u] t. But in Pahll. botli the constructions 

occur, the st. emph. form without the i of the izafet, s. Hojinscr. 
A3, and also st. constr. with the t of the 'izilfet, s. Hajinscr. B 3, 
for the gen. 

pnn, pr. name. PahlB. Ttlren (not Turin, s. JRAS. 

1919, April). It is to be derived from To.r, PahlB. Av. turn. 

Bthl. AirWb. GoG, cf. also JXb. 328; -en most probably = Av. 
-ena, adj. suit', (cf. Av. zaranaeua, PahlB. zarren, “golden.” 
s. Bthl. AirWb. 1677), s. Sim. ^[anStufl 1. 156. In JXb. there 
occur some pr. names ending in -en, eg. Suren (pp. 316, 524), and 
Hbm. AGr. 7S,.Wie)i,JXb. 274, which are mainly of tlie Parthian 
period, as also our Paid, document ; cf. also the note on 
(s. above). The name can also be read pl'n. Then it is to be 

derived from Tlr, PahlB. ^5^, s. Bthl. AirWb. 651. The former 
reading is to be preferred. 


Line .2 


Can the word after the strokes not be read 'aDB, hasp i, 
Aram. XED3, “silver”? PahlB. arz [/rasp] means “value, 

price ”, FrF. 112. 

XaiB raz. PahlB. raz [/ra/mnc] ( Aram. Syr. 

“ vineyard,” s. i?")'?. 5, 1. Arab. means “ vine, grape ”. which 

meaning is also applicable to PahlB. 

TOON, pr. name. Most probably it is derived from DN, 
PahlB. -yjJ ?naS [as], “wine,” ¥rP. J, 1, and la, or correctly na 
(cf. ISDDS, where also t for n ), PahlB. d1Ai [iiid/ti], (Aram. 

i<na, Syr. lAk), Assyr. mdtn), “village, province, land,” FrP. 22. 3. 
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The reading of the name, therefore, must be niaSd^h or mnpdrh 
and it is most probabh’ given to the vineyard in question 
from the abundance of wine it produces. It means lit. ‘ the land 
of wine”. PaldB. (OX) muS [as-] has also another form 


ilsJs, FrP. J, 1 (Heb. D'DJT ' new wine, must '. Ges.-Bulil.). 
FrP. J. 2 is no other form but a bad ortliography for-jy^jj 
(7,sr«, originated from the orthograpliy like As Av. 

letters^ like ^S, > S ’ PahlB. letters and compounds of 

letters like I, Sr Ia». \vere seldom written by the copyists 


with one flourish of the pen, but mostly with two or more, it 
occurred very often that the copyists forgot to complete tlie 
letters or compounds of letters like those shown above. In the 
word in (piestion | was vvritten instead of by some copyist, 
who was then followed by otliers, tliereby fossilizing the form (jf 
the word. The above statement is proved by tlie Iran, equivalent 
of the word , FrP. 103. But still it seems that in PahlB. 

• In a MS. of the .Av. Vasii'i of Eininaniiel College, Camhrnlge (class-marlc 

iS. i)» . and 


r), the lettej-s an d yO are MTiiren 


«)■ 


respectively, and the letter >> i', even separated, one > beinjj at tlie end of a line 
and the other > in the beginmnt^ of the next follow inj^. There is also another 
peculiarity in this MS., viz. the gaps at the einl or a line are tilled up hv 
retlundant strokes (of. pa'oh ^onietiines even in the l>ody of a word, e g 

a corrupt form for 

^S iliizd [yffHH'lhU] (Afuiii. I^yr. 

Ovtfan \^yikt<daiifan\. PnhIPazGI. 2.3S. 
laUo FrP. 22, .3), from Aram. JlbLap’. imperf. 3rd pi. masc. from 


- Words like PahlB. 
••thief," FrP. 13. o, and 


tvith tan, the Iran, infin. .sutH.), “to kill,"' are proof:, of a peculiar 

habit of some copyists, viz. of hovering over the M.S. page -with their pen. 
making thereby some slanting flouri-.hes in tlie air from right to left, till they 
actiiallv touch the page -with tlie pen and begin to tviite. It is, therefore, mo.st 
probable that one such stroke like ^ got into the heginning of words, like those 
mentioned above (s. PahlPazGL pp. 239 and '2i3\. and the words so written were 
afterwards looked upon by subsequent scribes as variants of the original wnrd> 
with the correct orthography. This is the only cause of ‘‘the frequent intei- 
cliange of d and z in Pahl."’ as Hang calls it : cf. Pahl PazG/. 243. There is no 
philological reason for this interchange whatsoever that can be brought forwaiil 
in the support of this statement. 
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the words -(Jaa, and liave acquired a difference in 

their meanings, s. Unvala, Koni<j Husrau, §§ 57—8. 

na re. Pahl.B. [77n(] (Aram, na, S^'r. ]iD), interr. pron.. 

“what?” “which?” Here it is used as a rel. pron., cf. I’ahlB. 

Jce (Aram. ]ia, Syr. interr. pron., “ who ? ” used 

for both interr. and rel. pron. 

JJtZTT'aN pr. name? PahIB. lit. ‘ lustre 


of Ita hill", cf. NP. ( )l , u.sed as the final member of a compound 


in pr. names, J^A"h. 483; liuSiin, the jiame of the Yazuta, who 
presides over the 18th day of the Zoroastrian month, s. JNh. 259. 
But the reading remains doubtful. Cowley reads ‘J’TCTTax ( JRAS. 
1919, April, p. 1 seq.), which reading is equally uncertain. 'I’he 
letter after “'ax is most probably 1 and not T. 

fjs Item. PahlB. nem [p«hrp] (Aram. 3bs, Syr. 


“part, division, the half”, s. FrP. 31, 7. 
nS’ ? Tlie word can be read in tins way only. There can be 
hardly any Sem. or Iran, equivalent found for it. 


Line 3 

jnn razpan. PahlB. *)Y^^SS razpan, XP. jljj “wine- 
grower”, lit. “protector of vine”, s. Notice tlie final redundant 

j. The words ’'D. PahlB. maS [tTs] and 

[-A] (FrP. J, 1), rtiz [/a<pi)i<(] can hardly be synonyms; 
the former means ‘‘ wine, the pressed juice of grapes ”, whereas 


the latter “ vine, (bunch of) grapes, raisin”, s. NP. Jj. The word 

can also be read rdzpnn, PahlB. NP. jljlj “ arcanorum 

possessor, custos” (Vullers), pei'haps the title of some office- 
bearer in the state. For raz cf. Dn. 18 seq. (Aram. n. ST1 

lll» > ll»l “ secret ”). 

C 0 

ir'IN ? pr. name. The reading is uncertain. 

pr. name. PahlB. *Y 5-0) Yiiszen, Pe.szeii (according 
to the modern pronunciation, cf. Horn XpEt. 50, and JXh. 372 
under Bestam), “ posse.ssing many weapons”; JXh. 520. 
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’nx T7 dat hast? PalilB. ^aJ(j dat linst, “lias given.” 

For n s. IQDX ; for MX cf. SI in, MunSfud. 1. 51, 81, where MX 
and TI occur as tlie root-form of verb, .subst. = FahlB. /i-.i 

But still the form MX remains ob.scnre. It can be taken for 
2n(l sing. = PahlB. ^ Ac, s. below. 

vh'2 luif. PahlB. Aui- [/iV;A(] ( Aram. x!33, Syr. I^A ). “all, 
onines. omnia.” 

jt]T dram. PahlB. yy dram [zii.za'\ (Aram, XT17, Syr. ^loi 
" tn.;, a silver coin, who.se worth was eijual to that of a silver 
denar, i.e. equal to one-fourth of a zela." (Le vy-Fleischer), 
“silver coin, money,” s. Fi'P. 78. 

Mil ^^1 h'J, a numerical figure for sixty-tive. For BB cf. 1. 3. 

As stands in Aramaic papyrus for 60, s. Minns, 62, qSp 
which very slightly differs in form from it, must also represent 
do and not dO, s. Cowley. 

lAnr .'f 

p har. PahlB. ^ Aur [»u'«] ( Aram, jp, Syr. yp), “ from,” 

FrP. 2J. 6. 

'mnao hrim-^'-'allh. PahlB. Aa Hi Y''(drA, “ landlord- 

ship.” s. FrP. 2, 1, 11, 4; for abstract s. Horn NpFJ. 111. 

... n ... X ? Pr. name of a man ? 

'01 iariiie. PahlB, hameiv). “ever, for ever, always," 

FrP. .P, 4. 

j^?1X i Imperf. 1st sing. ? 

inoip hadamta. Pahll. kaddmfd, " in the presence of, before," 
Hdjlnscr. .1, a.- Aram. Xnoip, “ Friihzeit, early time (especially 

h- [hanl-] (Aram. IM or XU, Syr. Iboi ) "to be, to benome 
FrP. 31. 7. The final cleaily represents here the final H" or X" of the 
Aram, root, i.e. the form whieli the final ratlioal takes in the pert. SrU "ing. 
niase. For the same rea=ion flCtjln.^rr. 1. 10 slionhl be read han}- and 

not hihnap as m Pah1Vnz<P. 1*28 (cf. W ZK^l. 3, *>21 1. 

- Kirstc .sees in llie final -/nan in qadmnt/nan (according to Hang’s reading). 
/{ff/Iji'Cr. ■?, o, the sutf. of ord sing, niasf -Ih in Aram. He rea'K fjednxffh 
l)efore him, in ius [iresence”. But later on thiough usage tins -rh became 
unseparable from the prep. st. cou^tr. HDIp. and came to mean only 

•• before, in the presence of ”, especialH when ii-se<l with a ^ub^Jt. in the plur. , ju.it 
ai in the inscriptions in question. Such pleonasms are very common in Syr. (cf. 
\rZK.V. 3, 318, 19). 
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in the morning),” although connected et\-mologically. cannot ho 
taken for its synonym. 

I/t nc 

Aram. NTl®. pi. r.TTO (s. Marti, p. 62), Syr. Ijoub 
“ witness ’. . 

“[Tn pr. name. I’ahlB. 'Tivtk.s. Hhm. .IItp. S8. 

pDN pr. name. PahlB. ‘ " ater ’ ; for 

-Pit s. pmn. . 

IJCtn pr. name. PahlB. Riisnu, -RSh. 2.'59 : s. ]jO?T2S. 

rnt^^N pr. name. PahlB. AyXtdt, JXh. 31, 4( ; 

Hhm. AGr. 20. 

Li DC <J 

]32.N pr. name. PahlB. A [An, Ahd)i (in 

Mitnu)diw.n,"S'2.l^ ^ JXh. 1, 18 (as the dual member of a 
compound in pr. names, 208); for the final redundant ] s. IJa’D- 
'n3S^*13 pt- name. PahlB. J (| ^ >1 ^ Pus-i-PundJi>. 

s. JS'b. 240 ; for the form of name with 13 cf. Arab. pr. names 

with /.'ll and Syr. with 

nsinn pr. name. PahlB. Mit)’(o)pdt. Gr. MiTpojSdjij';, 

JXb. 209. 

■^TD pr. name. PahlB. Senak, lit. “belonging to the 

family of Sen”] cf. Bthl. AirlP^. 1548. Perhaps also connected 
etymologically with Stnuh, s. PahlB. An (Unvala, Kuniij 

Husmr, 21), NP. “chest". JXb. oil. 

333Sra pr. name. Pahl.B Mntaixinij, JXh. 200, 

Bthl. 1165. 488 ; Bthl. Air 117). 925, “experienced in the matters 
relating to Ban;/’’ or “taking Bawj in moderation". 

Line 7 

n 33 T Aram. 11337, 1st sing, perf., “ I bought,” from Af37,‘ to 
buv, to try to obtain.” PahlB. would be nni -yrlt 

[zibanant, cf. Mo. 2 on TODK for -itii.], s. FrP. 108, “ and (it) was 
bought by me. 



THREE PARCHMENTS FROM AVROMAX 


The following would he tlie traiiscrijDtion of the document in 
Paid, character.s : — 

2. ns'' iijgj 

d. (15 YY -“h ^*-^■01 

4. .i ]blX -X- ^ ’^■C 

(s. ruldPazUl. p. 53). 

5. ^^.5^ (s. Slin. MunStud. 1, 63) 

itP ^-xj^Aj )H3^ i . . , ^ey ^ 

7. (s.FrP. 108 ) ^yY-^ -C^ • • • 

^ bns 

8 . 65 yy 

Xu /<. — Tlie uiideiliiied woi-Us ai-e inserted l>y me. Words in [ ] are uncommon 
in I’alilB. ■'HI is u.ied tlironglioiit the docuinent for more usual in I’ahlB. 

(s. the word). 

Translation 

1. Year 300, month Harrafaf, the vintner Patfijiiif son of 

T n ren 

2. —X— the price (^) of the vineyard. MiiSdeh [dshut/] (of) 

tvliich Alirasnu tlie half DN'’ 

3. (to) the vine-grower AKIL (') son of Beszen has T) given, 

all (i.e. full) 65 drams, 

4. which from the landlordship (of) -x- always ]blN. Before 

5. witnes.ses Tirik son of Apeti. — x- son of Basnv, AiAtat 

6. son of AImu, Pns-[Hiir-]i-Pa)tdhi son of Miir{o)pdt Penal- 

son of Matahamj, 

7. -X- vineyard ilahdeh [J.sOHtt/], — the vineyard I bought — 

AKIL( T from 

8. Patspdt (at the price of) all (i.e. full ) 65 drams. 
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Taking the ambiguous aspect of tlie document in (juestion 
(s. preface) I suggest anotlier translation for tlie same and the 
probable purport of its contents, as follows ; — 

1. Year 300, month Ilarvatat, the vintner l^itspdt son of 

Tu re n 

2. (has received the price) of the vlney avd MaSdeh [.Isnu'/] 

(of) which AhiruJtm gave' the half 

3. (the other half) vine-grower ARIL (?) son of Beszen, thou 

hast" given, (in) all,- 65 drams, 

4. which from the landlordship (of) -x- always Before 

... 11. 5-8 as above. 

The document seems to deal with the payment of lease-money 
to the vintner Putspdt son of Tiiren b\' the vine-grower ARIL 
son of Beszen, who has held the vineyard dfuBdeh under a 
(yearly ?) lease of 65 dram-'^, the usual lease-money which the 
vineyard had brought its owner Pafspd.t. Now ARIL and 
Abirasna .seem to have enjoyed the leasehold jointly. The 
half of the lease-money Abirasan has paid Patspat before ARIL 
has paid his share. The payment of the remaining half of the 
lease-money by the latter to Patspat gives occasion to the writing 
down of the document in question in presence of the witnesses 
mentioned therein. 

* Taking nx’ for p}<T> falilB. ’'gave.'’ 

s. above. 



CHINESE COOLIE SONGS 


Taken down from the lips of Chinese Coolies with the B.E.F. in France, 
and translated by A. Neville J. Whymaxt, late Lieutenant of the 
Chinese Labour Corps. 1919. 

[Note.— Some of the.se song,s, under the title ‘‘ Chinese Coolie Songs, 
taken down from the lips of Chine.se Coolies with the B.E.F. in France, 
and translated by A. Neville J. Whyniant, Ph.D., etc., late Lieutenant 
of the Chinese Labour Corps ", have already appeared in To-dny, edited 
by Holbrook Jackson, to which jieriodical acknowledgments are made.] 

A FAIR attempt at coolness invaded the autumn evening after 
the dav, which had been hot enough for a Continental mid- 
summer. In France the climate can do these things and one gets 
used to it ; and so in the evening of a late autumn day I was com- 
fortable in tropical clothing, after a day worthy a country of a more 
easterly situation on the map. 

Indeed, it was not difficult to imagine oneself in a clime far removed 
from the habitations of white races, for all around could be seen my 
Chinese coolies engaged in the rather languid pastime of puffing 
cigarette smoke into the equally languid atmosphere. In doing this 
they assumed various attitudes, none of which could be called positively 
graceful, though one and all were decidedly comfortable. At all 
times a Celestial is a connoisseur as regards comfort and self-indulgence, 
and is a past master in the art of making himself at home. His in- 
clinations and habits being what they are, he is not as a general rule 
particular as to hygienic surroundings or the beauty of the landscape. 
Besides, the evening meal was over, the lucky ones were replete 
and correspondingly happy, while others, whose abnormal appetites 
craved vet more, were resigned to their fate in the certain knowledge 
that bv sleeping straight ahead they could comfortably fill in the time 
before the next meal at any rate more pleasantly than by dwelling 
on the undoubted fact that all good things (even meal-times) must 
at last come to an end. 

A Chinese is never at a loss to know how to fill in spare time. 
Smoking, eating, drinking, sleeping, talking (or rather chattering), 
or, if there is half a chance, gambling, completes his list of the things 
worth living for, although he may at times be found in an inventive 
or pensive mood, and a new side of his nature presents itself in his 
weird creations, concrete or purely mental. In some such vein ran 
my thoughts as I smoked a Caporal cigarette in the open field, with the 
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sounds of warfare as an accompaniment. Occasionally the shrill 
whistle or scream of a shell travelling above would interrupt my 
thoughts on the subject of these descendants of a long-forgotten past, 
but the interruption was as momentary as its cause was familiar. 

Xot far away lay a coolie I had noticed on more than one occasion. 
He certainly had more intelligence than the majority of his fellows 
(whose mental calibre can be compared with that of the international 
navvy), and he also differed from them in his not being too lazv to 
give it expression. Suddenly a noise broke from his lips, spontaneous 
as the contraction of an injured muscle or nerve. Another second 
and it was obvious that he was singing, two more and I became 
interested. I waited until he had finished and then called him over 
to me. 

There is never any room for doubt when a coolie is singing. He 
seems determined that everybody within a pretty wide radius shall 
be made aware of it, and in spite of the fact that he thinks it an 
improvement to slur and mispronounce the words of the song, I had 
managed to catch the general meaning of several of these weird com- 
positions. In the present instance, I had heard the name of an 
insignificant little town not a great di.stance from the city of Peking, 
and remembered that I had heard the place mentioned before. A 
moment’s reflection brought the circumstances to my mind, and an 
impulse prompted me to question the coolie. 

On my call he came, somewhat uncertain as to the possibility of 
an extra fatigue. iVIy first question, however, dispelled any fears he 
might have entertained. 

'■ Tell me what you were singing " — I wanted to hear the words 
without their murderous accompaniment — “ and whv do you sing of 
a little Hllage no one knows ? ” 

He began again to sing. 

'■ Xo, no, tell me in plain words. It is not so hard to under- 
stand as when you sing it."’ 

“ But, Darin (officer), I cannot say it. I've always sung it,” was 
his reply, and doubtless to him the whole was a compound indivisible. 

“ A'ery well, sing it slowly,” I compromised, and as he sang 
I translated to myself his verse. 

By a stream and a hill is a little town 
With narrow streets and small houses. 

There are not many shops but I have bought cakes. 

And one can buy wine at the Xew Year. 
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By a stream and a hill I hav'e a brother. 

This little town is my home. 

In reply to my questions about the town, he .said that he knew 
it was small and not to be mentioned with other town.s, Imt he had 
received a letter from his brother, and he was thinking of his home 
when he began to sing. His language was the uneducated coolie 
patois of the village, but his thoughts and feelings were those of a 
Mandarin as he spoke of his family and his aspirations when he should 
be at home again with money in his pocket. He told me of the songs 
all coolies sing as they play in the gutters as children — some of them 
mere jingles, others songs of pride, and there were also songs so old 
that even their authors had been long forgotten, but still they were 
sung. Here was a contrast any litterateur might have sought vainly 
over a long period of time. In the vast literature of China are books 
more metaphysical than Greek or Egyptian philosophers ever produced, 
poetry worthy to rank with any the West has conceived, scientific 
treatises as correct as our University manuals, novels, too. ins])ired 
by the same thoughts and situations as are .those of our foremost 
novelists. But, undiscovered, there lav to hand a branch of Oriental 
thought which was as full of promise as any of those enumerated 
above. Henceforth I would listen to the coolies as they sang. 

As though to interrupt my thoughts a heavy sound echoed in 
the distance. Another one '' had landeil " somewhere in France 
and at the same time the Orderly Sergeant was making for me. I ]nit 
awav the thoughts that had obsessed me until a more convenient 
time. Here was. in France, a mass of material as yet unknown and 
yet valuable, an undiscovered department of literature, ami — the 
Orderly Sergeant after the Orderly Officer ! 

And as we left the compound and went to our duties there rose 
on the evening air another voice, plaintive in a minor key, singing 
a song of far-off Cathay and a house in the street of the Lamp-.sellers 
where a mother lived. 

Introduction 

While most departments of Chinese, and, indeed, of nearly all 
other Oriental languages, have received their share of attention from 
Western scholars, there yet remains one class of compositions which 
is practicallv unknown outside the bounds of Sinim. There is. however, 
so much of charm and quaintness to be found in the world-old rhymes 
and songs of the- Chinese coolie, that a collection of them made among 
the natives themselves cannot but be of some interest since the West 
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has had an opportunity of closer acquaintance with the coolie and 
his ways. At times whimsical, at times inconsequent, the coolie 
expresses his mood in song, thus giving a valuable clue to the secret 
of his psychology. 

Some of these songs have not, to my knowledge, ever appeared 
in Chinese or any other script. Inquiries as to how they became 
known to the coolies elicited the information that they, the coolies, 
had heard them sung at home by the older folk ”. And this would 
seem to be the only means of preserving them, as on many occasions 
it has been found impossible, even to an educated native, to write 
them down in Chinese characters, as the coolie uses so many words 
and expressions which are purely colloquial and have no counterpart 
in the written language. 

The Chinese coolie being usually ignorant of his own written 
language can only express himself by means of a colloquial compound — 
half of which is pure Mandarin and half a kind of argot. Perhaps 
the percentage may seem a little exaggerated, but on close examination 
one will find so much of the pure Mandarin which, through slurring 
and twisted pronunciation, has developed into nothing higher than 
pure slang, that I think the statement justified. 

Often the coolies cannot give a reliable explanation of what 
they are singing, as the thoughts contained in these miniature verses 
are rather too involved for their comprehension. But they have sung 
them from childhood to while away the time, and even so now, when 
the mood takes them, they will give vent to their feelings in snatches 
of song, weird yet enchanting, sometimes unmelodious, but providing 
us with a key to a problem which some day may be fully solved— the 
origin of Chinese music and verse. 

Some of the following songs have been sung by first-class gangers 
(foremen over the coolies proper), who are, as a general rule, more 
than ordinarily educated and have much more experience than the 
general run of lower-class Chinese. This will explain the higher 
tone of some of the songs. Others are not included, as being too 
coarse for Western production. The Chinese (as are most Orientals) 
are very fond of “ calling a spade a spade ”, and this in no uncertain 
terms. These things (if translated) would lose their point and thus 
be of no interest. Simple snatches of doggerel, however, do appear 
as an index of the Chinese love of repetition and of the simplicity 
of some of their thoughts. 

These facts make the work of selection and translation more 
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difficult. Various notes also accompany those verses which need 
further explanation in order to make clear some custom or point of 
view peculiar to the native. I have made my translations at various 
times and often under difficulties, but after careful revision I am 
satisfied that they are as close to the Chinese originals as the genius 
of the two languages will allow. 

I. Summer Heat 
Why do the flies bite so ? 

It seems to me that in this air. 

Which is so hot I cannot breathe, 

The flies can live in Paradise. 

WTiy do the flies bite so ? 

2. Foreign Inventions 

These strange things which barbarians have. 

Have devil-bellies which make them go. 

But we are a happier people, 

Who do not ally ourselves with the devil. 

A true coolie song, as it e.xpresses e.xactly the belief of the common 
people, who think it impossible for a Westerner to have great enough 
inventive genius to produce such monsters of v ondrousness. In their 
opinion only the devil or his satellites could do this. 

3. Wild Duck in Flight 
The wild duck scatter, afraid. 

If only I could fly as my thoughts fly, 

I would have a rich supper to-night ! 

4. Jingle 

Eight times bow towards your friend, 

Hail, brother ! Come, brother ! 

Eight times kneeling swear your friendship. 

Come, brother ! Ho, brother ! 

As liver and gall in mutual relation, 

The eight bows seal our brotherhood, 

Thus brother, friend brother. 

This practice of bowing to each other eight times is frequently 
resorted to, especially when two or more are journeying into a foreign 
countrv. By this performance, which is really .sacredly binding, 
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they become more than sworn friends, and will defend each other, 
if necessary, to the point of death. The original Chinese makes a 
jingle not unpleasant to the ear. 

5. Humble Origin 

-My poor name is LI. 

At the Feast of Lanterns held last year 

All prizes went to other names. 

Some names win the high degrees at the examinations. 

But mine is too humble to appear in the list ; 

Or perhaps the examiner cannot write it ! 

The i)oint of this song lies in the fact that not only is Li one of 
the commonest of Chinese names (cf. our Smith or Jones), but the 
general name is written quite easily, being composed of two of the 
simplest radicals. The gibe at the examiner (being so ignorant as 
not to be able to write this name) is highly amusing to a Chinese 
acquainted with his written language. 

6 . A New Year Outburst 

The New Year once again ! 

Congratulations ! Congratulations ! 

Eespectful joy ! Peace and gladness ! 

May you get rich and grow fat ! 

New Year ! New Year ! 

The Chinese make a great deal of the New A^ear Festival. It is, 
in fact, with them the pre-eminent one, which, considering the number 
and character of the others, is saying much. The authorities (un- 
speakably strict at other times) even unbend so far as to allow or 
wink at gambling during the few succeeding days. In fact, licence 
and self-indulgence rule the Feast of New YYar in China. 

7. Cherry Blossom 

The garment and the flesh of the winter world 

Are tom, and here and there amid the opened wounds 

The blood comes bursting through. 

8. Childish Greed 

Eice and pork — beans and plums. 

My birthday, and an extra bowl of rice ; 

Little gifts and crackers and— wine to drink ! 

I would have a birthday every moon ! 
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9- The Dragon Festival 
Is something wrong with my Calendar ? 

The streets are all ablaze with flowers 
And paper lanterns swinging in the breeze ; 

Big dragons looking in at the windows. 

Little children have money in their hands. 

This must be the Dragon Festival, 

And yet, in all this blaze of light, 

I see the triumphant moon. 

lo. The Voice of Nature 
WTiat does the river say as it flows ? 

Hsiang hai — hsiang hai. 

What do the pebbles say down in its bed ? 

Liu ch’ing — liu ch’ing. 

When the long day is done, tired and weary 
The stream goes to bed in the sea. 

Hsiang hai means “ towards the sea ”, and liu ch'ing means either 
“ lightly flow ” or “ purely, clearly flow ”. The original Chinese 
words are retained as being more musical than their English 
equivalents. 

1 1 . Dull Days 

Thick mist now hides the sun. 

And gentle dropping of pattering spots 
L’rges the dull day on. 

12. In the Rainy Season 
How wet the world appears ! 

I wonder where the sun can be I 

Most often in a little time 

The earth is baked as though to eat. 

But now it’s just a huge rice-field 
Or a basin of thin gruel ! 

13. Pride of Speech 
I wonder what the birds would say 
If they could speak our ancient tongue 
Instead of silly chatter ? 

13. Epigram 

How strange it is when old age apes the young ; 

Spring is not autumn, nor the winter spring. 
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1 5 . Inquisitiveness 

AVhat gives the colour to the butterfly ? 

Hu-tieh, hu-tieh. 

A thousand things I want to know, 

Hu-tieh, hu-tieh. 

But no one comes to tell me. 

Hu-tieh is the Pekingese for “ butterfly ", and is repeated in the 
original not only for the sake of rhythm but also to pander to the 
native love of repetition. 

1 6. Nightmare 

Last night I heard the voice of KUEI, 

And, trembling, woke up from my sleep 
To find my paper door flung wide — 

The card of Mr. Feng ! 

This dainty reference to an unceremonial visit from one of the 
elements is made comprehensible by the translation of the two Chinese 
words preserved in the present te.\t. Kuei is the Chinese word for 
“ demons ” and feng is " the wind ". 

17. Illusion 

Oh ! what a fright I had ! 

That awful shadow on the wall 
Looked like a dragon come to life ; 

But going closer I soon found 
The shadow of a yawning dog ! 

18. Despair 

W ho says there is no sorrow in this world ? 

Alas ! Alas ! 

In the rains the river is not controlled, 

Alas ! Alas ! 

Who says there is no sorrow in this world ? 

From time jmmemorial the Yang-tse-kiang, by overflowing its 
banks, has rendered homeless thousands of people, and has been 
responsible for the death of tens of thousands of others. Little wonder 
that it is known by the name of “ the bane of China " and many 
other similar unattractive colloquialisms. 
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19. Summer Flowers 
I went to see the blossoms to-dav, 

And I rowed on the Lotus Lake ; 

But now I am tired and would go to sleep, 

So much beauty has made my eyes ache. 

20. Curiosity 

What is it in the big shops ? 

Soy and pickles, oil and seeds 
Are too cheap for these big places. 

Do they sell the mandarins there I 

21. Word-play Jingle 

One, two, three, four, five. 

Five times fiv'e are twenty-five. 

How heavy is my task. 

How long the time to dinner ! 

This little jingle depends for its main effect on an amusing word- 
play. In the present instance the pun is merely on sound, but in 
some of those which follow it is on meaning as well. In order to make 
the point clearer, the transliteration in Romanized Chinese is subjoined : 

I, erh, san, ssu, wu 

Wu shih wu shill erh shih wu. 

Chung chung wo-ti lao 
jMan man wo-ti fan ! 

AVith the single explanation that shih in thv first instance 
means ' times ” and in the second ” ten the reader will be able to 
appreciate to a certain extent the “ jninning " effect. 

22. Vexation 

The reeds I plaited yesterday 
Have all been scorched and are no use, 

And now the rains have come. 

The humble singer depends for his livelihood upon baskets or 
plaited mats, wLich he makes of dried reeds plucked from the river- 
banks. Now his whole stock has been burnt, and the rains having 
come he is unable to get and dry others — at least for some little time. 
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23. Peking Street Song 
I know a street where the ’rickshaw-men live, 
I know a place where they sleep. 

When my task is over. I’ll find a small villa ge 
Where in the street of the oil-sellers 
A mother lives. 

2/f. Vignette 

There near where the sun hangs high, 

A flight of birds — so small they seem 
Like tea-leaves on a twig. 

25. A Buddhist Song 
The fluttering leaves — alas ! 

Like birds that wheel far out of sight, 

But indicate how brief a time 
Our life enjoys the sun. 

26. Life 

The mountain spring runs fast. 

But see how very, very slow 
The river moves as it draws on 
Towards its home, the sea. 

27. Reproof 
You greedy boy ! 

You’re just as bad as the Yang-tse-kiang, 
Which is so hungry in the rains 
It eats up all the river-bank ! 

28. A Lullaby 
Sleep, baby, sleep, baby l 
Hush of breezes, softly swaying bamboos 
Stars are winking smiles to baby, 

Sleep while mother sings ; 

Shui-chiao, shui-chiao. 

Softly comes the night upon thee. 
Shui-chiao is the Pekingese for “ sleep 

29. Misfortunes never come singlj 
The millet burnt— the soy upset. 

And someone’s stolen all my pork, 

And now my bowl is cracked. 
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30. A Definition 

Tell me the difference, tell me the difference, 
Who is a wise man ? Who is a fool ? 

A wise man seeks out what is unknown. 

Only a fool emphasizes the obvious. 

31. A Conceit 

To-day the plum-trees bloom 
And seem against the cloudless sky 
To be Heaven’s tapestry. 

32. Canton Street-song 
Dog, cat, and dragon-fly. 

Who will catch the other first ? 

Round and round and up and down, 
Chasing a wind in a storm. 

33. Repentance 
My head is sore to-day. 

Last night I dreamed the river of Heaven 
Fell from the sky upon my head. 

And yet I’m sure I do not know 
How much of wine I drank ! 

34. Sea Song 

The sea is courteous and well-bred. 

See, entering in upon the land 
Lest it intrude a pace too tar. 

It slowly, politely retires. 

33. The wind is strong to-day 
The wind is strong to-day ; 

It scatters all the bamboos round, 

And, prying, lifts up people’s robes ; 
Chiding the river as too slow. 

It hurries it along. 

36. Presentiment 

How soon is a leaf blowm down from a tree. 
Fluttering down into the stream ! 

How soon a man goes past his prime ! 

How soon the bowl is cracked ! 
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This song was sung by my “ boy ” some few days before his sudden 
death. 


37. A Riddle 

It is not the Feast of Lanterns^ 
It is not my birthday feast.. 
Xor has any moon arisen ; 

Yet I have a gift to-day — • 

A little baby boy ! 


38. Jingle 

Lou. loiy lou, lou, 

Wind on the Avater, 

Breezes oA’er bamboos tall. 

Ssu, .ssu, ssu, SSII, 

Ivisten to the sedges rustling. 

39. A Carouse 

Last night I drank good wine, 

And when I slept I wrote great poems. 

I had gold in my hand ; 

I held a post at the Capital City, 

And people bowed as they passed by. 

The moon was bright as my boat floated along, 
S\yeet music in my ear ; 

Flowers and sweet maidens surrounded me. 

But this morning I could nc/t eat my rice ! 


40. A Yeai’s Work 
How many times, I Avonder, 

Do I cr(3ss this riA'er in a year ? 

How many li have I travelled all these years ? 

Hoav many stars in the sky ? 

The li is the Chinese mile — equal to approximately one-thiid 
of an English mile. 

41. Philosophy 
Plot your life carefully. 

Watching lest danger assail you. 

A man may not live a hundred years. 

Yet endure the sorrow of a thousand. 
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42. A Confucian Maxim 

The burden of sorrow should not make one sink. 

Although one must feel its presence. 

The heart of man should be as a mirror ; 

Though it be all-reflecting, untarnished remain, 

These are the wise words of K'UXG. 

This is a well-known saying of the philosopher Confucius. It is 
often quoted as a short summing-up of his teaching on the subject 
of Adversity. 

44. Friendship’s Reward 
If you do a friendly deed, 

Ask not from your friend a reward ; 

Look within yourself and find 
You have gained as well as he. 

44. Friendship’s Test 
High mountains and running brooks 
Have existed from time beyond ken : 

If you have made a friend, 

Test him, try him, prove him. 

With the Chinese friendship is a much more significant matter 
than with us. In many ways more is demanded of a friend than we 
.should deem reasonable or expedient. The swearing-in of friends 
is in itself a ritual. 

45. Difference of Palate 
How many characters in our language ? 

The language of Han is lofty and sacred, 

But the barbarians do not like it ; 

Lamb is good relish to a hungry man. 

But vou cannot cook it to everybody’s taste. 

To the Chinese the greatest wonder in the world is the perfection 
of their language. Some of the most enthusiastic of the natives go so 
far as to describe all foreign tongues as jargons unworthy of attention. 
■“ Han " is the general classical Chinese term for " China ”. 

46. A Moral Maxim 
As the heart is the centre of the body. 

So is it the home of the emotions ; 

If the heart is good. 

Then must all other things prosper. 
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Until the spread of general knowledge in China, it was a common 
belief (as it still is among the illiterate classes) that the heart was 
actually in the centre of the body. Hence the old philosophers taught 
that it was solely necessary to “ rectify the heart " in order that good 
should radiate throughout the whole system. 

47. Quarrelling 

Two birds fighting — each loses feathers. 

If you proceed to litigation, 

Which of you gains without losing ? 

48. Propriety 

Do not forget respect to age. 

It is ill to laugh at gret' hairs. 

Youth, take heed, take care. 

Learn the meaning of reverence. 

Youth, take heed, take care. 

Tell me for how many moons 
Does the flower bloom ? 

The Chinese are very punctilious in their observance of the rules 
governing the behaviour of the younger generation toward the elder. 
Even from the point of view of Western civilization, their conduct 
in this respect leaves nothing to be desired. 

49. Greed 

The fish I eat to-day 

Was swimming gaily in the stream. 

It saw the bait but not the hook ; 

Man sees the gain, but not the harm 
Which sometimes follows after. 

50. Prevision 

What is to-morrow ? What will it bring ? 

One must take thought for this. 

He who looks not forth to the morrow 
Meets sorrow lurking outside. 

51. Learn from Anyone 
If I want to relieve my ignorance 
MTiat shall I do ? 

If three men are walking together. 

One of them can teach me somethino- 
A quotation from the “ Analects ” of Confucius. 
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52. Unity of Aim and Service 
If the State is to be well-governed, 

Then private interests must be subservient. 

ISlo bird can settle upon two twigs, 

No horse can carry two pack-saddles. 

5L Two Good Things and their Use 
Wine is good, and .so is knowledge ; 

Both have places in this life. 

If you would be a superior man 
I will tell you a simple rule : 

Take the finst in quite small do.ses. 

Of the other as much as you will . 

The character here translated ” superior man " is capable of many 
definitions. It signifies everything that is estimable in human nature. 

54, Self-respect 

Do not rely on another for your support ; 

Stand by yourself, lest adversitv come ; 

If you are not strong in yourself, 

The Wind of Darkness will tear vou down. 

The creeper twines itself round the stalwart tree ; 

When the tree falls the creeper's life is done. 

The Chinese clan- ’’ or family-.system ” teaches the dependence 
of the community upon the individual. By a long and well-reasoned 
argument the success or failure of the clan is shown to be directly 
traceable to the effort or defect of one of its members. 

55. The Power of the Law 
Do not think to succeed by hardening your heart. 

Even stubbornness has its reined}’ ; 

Though man's heart be like iron, 

Yet the Laws of State are as an assayer's furnace. 

56. A Philosopher 
In a still jjond no ripple is seen, 

In smooth water no current is observed ; 

Thus does the peaceful man keep his mind. 

And in his mouth is silence. 
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57. Looking Ahead 

In summer prepare for autumn and winter, 

Let not the pleasure of the present season 
Drive out the thought of difficulties to come ; 

While enjoying preserve your balance. 

Think of dishonour and all it brings ; 

When Peace rules the land 
Think of War and Trouble. 

58. Think Thrice 

One decision cannot be well made : 

Make two, and weigh them side by side ; 

If in all you have three opinions. 

This thrice-thinking will save an important affair. 

59. Excess 

Eat too much — your digestion blames you. 

Guard your mouth — have a care ; 

If your mouth travels without ceasing. 

Then you will see many mistakes. 

This song in the mouth of a coolie is provocative of much amuse- 
ment, as, save when they are asleep, they are constantly chattering — 
being able to carry on an animated conversation even through a 
non-stop meal. 

60. Futility 

The animal hunts for livelihood. 

And birds will die for food ; 

Men alone will hunt for honours. 

And die for sake of money. 

61. Analects Wisdom 
Money is difficult to obtain ; 

Jewels and gems are of great price. 

But, with little effort. 

Great wisdom may be obtained 
Which is above gems in value. 

Seek out the knowledge of the Lun Yii ; 

The superior man is composed and serene. 

The mean man's desires are without end. 

The last two lines of the above are taken from the Lmi Yii 
commonly knowm in the West as the “ Analects ” of Confucius. It is 
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one of the best-known of the Chinese classics, and is studied at a quite 
early period in the education of the native scholar. 

62. Warning 

Do not over-step your high ambition. 

Too high land can hold no water. 

O5. Maxim of Life 

Two thoughts are worthy all attention, 

Thus avoiding difficulty and trouble : 

Always cling to self-control. 

Cherish adherence to the Law. 

O4. Despair in Poverty 
How difficult to live ! 

The daily labour has no price ; 

The body has no rest from toil, 

But starves in poverty. 

The birds have each their sustenance, 

Who toil not in the fields ; 

The barn-rat has food and enough to spare, 

The plough-ox has no grass for feed. 

65. Fate 

Nothing rests with human choice, 

Fate determines all our lives. 

All our striving is cpiite in vain. 

06. A Phantasy 
This is not summer-time. 

Then whence do all these fireflies come ? 

Swimming right and left, flitting high and low, 

And — they're singing as they come ! 

Ah ! It is only a party of revellers 
Keturning with their lanterns from a wedding. 

67. Relative Values 
Gold and silver, jade and gems. 

All are plentiful in the world ; 

These are not the greatest riches. 

Have you learned the Ch’ien Tzu Wen ? 

Have you ten white-haired old friends ? 


V(iL. I. IWKT IV. 


11 
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The Ch'ien Tzu Wen or Thousand Character Classic is, as its name 
implies, a poem composed of exactly one thousand characters, but it 
is more remarkable for the fact that each character is used only 
once. It is said that the writer had to complete his task in one night, 
and that the effort turned his hair white. It is a book used in the early 
stages of a Chinese boy’s education. 

68. Evil Company 
Shun the evil and crooked hearted. 

Does the butterfly consort with pitch ? 

69. Uselessness of Effort 
What good comes of alt our striving ? 

Where's the fruit of our endeavour ? 

After years of patient labour, 

Daily toil and night-long planning. 

When the river in one night 
Sweeps away the accomplishment ? 

Rich and poor, merchant and ferry-boy, 

All are beggars in despair ; 

Build no fine mansions for your pleasure 
Nor till your fertile fields. 

The ver.ses which owe their origin to the dwellers in the regions 
bordering on the devastating Yang-tse-kiang are either replete with 
expressions of despair or full of resignation. The fact of living, as 
it were, on the edge of a volcano, is not conducive, even in the 
philosophical Chinese, to a cheerful outlook on life. 

70. The Value of Learning 
To learn a few characters. 

And to know how to write figures. 

Is not a difficult task ; 

If you know not the characters. 

And caimot count. 

How will you sign yourself when you grow up ? 

And calculate your profit when you are a merchant ? 

This song is interesting as being a model copy of the style used 
in the elementary school-books, and for conveying approximately 
the same injunctions — to learn incessantly and become efficient. 
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71. The Omniscience of Heaven 
Although you cannot know the future, 

Yet to-morrow you will do what to-day is ordained ; 

Heaven knows beforehand what is conceived 
By the evil thoughts of the crooked heart. 

In spite of this song and its sentiment, the Chinese are firm lovers 
of the occult and its profes.sors. Their oldest classic (the I C}nng'>, 
is supposed to be potent in this direction with those who study it, 
but few natives know anything of the book, 'and fewer still understand 
it. None the less, the Celestials are profound believers in the doctrine 
of Predestination. 

•jz. Charity 

If you throw a cash to the beggar upon the street, 

And give openly in front of other men, 

Think not a shower of gold will fall about your ears ; 

In the secrecy of your chamber will you find reward 
This is the antithesis of the Christian teaching on the same subject. 

73. Injunction 

AVliy waste your years in hot dispute ? 

Do not give way to anger ; 

Be slow to spend your time in en\ y : 

Soon your hair will be snotvy white. 

74. Omnipotence 
The sound of the thunder in the clouds. 

Is not more loud to Heaven than your merest whisper. 

The flash of lightning rending the sky 

Is as easily seen as your dark deeds done in secret. 

75. Submission 

If a man's nature is to be moulded 
Like to that of Heaven's benevolence, 

Then his desires must be curbed ; 

He must be like the flowing stream. 

Flowing along in its allotted place. 

76. The Superior Man 
YTio is the superior man ? 

These are his qualities : 

In disposition, loyal and forgiving ; 

In intention, fervent and sincere. 

This is the teaching of experience. 
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. 77- Disgust 

How changing are the ways of this world ! 

The flower blooms only to wither ; 

When your power and ]X)sition are gone 
Even those served you will hurry to insult you. 

The trickling stream dries for want of rain, 

The sea, which has too much, gains from mighty rivers. 

78. Observation 

Through the senses comes all knowledge ; 

When you see with your eyes 

Do not fail to perceive with your mind. 

Where deep waters are, the movement is sluggish. 

The profound man is slow of speech. 

70. Forewarned 

Do not use your present affluence as a staff. 

Some day it may break and you will fall ; 

If you are a support for your good fortune 
Mayhap it will not fail. 

80. Human Life and Nature 
The camellia-head has dropped, 

A silken string is all that’s left ; 

Such is the feeble thread whereby 
Our life is held. 

81. The Better Choice 
Seek not gold, but choose ability. 

To be able to talk of History and Mathematics, 

To know, and to be capable of discerning ; 

When the merchandise is of high quality 
The money- value is commensurate. 

82. Evanescent Power 

You are in health — ^j"ou laugh at demons. 

Your bravery is greater tfiat of ancient Wu ; 

A fever seizes you — and then the spirits 
Make game of your courage. 

The Wu referred to was a renowned warrior and wuiter on military 
matters. In fact, the greatest military treatise of Chinese literature 
was written by him. 
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83. Loneliness 
A crow on a far-off bougli, 

Outlined against the falling snow, 

Is such a picture as will find 
An echo in my desolate heart. 

84. Apprehension 
How deep is a man’s misfortune ! 

From birth to death he is assailed 
By fears and disappointments ; 

He is not ten years happy, 

Each moment holds many years of sorrow. 

How deep is man's misfortune ! 

85. Contentment 

The peaceful man is like a well-worn pebble. 

Which makes no moan as the water rubs by, 

But becomes polished and smooth as the stream rushes on. 
Making the song of the river. 

86. Close Friendship 
What is the rule of our brotherhood ? 

W e are as hand and foot : 

Each is the complement of the other. 

Mutually protecting and helping. 

87. Contentment 

How shall one know real contentment ? 

Do not think that those above you. 

Having more, see Fortune's face ; 

Bather ponder — those below you 
Have much less and envy you. 

88. Imbecility of War 
For a thousand days an army is trained, 

For a single day there is combat ; 

How shall this waste be brought low ? 

First change great disagreements into small ones. 
And cause the small ones to disappear. 
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89. Endurance 

A day’s hard journey will test the strongest horse ; 

Great adversity will try the virtue of the superior man ; 

Riding through a moon’s space will show the weak points. 

One must know men a long time before understanding character. 


90. Carpe Diem 
If you have anv rice to-day, 

Eat it before the sun goes down ; 

If you have some sweet roast pork. 
Eat it before it is stolen ; 

Spend your money while you're here, 
After death it avails you nothing. 
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Japaxk.se Poetry (The Uta). By Arthir Walev. Oxford 
University Press, (is. net. 

Mr. Walev's book is a very valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of Japanese literature. The present volume is probably only the 
first of a series dealing with various stages of the development of 
Japanese poetry, and concerns itself exclusively with the Vta and 
more particularly, with the poetry of the MaHijdshu and Kokinslm, 
the two great classical anthologies of the eighth and ninth centuries 
A.ij.. though it includes a number of verses found in the slightly 
subsequent and supplementary collections. 

The book is in some ways unique, inasmuch as it is intended both 
for the general student and for those who are seriously taking up the 
study of Japanese literature. No attempt has been made to elucidate 
the general nature of Japane.se jwetry or to compare it with the poetic 
art of the West, nor, and this is more unfortunate, is there any dis- 
cussion of the early history of Japanese poetry from the primitive 
verses found in the Kojiki. the first Japanese book of any 
importance, and the early Shinto rituals, to the period of sudden 
poetic flowering in the middle and latter part of the eighth century a.d. 

On the other hand, an attempt has been made to enable the general 
reader to study the originals for himself. The 1 10 pages of Mr. M’aley's 
work contain an abbreviated grammar of the Japanese written 
language, the Eomanized text of the poems selected, their literal 
English translation, explanatory notes, and a vocabulary of the 
Japanese w'ords employed in the jwems. 

The grammatical summary is a masterpiece of compression. In 
less than a dozen pages all the essential points of the adjective and 
verb (the chief stumbling-blocks for Occidental students) are reviewed 
and elucidated. It is a pity, however, that on these points Mr. M'aley 
has stuck so closely to Aston's Grammar of the JajKinese Written 
Language. This is the only grammar mentioned in the bibliography, 
and, though perhaps the best, is not the only one. and on many points 
requires revision, being, as Aston himself admits, only " the first- 
fruits of a study of the language ”. The use of the word " root for 
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the indefinite form (as or later grammarians call it, “ the second base ") 
is particularly objectionable. 

There are two wavs of treating the Japanese verb, one analytically 
and the other synthetically. In the former the various verbal forms 
are split up into roots, stems, bases, and suffi.xes, and are clas.sed 
together according to form and irre.spectiv^e of meaning. In the latter 
the various forms are left unanaly.sed, and are grouped together more 
or less according to what in English would be called tense, mood, etc. 
Ideally both methods should be emploved, as Aston has done in his 
Grammar of the Japanese Spoken Language. 

Mr. Waley, probably for lack of space, has used the analytical 
method alone, and though far more important for the .serious student 
of the language, the general reader would probably have appreciated 
the addition of a supplementary verbal chart .synthesized in accordance 
with Occidental grammar. 

The selection of poems for inclusion has. on the whole, been 
e.xcellent, and practically all phases of art and thought have been 
represented. The translations are, for the most part, more literal 
than literary, but this is accounted for by the general scope and method 
of treatment. Mr. Waley justly claims that any European translation 
of Japanese poetry must necessarily be inadequate, so that he explains 
his renderings to be purely in order to allow the reader to tackle the 
originals for himself. In many cases, however, exquisite passages are 
to be found, and in certain instances the verses are of great intrinsic 
literary merit. 

Mr. Waley is to be congratulated on producing such a book in so 
peculiarly arid a period. The older generation of Japanese scholars, 
such as Satow, Dickins, Mason, Aston, Hall, Imbrie, Hepburn, and 
Chamberlain, are either dead or are no longer productive. There are 
almost none who are able to take their place and to carry on their 
work. It is only to be hoped that Mr. Waley 's book may herald the 
beginning of a new era of serious research into Japanese langhage and 
literature. 

W. Moxtgo.mery McGovern. 


L.\ For-m.vtion de L.V L.vnoue Marathe. Par Jules Bloch, 
Directeur d'etudes a Tecole deshautes etudes. Paris, 1920. 

This important and valuable contribution to the literature deaUng 
with the Marathi language, from the pen of the eminent French 
savant, Jules Bloch, was first istmed in 1914, but in incomplete form 
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owing to the exigencies of the European War. In the present edition, 
dated 1920, comprising 430 pages, the “ index etymologique ” of the 
words c|uoted in the body of the work has been published in extenso. 
Advantage has, moreover, been taken of the Oriental publications of 
the last six years, and of the comments of distinguished scholars, such 
as Sir George Grierson, to make emendations and additions to the 
text and the index. 

By no means the least interesting and precious part of the author’s 
work is contained in the linguistic, descriptive, and historical intro- 
duction (pp. 1-37). It is a closely reasoned document, showing on 
the one hand the difficulties which present themseh'es in any attempt 
to trace with absolute exactitude the development of a tertiary Prakrt 
of the outer band, like Marathi, from its earliest f)rigins. but making 
use, on the other hand, of the available data to the fullest extent, to 
present a connected story of such development. Xone of the Indo- 
European languages actually spoken in India, says Bloch, seem to go 
back to a language sensiblv different from the Saiiscrt. as known to 
us in the Vedic and classieal texts. The alterations undergone in the 
natural course of language-development next resulted in the birth of 
diverse " middle-Indian ’’ dialeets, and these in their turn have given 
place to the modern languages themselves. But in making this 
general statement important reservations must be noted. 

(i) Xone of the ancient Indo-.\rvan languages present from the 
actual documentary record features which are sure of analysis. 

(ii) The most ancient Sanscit texts already show signs of con- 
tamination by a medley of important dialects. 

(iii) Progressively, the different spoken languages have in their 
turn been influenced by Sauscrt, the language of the savants. 

It is necessary, therefore, as the author says, to subject all the 
known forms of the Indo-Arvan tongue to analysis, as far as jiossible, 
and to determine to what degree it is permissible to utilize the resulting 
evidence in the study of the development of the Marathi language. 

In the first place an e.xamination of the classical Sanscit texts 
shows that they cannot be considered to represent the exact state at 
any given period of the contemporary spoken language. 

Secondly, despite the abundance and variety of the epigra 2 )hical 
records in " middle Indian ", commencing with the rock-inscrijitions 
of Asoka, which are at our disposal, they supiily, as the author remarks, 
on close internal examination, very doubtful rlata for the elucidation 
of the actual .state of the then spoken language. This is owing to 
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the inextricable confusion of phonetic and even morphological 
characteristics in the records themselves. 

A discussion of the original home of Pali, the language of the 
Buddhist canon of Ceylon, follows, and Bloch inclines to the view 
that it was chieflv spoken in Malva, with the reservation that Pali 
should not be considered to be a purely Western dialect. The Jain 
texts, the Kharo^tl fragments, the iMahavastu, and the Lalitavistara 
are next alluded to, and Bloch finally remarks that it is difficult to 
assign any of these texts to a particular linguistic reality, although 
the study of comparative grammar may assist in the mere philological 
interpretation of the texts. 

After commenting at length on the medley of the Prakrts of the 
drama and lyric poetry, and ijuoting from Sir George Grierson as 
regards the origin and development of Hindostani, the lingua franca 
of modern India, Bloch concludes as follows : “ Beligious influences, 
official influences, the prestige of the language of the savants, the role 
of a hterary work, serving as a model, these are the features which liave 
characterized the birth of the ancient literary languages, as well as of 
the modern.” 

Later on, he remarks, comes the necessity for grammars of such 
languages, and later still for special study to write Prakrt poetry. 
Thus Prakrt fails to supply direct evidence bearing on the spoken 
languages of India in the classical period. But, must the literary 
tradition be rejected ? Xo, answers Bloch, for as our task is to 
reconstitute the general history of a language, the vocabulary is but 
an instrument. In treating the words, they are considered not from 
the point of view of the words in themselves, but in regard to the 
operation of phonetic laws and the use of grammatical terms. The 
author then, deals withjhe general phonetic laws of consonantal and 
vocalic changes, running through the Indo-Aryan system. 

Thus far with the history of “ Indo-Aryan ” in the period preceding 
the formation of Marathi. Does the separation wffiich has given rise 
to the modern Indo-Aryan languages go back to the dim past, or 
ought we to consider the totality of the modern languages to rest on 
the basis of one universal language, whose existence is vouched for by 
the “ moyen indien ” ? If both theories have their portion of verity, 
how combine them for our purpose ? Bloch shows how this may be done, 
with special reference to the study of the development of Marathi. 

After citing the geographical limits of the languages which are 
affiliated with Marathi, he examines the characteristic similarities 
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between such languages and the ■'moyeii indien", and he concludes 
that it is not the morphological but the phonetic characteristics which 
differentiate these languages inter se. All the morphological variations 
go back to a state of things everywhere similar, and this morpho- 
logical uniformity is derived in its turn from a state of morphological 
uniformity, common to alt the forms of the Prakrt. In turning to 
the phonetics, it is to be remarked, says Bloch, that the dialectic 
differences noticeable in the classical Prakrts have nearly all dis- 
appeared in the modern languages. Excepting certain phonetic 
alterations, which are easily definable, and certain obscure and rare 
indications in special grammatical forms, one may group all the facts 
in an unicpie historical series, and make use of them for the history of 
an Indo-Arvan language, provided that such language is confined to the 
coantrg to the East of the Indus. It is. moreover, permissible, says 
Bloch, to regard this uniformity of the languages of Northern India, 
such as appears in the literary documents, as corresj^onding to an 
actual historical phenomenon, borne out by historical facts. But this 
uniform language stopped short with the Prakrts properly so-called. 
For. says Bloch, Apabhrainsa has nothing in common with ilarathi. 
and he regards the different Apabhrani.'ras rather as refined patois, 
having more in common with the modern dialects than being develop- 
ments of the Prakrts. In any ca.se, as Bloch remarks. Apabhram>a 
literature dates after the separation of Marathi from its cognate 
languages. With this exception all other documents may be studied 
to advantage for the elucidation of the development of Marathi. 

Moreover, one has all the more right to link up Marathi and the 
“ moyen indien as the form of the " moyen indien marathe ’ is 
the one which has served as the basis for literature for many centuries. 
Maharastrl took the place of Sauraseni in lyric poetry. Bloch next 
proceeds to define the limits of Western and Central India within which 
Jlarathl is spoken, and points out what was a most important factor 
in this cleA-elopment, namely, that although this tract was from the 
distant past in commimication Avith Northern India, still it retained 
down to the times of Asoka, and intermittently even afterwards, 
a certain measure of aloofness and independence. The result is that 
Ave find in Marathi clear traces of a DraA'idian substratum, of Avhich 
the most noteAvorthy are : — 

(i) The peculiar pronunciation of the palatals (c = ts and j -= dz) 
in certain positions in the AAord and before certain A'OAvels, a character- 
istic Avhich approximates Marathi to Telugu. 
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(ii) What Bloch terms la diphtongaison " of e and o when 
initial, pronounced and often written as i/e and mo, a feature common 
to all Dravidian languages. 

AVhile thus, the persistent resistance of the .South to political 
ab.sorption bv the North tended on the one hand to isolate Marathi 
and keep it free from infiltration of Hindi influences from the North, 
the instability of the local dynasties in Marathi-speaking tracts con- 
tributed at a very early period to the formation of a common com))osite 
language. Hence Marathi bears the aspect of a medley, the different 
elements of which are referable to various epochs, and does not 
represent a coherent language, reposing on the basis of any one pre- 
doinmant dialect. Marathi has also largely, aTul chiefly owing to 
literary influences, reintroduced Sanscrt “ tatsainas ", even in cases 
where tadbhavas were formerly in use, as natural evolutions from 
the Sanscrt. 

The Marathi dialect which serves as the universal language is the 
Desi, or that spoken in the tract between the Ghats and the frontier of 
Berar. In literature Dnvandev (a.h. 1270-96), who wrote a com- 
mentary on the Bhagavad-Gita, and the tailor Namdev (.\.d. 1270- 
1350) are the two poets of whom we have the earliest authentic records. 
Side by side with DesI are found numerous local 2 )atois. Further, 
as apart from the universal language, there are two groups of speech, 
the Marafhl of the North and South Konkan, the distinguishing 
peculiarities of cvhich give rise to the surmise that they are inter- 
mediate between Gujarati and Desi Marathi. 

In jjassing it may be remarked that such slender semi-historical 
evidence as exists in the family traditions of the Chitpavan Brahmans 
(North Konkan) and the Gaud or Senvi Brahmans (South Konkan) 
points to the colonization of the seaboard from the North through 
“ Aparanta ", the districts north of Bombay, while the Des was invaded 
by Aryan bands through the eastern jiasses of the Yindhya range 
and along the valleys of the Godavari and Kr.uia Eivers. These two 
distinct streams of immigration would, on general grounds, account 
for the diversities existing between the speech of the tableland and the 
seaboard. 

To turn to our author again, numerous works have been consulted 
by him in the preparation of his work (pp. 38-42). A very interesting 
note on ancient Marafhl inscriptions (the most ancient being dated 
A.D. 1118) is given on pp. 279-82. pp. 43-163 are devoted to an 
elaborate discussion of the phonetics of the language, and all words 
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cited therein or elsewhere in the work find a place in the “ index 
etvmologique " (pp. 285-430), together with their Sanscrt, Prakrt, 
Gujarati, Hindi, gypsy, and other equivalents, as the individual word 
may require, or which are known in the present state of linguistic 
research. Having dealt with the phonetic basis of the language, 
Bloch proceeds to deal with the morphological aspect in the remaining 
pages of the work. Specially noticeable is a very lucid account of 
how the Sanscit case-terminations gradually merged into two, a direct 
and an oblique case in the tertiary Prakrts, the deficiencv being supplied 
in Marathi by the help of po.stpositions attached to the general 
oblique case. The origin of these postpositions is then discussed in 
detail. The subject has already been dealt nith by such learned 
nuiters as Beanies and Grierson. Bloch, however, is not in agreement 
with them on all points, and some of his conclusions are admittedly 
speculative and tentative. Thus it may be remarked that in a recently 
found inscription the Marathi genitive termination, commonly cJ, is 
given as jd. That jCi is analogous with the Sindhi jo is obvious : hence 
the e.xplanation of the origin of Jo. given by Grierson, which links the 
Sindlii with the Marathi, would seem to be the most tenable in the 
present state of our knowledge. 

And here we must take leave of our author. His work, which bears 
on every page traces of the minute and careful study and research 
which he has brought to bear in the preparation of his thesis, should 
not only find a welcome place on the library shelf of the philologist, 
but will also repay close perusal and examination by the advanced 
student of the Marfithi language. 

W. Doderet. 

The DiwAx of Ghail.ax ibx ‘Uqbah knowx as Dhu'e-Rumaiah. 

Edited bv Carule Henry Hayes Macartney. Cambridge : 

• O 

at the University Press. 1919. 

By the publication of this edition of the dlivan of Dhu’r-Rumma 
Mr. Macartney has rendered a valuable service to Oriental scholar- 
ship. The name of Dhu'r-Rumma soon becomes familiar to students 
of classical Arabic, but only one of his longer poems has hitherto been 
easily accessible. His dnvon is now available to students of Arabic 
poetry, and philologists who meet with his frequently quoted and 
sometimes obscure verses in the works of lexicographers now have an 
opportunity of reading them in the additional light derived from 
their context, from a rather unsatisfactory commentary, and from an 
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apparatus criticus, which must be one of the most complete to be 
found in the existing editions of Arabic diiciins. Like manv other 
editors of Arabic poetical and philological works, Mr. Macartney is 
indebted for assistance to Mr. F. Krenkow, who has read all the proofs 
and contributed to the completeness of the apparatus criticus. The 
first ten poems have had the additional advantage of being read by 
Dr. K. A. Nicholson. So far as the poems are concerned, Mr. Macartney 
seems in general to have succeeded in establishing a readable text. 
The scholia are in a less satisfactory state. This is not unnatural, 
since ilr. Macartney has had to depend on manuscripts which leave 
something to be desired, and has not been able to obtain for the 
scholia the light which citations in other works have thrown on the 
poems. 

The reader of a newly published Arabic text is tempted to alter 
passages which he finds unintelligible. Unintelligibility may, of course, 
be the result of subjective as well as of objective causes, and it is 
not safe to assume that a verse which appears unintelligible is 
necessarily corrupt. I venture, however, to propose a number of 
emendations which have suggested themselves to me in the course 
of reading about half of the dhcan, hoping that few of them are what 
a German professor has called Verschlimmbesserungen. 


Page. Vu.rse, 

39 . 8 . 


49 57 . 


59 28 . 

89 . 20 . 


96 12 . 


Head .C-iLi ill the accusative case .''..s' 
a.s they departed ”. 

For read and .dmilarly in the glo^s 

. Tlie word means “ stone.s heateil 

by the sun ”. . has two fathas and would not 

scan here. 



The sihoUon, wliich is unintelligible as it stands 
be emended as follows : 


. may 






j I restored his spirit to him 
by my singing, etc.” Similarly in the ■'•chtdiwi 
from the Codex Ambrosianus .C'AaI is doubtless 
a corruption of lUJkAJl. 
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Pagj,. 

96. 

10 L. 
104 . 
10-5. 

lOK. 

11 .!. 

125, 

132 

143. 

149. 

1.3.3 
1 Od. 
108. 

169. 
171. 
173. 

1 7.3 

170. 
178. 


179. 

182. 

183. 

197. 

200. 

203. 

21.5. 

217 . 

223 


12 fichol. L* tippeai’' Id have dropped out before . 

32. Head il:*: ’J ' who ha.^ been stripped of his clothe.' 


45 srhulioH from B.M. For .71-’ read ...ixi' . 




49 sriiitl. 'j' i^ a|)pareiitly a corru[ tioii of ^ 

50 .\mbr. .«•//«/. Read ....iJ ...« j '— . 

59. '7 . 

1 ■'•■rhnl. li*.!! o.-,.- .1’ J»:i- J jl Read perhaps 

J' 1. /J'.. 

15 siliiil. appeal-' to have dropped out before . 


1 'sd/til. For ^ ri'ad 


30. 

21 . 

13. 

28. 

36. 


The metic reipiires either or 

Read witli C, L, etc 


8 nr/iiil. For read 

18 xi-Jii//. Read pfobably 

_iji J'-'=r secni' to bo a coiniption of 


27 xchnl. 
29, 


' ' t l ^ ' 'I 


3-2 M. 7 ..^' 

> • > 

43. For read probably and one called by 

a kiiiii/a, etc. ”, i.e. . 

’^'*'* 4 * ^ ' 

46 xr/iiil. For read A-’l ‘ and this iudieate.s tliat the night is 
meant ”. 

50 xi/in/. For O.:.!' read J*,*!' . 

y y 

(i 1 . 3. . 

68 ..-’'aII, probably".''!' the standard”. 

25. Read ' (” tliirsty ”1 with Const 

49. n’lic metre reipiires , which is the reading of Const. 

2d. . 

For i '.i- read i : ef Lane ' v. . 

The nutre rc(|uire' ' . 

19 xrhu!. For *J ^ J read -7 . 

5 '.-ili-, the ._J being »,jas Ambr. states. 


- t . 

32, 
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Page. 

Verse. 


238 . 

77 Hi hoi. 

For P'jjj re.ad 



i 1' . 

242 

1.3 xrhol . 

tL,!..:! . Head . 

279 . 

12 . 

1I.-.1-T 

J . 

288 . 

23 Hi-hol. 


304 . 

11 . 

Head . 

327 . 

13 . 

' j 

.328 

21 . 

The metre reijuirc^ ‘ 

330 . 

26 *. 

?! . 

3 . 79 . 

16 . 

I'.J . 

V 


17 . 


631 . 

27 . 



27 Hchol. 

. 

632 . 

32 . 

J.! Jl. 

649 . 

2, 

.^! . 


Das JaiminIya-Brahmana in Auswahl. By \V. Caland. 

Amsterdam : Johannes Muller. 1919. 

Among the manuscripts which the India Office owes to the energy 
of Burnell, the highest place must be assigned to the copies of the text 
of the Jaiminii/a Brdkmana, which. imperfect as they are, still represent 
the only available source of our knowledge of that great text. Hastily 
made from incorrect originals, they present a text full of grave errors ; 
and unless and until chance brings to light fresh material from India, 
a complete edition of the Brahmana must remain impossible. Hitherto 
it is to Professor Oertel that we have owed by far the greater amount 
of our knowledge of the text, but Professor Caland has now laid us 
under even greater obligations in his latest work, in which he com- 
municates, in text and translation, no less than 212 selections, 
including the most important of the contents of the text of the 
Brahmana proper. The editing is, of course, carried out with the 
editor’s wonted skill ; the translation and notes seek to explain 
every difficulty in the text when that is not too corrupt to permit of 
reconstruction, and much additional information from the Brahmana 
is conveyed in the index of proper names. 
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There is nothing in the new matter now rendered available to 
necessitate any modification of the judgment on the Brahman a 
which has alreadv been formed on the basis of the portions of the 
text already known. It is plainly a work of the later Brahmana 
period, probably of the same epoch as the Kaufflinki Bmhnaua, 
though of somewhat later date. This is strongly supported by many 
coincidences in detail between the two texts, and by the confused 
version which the Jaihunii/n (pp. 137, 138) presents of the episode 
of the consecration of Kesin, narrated in the Kauxitaki (vii, 4). 
The inferiority of the JaiminTya tradition is further exemplified in the 
legends attaching to Ke'^in Darbhya, for this well-known prince of the 
Pancalas appears also (p. 110) in the unexpected role of a priest, the 
rival of Alfinas for the Purohitaship of Ke^in Satyakami. who more 
correctlv appears elsewhere (p. Ifil) as a jiriest in the service of Kedn 
Darbhya himself, a striking example of the gradual cod fusion of 
tradition. To this tendency to embelli.sh the jiast may be attributed 
the uuipue assertion (p. 208) that Vasi^iha was accused of being no 
more than a Vai.'va, with which may be compared the tab' of the 
entrusting to him (p. 230) by 8u<las of his mares to guard in his absence. 
Visvaunitra. his rival, appears not as a king but as securing the kingship 
for his son. Astaka (p. 182). whose name is known from the Aitriretjn 
Brdhxiaiia. Reminiscent of that text (vii. 13) also is the curious 
account of the Gosava (pp. ioT, l->8). which includes incest on the 
part of the performer ; the pious danaka. w<' learn, declined to jjerform 
this part of the rite, while the Sibi king consented to do so. An 
intere, sting example of the develojnnent of a mere letiological legend 
is that of the evolution of a sage, Sakala. from the (ihi silk(ilti{\). 99), 
which is known to the Ait/irei/a (iii. 43, 5). The constellation of the 
Siinsumara is also a later figure in Yedic literature (p. 2G8) ; the hare 
in the moon (p. 13) and three hells (p. 124) are known, and in jdace of 
Sudas as the hero of the battle of the ten kings appears Ksatra, son 
of Pratardana (p. 284). while the Iksvakus and the Bharatas contend 
in curious circumstances (p. 281). 

There is abundant evidence that the ])lace of origin of the Brahmana 
was the land of the Kuru-Pahcalas, whose cacred places are mentioned 
and whose ritual practices and disputes are alluded to ; we learn, also, 
of the aid given by Uccaihsravas, the Kuril king, to his nephew, 
Kesin, in securing his control of the Pancalas. But the editor's 
suggestions (pp. 99, 102) that the Kurus and Pancalas were reckoned 
part of the Udantas as northerners, or that the Kurus were originallv 

VOL. 1. r.VKT IV. 1-j 
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identical with the Udantas, cannot be sustained ; in the former 
passage the Udantas as " others " are contrasted with the Kurus and 
Pahcillas : in the latter the Udantas appear as ojiposed to both the 
peoples in a decisive manner. Nor on the editor's own view is the 
place of composition of the Brfihmana in the north (p. 2-j8) : the rivers 
flow thither, and men send their sons thither, a fact which points 
to the composition of the text in the middle land of the Aitareifd 
Brdhmaiia, where dwell the Kuru-Pahcalas. With this accords the 
fact that we are told of a Kausalva king that his son spoke in the 
eastern fashion. 

The corruption of the text and its natural difficulty, even when the 
reading is certain. ])re.sent many occasions in which doubt may be 
cast on the editor's views. In the important parallel passage (p. 208) 
on the Sattra of the cows,’ Professor Calami rendei's Idad nj iJcduht^e 
m-isi si‘ii(jdi,i jirx nti'liiiifa as "Deren ib'irner begannen (erst) iin 
zwdlften Monate hervorzukommen it being imjilied that they 
never developed, so that these cows could be called tdpord. But 
this rendering cannot be reconciled witli the express statement that 
those cows which desisted from tlie Sattr.i after ten months were 
horned ; it is plain that the performanci' of the extra two months 
was penalized by the loss of horns, and prd ntrldnhi here must denote 
"started forward", i.e. "fell off". With this view alone accords 
the parallel of the human jierformers of a Sattra, who are said in the 
twelfth month to remove their topknots (Akh'i/i prantpante). Kor 
is it ])ossible to accept the elimination fi'om the text and from the 
T(ii/tirii/(i Sdinhit'i (vii. ]. o) of the unique parlrd (Greek 7re/jfi&)) in 
favour of the commonplace pnirha ; it is inconceivable that accident 
should preserve jjur/rd in two distinct texts, even if it were not the 
case that pnir/v i is no better sense. Another term of intere.st is found 
in the phrase na tuend nipiutip ripiJiipnii (p. Id), which the editor leaves 
untran.slated. The sense, however, of the jiassage is clear, when is is 
observed that in describing the marriage of Brhat and Rathantara 
the terms applied to both members of the pair are feminine. Marriage 
is not betw'een woman and woman {nietrimenran). From this point of 
view the plurals at the end of the .section, which the editor queries, 
are ea.sily explained ; the reference is to the practice of people after 
marriage living in one another's houses, not merely as once ynthrigrham 
or yathajati, an interesting if tantalizingly brief reference to the 
evolution of marriage cu.stoms. In the same passage sahacahatfi or 
‘ For the ongiiial uf tlie pa-ssage cf. Keith, Tnllhriyii I, xeviii. .\cix. 
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savuhiitri should Vje road for sarrahntn. Agaiii^ in the wager between 
ViA'umitra and the Mahavi-.-as (]>. 264) the editor's rendering secures 
the Mahavrsas the advantage in either ease ; it is clear that they must 
be held to oher that if Vi>vamitra's team carries its load up the bank 
he is to be at liberty to fill his cars, not theirs, with wealth at their 
expense. Xor is it neces,sarv, as suggested by the editor (p. 62) to 
hud external evidence for the connexion of Syavasva and the Maruts ; 
their bond of union lies in the fact rejmrted in the text that he used 
a Saman which they used among themselves, and thus attained a 
bond of community with them. 

The text presents many curioiis words and foiins, but it is dubious 
how far we can accept as genuine forms which rest on such feeble 
MS. evidence : the existence of a particle d<ih<t (p.lll). of forms like 
atustumn (p. 81), lehx (p. 83), rk'd (p. 290). and sraddho i/d (pp. 50, 253), 
cannot be regarded as established as probable ; iirdtihnii (p. 20) is 
strange, though conceivable, aitd r" idui/td;" inn'i (p.lll) is old and 
interesting; ([>. 2(0 has a ])aral!el in the Ji/an’i/a (vii, 15), 

and if ]j(irtj)r<iji</lii/iir (p. 12(0 f'* ('(“ad. it may stand in relation 

with the ji'lhfidti of that text (viii. 2S). in it.siOf, however, dubious. 
Doubtful also IS the \<iliditv of the suggt'stion (p. 79) to restore the 
worrl I'dhri/it I'lC. or to take hc'i ra (p. 92) as ti'om 's. a view wliich does 
not really suit the context, in which a refi'i-ence to the pertormance 
of sacrifice is necessary to t>x[)lain the (juestion put by the king to the 
priest. Even if the existence of ittniri to be recognized in adjectival 
use, it is not necessary to find it in (p. .5t>). At p. 96, for 

taiija 11(1 blidti/ (d jxikccd ((iinisiixli.lthiitiiii.nni Jdidivr. should be restored. 
Nor at p.66 is the aorist necessary, or even to he expected, tor (ipasifihiKr, 
those from the dead declare what they saw trom time to time during 
their stay in the underworhl, and the imperfect exactly suits this ; 
the omission of Sandhi is simply a caieless (‘iror, as in thi' AiUircjja 
(iii, 18, 8). Nor is the correction (p. Id) of mi ric> nxihe of the MS. 
to unxchnidii an improvenumt ; mi eroim/e' should clearly be read. 
Citran the editor treats (p. 18) as e(|uivalenl to a Unite verb when it 
occurs in the aiiacolouthon n iimiiddlind cmiie .sn ; much more 
remarkable, ami more m'aily an instance of the use of a partici2ile 
for, a finite verb, is hnu cm (uiids In pi/mmi hiiih iiKniijdidv i/o dxdad 
([i. 114). where no aiiacolouthon is jiossible. 5'e(la as a jiro^ier name 
.should disa]>pe<ir from tin' index, for we have tlie tar stpierior authority 
of the Aitrnr/id (iii. 6) for tin' patronymic Baida, of which A’eda i.s a 
mere misspelling. But. in however many points of detail difference 
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is possible from Professor Caland’s conclusions, these minutiaj affect 
in no degree our appreciation of this most welcome contribution to 
our knowledge of the sacred texts of the Jaiminiyas, for which so 
much has already been done by his edition of the Sainhita itself. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


Japanese Names . A Manual for Students and Art-Collectors. 
By Albert J. Koop and Hooitaro Inada. Part I. The Eastern 
Press. Three guineas net. 

The diftculties connected with the pronunciation of English 
place-names and surnames are far exceeded by those which hamper 
the student of Japanese. In English there is at least an approach 
to phonetic rendering of the sounds, and the most ignorant mis- 
pronunciations seldom involve uncertainty as to the meaning intended. 

The reader of Japanese names is confronted with difficulties of 
another kind and of considerably greater complexity. For example, 
in two of the best-known surnames, Fujiwara and KatO, the fuji 
and the to — two elements without a sound in common- -are written 
with the same Chinese characters )^. Again, the characters ]£ 5|] 
may be read Seijo, Shojn, Shosttke, or Masasuke, according to the class 
of name for the moment represented by them. Similarly, ^ ^ may 
be read i oshitsugn or Kic/iiji ; — may be read Sadtihizu, SadnicM, 

or Teiichi. Instances might be multi})lied. but these are sufficient 
to giv^e a hint of the difficulties involved in the reading of .Tapanese 
names. 

In the work which lies belore us the authors aim at (juoting all 
possible readings for the characters used in writing names. At the 
same time they have attempted to lay down rules wherebv the right 
pronunciation may with certainty, or at least with probability be 
selected from among the numerous alternatives. 

Japanese Names may justly claim to be the first and only complete 
work of its kind in any language, and to judge from the instalment 
published succeeds in throwing all available light on the darkness of 
this perplexing subject. It should appeal to all students of the 
language, whether advanced or beginners, but it will prove especially 
useful to those who collect and describe Japanese works of art, for these 
bear inscriptions consisting chiefly of names and dates. 

The main part of the work is occupied by a dictionary of 
Chinese characters ■with explanations of their readings in various 
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classes of name, whether used singly or, as is usually the case, in 
combination The first few pages of this dictionary (which is to be 
completed in the three ensuing parts of the book)' appear in part i, 
together with a series of preliminary chapters, in some of which the 
underlying principles are explained step by step for the benefit of the 
beginner — although, as suggested in the Dedication, the more adyanced 
student will find the work inyaluable for reference. 

Other chapters accompanied by well-arranged tables and lists, 
deal with such subjects as the phonetic hana syllabary and the 
calculation of Japanese dates, while a well-selected list of " numerical 
categories ’’ will proye of much service to the collector and cataloguer. 

The needs of the beginner are studied throughout, but especially 
in a chapter on the analysis of signatures and kindred inscriptions, 
as well as in a preliminary list of the coiiimoner characters found in 
Japanese names. 

A. D. W.VI.EY. 


' Sim.'etlus was written i)art ii )i,>s 
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